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PREFACE. 


The  incidents  upon  which  this  book  is  founded,  seem  to  be  extiaor- 
dinary  and  startling,  but  they  are  true ;  for,  as  Byron  says,  and  as  we 
all  know,  ^  Truth  is  strange — stranger  than  Fiction."  Mr.  West, 
brother  to  the  late  member  firom  Dublm,  communicated  them  to  me 
exactly  as  they  occurred,  and  precisely  as  he  communicated  them, 
have  I  given  them  to  the  reader,  at  least,  as  &r  as  I  can  depend  upon 
my  memory.  With  respect,  however,  to  his  &ct8,  they  related  only 
to  the  &mily  which  is  shadowed  forth  under  the  imaginary  name  of 
Oourlay;  those  connected  with  the  aristocratic  house  of  Cullamore, 
I  had  from  another  source,  and  they  are  equally  authentic.  The 
Lord  Dunroe,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Cullamore,  is  not  many  years  dead, 
and  there  are  thousands  still  living,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
life  of  profligacy  and  extravagance,  which,  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
existence,  he  persisted  in  leading.  That  his  father  was  obliged  to  get 
an  act  of  Farlliment  passed  to  legitimatize  his  children,  is  a  &ct  also 
pretty  well  known  to  many. 

At  first,  I  had  some  notion  of  writiug  a  distinct  story  upon  each 
class  of  events*  but,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  I  thought  it 
better  to  construct  such  a  one  as  would  enable  me  to  work  them 
both  up  into  the  same  narrative ;  thus  contriviug  that  the  incidents 
of  the  one  house  should  be  connected  with  those  of  the  other,  and 
the  interest  of  both  deepened,  not  only  by  their  connection,  but 
their  contrast.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  prototypes  of  the 
femilies  who  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the  novel,  were,  in  point  of 
&ct,  personally  unknown  to  each  other,  unless,  probably,  by  name. 


3  inasmuch  as  they  resided  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  kin^ 
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dom*  They  were,  however,  contemporaneous.  Such  drcumstances, 
nevertheless,  matter  very  little  to  the  novelist,  who  can  form  for  his 
ehaiacters  whatsoever  connections,  whether  matrimonial  or  otherwise, 
he  may  deem  most  proper ;  and  of  this,  he  must  be  considered 
himself  as  the  Mie,  though  probably  not  the  ftesf,  judge.  The  name 
of  Red  Hall,  the  residence  dt  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  is  purely  ficti- 
tious, but  not  the  description  of  it,  which  applies  very  accurately  to  a 
magnificent  fiunily  mansion  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  thriving 
little  town  of  Ballygawley.  ^ce  the  first  appearance,  however,  of 
the  -work,  I  have  aoc'dentally  disoovered,  firom  James  Frazer's  admi- 
rable ^Handbook  for  Ireland,*  the  best  and  most  correct  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  upon, 
that  there  actually  is  a  residence  named  Red  Hall  in  my  own  native 
county  of  Tyrone.  I  mention  this,  lest  the  respectable  fiunily  to 
whom  it  belongs  might  take  offence  at  my  having  made  it  the  ances- 
tral property  oi  such  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  or  the  scene 
of  his  crimes  and  outrages.  On  this  point,  I  b^  to  assure  them 
tiiat  the  coinddence  dt  the  name  is  purely  accidental,  and  that, 
when  I  wrote  the  novel,  I  had  not  the  slightest  nation  that  such 
a  place  actually  existed.  Some  of  those  coincidences  are  very  odd 
and  curious.  For  instance,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  man  named  Dunphy  actually  residing  on  Gonstitution- 
hill,  and  engaged  in  the  very  same  line  of  life  which  I  have 
assigned  to  one  of  my  principal  characters  of  that  name  in  the 
novel,  that  of  a  huckster;  yet  of  this  circumstance  I  knew  nothing. 
The  titles  of  CuUamore  and  Dunroe  are  taken  firom  two  hills, 
one  greater  than  the  other,  and  not  &r  asunder,  in  my  native  parish ; 
and  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  the  people  of  that  neighborhood,  that 
Sir  William  Richardson,  fitther  to  the  late  amiable  Sir  James 
Ridiardson  Bunbury,  when  expecting  at  the  period  of  the  Union  to 


raceiTe  a  coronet  instead  of  a  barcwetoy,  had  naade  his  mind  up  to 
select  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  as  the  designation  of  his  rank* 

I  think  I  need  scarcely  assure  my  readers  that  old  Sam  Boberts, 
the  retired  soldier,  is  drawn  from  life;  and  I  may  add,  that  I  haye 
scarcely  done  the  fine  old  fellow  and  his  fine  old  wife  sufficient 
justice.  They  were  two  of  the  most  amiable  and  striking  originals  I 
ever  met.  Both  are  now  dead,  but  I  remember  Sam  to  have  been 
far  many  years  engaged  in  teaching  the  sword,  exercise  in  some  of 
the  leading  schools  in  and  about  Dublin.  He  ultimately  gave  this 
up,  however,  having  been  appointed  to  some  comfortable  situation  in 
the  then  FoundHng  Hospital,  where  Ms  Beck  died,  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  did  not,  I  have  heard,  long  survive  her. 

Owing  to  painful  and  peculiar  circumstances,  with  which  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  trouble  the  reader,  there  were  originally  only  five 
hundred  copies  of  this  work  published.  The  individual  for  whom  it 
was  originally  written,  but  who  had  no  more  claim  upon  it  than  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  misrepresented  me,  or  rather  calumniated  me,  so 
grossly  to  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley,  who  published  it,  that  he 
prevailed  upon  them  to  threaten  me  with  criminal  proceedings  for 
having  disposed  of  my  own  work,  and  I  accordingly  received  an 
attorney's  letter,  affording  me  that  very  agreeable  intimation.  Of 
course  they  soon  found  they  had  been  misled,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  not  only  an  unparalleled  outrage,  but  a  matter  attended  with 
too  much  danger,  and  involving  too  severe  a  penalty,  to  proceed  in. 
Little  I  knew  or  suspected  at  the  time,  however,  that  the  sinister 
and  unscrupulous  delusions  which  occasioned  me  and  my  fitmily  so 
much  trouble,  vexation,  and  embarrassment,  were  only  the  fore- 
shadowings  of  that  pitiable  and  melancholy  malady  which  not  long 
afterwards  occasioned  the  unhappy  man  to  be  placed  apart  from 
sodety,  which,  it  is  to  feared,  he  is  never  £lkely  to  rejoin.    I  allude 
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to  those  mattersi  not  only  to  aooount  for  the  limited  number  of  the 
work  that  was  printed,  but  to  satisfy  those  London  pubUshera  to 
"whom  the  individual  in  question  so  foully  misrepresented  me,  that 
my  conduct  in  every  transaction  I  have  had  with  booksellers  has  been' 
straight  forward,  just,  and  honorable,  and  that  I  can  publicly  make 
this  assertion,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  contra- 
dicted. That  the  book  was  cushioned  in  this  country,  I  am  fully 
aware,  and  this  is  all  I  shall  say  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  Indeed 
it  was  never  properly  published  at  all — never  advertised — never 
reviewed,  and,  until  now,  lay  nearly  in  as  much  obscurity  as  if  it  had 
been  still  in  manuscript  A  few  copies  of  it  got  into  the  cireulatmg 
libraries,  but,  in  point  of  &ct,  it  was  never  placed  before  the  public 
at  alL  Whatever  be  its  merits,  however,  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  who  will  do  it  justice,  and,  if  it  fidls,  the  fitult  will  not 
at  least  be  his. 

My  object  in  writing  the  book,  was  to  exhibit,  in  contrast,  three  of 
the  most  powerful  passions  that  can  agitate  the  human  heart — ^I 
mean  love,  ambition,  and  revenge.  To  contrive  the  successive  incidents, 
by  which  the  respective  individuals  on  whose  characters  they  were  to 
operate  should  manifest  their  influence  with  adequate  motives,  and 
without  departing  from  actual  life  and  nature,  as  we  observe  them  in 
action  about  us,  was  a  task  which  required  a  very  close  study  of  the 
human  mind  when  placed  in  peculiar  drcumstances.  In  this  case  the 
great  struggle  was  between  love  and  ambition.  By  ambition,  I  do 
not  mean  the  ambition  of  the  truly  great  man,  who  wishes  to  asso- 
ciate it  with  truth  and  virtue,  and  whose  object  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  gratify  it  by  elevating  his  country  and  his  kind;  no,  but  that  most 
hateful  species  of  it  which  exists  in  the  contrivance  and  working  out 
of  &mily  arrangements  and  insane  projects  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  our  ofiEspring,  under  circumstances  where  we  must  know  that  they 
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€anxiot  be  acoompHshed  wi&out  wrecking  tiie  hapjaness  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  proposed.  Such  a  passion,  in  its  darkest  aspect — 
and  in  this  I  have  drawn  it'— has  nothing  more  in  Tiew  than  the  orualy 
selfish,  and  undignified  object  of  acquiring  some  poor  and  paltry 
title  or  distmction  for  a  son  or  daughter,  without  reference  either  to 
inclination  or  will,  and  too  frequently  in  opposition  to  both.  It  is 
like  introducing  a  system  of  penal  laws  into  domestic  life,  and  estab- 
lishing the  tyranny  of  a  moral  despot  among  the  affecti<ms  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  only  child,  this  ambi- 
tion grows  to  a  terrific  size,  and  its  miserable  ^ctim  acts  with  all  the 
unconscious  violence  of  a  monomaniac 

In  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  the  reader  will  peroeiye  that  it  became  the 
great  and  engrossing  object  of  his  life,  and  that  its  violence  was 
strong  in  proportion  to  that  want  of  all  moral  restraint  which  resulted 
firom  the  creed  of  an  infidel  and  sceptic.  And  I  may  say  here,  that  it 
was  my"  object  to  exhibit  occasionally  the  gloomy  agonies  and  hollow 
delufflons  of  the  latter,  as  the  hard  and  melancholy  system  on  which 
he  based  his  cruel  and  imsparing  ambition.  His  character  was  by  fer 
the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Love  has  an  object;  and,  in  this  case, 
in  the  person  of  Lucy  Gourlay,  it  had  a  reasonable  and  a  noble  one. 
Revenge,  has  an  object ;  and  in  the  person  of  Anthony  Corbet,  or 
Dunphy,  it  also  had,  according  to  the  undiristian  maxims  of  Hfe,  an 
unusually  strong  argument  on  which  to  work  and  sustain  iteelf.  But, 
as  for  Sir  Thomas  Gourla/s  mad  ambition,  I  felt  that,  considermg  his 
sufficiently  elevated  state  of  life,  I  could  only  compensate  for  its  want 
of  all  rational  design,  by  making  him  scorn  and  reject  the  laws  both 
civil  and  religious  by  which  human  society  is  regulated,  and  all  this 
because  he  had  blinded  his  eyes  against  the  traces  of  Providence, 
rather  than  take  his  own  heart  to  task  for  its  ambition.    Had  he 

been  a  Christian,  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  acted  as  he  did.    He 
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shaped  his  own  creed,  however,  and  consequently,  his  own  destiny. 
In  Lady  Edward  Gourlay,  I  haye  endeavored  to  draw  such  a  charac- 
ter as  only  the  trae  and  obedient  Christian  can  present;  and  in  that 
of  his  daughter,  a  girl  endowed  with  the  highest  principles,  the  best 
heart,  and  the  purest  sense  of  honor — a  woman  who  would  have 
been  precisely  such  a  character  as  Lady  Gourlay  was,  had  she  lived 
longer  and  been  subjected  to  the  same  trials.  Throughout  the 
whole  work,  however,  I  trust  that  I  have  succeeded  in  the  purity  and 
loftiness  of  the  moral,  which  was  to  show  the  pemidous  effects  of 
infidelity  and  scepticism,  striving  to  sustain  and  justify  an  insane 
ambition ;  or,  in  a  word,  I  endeavored 

**  To  vindioatethe  ways  of  God  to  man." 

A  literary  friend  of  mme  told  me,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  poet 
Massinger  had  selected  the  same  subject  fbr  his  play  of  '*  A  New  Way 
to  pay  Old  Debts,"  the  same  in  which  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  the 
prominent  character.  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  say,  as  I  did  say, 
in  reply  to  this,  that  I  never  read  the  play  alluded  to,  nor  a  single 
line  of  Massinger's  works;  neither  have  I  ever  seen  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach even  upon  the  stage.  If,  then,  there  should  appear  any  resem- 
blance in  the  scope  or  conduct  of  the  play  and  novel,  or  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  and  Overreach,  I  cannot  be  charged 
either  with  theft  or  imitation,  as  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  play, 
and  of  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  alluded  to. 

I  fear  I  have  dwelt  mudi  too  long  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall 
therefore  close  it  by  a  short  anecdote. 

Some  months  ago  I  chanced  to  read  a  work — ^I  think  by 
an  American  writer^— called,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, "  The  Remin- 
iscences of  a  late  Physician."  I  felt  curious  to  read  the  book,  simply 
because  I  thought  that  the  man  who  could,  after  *<The  Diary  of  a 
late  Physidan,"  come  out  with  a  production  so  named,  must  possess 
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at  the  least  either  very  great  genius  or  the  most  astounding  assurance. 
WeUp  I  went  on  perusing  the  work,  and  found  ahnost  at  once  that  it 
was  what  is  called  a  catchpenny,  and  depended  altogether,  for  its 
success,  upon  the  fitme  and  reputation  of  its  predecessor  of  nearly 
the  same  name.  I  saw  the  trick  at  once,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  I, 
in  common  I  suppose  with  others,  had  been  taken  in  and  bit  Judge 
of  my  astonishment,  howeyer,  when,  as  I  proceeded  to  read  the  de- 
scription of  an  American  lunatic  asylum,  I  found  it  to  be  literatim  et 
verbatim  taken — stolen — ^pirated — sentence  by  sentence,  and  page  by 
page,  from  my  own  descripticm  of  one  in  the  third  volume  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  and  which  I  myself  took  from  dose  observation, 
when,  some  years  ago,  accompanied  by  Dr.  White,  I  was  searching  in 
the  Grangegorman  Limatic  Asylum  and  in  Swift's  for  a  case  of  mad« 
ness  arising  from  disappointm^it  in  lore.  I  was  then  writing  "  Jane 
Sinclair,''  and  to  the  honor  of  the  sex  I  have  to  ccmfess  that  neither 
in  those  establishments,  nor  any  others  either  in  or  about  Dublin, 
could  I  find  sudi  a  case.  Hare,  however,  in  the  Yankee's  book,  there 
were  neither  inverted  commas,  nor  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
the  source  from  which  the  unprincipled  felon  had  stolen  it 

With  respect  to  madhouses,  especially  as  they  were  conducted  up 
until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  if  every 
fact  t)ri^nating  in  craft,  avarice,  oppression,  and  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous ambition  for  family  wealth  and  hereditary  rank,  were  known, 
such  a  dark  series  of  crime  and  cruelty  would  come  to  light  as  the 
public  mind  could  scarcely  conceive— nay,  as  would  shock  humanity 
itself.  Nor  has  this  secret  system  altogether  departed  from  us.  It  is 
not  long  since  the  police  offices  developed  some  facts  rather  suspic- 
ious, and  pretty  plainly  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  the  old  practice. 
The  Lunatic  Commission  is  now  at  work,  and  I  trust  it  wDl  not  confine 
its  investigations  merely  to  public  institutions  of  that  kind,  but  willy 
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if  it  poflsefls  authority  to  do  so,  strictly  and  rigidly  examine  every 
private  asylum  for  lunatics  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  one  other  character,  Ginty  Cooper,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  Any 
person  acquainted  vrith  the  brilliant  and  classical  little  capital  of 
Cultra,  lying  on  the  ccmfines  of  Monaghau  and  Gavan,  will  not  fidl  to 
leoognize  the  remains  of  grace  and  beauty,  which  once  characterized 
that  celebrated  and  well-known  individuaL 

With  respect  to  the  watchhouse  scene,  and  that  in  the  police-office, 
together  with  the  delineation  of  the  *'  Old  Charlies,"  as  the  guardians 
of  the  night  were  then  called ;  to  which  I  may  add  the  portraits  of 
the  two  magistrates ;  I  can  confidently  refer  to  thousands  now  alive 
fbr  their  truth.  Those  matters  took  place  long  before  our  present 
admirable  body  of  metropolitan  police  were  established.  At  that 
period,  the  police  magistracies  were  bestowed,  in  most  cases,  from 
principles  by  no  means  in  apposition  to  the  public  good,  and  not,  as 
now,  upon  gentlemen  perfectly  free  from  party  bias,  and  well  quali- 
fied for  that  difficult  office  by  legal  knowledge,  honorable  feeling,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  impartial  justice,  and  humanity. 

WILLIAM  CARLETON. 

Dublin,  October  26,  1857, 
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CHRONICLES    OP    BALLYTRAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  MAIL  OOACH  BT  NIGHT,  AND  A  BIT  OF  MOONSHINE. 

It  has  been  long  obfierved,  that  every  season  sent  by  the  Almighty, 
has  its  own  peculiar  beauties ;  yet,  although  this  is  felt  to  be  uni- 
yersally  true— just  as  we  know  the  sim  shines,  or  that  we  cannot 
breathe  without  air — still  we  are  all  certain  that  even  the  same 
seasons  have  brief  periods  when  these  beauties  are  more  sensibly 
felt,  and  diffuse  a  more  vivid  spirit  of  enjoyment  through  all  our 
fiiculties.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  gentle  and  serene  influ- 
ence of  a  calm  spring  evenmg  ?  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  seasons  anything  more  delightful  than  the  ex- 
quisite emotion  with  which  a  human  heart,  not  hardened  by  vice, 
or  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  is  softened  into 
tenderness  and  a  general  love  for  the  works  of  Qod,  by  the  pure 
spirit  whch  Ixreathes  of  holiness,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  evening  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April. 

The  season  of  spring  is,  in  fact,  the  resurrection  of  nature  to  life 
and  happiness.  Who  does  not  remember  the  delight  with  which, 
in  early  youth,  when  existence  is  a  living  poem,  and  all  our  emo-. 
tions  sanctify  the  spirit-like  inspiration — the  delight  we  say  witli 
which  our  eye  rested  upon  a  primrose  or  a  daisy  for  the  first  time  ? 
And  how  many  a  long  and  anxious  look  have  we  ourselves  given  at 
the  peak  of  ^Lnockmany,  morning  after  morning,  that  we  might 
be  able  to  announce,  with  an  exulting  heart,  the  gratifying  and 

florious  fact,  that  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  it — because  we 
new  that  then  spring  must  have  come !  And  that  universal  song 
of  the  lark,  which  mis  the  air  with  music ;  how  can  we  forget  the 
bounding  joy  with  which  our  young  heart  drank  it  in  as  we 
danced  m  ecstasy  across  the  fields  ?  Spring,  in  fact,  is  the  season 
dearest  to  the  recollection  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  pure,  and  innocent,  and  beautiful,  in  the  transient  an- 
nals of  his  early  life.    There  is  always  a  mournful  and  pathetic 
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spirit  mingled  "with  our  remembrances  of  it,  which  resembles  the 
sorrow  that  we  feel  for  some  beloved  individual  whom  death  with- 
drew from  our  affections  at  that  r«riod  of  existence  when  youth 
had  nearly  completed  its  allotted  limits,  and  the  promising  mani- 
festations of  all  that  was  virtuous  and  good  were  fillmg  the  parental 
hearts  with  the  happy  hopes  which  futurity  held  out  to  them.  As 
the  heart,  we  repeat,  of  such  a  parent  goes  back  to  brood  over  the 
beloved  memory  of  the  early  lost,  so  do  our  recollections  go  back, 
with  mingled  love  and  sorrow,  to  the  tender  associations  m  spring, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  perish  and  pass  away  in  its  youth. 

These  reflections  have  been  occasioned, — first,  by  the  &ct  that 
its  memory  and  associations  are  inexpressibly  dear  to  ourselves ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  towards  the  close  of  this  brief  but 
beautiful  period  of  the  year  that  our  chronicles  date  their  com* 
mencement. 

One  evening,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  a  coach  called  the  **  Fly  " 
stopped  to  clumge  horses  at  a  small  village  in  a  certain  part  of  Ire- 
land, which,  for  the  present,  shall  be  nameless.  The  sun  had  lust 
sunk  behind  the  western  hills ;  but  those  mild  gleams  which  cnar- 
acterize  his  settings  at  the  close  of  April,  had  communicated  to  the 
clouds  that  peculiarly  soft  and  golden  tint,  on  which  the  eye  loves 
to  rest,  but  from  which  its  light  was  now  gradually  fading.  When 
fresh  horses  had  been  put  to,  a  stranger,  whQ  had  previously  seen 
two  larffe  trunks  secured  on  the  top,  in  a  few  minutes  took  his  place 
beside  Uie  guard,  and  the  coach  proceeded. 

**  Guard,**  he  inquired,  after  they  had  gone  a  couple  of  n^es 
from  the  village,  **  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  age  of  the  moon,-^ 
when  shall  we  have  moonlight  P  *' 

"Not  till  it's  far  in  the  night,  sir." 

"The  coach  passes  through  the  town  of  Ballytrain, — does  it 

« It  does,  sir." 

•*  At  what  hour  do  we  arrive  there  P  " 

"  About  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  sir." 

The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  cast  his  eyes  over  the  aspect  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  night  was  calm,  warm,  and  balmy.  In  the  west,  where  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  there  could  still  be  noticed  the  faint  traces  of 
that  subdued  splendor  with  which  he  sets  in  spring.  The  stars 
were  up,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  sky  and  atmosphere,  were 
full  of  warmth,  and  softness,  and  hope.  As  the  eye  stretched 
across  a  country  that  seemed  to  be  rich  and  well  cultivated,  it  felt 
that  dream-like  charm  of  dim  romance,  which  visible  darkness 
throws  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  which  invests  her  groves,  her 
lordly  mansions,  her  rich  campaigns,  and  her  white  farm-houses, 
with  a  beauty  that  resembles  the  imagery  of  some  delicious  dream, 
more  than  the  realities  of  natural  scenery. 

On  passing  along,  they  could  observe  the  careless-looking  former 
driving  home  his  cows  to  be  milked  and  put  up  for  the  night ; 
whilst,  further  on,  they  passed  half-a-dozen  cars  returning  home, 
some  empty,  and  some  loaded,  from  a  neighboring  fair  or  market, 
their  drivers  in  high  conversation — a  portion  of  them  in  friendship. 
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Bome  in  enmity,  and  in  general  all  equally  disposed,  in  consequence 
of  their  previous  libations,  to  either  one  or  the  other.  Here  they 
meet  a  solitary  traveller,  fatigued  and  care-worn,  carrying  a  bundle 
slung  over  his  shoulder  on  the  point  of  a  stick,  plodding  his  weary 
way  to  ^e  next  village.  Anon  they  were  passed  by  a  couple  of 
gentlemen-farmers  or  country  squires,  proceeding  at  a  brisk  trot 
upon  theur  stout  cobs  or  Hts  of  half-blood,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
and,  by^and-by,  a  spanking  gig  shoots  rapidly  ahead  of  them, 
driven  by  a  smart-lookine  servant  in  murrey-colored  livery,  who 
looks  back  with  a  sneer  of  contempt  as  he  wheels  round  a  comer, 
and  leaves  the  plebeian  vehicle  &r  oehindihim. 

As  for  the  stranger,  he  took  little  notice  of  those  whom  they  met, 
be  their  rank  or  position  in  life  what  it  might;  his  eye  was  seldom 
off  the  country  on  each  side  of  him  as  they  went  along.  It  is  true, 
when  they  passed  a  village  or  small  market-town,  he  glanced  into 
the  houses  as  if  anxious  to  ascertain  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the 
humbler  classes.  Sometimes  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
sitting  around  a  basket  of  potatoes  and  salt,  th«br  miserable-looking 
feces  lit  by  the  dim  light  of  a  rush-candle  into  the  ghastly  pale- 
ness of  spectres.  Again,  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  greater  nap- 
piness ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  symptoms  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress were  visible,  on  the  other  there  was  the  jovial  comfort  of  the 
wealthy  farmer's  house,  with  the  loud  laughter  of  its  contented 
inmates.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  songs  which  streamed  across  the 
fields,  in  the  calm  stillness  of  the  hour,  intimating  that  they  who 
sang  them  were  in  possession,  at  all  evoits,  of  light,  if  not  of  happy 
hearts. 

As  the  night  advanced,  however,  all  these  sounds  began  gradu- 
ally to  die  away.  Nature  and  labor  required  the  refreshment  of 
rest,  and,  as  the  coach  proceeded  at  its  steady  pace,  the  varied  evi- 
dences of  waking  life  became  few  and  far  oetween.  One  after 
another  the  lights,  both  near  and  at  a  distance,  disappeared.  The 
roads  became  silent  and  solitary,  and  the  villages,  as  they  passed 
through  them,  were  sunk  in  repose,  unless,  perhaps,  where  some 
sorrowing  family  were  kept  awake  by  the  watchings  that  were 
necessary  at  the  bed  of  sickness  or  death,  as  was  evident  by  the 
melancholy  steadiness  of  the  lights,  or  the  slow,  cautious  motion 
by  which  they  glided  from  one  apartment  to  another. 

The  moon  had  now  been  for  some  time  up,  and  the  coach  had 
just  crossed  a  bridge  that  was  known  to  be  exactly  sixteen  miles 
from  the  town  of  which  the  stranger  had  made  inquines. 

**  I  think,"  said  the  latter,  ad&essing  the  guard,  **  we  are  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Ballytrain." 

"You  appear  to  know  the  neighborhood,  sir?"  replied  the 
guard. 

"I  have  asked  you  a  question,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  some- 
what sternly,  **  and,  instead  of  answering  it,  you  ask  me  another." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  guard,  smiling,  "  it  *s  the 
custom  of  the  country.  Yes,  sir,  we're  exactly  sixteen  miles 
firom  Ballytrain — that  bridge  is  the  mark.  It 's  a  fine  country,  sir, 
from  this  to  that — " 

**  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  ask  \t  «&  ^ 
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particular  &Tor  that  you  "will  not  open  your  lips  to  me  until  we 
reach  the  town,  unless  I  ask  you  a  question.  On  that  condition 
I  will  give  you  half-a-crown  when  we  get  there.** 

The  fellow  put  his  hand  to  his  lips,  to  hint  that  he  was  mute, 
and  nodded,  but  spoke  not  a  word,  and  the  coach  proceeded  in 
silence. 

To  those  who  have  a  temperament  fraught  with  poetry  or  feel- 
ing, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  pass,  of  a  calm,  delightful 
spring  night,  under  a  clear,  starry  sky,  and  a  bright  moon,  through 
a  country  eminently  picturesque  and  beautiful,  must  be  one  of 
those  enjoyments  wmch  fiU  the  neart  with  a  memory  that  lasts  for 
ever.  ]But  when  we  suppose  that  a  person,  whose  soul  is  tenderly 
alive  to  the  influence  of  local  afiections,  and  who,  when  absent, 
has  brooded  in  sorrow  over  the  memory  of  his  native  hills  and 
valleys,  his  lakes  and  mountains — ^the  rivers,  where  he  hunted  the 
otter  and  snared  the  trout,  and  who  has  never  revisited  them, 
even  in  his  dreams,  without  such  strong  emotions  as  caused  him 
to  wake  with  his  eye-lashes  steeped  in  tears — ^when  such  a  person,  * 
full  of  enthusiastic  affection  and  a  strong  imagination,  returns  to 
his  native  place  after  a  long  absence,  under  the  pecidiar  circum- 
stances which  we  are  describing,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that 
the  heart  of  the  stranger  was  filled  with  sucL  a  conflicting 
tumult  of  feelings  and  recollecti<ms  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
portray. 

From  the  moment  the  coach  passed  the  bridge  we  have  alluded 
to,  every  hill,  and  residence,  and  river,  and  lake,  and  meadow, 
vras  familiar  to  him,  and  he  felt  such  an  individual  love  and  affec- 
tion for  them,  as  if  they  had  been  capable  of  welcoming  and  feel- 
ing the  presence  of  the  light-hearted  boy,  whom  they  had  so  oftoi 
made  happy. 

In  the  gairish  eye  of  day,  the  contemplation  of  this  exquisite 
landscape  would  have  been  neither  so  affecting  to  the  heart,  nor  so 
beautiful  to  the  eye.  He,  the  stranger,  had  not  seen  it  for  years, 
except  in  his  dreams,  and  now  he  saw  it  in  reality,  invested  with 
that  ideal  beauty  in  which  fancy  had  adorned  it  in  those  visions  of 
the  night.  The  river,  as  it  gleamed  dimly,  according  as  it  was  lit 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  lake,  as  it  ehoae  vnth  pale  but 
visionary  beauty,  possessed  an  interest  which  the  light  of  day 
would  never  have  mven  them.  The  light,  too,  which  lay  on  the 
sleeping  groves,  and  made  the  solitary  church  spires,  as  tney  went 
along,  visible,  in  dim,  but  distant  beauty,  and  the  clear  outhnes  of 
his  oum  mountains,  unchanged  and  unchangeable — all,  all  crowded, 
from  the  force  of  the  recollections  with  which  they  were  associated, 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  laid  himself  back,  and,  for  some  minutes, 
wept  tears  that  were  at  once  both  sweet  and  bitter. 

in  proportion  as  they  advanced  towards  the  town  of  Ballytrain, 
the  stranger  imagined  that  the  moon  shed  a  diviner  radiance  over 
the  surround  ''ountry;  but  this  impression  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact,  tha*  *•  j»-c^,\?r  becoming,  every  mile  they  proceeded, 
better  an' I  '  '••.-  v.  i  t»>  'fnt^  At  length  they  came  to  a  long 
but  gradual  '«^<  t^e  stranger  knew  that,  on 

reaching  its  enuu.  ;  md  a  distinct  view  of  the 
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magnificent  Yalley  on  which  lus  native  parish  lay.  He  begged  of 
the  coachman  to  stop  for  half  a  minute,  and  the  latter  did  so. 
The  scene  was  indeed  unriyalled.  All  that  constitutes  a  rich  and 
cultivated  country,  with  bold  mountain  scener}*  in  the  distancci 
lay  stretched  before  him.  To  the  right,  wound,  in  dim  but  silver- 
like beauty,  a  fine  river,  which  was  lost  to  the  eye  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  wood  of  Gallagh.  To  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  every 
scene  and  locality  was  distinct  beyond  belief,  simply  because  they 
were  lit  up,  not  only  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  but  by  the 
purer  and  stronger  light  of  his  own  early  afiectioiis  and  memory. 

Now  it  was,  indeed,  that  his  eye  caught  in^  at  a  glance,  all  those 
places  and  objects  that  had  held  their  ground  so  strongly  and  firmly 
m  his  heart.  The  moon,  though  sinking,  was  brilliant,  and  the 
cloudless  expanse  of  heaven  seemed  to  reflect  her  ligh^  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  shadows  that  projected  from  the  trees,  houses, 
and  other  elevated  objects,  were  aai^  and  distinct  in  proportion  to 
the  flood  of  mild  eflulgence  which  poured  down  upon  them  from  the 
firmament.  Let  not  our  readers  hesitate  to  believe  us  when 
we  say,  that  the  heart  of  the  stranger  felt  touched  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  happiness  as  he  passed  through  their  very  shadows — 
proceeding,  as  they  did,  from  objects  that  he  had  lookea  upon  as  the 
mends  of  his*^outh,  before  life  had  opened  to  him  the  dark  and 
blotted  pages  of  suffering  and  sorroVr.  There,  dimly  shining  to  the 
right  below  him,  was  the  transparent  river  in  which  he  had  taken 
many  a  truant  plunge,  and  a  little  further  on  he  could  see  without 
difficulty  the  white  cascade  tumbling  down  the  precipice,  and 
mark  its  dim  scintillations,,  that  looked,  under  the  light  of  the 
moon,  like  masses  of  shivered  ice,  were  it  not  that  such  a  notion 
was  contradicted  by  the  soft  dash  and  continuous  murmur  of  its 
waters. 

But  where  was  the  gray  mill,  and  the  large  white  dwelling  of 
the  miller  ?  and  that  new-looking  mansion  on  the  elevation — ^it  was 
not  there  in  his  time,  nor  several  others  that  he  saw  around  him  ; 
and,  hold — what  sacrilege  is  this  ?  The  coach  is  not  upon  the  old 
road — ^not  on  that  with  every  turn  and  winding  of  which  the  light 
foot  of  his  boyhood  was  so  &miliar !  What,  too !  the  school-house 
down — its  very  foundations  razed — its  light-hearted  pupils,  some 
dead,  others  dispersed,  its  master  in  the  dust,  and  its  din,  bustle,  and 
monotonous  murmur — all  banished  and  gone,  like  the  pageantry 
of  a  dream.  Such,  however,  is  life ;  and  he  who,  on  returning  to 
his  birthplace  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  expects  to  find 
either  the  country  or  its  inhaUtants  as  he  left  them,  will  experi- 
ence, in  its  most  painful  sense,  the  bitterness  of  disappointment. 
Let  every  such  individual  prepare  himself  for  the  consequences  of 
death,  change,  and  desolation. 

At  length  the  coach  drove  into  Ballytrain,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  passengers  found  themselves  opposite  to  the  sign  of  the  Mitre, 
which  swung  over  the  door  of  the  principal  inn  of  that  remarkable 
town. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  guard,  addressing  the  stranger,  "  I  think  I  have 
kept  my  word." 

The  latter,  without  making  any  reply,  dropped  five  alull^^Vs^x^ 
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his  hand ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes — ^for  the  coach  changed 
horses  there — he  desired  him  to  call  the  waiter  or  landlord,  or  any 
one  to  whom  he  could  entrust  his  trunks  until  morning. 

*<  You  are  going  to  stop  in  the  *  Mithre/  sir,  of  course  ?  **  said  the 
guards  inquiringly. 

The  traveller  nodded  assent,  and,  having  seen  his  luggage  taken 
into  the  inn,  and  looking,  for  a  moment,  at  the  town,  proceeded 
along  the  shadowy  side  of  the  main  street,  and,  instead  of  seeking 
his  l^d,  had,  in  a  short  time,  altogether  vanished,  and  in  a  manner 
that  was  certainly  mysterious,  nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  again 
until  noon  on  the  foUowmg  day. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  he  was  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  and,  although  not  clumsy,  yet,  on 
being  closely  scanned,  he  appeared  beyond  question  to  be  very  com- 

Eact,  closely  knit,  well-proportioned,  and  muscular.  Of  his  dress, 
owever,  we  must  say,  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  define,  or 
rather  to  infer  from  it  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or  not,  or  to 
what  rank  or  station  of  life  he  belonged.  His  hair  was  black  and 
curled ;  his  features  regular ;  and  his  mouth  and  nose  particularly 
aristocratic;  but  that  which  constituted  the  most  strikmg  feature 
of  his  face  was  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  which  kindled  or  became  mel- 
low according  to  die  emotions  by  which  he  happeneiil  to  be  influr 
enced. 

"My  good  lad,"  said  he  to  "Boots,"  after  his  return,  "will  you 
send  me  the  landlord  ?  " 

"I  can't,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  " he 's  not  at  home." 

"  Well,  then,  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  the  waiter." 

"  I  wUl,  sir,"  replied  the  monkey,  leaving  the  room  with  an  evident 
feeling  of  confident  alacrity. 

Almost  immediately  a  good-looking  girl,  with  Irish  features,  brown 
hair,  and  pretty  blue  eyes,  presented  herseUl 

"  Well,  sur  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  interrogative  tone. 

"  Why,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  come  at 
any  member  of  this  establishment ;  I  wish  to  see  the  waiter." 

"  I  *m  the  waiter,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  an  unconscious  fece. 

"The  deuce  you  are!"  he  exclaimed;  "however,"  he  added, 
recovering  himself,  "I  cannot  possibly  wish  for  a  better.  It  is 
very  likely  that  I  may  stop  with  you  for  some  time— perhaps  a  few 
months.  Will  you  see  now  that  a  room  and  bed  are  prepared  for 
me,  and  that  my  trunks  are  put  into  my  own  apartment  ?  Get  a 
fire  into  my  sitting-room  and  bedchamber.  Let  my  bed  be  well 
aired;  and  see  that  every  thing  is  done  cleanly  and  comfortably, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  Sartinly,  sir,  an'  I  hope  we  won't  lave  you  much  to  complain 
of.  As  for  the  sheets,  wait  till  you  try  them.  The  wild  myrtles 
of  Drumgau,  beyant  the  demesne  'ishout,  is  foulded  in  them;  an' 
if  the  smell  of  them  won't  make  you  think  yourself  in  Paradise, 
'tis  n't  my  fault." 

The  stranger,  on  looking  at  her  somewhat  more  closely,  saw  that 
she  was  an  exceedingly  neat,  tight,  clean-looking  young  woman,  &ir 
and  youthful,  or,  as  2ie  proverb  nas  it,  one  that  was  "  bursting  out  of 
her  stays." 
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** Have  you  been  long  in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  here?**  he  asked. 

**  No  sir,"  she  replied — **  about  six  months." 

**Do  you  never  keep  male  waiters  in  this  establishment?"  he 
inquired 

"Oh,  yes,  rir;  Paudeen  Gair  and  I  generally  act  week  about. 
This  is  my  week,  sir,  an'  he  *s  at  the  plough." 

•*  And  where  have  you  been  at  service  before  you  came  here,  my 
good  girl  ?  " 

"  In  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's,  sir." 

The  stranger  could  not  prevent  himself  from  starting. 

"  In  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  pray  in  what 
capacity  were  you  there  ?  " 

**  I  was  own  maid  to  Miss  Gourlay,  sir." 

**  To  Miss  Gourlay !  and  how  did  you  come  to  leave  your  situation 
with  her  P" 

**  When  I  find  you  have  a  right  to  ask,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  will 
tell  you ;  but  not  till  then." 

"  I  stand  reproved,  my  good  girl,"  he  said ;  **  I  have  indeed  no 
light  to  enter  mto  such  inquiries ;  but  I  trust  I  have  for  those  that 
are  more  to  the  purpose.    What  have  you  for  dinner  P  " 

**  Fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  and 
a  fine  fitt  buck  firom  the  deer-park." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he,  "  that  really  promises  well — ^indeed  it  is 
more  than  I  expected — ^you  had  no  quarrel,  I  hope,  at  parting  P  I 
beg  your  pardon — a  fat  buck,  you  say.  Come,  I  will  have  a  slice  of 
that." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  she  replied ;  **  what  else  would  you  wish  P  " 

^  To  know,  my  dear,  whether  Sir  Thomas  is  as  severe  upon  her 
as — ahem! — anything  at  all  you  like — I'm  not  particular — only 
don't  forget  a  slice  of  the  buck,  out  of  the  haanch,  my  dear;  and, 
whisper,  as  you  and  I  are  likely  to  become  better  acquainted — all 
in  a  civil  way,  of  course — ^here  is  a  trifle  of  earnest,  as  a  proof  that, 
if  you  be  attentive,  I  shall  not  be  ungenerous." 

**  1  don't  know,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head,  and  hesitating  $ 
"you're  a  sly-looking  gentleman — and,  if  I  thought  that  you  had 
any " 

**  Design,  you  would  say,"  he  replied ;  "  no — ^none,  at  any  rate, 
that  is  improper  j  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  honor,  and 
in  such  you  may  feirly  accept  of  it.  So,"  he  added,  as  he  dropped 
the  money  into  her  hand,  "  Sir  Thomas  insisted  that  you  should  go  P 
Hem ! — ^hem ! " 

The  girl  started  in  her  turn,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  good  deal  of 
surprise: — 

'*  Sir  Thomas  insisted !  How  did  you  come  to  know  that,  shr  P 
/  tould  you  no  such  thing." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,  you — a — a — hem — did  you  not  say  some- 
thing to  that  effect  P  Perhaps,  however,"  he  added,  apprehensive 
lest  he  might  have  alarmed,  or  rather  excited  her  suspicions — **  per- 
haps I  was  mistaken.  I  only  imagined,  I  suppose,  that  you  said 
something  to  that  effect ;  but  it  does  not  matter — ^I  have  no  intimacy 
with  the  Gourlays,  I  assure  you — ^I  think  that  is  what  you  call 
them — and  none  at  all  with  Sir  Thomas — ^is  not  that  his  name  P 
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Ckx>d-by  now;  I  shall  take  a  walk  through  the  town— how  is  this 
you  name  it  P  Bdlytrain,  I  think — and  return  at  five,  when  I  trust 
you  will  have  dinner  ready .'* 

He  then  put  on  his  hat,  and  sauntered  out,  apparantly  to  view  the 
town  and  its  environs,  fully  satisfied  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  left  it  when  a  boy,  and  of  the  changes  which  time  and 
travel  had  wrought  in  his  appearance,  no  livmg  individual  there 
oould  possibly  reoogniase  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TEE  TOWN  AND  ITS  INHABTTANTB. 

The  town  itself  contained  about  six  thousand  iuhabitants,  had  a 
diurch,  a  chapel,  a  meeting-house,  and  also  a  place  of  worship  for 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Methodist  connexion.  It  was  nearly 
half  a  mile  long,  ky  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  ran  up  an 
elevation  or  slight  hill,  and  down  a^ain  on  the  other  side,  whereit 
tapered  away  into  a  string  of  cabms.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  it  ccmtained  a  main  street,  three  or  four  with  less  preten- 
sions,  together  with  a  tribe  of  those  vile  alleys  which  consist  of  a 
double  row  of  b^;garly  cabins,  or  huts,  facmg  each  other,  and  lying 
so  closely,  that  a  tall  man  might  almost  stand  with  a  foot  on  the 
threshold  of  each,  or  if  in  the  middle,  that  is  halfway  between 
them,  he  might,  were  he  so  inclined,  and  without  moving  to 
either  side,  sh&e  hands  with  the  inhabitants  on  his  right  and  left 
To  the  left,  as  you  went  up  from  the  north,  and  nearly  adjoining 
the  cathedral  church,  which  heed  you,  stood  a  bishop's  palaoe, 
behind  which  lay  %  magnificent  demesne.  At  that  time,  it  is 
but  just  to  say  that  the  chimneys  of  this  princely  residence  were 
never  smokeless,  nor  its  saloons  silent  and  deserted  as  they  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  years.  No,  the  din  of  industry  was  then  incessant 
in  and  about  the  offices  of  that  palace,  and  the  song  of  many  a 
light  heart  and  happy  spirit  rang  sweetly  in  the  valleys,  on  the 
pmins  and  hills,  ana  over  the  meadows  of  that  beautiful  demesne, 
with  its  noble  deer-park  stretching  up  to  the  heathy  hills  behind 
it  Many  a  time,  when  a  school-boy,  have  we  mounted  the  demesne 
wall  in  question,  and  contemplated  its  meadows,  wa>ing  under 
the  sunny  breeze,  together  with  the  long  strings  of  happy  mowers, 
the  harmonious  swing  of  whose  scythes,  associated  with  the 
cheerful  noise  of  their  whetting,  caused  the  very  heart  within  us 
to  kindle  with  such  a  sense  of  pure  and  early  enjoyment  as  does 
yet,  and  ever  will,  ccmstitute  a  portion  of  our  best  and  happiest 
recollections. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  it  mattered  little  whether  the 
prelate  who  possessed  it  resided  at  home  or  not  If  he  did  not,  his 
family  generally  did ;  but,  at  all  events,  during  Uieir  absence,  or 
during  their  residence,  constant  employment  was  given,  every  work- 
ing-day in  the  year,  to  at  least  one  hundred  happy  and  contented 
poor  from  a  neighboring  and  dependent  village,  every  one  of  whom 
was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 
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I  have  stood,  not  long  ago,  upon  a  beautijful  elevation  in  that 
demesne,  and,  on  looking  around  mc,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  deserted 
and  gloomy  country.  The  happy  village  was  gone — razed  to  the 
very  foimdations — ^the  demesne  was  a  solitude — ^the  songs  of  the 
reapers  and  mowers  had  vanished,  as  it  were,  into  the  recesses  of 
memory,  and  the  magnificent  palace,  dull  and  lonely,  lay  as  if  it 
were  situated  in  some  land  of  the  dead,  where  himian  voice  or  foot- 
step had  not  been  heard  for  years. 

The  stranger,  who  had  gone  out  to  view  the  town,  found,  during 
that  survey,    little  of  this  absence  of  employment,  and  its  conse- 

Suent  destitution,  to  disturb  him.    Many  thmgs,  it  is  true,  both  in 
[le  town  and  suburbs,  were  liable  to  objection. 

Abundance  there  veas ;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  he  could  see, 
at  a  glance,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  unclean  and  slovenly  habits, 
and  Siat  the  processes  of  husbandry  and  tillage  were  disfigured  by 
old  usages,  that  were  not  only  painful  to  contemplate,  but  disgrace- 
ful to  civilization. 

The  stranger  was  proceeding  down  the  town,  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  a  ragged,  dissipated-looking  young  man,  who  had, 
however,  about  him  the  evidences  of  having  seen  oetter  days.  The 
latter  touched  his  hat  to  him,  and  observed,  **  You  seem  to  be  exam- 
ining our  town,  sir  ?  ** 

*•  rray,  what  is  your  name  P  "  inquired  the  stranger,  without  seem- 
ing to  notice  the  question. 

«*  Why,  for  the  present,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  beg  to  insinuate  that  I 
am  rather  under  a  cloud ;  and,  if  you  have  no  objection^  would  pre- 
fer to  remain  anonymous,  or  to  preserve  my  incognitOf  as  they  say, 
for  some  time  longer." 

"  Have  you  no  aiiaSf  by  which  you  may  be  known  P  " 

**  Unquestionably,  an  alias  I  have,"  replied  #e  other ;  "for,  as  to 
passing  through  lite,  in  the  broad,  anonymous  sense,  without  some 
token  to  distinguish  you  by,  the  thing,  to  a  man  like  me,  is  impos- 
uble.  I  am  consequently  known  as  'Frank  Fenton,  a  name  I  Dor- 
rowed  from  a  former  friend  of  mine,  an  old  schoolfellow,  who,  while 
he  lived,  was,  like  myself,  a  bit  of  an  original  in  his  way.  How  do 
"you  like  our  town,  sir  P  ■  *  he  added,  changing  the  subject. 

"  I  have  seen  too  little  of  it,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  to  judge.  Is 
this  your  native  town,  Mr,  Fenton  P  "  he  added. 

•*No,  sir;  not  my  native  town,"  replied  Fenton;  but  I  have 
resided  here  from  hand  to  mputh  long  enough  to  know  almost  every 
individual  in  the  barony  at  large." 

During  this  dialogue,  the  stranger  eyed  Fenton,  as  he  called  him- 
self, very  closely ;  in  fact,  he  watched  every  feature  of  his  with  a 
degree  of  curiosity  and  doubt  that  was  exceedingly  singular. 

*•  Have  you,  sir,  been  here  before  P "  asked  Fenton ;  "  or  is  this 
your  first  visit  P  " 

«*  It  IS  not  my  first  visit,"  replied  the  other;  "but  it  is  likely  I 
shall  reside  here  for  some  months." 

"For  the  benefit  of  your  health,  I  presume P"  asked  modest 
Frank. 

"My  good  fiiend,"  replied  the  stranger,  "I  wish  to  make  an 
observation.    It  is  possible,  I  say,  that  I  may  remain  here  foi  wstafc 

2* 
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months ;  now,  pray,  attend,  and  mark  me — ^wheneTer  you  and  I 
chance,  on  any  future  occasion,  to  meet,  it  is  to  be  understood 
between  us  that  you  are  to  answer  me  in  any  thing  I  ask,  which  you 
know,  and  I  to  answer  you  in  nothing,  imless  I  wish  it." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  low  and  not  imgraceful  bow  j 
"  that 's  a  compliment  all  to  the  one  side,  Hke  Clogher."  * 

**  Very  well,"  returned  the  stranger ;  **  I  have  something  to  add,  in 
order  to  make  this  arrangement  more  palatable  to  you." 

"  Hold,  shr,"  replied  the  other ;  "  before  jou  proceed  further,  you 
must  understand  me,  I  shall  pledge  myself  unoer  no  terms, — and  I 
care  not  what  t^ey  may  be — ^to  answer  any  question  that  may  throw 
light  upon  my  own  personal  identity,  or  past  history." 

**  That  will  not  be  necessar}',"  replied  tne  stranger. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  Fenton,  starting;  "do  you 
mean  to  hint  thiat  you  know  me  P  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  other ;  **  how  could  I  know  a  man  whom  I 
never  saw  before  ?  No ;  it  is  merely  concerning  the  local  history  of 
Ballytrain  and  its  inhabitants  that  I  am  spealung." 

There  was  a  slight  degree  of  dry  irony,  however,  on  his  face,  as  he 
spoke. 

**  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  in  the  mean  time,  I  don't  see  why  / 
am  to  comply  with  a  condition  so  dictatonally  laid  down  by  a  person 
of  whom  I  know  nothing." 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,"  said  our  strange  friend,  "  that  you  are  evi- 
dently a  lively  and  intelligent  fellow,  not  badly  educated,  I  think — 
and,  as  it  is  likely  that  you  have  no  very  direct  connexion  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that,  in  the  way  of  mere  amusement,  you  may  be  able  to " 

"  Hem !  I  see — ^to  give  you  all  the  scandal  of  the  place  for  miles 
about;  that  is  wha^you  would  sayP  and  sol  can.  But  suppose 
a  spark  of  the  gentleman  should — should — but  come,  hang  it,  that  is 
gone,  hopelessly  ^one.    What  is  your  wish  T  " 

"In  the  first  place,  to  see  you  better  clothed.  Excuse  me — ^and, 
if  I  offend  you,  say  so — but  it  is  not  my  wish  to  say  any  thing  that 
mfght  occasion  you  pain.    Are  you  given  to  liquor  ?  " 

"  Much  ofbener  than  liquor  is  given  to  me,  I  assiu^  you ;  it  is  my 
meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging — without  it  I  must  die.  And, 
harkee,  now ;  when  I  meet  a  man  I  like,  and  who,  after  all,  has  a 
touch  of  humanity  and  truth  about  him,  to  such  a  man,  I  say,  I  my- 
self am  all  truth,  at  whatever  cost;  but  to  every  other — to  your 
knave,  your  hypocrite,  or  your  trimmer,  for  instance,  all  falsehood — 
deep,  downright,  wanton  falsehood.  In  fact,  I  would  scorn  to  throw 
away  truth  upon  them." 

"You  are  oadly  dressed." 

"Ah!  after  all,  how  little  is  known  of  the  human  heart  and 
character ! "  exclaimed  Fenton.  "  The  subject  of  dress  and  the 
associations  connected  ynth  it  have  all  been  efi^ed  from  my  mind 
and  feelings  for  years.  So  long  as  we  are  capable  of  looking  to  our 
dress,  there  is  always  a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect  left    Dress 

•  The  proverb  U  pretty  general  throughout  Tyrone.    The  town  of  Clogher 
consists  of  only  a  single  string  of  houses. 
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I  never  tbink  of,  unless  as  a  mere  animal  protection  against  the 
elements." 

"Well,  then,"  observed  the  other,  surveyine  this  unfortmiate 
wretch  with  compassion,  "whether  all  perception  of  honor  and 
self-respect  is  lost  in  you  I  care  not.  Here  are  five  pounds  for  you ; 
that  is  to  say — and  pray  understand  me — ^I  commit  them  absolutely 
to  your  own  keeping — ^your  own  honor,  your  self-respect,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.  Purchase  putin  clotiies, 
get  better  linen,  a  hat  and  shoes :  when  this  is  done^  if  you  have 
strength  of  mind  and  resolution  of  character  to  do  it,  come  to  me  at 
the  head  inn,  where  I  stop,  and  I  will  only  a^  you,  in  return,  to  tell 
me  anything  you  know  or  have  heard  about  such  subjects  as  may 
chance  to  occur  to  me  at  the  moment." 

On  receiving  the  mcmey,  the  poor  fellow  &stened  his  eyes  on  it 
with  such  an  expression  of  amazement  as  defies  description.  His 
physical  strength  and  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  life  he 
led,  were  nearly  gone — a  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the 
keen  e^e  of  the  stranger,  on  whose  face  there  was  an  evident 
expression  of  deep  compassion.  The  unfortunate  Frank  Fenton 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  his  &ce  became  deadly  pfile,  and  after 
surveying  the  notes  for  a  time,  he  held  them  out  to  the  other, 
exclaiming,  as  he  extended  his  hand — 

"No,  no!  have  it,  no!  You  are  a  decent  fellow,  and  I  will  not 
impose  upon  you.  Take  back  your  money ;  I  know  myself  too  well 
to  accept  of  it.  I  never  could  keep  money,  and  I  would  n't  have  a 
shilling  of  this  in  my  possession  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours." 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  stranger,  "it  comes  not  back  to  me 
again.  Drink  it — eat  it — spend  it  as  you  may ;  but  I  rely  on  your 
own  honor,  notwithstanding  what  you  say,  m  apply  it  to  a  better 
purpose." 

"Well,  now,  let  me  see,"  said  Fenton,  musing,  and  as  if  in  a 
kind  of  soliloquy ;  "  ^ou  are  a  good  fellow,  no  doubt  of  it — ^that  is, 
if  you  have  no  lurking,  dishonest  design  in  all  this.  Let  me  see. 
Why,  now,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  enormous  sum  of 
five  shillings  in  my  possession,  much  less  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  which  I  presume  must  be  pretty  close  upon  five  pounds ;  and 
in  honest  bank  notes,  too.  One,  two,  three — ^ha!— eh!  eh! — oh 
yes,"  he  proceeded,  evidently  struck  with  some  discovery  that 
astgnished  him.  "Ay!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  keenly  at  a  certain 
name  that  happened  to  be  written  upon  one  of  the  notes;  "well,  it 
is  all  right!    Thank  you,  sir;  I  will  keep  the  money." 


CHAPTER  III. 

PAUDEEN    GAm'S    RECEIPT    HOW  TO    MAKE  A  BAD    DINNER  A  GOOD 
ONE — ^THE  STRANGER  FINDS  FENTON  AS  MYSTERIOUS  AS  HIMSELF. 

The  stranger,  on  reaching  the  inn,  had  not  long  to  wait  for  dinner, 
which,  to  his  disappointment,  was  anything  but  what  he  had.  Vi^«a 
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taught  to  expect.  The  Mr  ^waiter"  had  led  his  imag^atiofn  a 
very  ludicrous  dance,  indeed,  havinff,  as  Shakspeare  says,  kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  his  ear,  but  br&en  it  to  his  hope,  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  to  his  appetite.  On  sitting  down,  he  found  before 
him  two  excellent  salt  herrings  to  begin  witii;  and  on  ringing  the 
bell  to  inquire  why  he  was  provided  with  such  a  dainty,  the  male 
Waiter  himself,  who  had  finisned  the  field  he  had  been  ploughing, 
made  his  appearance,  after  a  delay  of  about  fire  minutes,  very  coolfy 
wiping  his  mouth,  for  he  had  been  at  dinner. 

**  Are  you  the  waiter  P  **  asked  the  stranger,  sharply. 

**  No,  sir,  I  'm  not  the  waiter,  myself;  but  I  and  Peggy  Moylan 
is." 

"  And  why  did  n't  you  come  when  I  rang  for  you  at  first  P  " 

**  I  was  just  finismn'  my  dinner,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  pullin? 
the  bone  of  a  herring  from  between  his  teeth,  then  going  over  and 
deliberately  throwing  it  into  the  fire. 

The  stranger  was  silent  with  astonishment,  and,  in  truth,  felt  a 
stronger  inchnation  to  laugh  than  to  scold  him.  This  fellow,  thought 
he,  is  clearly  an  original ;  I  must  draw  him  out  a  little. 

**  Why,  su*,"  he  proceeded,  **  was  I  served  with  a  pair  oi  d— d  salt 
herrings,  as  a  part  of  my  dinner  P  " 

"  Whist,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow,  **  don 't  curse  anything  that  God — 
blessed  be  his  name — has  made ;  it 's  not  right,  it 's  sinf^." 

"  But  why  was  I  served  with  two  salt  herrings,  I  ask  again  P  " 

"  Why  wor  you  sarved  with  them  P — ^Why,  was  n  't  it  what  we  had 
ourselves  ?  ** 

"  Was  I  not  promised  venison  P  " 

"  Who  promised  it  to  vou  P  " 

"  That  female  waiter  of  yours." 

"Peggy  Moylan P  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  the  feu't  wasnt 
hers.  vVe  |;iad  a  party  o'  gintlemen  out  here  last  week,  and  the 
Borra  drop  of  it  they  left  behind  them.  Devil  a  drop  of  venison 
there  is  in  the  house  now.  You're  an  Englishman,  at  any  rate,  sir, 
I  think  by  your  discourse  P  " 

"Was  I  not  promised  part  of  a  fat  buck  from  the  demesne 
adjoining,  and  where  is  itP  I  thought  I  was  to  have  fish,  fiesh,  and 
fowl." 

"Well,  and  haven't  you  fishP"  replied  the  fellow.  "What  do 
vou  call  them  P  "  he  added,  pointing  to  the  herrings ;"  an'  as  to  a 
fat  buck,  faith,  it  is  n  't  part  of  one,  but  a  whole  one  you  have. 
What  do  you  ca\\  that  ?  "  He  lifted  an  old  battered  tin  cover,  and 
discovered  a  rabbit,  gathered  up  as  if  it  were  in  the  act  of  starting 
for  its  burrow.  "  You  see,  Peggy,  sir,  always  keeps  her  word  j  for 
it  was  a  buck  rabbit  she  meant.  Well,  now,  there 's  the  fish  and 
the  flesh ;  and  here,"  he  proceeded,  uncovering  another  dish,  "  is  the 
fowl." 

On  lifting  the  cover,  a  pair  of  enormous  lees,  with  spiurs  on  them 
an  inch  ana  a  half  long,  were  projected  at  full  length  towards  the 
guest,  as  if  the  old  cock — ^for  such  it  was — were  determined  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last. 

"  Well,  said  the  stranger,  "all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  got  a  very 
bad  dinner." 
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''Well,  an'  what  suppose?  Sure  it  has  been  manj a betther 
man's  case.  However,  you  have  one  remedy ;  always  ait  the  more 
of  it — that 's  the  sure  card ;  ever  and  always  when  you  have  a  bad 
dinner,  ait,  I  say,  the  more  of  it.  I  don't  think,  sir,  beggin'  your 
pardon,  that  you  *ve  seen  much  of  the  world  yet." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  the  other,  who  could  with  diffi- 
culty restrain  his  mirth  at  the  fellow's  cool  self-sufficiency 
and  assurance. 

**  Because,  sir,  no  man  that  has  seen  the  world,  and  knows  its 


to  go  beyant  your  manes,  or  whatsomever  allowance  you  get" 

**  Allowance !  what  do  you  mean  by  allowance  P  " 

''I  mane,"  he  replied,  **  that  there's  not  such  a  crew  of  bare&oed 
liars  on  the  airth  as  you  English  travellers,  as  they  call  you. 
What  do  you  think,  but  one  of  them  had  the  imperance  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  allowed  a  guinea  a-day  to  live  on !  Troth,  I  crossed 
myself,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  business,  an'  that  I  did  n't  think 
the  house  or  place  was  safe  while  he  was  in  it — for  it 's  I  that  has 
the  mortal  hatred  of  a  liar." 

**  What  liquor  have  you  cot  in  the  house  ?  " 

**  No — ^if  there 's  one  thing  on  airth  that  I  hate  worse  than  an- 
other, it 's  a  man  that  shuffles — ^that  won't  tell  the  truth,  or  give  you 
a  straight  answer.  We  have  plenty  o'  liquor  in  the  house — ^more 
than  you  11  use,  at  any  rate." 

f^But  what  descriptions  ?    How  many  kinds  ?  for  instance — '* 

''Kinds  enough,  for  that  matther — all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
liquor." 

"  EEave  you  any  wine  P  " 

"  Wine !  Well,  now,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  a  friend ;  sure, 
't  is  n't  wine  you  'd  be  thinking  of  ?  " 

"But,  if  I  pay  for  it?" 

•*  Pay  for  it — ay,  and  break  yourself— go  beyant  your  manes,  as 
I  said.  No,  no — ^I  *11  give  you  no  wine — ^it  would  be  only  aidin' 
you  In  extravagance,  an'  I  would  n't  have  the  sin  of  it  to  answer 
for.  We  have  all  enough,  and  too  much  to  answer  for,  God 
knows." 

The  last  observation  was  made  sotto  voce,  and  with  the  serious 
manner  of  a  man  who  uttered  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  religious 
truth.  . 

"  Well,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  since  you  won't  allow  me  wine, 
have  you  no  cheaper  liquor?  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  dining  with- 
out something  stronger  than  water." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  yourself.    We  have  good  porther." 

"Bring  me  a  bottle  of  it,  then." 

"It's  beautiful  on  draught" 

"  But  I  prefer  it  in  bottle." 

"I  don't  doubt  it  Lord  help  us!  how  few  is  it  that  knows 
what's  good  for  tiieml  Will  you  give  up  your  own  will  for  wanst, 
and  be  guided  by  a  wiser  man  ?  for  health— an'  sure  health's  be- 
fore everything — for  health,  ever  and  always  prefer  draught  i^ti- 
ther." 
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'*  Well,  then,  since  it  must  be  draught,  I  shcdl  preibr  draught  ale." 

**  Hank  poison.  Troth,  somehow  I  feel  a  liking  for  you,  an'  for 
that  very  reason,  devil  a  droj)  of  draught  ale  I  *11  allow  to  cross  your 
lips.  Jist  be  guided  by  me,  an'  you  '11  find  that  your  health  an' 
pocket  will  both  be  the  betther  for  it.  Troth,  it 's  fat  and  rosy  I  '11 
nave  you  in  no  time,  all  out,  if  you  stop  with  us.  Now  ait  your 
good  dinner,  and  I  '11  bring  you  the  porther  immediately." 

"  What 's  your  name  P  '"asked  the  stranger,  ♦*  before  you  go." 

"I'll  tell  you  when  I  come  back — ^wait  till  I  bring  you  the  por- 
ther, first" 

"  In  the  course  of  about  fifteen  mortal  minutes,  he  returned  with 
a  quart  of  porter  in  his  hand,  exclaiming — 

**  Bad  luck  to  them  for  pigs,  they  got  into  the  garden,  and  I  had 
to  drive  them  out,  and  cut  a  lump  of  a  bush  to  stop  the  sap  wid ; 
however,  I  think  they  won't  go  back  that  way  agam.  My  name 
you  want  ?  Why,  then,  my  name  is  Paudeen  6air — that  is,  Sharpe, 
sir ;  but,  in  troth,  it  is  n't  Sharpe  by  name  and  Sharpe  by  nature 
wid  me,  although  you  'd  get  them  that  'ud  say  otherwise." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  P  "  asked  the  other. 

*'  I  'Ve  been  laborin'  for  the  masther  goin'  on  fourteen  years ;  but 
I  'm  only  about  twelve  months  attend  instable." 

"  How  long  has  your  fellow-servant,  Peggy,  I  think,  you  call  her, 
been  here?" 

«  Not  long." 

"  Where  had  she  been  before,  do  you  know  P  " 

"Do  I  know,  is  itP    May-be  't  is  you  may  say  that." 

"What  do  you  meanP    I  don't  understand  you." 

"I  know  that  well  enough,  and  it  isn't  my  intention  you 
should." 

"  In  what  family  was  she  at  service  P  " 

"Whisper;  in  a  bad  family,  wid  one  exception.  God  protect 
her,  the  darlin'!  Amin!  A  wwrra  yeelsh! — an'  may  the  curse 
that 's  hanging  over  him  never  fall  upon  her  this  day ! " 

"  A  kind  and  complacent  spirit  oeamed  in  the  fine  eyes  of  the 
stranger,  as  the  waiter  uttered  these  benevolent  invocations  $  and, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  said, 

"  My  good  friend,  Paudeen,  I  am  richer  than  you  are  disposed 
to  give  me  credit  for ;  I  see  you  are  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and 
here  's  a  crown  for  you." 

"  No !  consumin'  to  the  &rden,  till  I  know  whether  you  're  able 
to  afford  it  or  not.  It 's  always  them  that  has  least  of  it,  unfortu^ 
nately,  that's  readiest  to  give  it.  I  have  known  many  a  foolish 
creature  to  do  what  you  are  doing,  when,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
they  could  badly  spare  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  wait  till  I  deserve  it ; 
for,  upon  my  reputaytion,  I  won't  finger  a  testher  of  it  sooner." 

He  then  withdrew,  and  left  the  other  to  finish  his  dinner  as  best 
he  might. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  the  stranger  confined  himself 
mostly  to  his  room,  unless  about  dusk,  when  he  glided  out  very 
quietly,  and  disappeared  rather  like  a  spirit  than  anything  else ; 
ror,  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  could  tell  what  had  become  of  mm,  or 
where  he  could  have  concealed  himself,  during  these  brief  but 
mysterious  absences.    Paudeen  Gair  and  Peggy  observed  that  he 
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wrote  at  least  three  or  four  letters  every  day,  and  knew  that  he 
must  Lave  put  them  mto  the  post-office  with  his  own  hands,  inas- 
much as  no  person  connected  with  the  inn  heA  been  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

Chi  the  fourth  day,  after  break&st,  and  as  Pat  Sharpe — by  which 
version  of  his  name  he  was  sometimes  addressed — was  about  to 
take  away  the  things,  his  guest  entered  into  conversation  with  him 
as  follows : 

<*Paudeen,  my  good  friend,  can  you  tell  me  whether  the  wild, 
ragged  fellow,  called  Fenton,  could  be  found?  " 

**  I  can,  sir.  Fenton  P  Begarra,  you  'd  hardlv  know  him  if  you 
seen  him ;  he 's  as  smooth  as  a  new  pm — ^has  a  pLftb,  daicent  suit  o' 
dothes  on  him.  It 's  whispered  about  among  us  this  long  time,  that, 
if  he  had  his  rights,  he'd  be  entitled  to  a  great  j»roperty$  and 
some  people  say  now  that  he  has  come  into  a  part  of  it" 

**  And  pray,  what  else  do  they  say  of  him  P  " 

"  Why,  th^i,  I  heard  Father  M'Mdion  himself  say  that  he  had 
great  leamin',  and  must  a'  had  fine  l»roughten-up,  an'  could  act  the 
real  gintleman  whenever  he  wished." 

**  Is  it  known  who  he  Is,  or  whether  he  is  a  native  of  this  neigh- 
borhood?" 

''No,  shr ;  he  does  n't  belong  to  this  neighborhood ;  an'  the  truth 
is,  that  nobody  here  that  ever  I  heard  of  knows  any  thing  at  all, 
banin'  guess-work,  about  the  unfortunate  poor  creature.  If  ever 
he  was  a  gintleman,"  exclaimed  the  kino-hearted  vraiter,  "he's 
surely  to  be  pitied,  when  one  sees  the  state  he  's  brought  to." 

"  Well,  Paudeen,  will  you  fetch  him  to  me,  if  you  know  where 
he  is  ?    Say,  I  wish  to  see  him." 

**  What  name,  if  you  plaise  ? "  asked  the  waiter,  with  assumed 
indifference;  for  the  truth  was,  that  the  whole  establishment  felt 
a  very  natural  curiosity  to  know  who  the  stranger  was. 

**  Never  mind  the  name,  Paudeen,  but  say  as  I  desire  you." 

Paudeen  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the  anonymous  gentled 
man  went  to  one  of  his  trunks,  and,  pulling  out  a  very  small 
miniature,  surveyed  it  for  nearly  half  a  minute  $  he  then  looked 
into  the  fire,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  long  and  deep  reflection.  At 
leuffth,  after  once  more  gazing  closely  and  earnestly  at  it,  he 
Im&e  involuntarily  into  the  following  soHloquy : 

*<Iknow,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  resemblances  are  often  deceitful, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  thiEit  could  constitute  any  particular  peculiarity — a 
peculiarity  which,  if  it  existed,  would  strengthen— 4  know  nor 
whether  to  say — ^my  suspicicms  or  my  hopes.  The  early  disappear- 
ance c^  that  poor  boy  without  the  existence  of  a  tdngle  vestige  by 
whidi  he  could  be  traced,  resembles  one  of  those  mysteries  that 
are  found  only  in  romances.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  has 
been  made  away  with,  and  is  long  dead;  yet  of  late  a  difierent 
impression  has  gone  abroad,  although  we  know  not  exactly  how 
it  nas  originated." 

He  then  paced,  with  a  countenance  of  gloom,  uncertainty,  and 
deep  anxiety,  through  the  room,  and  after  a  Uttle  time,  proceeded : 

**  I  shall,  at  all  events,  enter  into  conversation  with  this  person^ 
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after  whidi  I  \iill  make  inquiries  ooncemtng  the  gentry  and  nobil- 
itv  of  the  neighborhood,  when  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  obeerre 
whether  he  will  paM  the  Gourlay  fiunily  o^er,  or  betray  any  ooo- 
Bciousness  of  a  particular  knowleage  of  their  past  or  present  dr- 
cumstanoes.  'Tis  true,  he  may  overreach  me;  but,  if  he  does, 
I  cannot  help  it.  Yet,  after  all,"  he  proceeded,  ''if  he  should 
prove  to  be  the  pcnrson  I  seek,  every  thing  may  go  well;  I  cer- 
tainly observed  &int  traces  of  an  honorable  feeUng  about  him 
when  I  gave  him  the  money,  which,  notwithstanding  his  indigence 
and  dissipation,  he  for  a  time  refused  to  take." 

He  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  seemed  once  more  buried  in 
thought  and  abstraction. 

Our  friend  Paudeen  was  not  long  in  finding  the  unfortunate 
object  of  the  stranger's,  contemplation  and  interest  On  meeting 
him,  he  perceived  uiat  he  was  slightly  affected  with  liquor,  as  in- 
deed was  the  case  generally  whenever  he  could  procure  it. 

''Misther  Fenton,"  said  Paudeen,  ''there's  a  daicent  person  in 
our  house  that  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Who  do  you  call  a  decent  person,  you  bog-trotting  Ganymede  P  " 
replied  the  other. 

"  Why,  a  dfdcent  tradesman,  I  think,  from — thin  sorra  one  of  me 
knows  whether  I  ought  to  sav  from  Dublin  or  London." 

«  What  trade,  Ganymede  P  " 

"  Troth,  that 's  more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  I  know  that  he  wants  you, 
for  he  sent  me  to  bring  you  t.o  him." 

"  Well,  Ganymede,  I  shall  see  your  tradesman,"  he  replied.  "  Come, 
I  shall  go  to  him." 

On  reaching  the  inn,  Paudeen,  in  order  to  discharge  the  commi»- 
sion  entrusted  to  him  fully,  ushered  Fenton  up  stairs,  and  into  the 
stranger's  sitting-room.  "  What's  this  P  "  exclaimed  Fenton.  "  Why, 
you  have  brought  me  to  the  wrong  room,  you  blundering  villain. 
I  thought  you  were  conducting  me  to  some  worthy  tradesman. 
You  have  mistaken  the  room,  you  blockhead ;  this  is  a  gentleman. 
How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  intrusion ;  it  is 
quite  unintentional  on  my  part ;  vet  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  There  is  no  mistake  at  all  m  it,"  replied  the  other,  laughing. 
"That  will  do,  Paudeen,"  he  added— « thank  you." 

"  Faix,"  said  Paudeen  to  himself  when  descending  the  stairs,  "  I  'm 
afeard  that's  no  tradesman — ^whatever  he  is.  He  took  on  him  a 
look  like  a  lord  when  that  imfortunate  Fenton  went  into  the  room. 
Troth,  I  'm  fairly  puzzled,  at  any  rate ! " 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  the  stranger,  handing  him  a  chair, 
and  addressing  him  in  terms  of  respect 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  putting,  at  the  same  time,  a 
certain  degree  of  restraint  upon  his  manner,  for  he  felt  conscious  of 
being  slightly  influenced  by  liquor. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
improved  your  appearance." 

**  Ay,  certainly,  sir,  as  fiir  as  four  pounds — or,  I  should  rather  say, 
three  pounds  went,  X  did  something  for  the  outer  man." 

"  Why  not  the  five  P  "  asked  the  other.  "  I  wished  you  to  make 
yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  did  not  imagine  you  covdd 
have  done  it  for  less." 
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^  No»  sir,  not  properly,  aooording  to  the  standard  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  I  assure  you,  that,  if  I  were  in  a  state  of  utter  and  absolute  star- 
vation, I  would  not  part  with  one  of  the  notes  you  so  generously 
gave  me,  scarcely  to  save  my  life.** 

*<  No ! "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 
**  And  pray,  why  not,  may  I  ask  r  " 

''Simply,"  said  Fenton,  ''because  I  have  taken  a  fimcrv  fivit 
beyond  its  value.  I  shall  retain  it  as  pocket  money.  lAe  the 
Vicar  df  Wakefield's  daughters,  I  shall  always  keep  it  about  me; 
and  then,  like  them  also,  I  will  never  want  numey.'' 

"That is  a  strange  whim,"  observed  the  other,  "and  rather  an 
unaccountable  one,  besides." 

"Not in  the  slightest  degree,"  replied  Fenton,  "if  you  knew 
as  much  as  I  do ;  but,  at  all  events,  just  imagine  that  I  am  both 
capricious  and  eccentric ;  so  don't  be  surprised  at  any  thing  I  say 
or  do." 

"Neither  shall  I,"  replied  "the  anonymous."  "However,  to 
come  to  other  matters,  pray  what  kind  of  a  town  is  this  of  Ballv^ 
toamP" 

"  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  town,"  replied  Fenton,  "  as  towns  and 
times  go.  It  has  a  market-house,  a  gaol,  a  church,  as  you  seen — a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian and  Methodist.  It  has,  besides,  that  characteristic  locauty, 
either  of  English  legislation  or  Irish  crimes— or,  perhaps,  of  both — 
a  gallows-green.  It  has  a  pubHc  pump,  that  has  been  permitted  to 
run  dry,  and  public  stodoB  for  limbs  like  those  of  your  humble 
servant,  that  are  permitted  to  stand  (the  stocks  I  mean)  as  a  libel 
upon  the  inoffensive  morals  of  the  town." 

"  How  are  commercial  matters  in  it  ?  " 

"Tolerable.  Our  shopkeepers  are  all  very  fiur  as  shopkeepers. 
But,  talking  of  that,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  a  singular  custom 
which  even  I — ^for  I  am  not'  a  native  of  this  plaoe^have  seen 
initP" 

"  What  may  it  have  been  P  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"Why,  it  was  this:  Of  a  fidr  or  marketrday,"  he  proceeded, 
"  there  Uved  a  certain  shopkeeper  here,  who  is  some  time  dead— - 
and  I  mention  this  to  show  you  how  the  laws  were  respected  in 
this  country ;  this  shopkeeper,  sir,  of  a  fair  or  market  day,  had  a 
post  that  ran  from  his  counter  to  the  ceiling ;  to  this  post  was 
attached  a  single  handcuff,  and  it  always  happened  that,  when  any 
person  was  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a  theft  in  his  shop,  one 
arm  of  the  offender  was  stretched  up  to  this  handcuff,  into  which 
the  wrist  was  locked ;  and,  as  the  handcuff  was  movable,  so  as  that 
it  mi^ht  be  raised  up  or  down,  according  to  the  height  of  the  cul- 
prit. It  was  generally  fastened  so  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  stand 
upon  the  top  of  his  toes  so  long  as  was  agreeable  to  the  shopkeeper 
of  whom  I  speak." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  replied  his  companion,  who,  by  the 
wav,  had  witnessed  the  drcumstances  ten  times  for  Fenton's  once, 
"  that  such  an  outrase  upon  the  right  of  the  sulject,  and  such  a  con- 
tempt for  the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  could  actually  occur 
in  a  Christian  and  dvilized  country  P  " 

"  I  state  to  you  a  feet,  sir,"  replied  Fenton,  "  ^Yns^  1  \mw^  'wAr 
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nefsed  with  my  own  eyes ;  but  we  have  still  stranger  and  worse 
usages  in  this  locality." 

**  What  description  of  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  have  you  in 
the  neighborhooa  ?  " 

"  Hum  I  as  to  that,  there  are  some  good,  more  bad,  and  many 
indifferent  among  them.  Their  great  fiiult  in  ^eral  is,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  sympathian^,  as  they  ought,  with  their  dependents. 
The  pride  of  class,  and  the  influence  of  creed  besides,  are  too  fre- 
quently impediments,  not  only  to  the  progress  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence, but  to  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry.  Then, 
many  of  them  employ  servile,  plausible,  and  unprincipled  agents, 
who,  provided  they  wnng  the  rent,  by  every  species  of  severity  and 
oppression,  out  of  the  people,  are  considered  by  their  employers 
vauiable  and  honest  servants,  fidthfully  devoted  to  their  interests ; 
whilst  the  fact  on  the  other  side  is,  that  the  unfortunate  tenantry  are 
every  day  so  rapidly  retrograding  from  prosperity,  that  most  of  the 
neglected  and  oppress^  who  possess  means  to  leave  the  country 
emigrate  to  America." 

"Why,  Fenton,  I  did  not  think  that  you  looked  so  deeply  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  country.  Have  you  no  good  specimens  of 
clmracter  in  or  about  the  town  itself?  " 

**  Unquestionably,  sir.  Look  out  now  from  this  window,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  he  went  to  it  as  he  spoke,  accompanied  by  the  stranger ; 
"  do  you  see,"  he  added,  "  that  unostentatious  shop,  with  the  name 
of  James  Trimble  over  the  door  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  "I  see  it  most  distinctly." 

**  Well,  sir,  in  that  shop  lives  a  man  who  is  ten  times  a  greater 
benefactor  to  this  town  and  neighborhood  than  is  the  honorable  and 
right  reverend  the  lordly  prelate,  whose  silent  and  untenanted  pal- 
ace stands  immediately  behind  us.  In  every  position  in  which  you 
find  him,  this  admirable  but  imassumins;  man  is  always  the  friend  of 
the  poor.  When  an  industrious  family,  who  find  that  they  can- 
not wring  independence,  by  hard  and  honest  labor,  out  of  the  farms 
or  other  little  tenements  which  they  hold,  have  resolved  to  seek 
it  in  a  more^  prosperous  country,  America,  the  first  man  to  whom 
they  apply/  if  deficient  in  means  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  is 
James  Trimble.  In  him  they  find  a  friend,  if  he  knows,  as  he 
usually  does,  that  they  have  passed  through  life  with  a  character 
of  worth  and  hereditary  integrity.  If  they  want  a  portion  of  their 
outfit,  and  possess  not  means  to  procure  it,  in  kind-hearted  James 
Trimble,  they  are  certain  to  find  a  friend,  who  will  supply  their 
necessities  upon  the  strength  of  their  bare  promise  to  repay  him. 
Honor,  then — honor,  sir,  I  say  again,  to  the  unexampled  faith, 
truth,  and  high  principle  of  the  industrious  Irish  peasant,  who,  in 
no  instance,  even  altnough  the  broad  Atlantic  has  been  placed 
between  them,  has  been  known  to  defraud  James  Trimble  of  a  single 
shilling.  In  all  parochial  and  public  meetings — ^in  every  position 
where  his  influence  can  be  used — he  is  uniformly  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  whilst  his  high  but  unassuming  sense  of  honor,  his  success- 
ful industry,  and  his  firm,  unshrinkmg  independence,  make  him 
equally  appreciated  and  respected  by  the  rich  and  poor.  In  &ct, 
it  is  such  men  as  this  who  are  the  most  imostentatious  but  prac- 
tical bene&ctors  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes." 
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He  had  proceeded  thus  &r,  when  a  carnage-and-four  came  dash- 
ing up  the  street,  and  stopped  at  the  very  shop  which  belonged  to 
the  subject  of  Fenton's  eulogiunu  Both  went  to  the  window  at  the 
same  moment,  and  looked  out 

**  Pray,  whose  carria^  is  that  P "  asked  the  stranger,  fimtpnmg 
his  ^es,  with  a  look  of  mtense  scrutiny,  upon  Fenton's  fiioe. 

**  That,  ar,"  he  replied, "  is  the  carriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  it  was  opened,  and  a  lady  of  surpassmg 
elegance  and  beauty  stepped  out  of  it,  and  entered  the  shop  of  the 
benevolent  James  Trimble. 

**  Pray,  who  is  that  charming  girl  ?  **  asked  the  stranger  again. 

To  this  interrogatory,  however,  he  received  no  reply.  Poor 
Fenton  tottered  over  to  a  chair,  became  pale  as  death,  and  trembled 
with  such  violence  that  he  was  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  uttering 
a  single  word. 

"  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever  known,  this  family  ?  **  asked 
the  other. 

After  the  pause  of  more  than  a  minute,  during  which  the  emotion 
subsided,  he  replied : 

"I  have  ahready  said  that  I  could  not — **  he  paused.  ''I  am 
not  well,"  said  he;  *'I  am  quite  feeble — in  fact,  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  answer  anything.  Bo  not,  therefore,  ask  me — ^for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least" 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he  succeeded  in 
mastering  this  singular  attack.  At  length  he  rose,  and  placing  his 
chair  somewhat  mrther  bac^  from  the  window,  continued  to  look 
out  in  silence,  not  so  much  from  a  love  of  silence,  as  apparantly 
from  inability  to  speak.  The  stranger,  in  the  mean  time,  eyea 
him  keenly ;  and  as  he  examined  his  features  from  time  to  time, 
it  might  be  observed  that  an  expression  of  satis&ction,  if  not  almost 
of  certainty,  settled  upon  his  own  countenance.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels  was  heard  on  its  return,  and 
Fenton,  who  seemed  to  dread  also  a  return  of  his  illness,  said : 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  be  good  enough  to  raise  the  window 
and  let  in  air.    Thank  you,  sir." 

The  carriage,  on  this  occasion,  was  proceeding  more  slowly  than 
before — ^in  fact,  owing  to  a  slight  acclivity  in  that  part  of  the  street, 
the  horses  were  leisurely  walking  past  the  inn  window  at  the 
moment  the  str^ger  raised  it  The  noise  of  the  ascending  sash 
reached  Miss  Gourlay,  (for  it  was  she,)  who,  on  looking  up,  crimsoned 
deeply,  and,  with  one  long  taper  finger  on  her  lips,  as  if  to  intimate 
caution  and  silence,  bowed  to  the  stranger.  The  latter,  who  had  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  observe  the  hint,  did  not  bow  in  return,  and 
consequently  declined  to  appropriate  the  compliment  to  himself. 
Fenton  now  surveyed  his  companion  with  an  appearance  of  as 
much  interest  and  curiosity  as  the  other  had  bestowed  on  him.  He 
felt,  however,  as  if  his  physical  powers  were  wholly  prostrated. 

**  I  am  very  weak,"  said  he,  bitterly,  "  and  near  the  close  of  my 
brief  and  unhappy  day.  I  have,  however,  one  cure — get  me 
drink — drink,  I  say;  that  is  what  will  revive  me.  Sir,  my  life, 
for  liie  last  fourteen  years,  has  been  a  battle  against  thought;  and 
without  drink  I  diould  be  a  madman — a  madman !  oh,  God ! " 

The  other  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain ;  but  he  was  ixi^iLOT»iAft 
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and  began  to  get  fierce  and  frantie.  At  kngtb,  it  ooeurred  to  him, 
that  perhaps  the  influence  of  liqnor  might  render  this  strange  indi- 
Tidui^  more  conmiunicatrre,  and  that  by  this  means  he  might 
succeed  in  relieving  himself  of  his  doiibts--Mbr  he  still  had  doaota 
touching  Fenton's  identity.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed, 
as  a  circumstance  occurred  which  prevented  him  from  tlien  gratif)ring 
Fenton's  wish,  or  vrinning  him  into  ooofidenoe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ANONYMOUS  LETIBR — ^LUCY  GOURLAY    AVOWS    A    PREVIOUS 

ATTACHMENT. 

Whilst  Fenton  was  thus  sketching  for  the  stranger  a  few  of  the 
public  characters  of  Baliytmin,  a  scene,  whieh  we  must  interrupt 
them  to  describe,  was  takmg  place  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  **  Mitre." 
As  everything,  however,  has  an  origin,  it  is  necessary,  before  we 
raise  the  curtain,  which,  for  the  present,  excludes  us  from  that 
scene,  to  enable  the  reader  to  become  acquainted  vdth  the  cause  of 
it  That  morning,  after  breakfast,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  went  to 
his  study,  where,  as  usual,  he  began  to  read  his  letters  and  endorse 
them — ^for  he  happened  to  be  one  of  those  orderly  and  exact  men 
who  cannot  bear  to  see  even  a  trifle  out  of  its  place.  Having 
despatched  three  or  four,  he  took  up  one — the  last — and  on  opening 
it  read,  much  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  as  follows : 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay, — ^There  is  an  adventurer  in  disguise  near 
you.  Beware  of  your  daughter,  and  watch  her  well,  otherwise 
she  may  give  you  the  slip.  I  write  this,  that  you  may  prevent 
her  from  throwing  herself  away  upon  an  impostor  and  profligate* 
I  am  a  friend  to  ^r,  but  none  to  you ;  and  it  is  on  her  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  another,  that  you  are  now  vmmed." 

On  perusing  this  uncomfortable  document,  his  whole  frame 
became  moved  with  a  most  vehement  fit  of  indignation.  He  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  began  to  traverse  the  floor  with  lengthy  and 
solenin  strides,  as  a  man  usually  does  who  knows  not  exactly  on 
whom  to  vent  his  rage.  There  hung  a  large  mirror  before  him, 
and,  as  he  approached  it  from  time  to  time,  he  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  repulsive  expression  of  his  own  features.  He  was  a 
tall,  weighty  man,  of  large  bones  and  muscles ;  his  complexion  was 
sallow,  on  a  black  ground;  his  face  firm,  but  angidar;  and  his  fore- 
head, which  was  low,  projected  a  good  deal  over  a  pair  of  black  eyes, 
in  one  of  which  there  was  a  fearful  squint  His  eyebrows,  which 
met,  were  black,  fierce-looking,  and  bushy,  and,  when  agitated,  as 
now,  with  passion,  they  presented,  taken  in  connection  with  his  hard 
irascible  lips,  short  irregular  teeth  and  whole  complexion,  an  expres- 
sion smgularly  stem  and  malignant 

On  looking  at  his  own  image,  he  could  not  help  feeling  the  con- 
viction, that  the  visage  which  presented  itself  to  him  was  not  sudi 
a  one  as  was  calculated  to  diminish  the  unpopularity  which  aooom- 
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naaied  him  vherever  he  went,  and  the  obloquy  which  hung  over 
ms  name. 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  however,  although  an  exceedingly  forbid- 
ding and  ugly  man,  was  neither  a  fool  nor  novice  inthe  ways  of 
the  world.  Ko  man  could  look  upon  his  plotting  forehead,  and 
sunken  eyes  closely  placed,  without  feeling  at  once  that  he  was 
naturally  cunning  and  circumventiye.  Nor  was  this  all;  along 
with  bemg  deep  and  designing,  he  was  also  subject  to  sudden  bursts 
of  passion,  which,  although  usual  in  such  a  temperament,  did  not 
suddenly  pass  away.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  sometimes  at 
once  so  tempestuous  and  abiding,  that  he  has  been  rendered  ill  by 
their  fury,  and  forced  to  take  to  his  bed  fbr  days  together.  On 
the  present  occasion,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  indignation  was 
caused  by  the  &ct,  that  he  knew  not  the  individual  ac&inst  whom 
to  direct  it  His  daughter,  as  a  daughter^  had  been  tohim  an  ob- 
ject of  perfect  indifference,  from  the  day  of  her  birth  up  to  that 
moment ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  all  personal  love 
and  tenderness  for  her,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  experienced, 
in  its  full  force,  a  cold,  conventional  ambition,  which,  although  with- 
out honor,  principle,  or  affection,  yet  occasioned  him  to  devote 
all  his  efforts  and  energies  to  her  proper  establishment  in  the  world. 
In  her  early  youth,  ror  instance,  she  had  suffered  much  from  deli- 
cate health,  so  much,  indeed,  that  she  was  more  than  once  on  the 
very  verge  of  death;  yet,  on  no  occasion,  was  he  ever  known  to 
manifest  the  slightest  parental  sprrow  for  her  illness.  Society, 
however,  is  filled  wiUi  such  &thers,  and  with  too  many  mothers  of 
a  like  stamp.  So  far,  however,  as  Lucy  Gourky  was  concerned, 
this  proud,  unprincipled  spirit  of  the  world  supplied  to  her,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  the  possession  of  that  which  affection  ou^ht 
to  have  ^ven.  Her  education  was  attended  to  with  the  most  sohci- 
tons  anxiety — ^not  in  order  to  furnish  her  mind  with  that  healthy 
description  of  knowledge  which  strengthens  principle  and  elevates 
the  heart,  but  that  she  might  become  a  perfect  mistress  of  ail  the 
necessary  and  &shionable  accomplishments,  and  shine,  at  a  future 
day,  an  object  of  attraction  on  that  account.  A  long  and  expen- 
sive array  of  masters,  mistresses,  and  finishers,  from  almost  every 
climate  and  country  of  Europe,  were  engaged  in  her  education,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  few  young  persons  of  her  age  and  sex 
were  more  highly  accomplished.  If  his  daughter's  head  ached, 
her  father  never  suffered  that  circumstance  to  disturb  the  cold, 
stem  tenor  of  his  ambitious  way;  but,  at  the  same  time,  two  or 
three  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  were  sent  for,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  then  there  were  nothing  but  consultations  until  she  re- 
covered. Had  she  died,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  would  not  have  shed 
one  tear,  but  he  would  have  had  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  due 
to  her  station  in  life  solemnly  paraded  at  her  funeral,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  one  or  other  of  our  eminent  countrymen,  Hogan  or 
M*t)owall,  had  they  then  existed,  would  have  been  engaged  to 
erect  her  a  monument. 

And  yet  the  feeling  which  he  experienced,  and  which  regulated 
his  life,  was,  after  all,  but  a  poor  pitiful  parody  upon  true  ambition. 
The  latter  is  a  great  and  glorious  prindple,  becauae,  'N'lVieie  \\.  e^if^X^ 
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it  nefer  fiifls  to  expand  the  heart,  and  to  prompt  it  to  the 
performance  of  all  tnose  actions  that  elevate  our  condition  and 
dignify  our  nature.  Had  he  experienced  anything  like  such  a  feel- 
ing as  this,  or  even  the  beautifbl  instincts  of  parental  affection,  he 
would  not  have  neglected,  as  he  did,  the  inculcation  of  all  those 
Tirtues  and  principles  which  render  education  valuable,  and  pre- 
vent it  firom  degenerating  into  an  empty  parade  of  mere  accom- 
plishments. 

It  is  true.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
an  admirable  &ther,  and,  indeed,  from  mere  worldly  principle  he 
was  so,  and  we  presume  gave  hiinself  credit  for  being  so.  In  the 
mean  time,  our  readers  are  to  learn  that  earth  scarcely  contained  a 
man  who  possessed  a  greedier  or  more  rapacious  spirit ;  and,  if  ever 
the  demon  of  envy,  especially  with  respect  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  property,  tortured  the  soul  of  a  human  being,  it  did 
that  of  our  oaronet  His  whole  spirit,  in  fietct,  was  dark,  mean, 
and  intensely  selfish;  and  for  this  reason,  it  was  a  fearful  thing 
for  any  one  to  stand  in  his  way  when  in  the  execution  of  his  sordid 
projects,  much  less  to  attempt  his  defeat  in  their  attainment.  Keck- 
less  and  unscrupulous,  he  left  no  means  unattempted,  however 
odious  and  wicked,  to  crush  those  who  offended  him,  or  such  as 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  love  of  wealth  and  ambition. 

For  some  minutes  after  the  perusal  of  the  anonymous  letter,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  image  which  met  his  gaze,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  looking-glass,  was  that  of  his  worst  and  deadliest 
enemy,  so  fierce  and  menacing  were  the  glances  which  he  cast  on 
it  as  he  paced  the  floor.  At  length  he  took  up  the  document,  and, 
having  read  it  again,  exclaimed : 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  I'm  angry  to  no  purpose;  certainly  to  no 
purpose,  m  one  sense,  I  am,  inasmuch  as  I  know  not  who  this 
anonymous  person  is.  But  stay,  let  me  be  cautious — is  there  such 
a  person  ?  May  this  communication  not  be  a  &lse  one — ^written  to 
mislead  or  provoke  me  ?  Lucy  knows  that  I  am  determined  she 
shall  marry  Lord  Dunroe,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  she  entertains 
any  peculiar  obiection  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  have  some 
conversation  with  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  her  present  and 
immediate  feeling  on  the  subject  is.  It  is  right  that  1  should  see 
my  way  in  this." 

He  accordingly  rang  the  bell,  when  a  well  powdered  footman, 
in  rich  livery,  entered. 

"  Let  Miss  Gourlajr  understand  that  I  wish  to  see  her." 

This  he  uttered  m  a  loud,  sharp  tone  of  voice,  for  it  was  in  such 
he  uniformly  addressed  his  dependents. 

The  lackey  bowed  and  withdrew,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  his  daughter  entered  the  study,  and  stood  before  him.  At 
the  first  glance,  she  saw  that  something  had  discomposed  him,  and 
felt  a  kind  of  instinctive  impression  that  it  was  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  herself. 

Seldom,  indeed,  was  such  a  contrast  between  man  and  woman 
ever  witnessed,  as  that  which  presented  itself  on  this  occasion. 
There  stood  the  large,  ungainly,  almost  misshapen  father,  with  a 
countenance  distorted,  by  the  consequences  of  ill-suppressed  passion. 
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into  a  deeper  deformity — a  deformity  that  was  rendered  ludicrously 
hideous,  by  a  squint  that  gaTe,  as  we  have  said,  to  one  of  his  eyes, 
as  he  looked  at  her,  the  almost  literal  expression  of  a  dagger.  Before 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  a  girl,  whose  stature  was  above  the 
middle  height,  with  a  form  that  breathed  of  elegance,  ease,  and  that 
exquisite  grace  which  marks  every  look,  and  word,  and  motion  of 
tiie  high-minded  and  accomplished  lady.  Indeed,  one  wovJd  imag- 
ine that  her  appearance  would  have  soothed  and  tranquillized  the 
anger  of  any  parent  capable  of  feeling  that  glowing  and  prideflil 
tenderness,  with  which  such  an  exquisitely  beautiful  creature  was 
calculated  to  fill  a  parent's  heart  Lucy  Gourlay  was  a  dark  beauty 
— a  brunette  so  richly  tinted,  that  the  glow  of  her  cheek  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  flashing  brilliancy  of  her  hurge,  dark 
eyes,  that  seemed,  in  those  glorious  manifestations,  to  kindle 
with  inspiration.  Her  forehead  was  eminently  intellectual,  and 
her  general  temperament — Celtic  by  the  mother's  side — ^was  remariL- 
able  for  those  &8cinating  transitions  of  spirit  which  passed 
over  her  countenance  like  the  gloom  and  sunshine  of  the  early 
summer.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  nor,  at  the  same  time, 
more  dangerous,  than  to  watch  that  countenance  whilst  moving 
under  the  influence  of  melancholy,  and  to  observe  how  quickly  the 
depths  of  feeling,  or  the  impulses  of  tenderness,  threw  their  delic- 
ious shadows  into  its  expression — ^unless,  indeed,  to  watch  the 
same  face  when  lit  up  by  humor,  and  animated  into  radiance 
by  mirth.  Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Lucv  Gourlay,  who,  whether 
in  shadow  or  whether  in  light,  was  equally  captivating  and  irre- 
sistible. 

On  entering  the  room,  her  &ther,  incapable  of  appreciating  even 
the  natural  graces  and  beauty  of  her  person,  looked  at  her  with  a 
gaze  of  sternness  and  inquiry  for  some  moments,  but  seemed  at  a 
E>ss  in  what  terms  to  address  her.  She,  however,  spoke  first,  sim- 
ply saying:— 

"  Has  any  thing  discomposed  you,  papa  ?  " 

''I  have  been  discomposed,  Miss  Gk>urlay,'' — for  he  seldom 
addressed  her  as  Lucy — **  and  I  wish  to  have  some  serious  conversa- 
tion with  you.    Pray,  be  seated." 

Lucy  sat. 

"  I  trust.  Miss  Gourlay,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  style,  partly  inter- 
rogatory and  partly  didactic, — "  1  trust  you  are  perfectly  sensible 
that  a  child  Hke  you  owes  full  and  unlimited  obedience  to  her 
parents." 

^  So  long,  at  least,  sir,  as  her  parents  exact  no  duties  from  her  that 
are  either  unreasonable  or  unjust,  or  calculated  to  destroy  her  own 
happiness.    With  these  limitations,  I  reply  in  the  affirmative." 

**  A  girl  like  you.  Miss  Gourlay,  has  no  right  to  make  exceptions. 
Your  want  of  experience,  which  is  only  another  name  for  your 
ignorance  of  life,  renders  you  incompetent  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  constitutes,  or  may  constitute,  your  happiness." 

"Happiness! — in  what  sense,  sir?" 

"  In  any  sense,  madam." 

"Madam! "she  replied,  with  much  feeling.  "Dear  papa— if 
you  win  allow  me  to  call  you  so— why  address  me  in  a  tone  of  «ada. 
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oolchieM,  if  not  of  severity  P  All  I  ask  of  yoa  is,  that,  when  you 
do  honor  me  by  an  interview,  you  will  rememher  that  I  am 
your  daughter,  and  not  speak  to  me  as  you  would  to  an  utter 
stranger. 

**  The  tone  which  I  may  assume  towards  you.  Miss  Qoorlay,  must 
be  regulated  by  your  own  obedience." 

**  But  in  wlut  have  I  ever  Med  in  obedience  to  you,  my  dear 
papaP" 

**  Perhaps  you  compliment  your  obedience  prematurely,  Lucy — it 
has  never  yet  been  seriously  tarted." 

Her  beautiful  fiuse  crimsoned  at  this  assertion ;  for  she  well  knew 
that  many  a  severe  imposition  had  been  placed  upon  her  during 
girlhood,  and  that,  had  she  been  any  other  girl  than  she  was,  her 
very  youth  would  have  been  forced  into  opposition  to  commands 
that  oriffinated  in  whim,  caprice,  and  selfishness.  Even  when  coun- 
tenanced, however,  by  the  authority  of  her  other  parent,  and  abso* 
lutely  urged  against  compliance  with  ixijunctions  that  were  often 
cruel  and  oppressive,  she  preferred,  at  any  risk,  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  them  rather  than  oecome  the  cause  c^  estrangement  or  ill 
fooling  between  him  and  her  mother,  or  her  mother's  mends.  Such 
a  cha^  as  this,  then,  was  not  only  ungenerous,  but,  as  he  must  have 
well  known,  utterly  unfounded. 

<*I  do  not  wi^  sir,"  she  replied,  "to  make  any  allusion  to  the 

Sist,  unless  simply  to  say,  that,  if  severe  and  trying  instances  of  obe- 
enoe  have  been  exacted  horn  me,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
I  trust  I  have  not  been  found  wanting  in  mi^  duty  to  you." 

"  That  obedience.  Miss  Gourlay,  which  is  reluctantly  ^ven,  had 
better  been  forgotten." 

«  You  have  forced  me  to  remember  it  in  my  own  defence,  papa ; 
but  I  am  not  conscious  that  it  was  reluctant" 

"  You  contradict  me,  madam." 

**  No,  sir ;  I  only  take  the  liberty  of  setting  you  right.  My  obedi- 
ence, if  you  recollect,  was  cheerful ;  for  I  did  not  wish  to  occasion 
ill-will  between  you  and  mamma — ^my  dear  mamma." 

*<  I  believe  you  considered  that  you  had  only  one  parent.  Miss 
Gourlay  ?  " 

"  That  loved  me,  sir,  you  would  add.  But,  papa,  why  should  there 
be  such  a  dialogue  as  this  between  you  and  your  daughter — ^your 
(»rphan  daughter,  and  your  only  child  P  It  is  not  natural.  Some- 
thmg,  I  see,  has  discomposed  ^our  temper;  I  am  i^orant  of  it." 

<'I  made  you  aware,  some  time  ago,  that  the  Earl  of  Cullamore 
and  I  had  entered  into  a  matrimonial  arrangement  between  you  and 
his  son,  Lord  Dunroe." 

A  deadly  paleness  settled  upon  her  countenance  at  these  words — 
a  paleness  the  more  obvious,  as  it  contrasted  so  strongly  wiUi  the 
previous  rich  hue  of  her  complexion,  which  had  been  already  height- 
ened by  the  wanton  harshness  of  her  father's  manner.  The  baron- 
et's eyes,  or  rather  his  eye,  was  fixed  upon  her  with  a  severity  which 
this  incident  rapidly  increased. 

"  You  grow  pale,  Miss  Gourlay ;  and  there  seems  to  be  something 
in  this  allusion  to  Lord  Dunroe  that  is  painful  to  you.  How  is  this, 
madam  P    I  do  not  understand  it" 
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«I  am,  indeed,  pale,  and  I  fea  that  I  am;  ftnr  what  »  tiiere 
that  could  drive  the  hue  of  modesty  from  the  cheek  of  a  daughter, 
sooner  than  the  fact  of  her  own  fktner  purposing  to  unite  her  to  a 
profligate  ?    You  seldom  jest,  papa  j  but  I  hope  you  do  so  now.** 

V  I  am  not  disposed   to  make  a  jest  of  your  hapjMnesB,  Miss 
Gourlay." 

"Nor  of  my  misery,  papa.  You  surely  cannot  but  know— nay, 
you  cannot  but  feel — that  a  marriage  between  me  and  Lord  Dunroe 
18  impossible.  His  profligacy  is  so  gross,  that  his  yery  name  is 
indelicate  in  the  moutn  of  a  modest  woman.  And  is  this  the  man 
to  whom  you  would  unite  your  only  child  and  daughter?  But  I 
trust  you  still  jest,  sir.  As  a  man,  and  a  gentleman,  much  less  as  a 
parent,  you  would  not  thmk  seriously  of  making  such  a  proposal 
tome?" 

"All  very  flne  sentiment — very  fine  stuff  and  nonsense,  madam ; 
the  young  man  is  a  little  wild— somewhat  lavish  in  expenditure— 
and  for  t£e  present  not  very  select  in  the  company  he  keeps ;  but 
he  is  no  fool,  as  they  say,  and  we  all  know  how  marriage  rcsorms  a 
man,  and  thoroughly  sobers  him  down.'' 

"  Often  at  the  expense,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  tears,  ^  of  many  a 
broken  heart.  That  surely,  is  not  a  happy  ar^;ument ;  for,  perhaps, 
after  all,  I  should,  like  others,  become  but  a  victim  to  my  ineffectual 
efforts  at  his  reformation." 

"There  is  one  thin^,  Miss  Gourlay,  jou  are  certain  to  become^ 
and  that  is.  Countess  of  CuUamore,  at  his  Other's  death.  Bemem- 
ber  this;  and  remember  also,  that,  victim  or  no  victim,  I  am 
determined  you  shall  marry  him.  Yes,  you  shall  marry  hun,"  he 
added,  stamping,  with  vehemence,  "  or  be  turned  a  beggar  upon 
the  world.  Become  a  victim,  indeed!  Begone,  madam,  to  your 
room,  and  prepare  for  that  obedience  which  your  mother  never 
taught  you." 

She  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  her  head, 
silently  withdrew. 

This  dialogue  caused  both  father  and  daughter  much  pain. 
Certain  portions  of  it,  espedally  near  the  close,  were  calculated  to 
force  upon  the  memory  of  each,  analogies  that  were  as  disQressiDg 
to  the  warm-hearted  girl,  as  they  were  embarrassing  to  her  parent. 
The  truth  was,  that  ^er  mother,  then  a  year  dead,  had  mdeed 
become  a  victim  to  the  moral  profligacy  of  a  man  in  whose  charac- 
ter there  existed  nothing  whatsoever  to  compensate  her  for  the 
utter  absence  of  domestic  affection  in  all  its  phases.  His  principal 
'  vices,  so  &r  as  they  affected  the  peace  of  his  family,  were  a  brutal 
temper,  and  a  most  scandalous  dishonesty  in  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, especially  in  his  intercourse  with  his  own  tenantry  and 
tradesmen.  Of  moral  obligation  he  seemed  to  possess  no  sense  or 
impression  whatever.  A  single  day  never  occuned  in  which  he 
was  not  guilty  of  some  most  dishonorable  violation  of  his  word 
to  the  poor,  and  those  who  were  dependent  on  him.  Ill-temper 
therefore  towards  herself,  and  the  necessity  of  constantly  witness- 
ing a  series  of  vile  and  unmanly  frauds  upon  a  iniserable  scale 
together  with  her  incessant  efforts  to  instil  into  his  mind  some  slight 
piSuaple  of  common  integrity,  had,  during  an  unhappy  life  ao  comr 
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pletely  hanMsed  a  mind  natorally  pure  and  gentle,  and  a  consti- 
tution never  strong,  that,  as  her  daughter  hinted,  and  as  every  one 
intimate  with  the  £imily  knew,  she  literally,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
vices  we  have  named,  and  the  incessant  anxiety  they  occasioned  her. 
These  analogies,  then,  when  unconsciously  alluded  to  by  his  daughter, 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  he  felt  that  the  very  grief  she  evinced 
was  an  indurect  reproach  to  himself. 

''Now,"  he  exclaimed,  after  she  had  gone,  *<it  is  clear,  I  think, 
that  the  girl  entertains  something  more  than  a  mere  moral  objec- 
tion to  this  match.  I  would  have  taxed  her  with  some  previous 
engagement,  but  that  I  fear  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so  at  pres- 
ent. Dunroe  is  wild,  no  doubt  of  it;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
women,  who  are  naturally  vain  and  fond  of  display,  feel  so  much 
alarm  at  this  as  they  pretend.  I  never  did  myself  care  much  about 
the  sex,  and  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  their 
general  character,  or  testing  their  prmciples ;  but  still  I  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that,  where  there  is  not  a  previous  engagement,  rank  and 
wealth  will,  for  the  most  part,  outweigh  everv  oth^  consideration. 
In  liie  mean  time  I  will  ride  into  Ballytrain,  and  reconncHtre  a  little. 
Perhaps  the  contents  of  this  communication  are  true — ^perhaps 
not ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  can  be  no  harm  to  look  about  me  in  a 
quiet  way." 

He  then  read  the  letter  a  third  time— examined  the  handwriting 
closely — ^locked  it  in  a  private  drawer-nrang  the  bell — ordered  his 
horse — and  in  a  few  minutes  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  "  Mitre  ** 
inn,  in  order  to  moke  secret  inquiries  after  such  persons  as  he  might 
find  located  in  that  or  the  other  establishments  of  the  town.  At 
this  moment,  his  daughter  once  more  entered  the  apartment,  her 
face  glowing  with  deep  agitation,  and  her  large,  mellow  eyes  lit  up 
with  a  fixed,  and,  if  one  could  judge,  a  lofty  purpose.  Her  recep- 
tion, we  need  hardly  say,  was  severe  and  harsn. 

**  How,  madam,''  he  exclaimed,  **  did  I  not  order  you  to  your 
room  ?  Do  you  return  to  bandy  undutiful  hints  and  arguments 
with  me?" 

"Father,''  said  she,  **!  am  not  ignorant,  alas !  of  your  stem  and 
indomitable  character;  but,  upon  the  subject  of  forced  and  unsuit- 
able matches,  I  may  and  I  do  appeal  durectly  to  the  experience  of 
your  own  married  life,  and  of  that  of  my  beloved  mother.  She 
was,  unhappily  for  herself — " 

"And  for  me.  Miss  Gourlay." 

"Well,  perhaps  so;  but  if  ever  woman  was  qualifed  to  make  a 
man  happy,  she  was.  At  all  events,  sir,  unhappily  she  was  forced 
into  marriage  with  you,  and  you  deliberately  took  to  your  bosom 
a  reluctant  bride.  She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  large 
fortune.  I,  however,  am  not  about  to  enter  into  your  heart,  or 
analyze  its  motives ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  although  she  had  no 
previous  engagement  or  affection  for  any  other,  she  was  literally 
dragged  by  the  force  of  parental  authority  into  a  union  with  you. 
The  consequence  was,  that  her  whole  life,  owing  to— to — ^the  un- 
suitableness  of  your  tempers,  and  the  strongly-contrasted  materials 
which  formed  your  characters,  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  suf- 
fering and  sorrow.    With  this  example  before  my  eyes,  and  with 
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the  memory  of  it  brooding  over  and  darkening  your  own  heart — 
yes,  papa — my  dear  papa,  let  me  call  you  with  the  full  and  most 
distressing  recollections  connected  with  it  strong  upon  both  &t  us, 
let  me  entreat  and  implore  that  you  will  not  urge  nor  force  me  into 
a  union  with  this  hatcoul  and  repulsive  profligate.  I  go  upon  my 
knees  to  you,  and  entreat,  as  you  regard  my  happiness,  my  honor^ 
and  my  future  peace  of  mind,  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  unite 
me  to  this  most  unprincipled  and  dishonorable  young  man.'' 

Her  father's  brow  grew  black  as  a  thundercloud ;  the  veins  of 
his  temples  swelled  up,  as  if  they  had  been  filled  with  ink,  and, 
after  a  tew  hasty  strides  through  the  study,  he  turned  upon  her  such 
a  look  of  fury  as  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe. 

**  Miss  Gourlay,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  dreadfully  deep  and  stem, 
**  there  is  not  an  allusion  made  in  that  undutiful  harangue — for  so 
I  must  call  it — ^that  does  not  determine  me  to  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose in  e£^ting  this  union,  K  your  mother  was  unhappy,  the 
fault  lay  in  her  own  weak  and  morbid  temper.  As  for  me,  I  now 
tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  your  destiny  is  either  beggary  or  a  coronet ; 
on  tnat  I  am  resolved ! " 

She  stood  before  him  like  one  who  had  drawn  strength  from  the 
full  knowledge  of  her  &te.  Her  face,  it  is  true,  had  become  mle, 
but  it  was  the  paleness  of  a  calm  but  lofty  spirit,  and  she  replied, 
with  a  full  and  clear  voice : 

•*I  said,  sir — ^for  I  had  her  own  sacred  assurance  for  it — ^that 
my  mother,  when  she  married  you,  had  no  previous  engagement; 
it  is  not  so  with  your  daughter — my  affections  are  fixed  upon 
another." 

There  are  some  natures  so  essentialy  tyrannical,  and  to  whom 
resistance  is  a  matter  of  such  extraordinary  novelty,  that  its  mani- 
festation absolutely  surprises  them  out  of  their  natural  character. 
In  this  manner,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  was  afi^ted.  Instead  oi  flying 
into  a  fresh  hurricane  of  rage,  he  felt  so  completely  astounded,  that 
he  was  only  capable  of  turning  round  to  her,  and  asking,  in  a  voice 
unusually  calm : 

"  Pray,  name  him.  Miss  Gourlay." 

**In  that,  sir,  you  will  excuse  me — ^for  the  present  The  day 
may  come,  and  I  trust  soon  will,  when  I  can  do  so  with  honor. 
And  now,  sir,  having  considered  it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  this 
fact  from  your  knowledge,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  withdraw 
to  my  own  apartment." 

She  paid  him,  with  her  own  peculiar  .grace,  the  usual  obeisance, 
and  left  the  room.  The  stem  and  overbearing  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay 
now  felt  himself  so  completely  taken  aback  by  her  extraordinary 
candor  and  firmness,  that  he  was  only  able  to  stand  and  look  after 
her  in  silent  amazement. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  reason  to  thank  her  for  this 
important  piece  of  information.  She  has  herself  admitted  a  previous 
attachment.  So  far  my  doubts  are  cleared  up,  and  I  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  anonymous  information  is  correct.  *  It  now  remains 
for  me  to  find  out  who  the  object  of  this  attachment  is.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  in  the  neighborhood;  and,  if  so,  I  shall  know  how  to 
manage  him." 
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He  then  mounted  his  hoTte,  and  rode  mto  Ballytrain,  irith  whet 
purpose  it  is  now  unnecessary,  we  trust,  to  trouble  the  reader  at 
nirtner  length. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SIB  THOMAS  QOUBLAY  FAILS  IN  UNMASKIMa  THB   STBANOEBr— 1CT&' 

TEBIOro  CONDUCT  OP  FENTQN. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  after  the  delajr  of  better  than  an  hour 
in  town,  entered  ^e  ooffee-room  of  the  **  Mitre,"  he  was  immediately 
attended  by  the  landlord  himselfl 

<*Who  is  this  new  guest  you  have  got,  landlord?"  inquired  the 
baronet  ''They  tell  me  he  is  a  Tny  mysterious  gentleman,  and 
that  no  one  can  discover  his  name.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him?" 

Tyell  a  i^llable,  Sir  Tammas,"  replied  the  landlord,  who  was  a 
northern.  "How  ir  you,  Counsellor  Cradsenfudge?"  he  added, 
speaking  to  a  person  who  passed  up  stairs.  **There  he  goes,"  pro- 
ceeded Jack  the  landloro — ^"a  nice  boy.  But  do  you  know,  S&i 
Tammas,  why  he  changed  his  name  to  Cradcenfudge?" 

Sir  Thomas's  face  at  this  moment  had  grown  firightfuL  While 
the  landlord  was  speaking,  the  baronet,  attracted  by  the  noise  oi  a 
carriage  passing,  turned  to  observe  it,  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
daughter  was  m>wing  so  significantly  to  the  stranger  in  the  window 
over  them,  as  we  have  before  statecL  Here  was  a  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  mystery  or  mysteries  by  which  he  felt  himself  surrounded 
on  all  hands,  llie  strange  guest  in  the  Mitre  inn,  was  then,  beyond 
question,  the  very  individuid  alluded  to  in  the  anonymous  letter. 
The  baronet's  &oe  had,  in  the  scowl  of  wrath,  got  bla<^,  as  mine 
host  was  speaking.  This  expression,  however,  gradually  diminished 
in  the  darkness  of  that  wrathful  shadow  which  lay  over  it.  After  a 
severe  internal  struggle  with  his  tremendous  passions,  he  at  length 
seemed  to  cool  down.  His  fiuse  became  totally  changed ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  of  silence  and  struggle,  it  passed  from  the  blackness  of 
almost  ungovernable  rage  to  a  pallid  hue,  that  might  not  unaptly  be 
compared  to  the  summit  of  a  volcano  covered  with  snow,  when  about 
to  project  its  most  awful  and  formidable  eruptions. 

The  landlord,  while  putting  the  question  to  the  baronet,  turned 
his  sharp,  piercing  eyes  upon  him,  and,  at  a  single  glance,  perceived 
that  something  had  unusually  moved  him. 

"  Sir  Tammas,"  said  he,  *'  there  is  no  use  in  denyin'  it,  now — the 
blood 's  disturbed  in  you." 

"Give  your  guest  mv  compliments — Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  compli- 
ments— and  I  should  feel  obliged  by  a  short  interview." 

On  going  up,  Jack  found  the  stranger  and  Fenton  as  we  have 
already  described  them. 

"Sir,"  said  he^ addressing  the  former,  "there's  a  genUeman  below 
who  wishes  to  know  who  you  ir." 

"Who  I  am!"retiuned  the  other,  quite  unmoved;  "and,  pray, 
who  may  Ae  be?" 
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^Sir  Tammas  Qourtayi  an'  all  tell  you  "what,  ]£  you  don't  ifish 
to  see  him,  why  don't  see  hun.  A'U  take  him  the  message,  an*  if 
there's  anything  about  jou  that  you  don't  wish  to  be  ^own  or 
heard,  make  him  keep  his  distAnoe.  He 's  this  minute  in  a  de'il  of 
a  passion  about  something,  an'  was  oomin'  up  as  if  he'd  ait  you 
without  salt,  but  a*  would  n^  allow  it}  so,  if  you  don't  wish  to  see 
him,  a'  m  the  boy  won't  be  afeard  to  say  so.  He 's  not  coming  as  a 
friend,  a'  can  tell  you." 

''Sir  Thomas  Gourlay 's  m  the  house,  then ?"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  He  then  paused  for  some  time,  imd, 
during  this  pause,  he  very  naturally  concluded  that  the  baronet 
had  witnessed  his  daughter's  bow,  so  cautiously  and  significantly 
made  to  himself  as  she  passed.  Whilst  he  turned  over  these  mat- 
ters in  his  mind,  the  landlord  addressed  Fenton  as  follows: 

**  You  can  go  to  another  room*  Fenton.  A'  m  elad  to  see  you  in 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  any  way — a'  hope  you  'u  take  yourself  up, 
and  avoid  drink  and  low  company ;  for  de'il  a  haet  good  erer  the 
same  two  brought  anybody ;  out,  before  you  go,  a'H  g^ve  you  a 
gless  o'  groe  to  drink  the  Glorious  Memory.  Come,  now,  tramp, 
Bke  a  ^ood  fellow." 

"I  have  a  particular  wish,"  said  the  stranger,  <* that  Mr.  Fen- 
ton should  remain ;  and  say  to  Sir  Thomas  Qourlay  that  I  am  ready 
to  see  him." 

**  A'  say,  then,"  said  Jack,  in  a  friendly  whisper  •*  be  on  your 
edge  wit^  him,  for,  if  he  finds  you  saft,  the  very  de'il  won't  stand 
him." 

**  The  gentleman.  Sir  Tammas,"  «aid  Jack,  on  going  down  stairs, 
*•  will  be  glad  to  see  you.    He 's  ovef^head." 

Fenton,  himself,  on  hearing  that  Sir  Thomas  was  about  to  come 
np,  prepared  to  depart;  but  the  other  besought  him  so  earnestly  to 
stay,  that  he  consented,  although  with  evident  reluctance.  He 
brought  his  chair  over  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible,  or,  it  may  be,  as  &r  from 
Sir  Thomas's  eye,  as  the  size  of  the  apitftment  would  permit.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Sir  Thomas  entered,  and  brought  his  imgainly  per- 
son nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  room  before  he  spoke.  At  leneth 
he  did  so,  but  took  care  not  to  accompany  his  words  with  that 
courtesy  of  manner,  or  those  rules  of  good  breeding,  which  ever 
prevail  among  gentlemen,  whether  as  fHends  or  foes.  After  stand- 
ms  for  a  moment,  he  glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other,  his  face 
ami  hideously  pale;  and  ultimately,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the 
stranger,  he  viewed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  again  from  foot  to 
head,  with  a  look  of  such  contemptuous  curiosity,  as  certainly  was 
strongly  calculated  to  excite  the  stranger's  indignation.  Finding 
the  baronet  spoke  not,  the  other  did. 

"  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  the  hcmor  of  this  visit,  sir  P  " 

Sir  Thomas  even  then  did  not  speak,  but  still  kept  looking  at 
him  with  the  expressicm  we  have  described.  At  length  he  did 
speak: 

''You  have  been  residing  for  some  time  in  our  neighborhood, 
sir  P  "    The  stranger  simply  bowed. 

"May  I  ask  how  long?" 
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''I   ha^e    the   honor,   I    believe,   of  addreiring   Sir    Thomas 
GourlayP** 
**  Yes,  yea  have  that  hoDor." 

<<  And  may  I  beff  to  know  his  olject  in  paving  me  thia  unoere- 
moniouB  yidt,  in  which  he  does  not  oondeflcena  either  to  announce 
himself,  or  to  observe  the  usual  rules  of  ^ood  breeding  ?  " 

''From  my  rank  and  known  position  m  this  part  c^  the  country, 
and  in  my  capacity  also  as  a  magistrate,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet, 
''I'm  entitled  to  make  such  inquiries  as  I  may  deem  necessary  from 
those  who  appear  here  imder  suspicious  circumstances." 

"Perhaps  you  may  think  so,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  you 
would  consult  the  honor  of  the  rank  and  position  you  allude  to 
much  more  effectually,  by  letting  such  inquiries  &11  within  the 
proper  province  of  the  executive  officers  of  law,  whenever  you  think 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it** 

"  Excuse  me,  but,  in  that  matter,  I  shall  follow  my  own  judgment, 
not  yours." 

"And  under  what  droumstances  of  suspicion  do  you  deem  me 
to  stand  at  present  ?  " 

"Very  strong  circumstances.  You  have  been  now  living  here 
nearly  a  week,  in  a  privacy  which  no  gentleman  would  ever  think 
of  observing.  You  have  hemmed  yourself  in  by  a  mystery,  sir; 
you  have  studiously  concealed  your  name — ^your  connections — and 
defaced  every  mark  by  which  you  could  be  known  or  traced.  This, 
sir,  is  not  Uie  conduct  of  a  gentleman;  and  argues  either  actual 
or  premeditated  guilt." 

"You  seem  heated,  sir,  and  you  also  reason  in  resentment, 
whatever  may  have  occasioned  it.  And  so  a  gentleman  is  not  to 
make  an  excursion  to  a  country  town  in  a  quiet  way — perhaps  to 
recruit  his  Health,  perhaps  to  relax  his  mind,  perhaps  to  gratify  a 
whim — but  he  must  be  pounced  upon  by  some  outrageous  dispenser 
of  magisterial  justice,  who  thinks,  that,  because  he  wishes  to  live 
quietly  and  unknown,  he  must  be  some  cut-throat  or  raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones  coming  to  eat  half  the  country  ?  " 

"I  dare  say,  sir,  tmtt  is  all  very  fine,  and  very  humorous  ;  but 
when  these  mysterious  vagabonds — " 

The  eye  of  the  stranger  blazed;  lightning  itself,  in  &ct,  was  not 
quicker  than  the  fire  which  gleamed  from  it,  as  the  baronet  uttered 
the  last  words.  He  walked  over  deliberately,  but  with  a  step  re- 
plete with  energy  and  determination : 

"  How,  sir,"  said  he,  "  do  you  dare  to  apply  such  an  expression 
tome?" 

The  baronet's  eye  quailed.  He  paused  a  moment,  during  which 
he  could  perceive  that  the  stranger  luid  a  spirit  not  to  be  tampered 
with. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "not  exactly  to  you,  but  when  persons 
such  as  you  come  in  this  skulking  way,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
insinuating  themselves  into  &milies  of  rank — " 

"Have  I,  sir,  attempted  to  insinuate  myself  into  yours?"  asked 
the  stranger,  interrupting  him. 

"When  such  persons  come  under  circumstances  of  strong  sus- 
picion," said  the  other,  without  replying  to  him,  "it  is  the  busi- 
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ness  of  erery  gentleman  in  the  coimtry  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
tkem." 

"  I  shall  hold  myself  accomitable  to  no  such  gentleman,"  replied 
the  stranger ;  <*  but  will  consider  every  man,  no  matter  what  his 
rank  or  character  may  be,  as  unwarrantabl^f  impertment,  who  arro- 
gantly attempts  to  intrude  himself  in  affiurs  tnat  don't — "  he  was 
about  to  add,  *'  that  don't  concern  him,"  when  he  paused,  and  added, 
**  into  any  man's  afi^rs.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  travel  incognito, 
and  to  live  incoppiito,  if  he  chooses ;  and,  on  that  account,  sir,  so  long 
as  I  wish  to  mamtain  mine,  I  shall  allow  no  man  to  assume  the  right 
of  penetrating  it.  If  this  has  been  the  object  of  your  visit,  you  will 
much  oblige  me  by  relinquishing  the  one,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
other,  as  soon  as  may  be." 

**  As  a  magistrate,  sir,  I  demand  to  know  your  name,"  said  the 
baronet,  who  thought  that,  in  the  stranger's  momentary  hesitation, 
he  had  observed  symptoms  a£  yielding. 

'*  As  an  independent  man,  sir,  and  a  gentleman,  I  shall  not  answer 
such  a  question." 

**  You  brave  me,  sir — you  defy  me  P  "  continued  the  other,  his  face 
still  pale,  but  baleful  in  its  expression. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  brave  you — ^I  defy  you." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  returned  the  baronet — ^** remember  these 
words." 

**  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  any  thing  that  a  man  of  sphrit 
ought  to  remember,"  said  the  other.  **  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing 
you  a  good-mominff." 

llie  baronet  withdrew  in  a  passion  that  had  risen  to  red  heat, 
and  was  proceeding  to  mount  ms  horse  at  the  door,  when  Counsel- 
lor Grackenfudge,  who  had  followed  him  down  stairs,  thus  addressed 
him : 

••I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Thomas;  1  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the 
back  room  while  you  were  speaking  to  that  strange  fellow  above ; 
I  pledge  you  my  honor  I  did  not  listen  ;  but  I  could  not  help  over- 
heanns,  you  know.  Well,  Sir  Thomas,  I  can  tell  you  something 
about  him." 

**  How ! "  said  the  baronet,  whose  eye  gleamed  with  delight,  **  Can 
you,  in  truth,  tell  me  any  thing  about  him,  Mr.  Crackenfudge  ?  You 
will  oblige  me  very  much  if  you  do." 

«*  I  win  tell  you  aU  I  know  about  him,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the 
worthy  counsellor;  "and  that  is,  that  I  know  he  has  paid  many 
secret  vidts  to  Mr.  Bimey  the  attorney." 

"To  Bimey!"  exolauned  the  other;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  seemed 
actually  to  stagger  back  a  step  or  two,  whilst  the  paleness  of  his 
complexion  increased  to  a  hue  that  was  ghastly — **  to  Bimey ! — to 
my  blackest  and  bitterest  enemy — ^to  the  man  who,  I  suspect,  has 
important  family  documents  of  mine  in  his  possession.  Thanks, 
even  for  this,  Crackenfudge — you  are  looking  to  become  of  the 
peace.  Hearken  now ;  aid  me  in  ferreting  out  this  lurking  scoun- 
drel, and  I  shall  not  forget  your  wishes?*  He  then  rode  home- 
wards. 

The  stranger,  during  this  stormy  dialogue  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay,  turned  his  eye,  finnn  time -to  lime,  towards  Fenton,  who 
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appeared  to  have  lost  ooDadoufliieM  its^  bo  long  at  the  baronet  was 
in  the  room.  On  the  departure,  however,  of  that  gentleman,  he  west 
over  to  him,  and  aaid : 

"Why,  Fenton,  what  *s  the  matter  P  " 

Fenton  looked  at  him  with  a  fiice  of  great  distress,  from  which  the 
perspiratioa  was  pouring,  but  seemed  utterly  unable  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EXTRAOSDINAKY  SCENE  BBTWEEK  FENTON  AND  THE  STRANGER. 

The  character  of  Fenton  was  one  that  presented  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  phases.  With  the  exception  of  the  irmness  and  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  kept  the  mysterious  secret  of  his  origin  and 
identity — that  is,  if  he  himself  knew  them,  he  was  never  known  to 
maintain  the  same  moral  temperament  for  a  week  together.  Never 
did  there  exist  a  beinp^  so  capricious  and  unstable.  At  one  time, 
you  found  him  all  mgenuousness  and  candor;  at  another,  no 
earthly  power  could  extort  a  syllable  of  truth  from  his  Ups.  For 
whole  days,  if  not  for  weeks  together,  he  dealt  in  nothing  but  the 
wildest  fiction,  and  the  most  extraordinary  and  grotesque  rodomon- 
tade. The  conseauence  was,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
any  thing  he  said  or  asserted.  And  yet, — which  appeared  to  be 
rather  unaccountable  in  such  a  character, — ^it  could  be  frequently 
observed  that  he  was  subject  to  occasional  periods  of  the  deepest 
dejection.  During  those  painful  and  gloomy  visitations,  he  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  took  to  wandering  through 
the  country-— rarely  spoke  to  any  body,  whether  stranger  or  acquaint- 
ance, but  maintained  the  strictest  and  most  extraordinary  silence. 
If  he  passed  a  house  at  meal-time  he  entered,  and,  without  either 
pre&ce  or  apology,  quietly  sat  down  and  joined  them.  To  this 
freedom  on  his  part,  in  a  country  so  hospitable  as  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity  was,  and  could  afford  to  be,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  objecting. 

"  It  was,**  observed  the  people,  **  only  the  poor  young  gentleman 
who  is  not  right  in  the  head.** 

So  that  the  very  malady  which  they  imputed  to  him  was  only  a 
passport  to  their  kindness  and  compassion.  Fenton  had  no  fixed 
residence,  nor  any  available  means  of  support,  save  the  compassion- 
ate and  ^nerous  interest  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ballytram  took 
in  him,  m  consequence  of  those  gentlemanly  manners  which  he 
could  assume  whenever  he  wished,  and  the  desolate  position  in 
which  some  imknown  train  of  circumstances  had  unfortunately  placed 
him. 

When  laboring  under  these  depressing  moods  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  his  memory  seemed  filled  with  recollections  that,  so  ^  as 
appearances  went,  absolutely  stupefied  his  heart  by  the  heaviness 
of  the  suffering  they  occasioned  it ;  and,  when  that  heart,  therefore, 
^ok  as  &r  as  its  powers  of  endurance  could  withstand  this  depres- 
sion, he  uniformly  had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  relief  afforded 
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by  indulgence  in  the  fiery  stimulants  of  liquor,  to  which  he  was  at  all 
times  addicted. 

Such  is  a  slightly  detailed  sketch  of  an  indiyidual  whose  &te  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  incidents  and  pros^ss  of  our  narrative. 

The  horror  which  we  have  descnbea  aa  having  fiiUen  upon  this 
unfortunate  young  man,  during  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  stormy  inter- 
view with  the  stranger,  so  far  from  subsiding,  as  might  be  supposed, 
after  his  departure,  assumed  the  shape  of  something  bordering  on 
insanity.  Cm  looking  at  his  companion,  the  wild  but  deep  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  began  to  change  into  one  of  absolute  frenzy,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  escape  the  stranger's  observation,  and 
which,  placed  as  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of  an  important  secret,  awoke 
a  still  deeper  interest,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  occasioned  him 
much  pain. 

**  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  he,  **  I  certainly  have  no  wish,  by  any  pro- 
ceeding incompatible  with  an  ungentlemanly  feeling  of  impertinent 
curiosity,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this  unusual  excite- 
ment, which  the  appearance  of  Miss  Gourlay  and  her  &ther  seems 
to  produce  upon  you,  unless  in  so  far  as  its  disclosure,  in  honor- 
able ccmfidence,  might  enable  me,  as  a  person  sincerely  your  friend, 
to  allay  or  remove  it.'' 

"Suppose,  sir,  you  are  mistaken?"  replied  the  other.  "Do  you  not 
know  that  there  are  memories  arising  from  association,  that  are 
touched  and  kindled  into  great  pain,  by  objects  that  are  by  no  means 
the  direct  cause  of  them,  or  the  cause  of  them  in  any  sense  ?  " 

"I  admit  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Fenton;  but  we  can 
only  draw  our  first  inferences  from  appearances.  It  is  not  from 
any  idle  or  prurient  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
your  emotion  that  I  speak,  but  simply  from  a  wish  to  serve  you, 
if  you  will  permit  me.  It  is  distressing  to  witness  what  you 
sufier." 

"  I  have  experienced,"  said  Fenton,  whose  excitement  seemed  not 
only  to  rise  as  he  proceeded,  but  in  a  considerable  degree  to  give 
that  fervor  and  elevation  to  his  language,  which  excitement  orten 
gives ;  **  yes,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  his  eyes  kindling  almost  into  fury, 
"I  have  experienced  much  treacherous  and  msQignant  sympathy, 
under  the  guise  of  pretended  friendship — sympathy !  why  do  I  say 
sympathy?  Persecution — vengeance.  Yes,  sir,  till  I  have  become 
mad— -or — or  nearly  so.  No,"  he  added,  "  I  am  not  mad — ^1  never 
was  mad — ^but  I  understand  your  object — avaunt,  sir — ^begone — or 
I  shall  throw  you  out  of  the  window." 

"  Be  calm,  Mr.  Fenton — ^be  calm,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  and  col- 
lect yourself.    Ism,  indeed,  sincerely  your  friend." 

"  Who  told  you,  sir,  that  I  was  mad  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  so,  Mr.  Fenton." 

"  It  matters  not,  sir — ^you  are  a  traitor — and  as  such  I  denounce 
YOU.  This  room  is  mine,  sir,  and  I  shall  forthwith  expel  you  from 
it — "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  started  up,  and  sprung  at  the  stranger,  who, 
on  seeing  him  rise  for  the  purpose,  instantly  rang  the  bell.  The 
waiter  immediately  entered,  and  found  the  latter  holding  poor 
Fenton  by  the  two  wrists,  and  with  such  a  tremendous  grasp  as  made 
him  feel  Uke  an  in&nt,  in  point  <^  strength,  in  his  hands. 

4*' 
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''This  IB  unmeaning  ^olence,  rir,**  exclaimed  the  latter  calmly, 
but  firmly,  **  unless  you  explain  yourself,  and  give  a  reason  for  it.  If 
you  are  moved  by  any  peculiar  cause  of  horror,  or  apprehension,  or 
danger,  why  not  enable  me  to  understand  it,  in  order  that  you  may 
feel  assured  of  my  anxious  disposition  to  assist  youP** 

**  Gintlemen,"  exclaimed  Paudeen,  **  what  in  the  name  of  Pether 
White  and  Billy  Neelins  is  the  reason  of  this?  But  I  need  n  "t  ax — 
it's  one  of  Mr.  Fenion's  tantrums — en'  the  occasion  of  it  was,  l>'ing 
snug  and  warm  this  momin'  in  one  of  Andy  IVimble's  whiskey 
barrels.  For  shame,  Mr.  Fenton,  you  they  say  a  gtntleman  bom, 
and  to  thiate  one  of  your  own  rank — a  gintleman  that  befriended 
you  as  he  did,  and  put  a  daicent  shoot  of  clo'es  on  your  miserable 
carcase ;  when  you  know  that  before  he  did  it,  if  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  thuty-two  pouits  of  the  compass,  yon  had  an'  openin ' 
for  every  point,  if  they  wor  double  the  number.  Troth,  now,  you're 
ongratenu,  an',  if  Gkxl  has  n't  said  it,  you'll  thravel  frt>m  an  onpen- 
itent  death-bed  yet.  Be  quiet,  will  you,  or  my  sinful  sowl  to  glory, 
bat  I  '11  bundle  you  down  stairs  P  " 

**  He  will  be  quiet,  Pat,"  said  the  stranger.  **  In  truth,  after 
all,  this  is  a  mere  physical  malady,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  will  pass 
away  immediately,  if  you  will  only  sit  down  and  collect  yourself  a 
little." 

Fenton,  however,  made  another  unavailable  attempt  at  struggle, 
and  found  that  he  was  only  exhausting  himself  to  no  purpose.  All  at 
once,  or  rather  following  up  his  previous  suspicions,  ne  seemed  to 
look  upcm  the  powerful  individual  who  hdd  him,  as  a  person  who 
had  become  suddenly  invested  with  a  new  character  that  increased 
his  terrors ;  and  yet,  if  we  may  say  so,  almost  forced  him  into  an 
anxiety  to  suppress  their  manifestation.  His  limbs,  however, 
began  to  tremble  excessively ;  his  eyes  absolutely  dilated,  and  be- 
came filled  by  a  sense  of  terror,  nearly  as  wild  as  despair  itself. 
The  transitions  of  his  temper,  however,  like  those  of  his  general 
conduct,  supervened  upon  each  other  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  result  of  quick,  warm,  and  inconsiderate 
impulses. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed  at  length.  "  1  will  be  quiet  I  am,  I 
assure  you,  perfectly  harmless ;  but,  at  the  same  time,"  he  added, 
ntting  down,  *<  I  know  that  the  whole  dialogue  between  you  and 
that  awful-looking  man,  was  a  plot  laid  for  .me.  Why  else  did  you 
insist  on  my  being  present  at  it  P  This  accounts  for  your  giving 
me  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  too— -it  does,  sir — and  for  your  spurious 
and  dishonest  humanity  in  wishing  to  see  me  well  clothed.  Yes, 
I  perceive  it  all ;  but,  let  what  may  happen,  I  will  not  wear  these 
clothes  any  longer.  They  are  not  the  offering  of  a  generous  heart, 
but  the  fraudulent  pretext  for  insinuating  yourself  into  my  confi- 
dence, in  order  to— to— yes,  but  I  shall  not  say  it — ^it  is  enough 
that  I  know  you,  sir — ^that  I  see  through,  and  penetrate  your 
de^ns." 

He  was  about  to  put  his  threat  with  respect  to  the  clothes  into 
instant  execution,  when  the  stranger,  once  more  seizing  him,  ex- 
claimed,— ^"You  must  promise,  Mr.  Fenton,  before  you  leave  my 
grasp,  that  you  will  make  no  further  attempt  to  tear  off  your  dress. 
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• 

I  insist  on  this;  **  and  as  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eye  sternly  and  com- 
mandingly  oa  that  of  Fenton. 

''I  will  not  attempt  it,"  replied  the  latter;  "I  promise  it,  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleman.'' 

"There,  then,"  said  the  stranger.  "Keep  yourself  qtdet,.and, 
mark  me,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  not  violate  that  word,  nor 
yield  to  these  weak  and  silly  paroxysms."  - 

Fenton  merely  nodded  submissively,  and  the  other  proeeeded, 
still  with  a  view  of  sounding  him  :  "  You  say  you  know  me  ^-^ 
if  so,  who  and  what  am  I  ?  " 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  speak  at  ftirther  length,"  replied  Fenton; 
"  I  am  quite  exhausted,  and  I  know  not  what  I  said." 

He  appeared  now  somewhat  calmer,  or,  at  least,  affected  to  be  so. 
By  his  manner,  however,  it  would  appear  that  some  peculiar  opin- 
kxi  or  apprehension,  with  reference  either  to  the  baronet  or  the 
stranger,  seemed  as  if  confirmed,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  acting 
under  one  of  his  rapid  transitions,  he  spoke  and  looked  like  a  man 
who  was  influenced  by  new  motives.  He  then  withdrew  in  a  mood 
somewhat  between  sullenness  and  regret. 

When  the  stranger  was  left  to  himself,  he  paced  the  room  some- 
times in  a  state  of  much  anxiety,  if  not  of  distress.  At  length 
he  sat  down,  and  leamng  his  head  upon  his  liand,  exclaimed  uncon- 
BGiottsly  aloud — 

"Ams!  I  fear  this  search  is  vain.  The  feint  traces  of  imagin- 
ary resemblance,  which  I  thought  I  had  discovered  in  this  young 
man's  features,  are  visible  no  longer.  It  is  true,  this  portrait," 
looking  once  more  at  the  miniature,  "  was  taken  when  the  original 
was  only  a  child  of  five  years ;  but  still  it  was  remarked  that  the 
fiunily  resemblances  were,  fixrai  childhood  up,  both  strong  and 
striking.  Then,  this  unfortunate  person  is  perfectly  inscrutable, 
and  not  to  be  managed  by  any  ordinary  procedure  at  present 
intelligible  to  me.  Yet,  after  all,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  conjecture,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  in  the  cases.  The 
feeling  among  the  people  here  is,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  by 
Inrth :  but  this  may  proceed  from  the  air  and  manners  which  he  can 
assume  when  he  pleases.  I  would  mention  my  whole  design  and 
object  at  hazard,  but  this  would  be  running  an  unnecessary  risk 
by  entrusting  my  secret  to  him ;  and,  although  it  is  evident  that 
he  can  preserve  his  own,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  would 
keep  mine.  However,  I  must  only  persevere  and  bide  my  time,  as 
the  Scotch  say." 

He  again  rose,  and,  pacing  the  apartment  once  more,  his  features 
assumed  a  still  deeper  expression  of  mward  agitation. 

**  And,  again,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  unfortunate  rencounter ! 
Great  Heavens,  what  if  I  stand  here  a  murderer,  with  the  blood  of 
a  fellow-creature,  hurried,  I  fear,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  profli- 
gacy, into  eternity!  The  thought  is  insupportable;  and  I  know 
not,  unless  I  can  strictly  preserve  my  incognito,  whether  I  am  at 
this  moment  liable,  if  apprehended,  to  pay  the  penalty  which  the 
law  exacts.  The  only  consolation  that  remains  for  me  is,  that  the 
act  was  not  of  my  seeking,  but  arrogantly  and  imperiously  forced 
upon  me." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IHE    BABONET    ATTEMPTS    BY   FALSEHOOD  TO  UBOE  HIS  DAUQHTEB 
INTO  AN  AVOWAL  OF  HEE  LOYEB'S  NAME. 

Sib  Thomas  Goublay,  after  his  unpleasant  interview  with  the 
stranger,  rode  easily  home,  meditating  upon  some  feasible  plan  by 
which  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  entrapping  his  daughter  into  the 
avowal  of  her  lover's  name,  for  he  haa  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  gentleman  at  the  inn  and  he  were  one  and  the  same  indlviduaL 
For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  put  on  a  cheerful  &ce,  and 
assume,  as  &r  as  in  him  lay,  an  air  of  uncommon  satisfaction.  Now 
this  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  for  Sir  Thomas  to  encoun- 
ter. The  expression  of  all  the  fiercer  and  darker  passions  was 
natural  to  such  a  countenance  as  his ;  but  even  to  imagme  such  a 
one  lit  up  with  mirth,  viras  to  concave  an  image  so  grotesque  and 
ridiculous,  that  the  firmest  gravity  must  give  way  before  it  His 
frown  was  a  thing  perfectly  intellip;ible,  but  to  witness  his  smile, 
or  rather  his  eifiort  at  one,  was  to  witness  an  unnatural  phenomenon 
of  the  most  awful  kmd,  and  little  short  of  a  prodi^.  If  <me  could 
suppose  the  sun  giving  a  melancholy  and  lugubnous  grin  through 
the  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse,  they  might  form  some  conceptioii  of 
the  jocular  solemnity  which  threw  its  deep  but  comic  shadow  over 
his  visage.  One  miffht  expect  the  whole  machinery  of  the  face, 
with  as  much  probability  as  that  of  a  mill,  to  change  its  habitual 
motions,  and  turn  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  seemed,  in  &ct,  as 
if  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  countenance  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  that  the  several  features,  like  a  crew  of  thieves  and 
vagabonds  flying  from  the  officers  of  justice^  were  all  determined 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

Lucy  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  fsither  was  about  to  get  into  one 
of  those  tender  and  complacent  moods  which  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and,  made  wise  by  experience,  she  very  properly  conjectured, 
from  his  appearance  that  some  deep  design  was  concealed  under  it. 
Anxious,  tnerefore,  to  avoid  a  prolonged  dialogue,  and  feeling,  be- 
sides, her  natural  candor  and  invincible  love  of  truth  to  a  certain 
extent  outraged  by  this  treacherous  assumption  of  cordiality,  she 
resolved  to  commence  the  conversation. 

"  Has  anything  agreeable  happened,  papa?  " 

"Agreeable,  Lucy,  ahem! — ^why,  yes — something  agreeable  has 
happened.  Now,  Lucy,  poor  foolish  girl,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  placed  confidence  in  me  with  respect  to  this  lover 
of  yours  ?  Who  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  your  happiness  that 
I  do?" 

"  None,  certainly,  sir,— :unleBs  some  one  whose  happiness  may 
probably  depend  on  mine." 

"  Yes,  your  lover — well,  that  now  is  a  natural  enough  distinc* 
tion ;  but  still,  you  foolish,  naughty  girl,  don't  you  know  that  you 
are  to  inherit  my  wealth  and  property,  and  that  they  mW  make  you 
happy  ?    You  silly  thing,  there 's  a  truth  for  you." 
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«  Were  you  yourself  happy,  papa,  vhen  we  separated  this  mom- 
iug?  Are jou  happy  this  moment?  Are  you  geuerally  happy P 
Is  there  no  rankling  anxiety — ^no  project  of  ambition — do  hitter  rec- 
ollection corroding  your  heart?  Does  the  untimely  loss  of  my 
young  brother,  who  would  have  represented  and  sustained  your 
name,  never  press  heavily  upon  it?  I  ask  again,  papa,  are  you  gen- 
erally happy  ?  Yet  you  are  in  possession  of  idl  the  wealth  and 
property  you  speak  of." 

**  Tut,  nonsense,  silly  child  I — Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to 
hear  a  girl  like  you,  that  ought  to  have  no  will  but  mine,  reasoning 
like  a  philosopher." 

'*  But,  dear  papa,"  proceeded  Lucy,  <<  if  vou  should  persist  in 
marrying  me  to  a  profligate,  merely  because  he  is  a  nobleman— O, 
how  often  is  that  nonorable  name  prostituted ! — and  could  give  me 
a  title,  don't  you  see  how  wretched  I  should  be,  and  how  com- 
pletely your  wealth  and  property  would  &il  to  secure  my  happi- 
ness?" 

"  Very  well  argued  Lucy,  only  that  you  go  upon  wrong  principles. 
To  be  sure,  I  know  that  young  ladies — that  is,  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced ladies,  somewliat  like  yourself,  Lucy — ^luiYe,  or  pretend  to 
have — ^poor  fools — a  horror  of  marrying  those  they  don't  love ;  and 
I  am  aware,  besides,  that  a  man  might  as  w^l  attempt  to  make  a 
stream  run  up  hill  as  combat  them  upon  this  topic  As  for  me,  in 
spite  of  all  my  wealth  and  property — t  say  this  in  deference  to  you — 
I  am  really  very  happy  this  moment." 

''I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  papa.  May  I  ask,  what  has  contrib- 
uted to  make  you  so  ?  " 

<'I  shall  mention  that  presently;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my 
theory  on  this  subject  is,  that,  instead  of  marrying  for  love,  I  would 
recommend  only  such  persons  to  contract  matnmony  as  entertain 
a  kind  of  lurking  aversion  for  each  other.  Let  the  parties  com- 
mence with,  say,  a  tolerably  strong  stock  of  honest  hatred  on  both 
sides.  Very  well ;  they  are  imited.  At  first,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  heroic  grief,  and  much  exquisite  martyrdom  on  the  p£^  of  the 
lady,  whilst  the  gentleman  is  at  once,  if  I  may  say  so,  indifferent  and 
indignant.  By  and  by,  however,  they  become  tired  of  this.  The 
husband,  who,  as  well  as  the  wife,  we  shall  suppose,  has  a  strong 
spice  of  the  de\il  in  him,  begins  to  entertain  a  kind  of  diabolical  sym- 
pathy for  the  fire  and  temper  she  displays ;  while  she,  on  the  other 
nana,  comes  by  degrees  to  admire  in  him  that  which  she  is  conscious 
of  possessing  herself,  that  is  to  say,  a  sharp  tongue  and  an  energetic 
temperament.  In  this  way,  Lucy,  they  ^o  on,  until  habit  ha»  become 
a  second  nature  to  them.  The  appetite  for  strife  has  been  hap- 
pily created.  At  length,  they  find  themselves  so  completely  cap- 
tivated by  it  that  it  becomes  the  charm  of  their  existence.  Thence- 
forth, a  bewitching  and  discordant  harmony  prevails  betweeen  them, 
and  they  entertain  a  kind  of  hostile  affection  for  each  other  that  is 
desperately  delightful." 

"  Why,  you  are  quite  a  painter,  papa  j  your  picture  is  admirable ; 
all  it  wants  is  truth  and  nature." 

"  Thank  you,  Lucy  j  you  are  quite  complimentary,  and  have  made 
an  artist  of  me,  as  artists  now  go.     But  is  not  this  much  mcit^ 
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agreeable  and  animated  than  the  tweet  dalliance  of  a  suear-plam 
1%,  or  Uie  dull,  monotonous  existence  resembling  a  Dutcn  canal, 
wfaidi  we  term  oonnubinl  bappinen  ?  " 

**  Well,  now,  papa,  Buppoae  you  were  to  hear  me  through  ?  " 

-  Very  well,"  he  replied  j  « I  will." 

'^  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  life  can  present  us  with  any  thing  more 
beautiftil  and  delightful  than  the  union  of  two  hearts,  two  minds, 
two  souls,  in  pure  and  mutual  affection,  when  that  affection  is 
founded  upon  something  more  durable  than  mere  beauty  or  personal 
attraction — ^that  is,  when  it  is  based  upon  esteem,  ana  a  tnorongfa 
knowledge  of  the  object  we  love." 

**  Yes,  Lucy ;  but  remembet  there  are  such  things  as  deceit,  dis- 
simulation, and  hypocrisy  in  the  world." 

''Yes,  and  goodness,  and  candor,  and  honor,  and  truth,  and 
fidelity,  papa;  do  you  remember  ttuxt.  When  two  beings,  con- 
scious, I  say,  of  each  other's  yirtues— each  other's  fSulings,  if  you 
will — are  united  in  the  bonds  of  true  and  pure  affection,  how  could 
it  happen  that  marriage,  which  is  only  the  baptism  of  love  upon 
the  altar  of  the  heart,  should  take  away  any  of  the  tenderness  of 
this  attachment,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  its  yer^  emotions 
^are  happmess  P  Granting  that  loye,  in  its  romantic  and  ideal  sense, 
may  disappear  after  marriage,  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe,  that  it 
assumes  a  holier  and  still  more  tender  spirit,  and  re-appears  under 
the  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  form  of  domestic  affection.  Theyery 
consciousness,  I  should  suppose,  that  our  destinies,  our  hopes,  our 
objects,  our  cares — ^in  short,  our  joys  and  sorrows,  are  identical 
and  mutual,  to  be  shared  with  and  by  each  other,  and  that  all  those 
delightful  interchanges  of  a  thousand  nameless  offices  of  tenderness 
that  spring  up  from  the  on-^ing  business  of  our  own  peculiar  life — 
these  alone,  I  can  very  well  imagine,  would  constitute  an  enjoyment 
&r  higher,  purer,  holier,  than  mere  romantic  love.  Then,  papa, 
surely  we  are  not  to  live  solely  for  ourselves.  There  are  the  mis- 
eries and  wants  of  others  to  be  lessened  or  relieved,  calamity  to  be 
mitigated,  the  pale  and  throbbing  brow  of  sickness  to  be  cooled, 
the  heart  of  the  poor  and  neglected  to  be  sustained  and  cheered, 
and  the  limbs  of  the  weary  to  to  clothed  and  rested.  Whjr,  papa," 
she  proceeded,  her  dark  eye  kindling  at  the  noble  picture  of 
human  duty  she  had  drawn,  ''when  we  take  into  contempla- 
tion the  delightful  impression  of  two  persons  going  thus,  hand  in 
hand,  through  life,  joining  in  the  discharge  of  their  necessary  duties, 
assisting  their  fellow-creatures,  and  diflusmg  good  wherever  they  go 
— each  strengthening  and  reflecting  the  virtues  of  the  other,  may 
we  not  well  ask  how  they  could  look  upon  each  other  with- 
out feeling  the  highest  and  noblest  spirit  or  tenderness,  affection, 
and  esteem  P  " 

"  O  yes  I  was  right,  Lucy;  all  romance, all  imagination,  all  honey- 
pot,  with  a  streak  of  treacle  here  and  there  for  the  shading,"  and,  as 
lie  spoke,  he  committed  another  felony  in  the  disguise  of  a  horse- 
laugh, which,  however,  came  only  from  the  jaws  out. 

**  But,  papa,"  she  proceeded,  anxious  to  change  the  subject  and 
curtail  the  interview,  "  as  I  said,  I  trust  something  agreeable  has 
happened;  you  seem  in  unusually  good  spirits." 
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"Why,  yes,  Lucy,"  he  replied,  settmg  his  eyes  upon  her  with 
an  expresfdon  of  good  humor  that  made  her  tremble — ^yes,  I 
was  in  JBallytrain,  and  had  an  interview  mth  a  friend  of  yours,  who 
is  sto]^nng  in  the  *  Mitre.'  But,  my  dear,  sorely  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  all  at  onoe  grow  so  palet  I  almost  think  that 
y!(Hi  have  contracted  a  habit  of  becoming  pale.  I  observed  it 
this  morning — ^I  observe  it  now ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  only 
a  new  meuiod  of  blushing — ^the  blush  reversed — thBi  is  to  say, 
blushing  backwards.  Come,  you  foolish  girl,  don't  be  alarmed; 
your  lover  had  nunre  soise  than  you  have,  and  knew  when  and 
where  to  place  confidence." 

He  rose  up  now,  and  having  taken  a  turn  or  two  across  tbe  room, 
approached  her,  and  in  deep,  earnest,  and  what  he  intended  to  be, 
ana  vras,  an  impressive  and  startling  v(»ce,  added : 

**  Yes,  Miss  Gourlay,  he  has  told  me  all." 

Lucy  looked  at  hiin,  unmoyed  as  to  the  information,  for  she  knew 
it  was  &lse ;  but  she  left  him  nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  her  paleness  now.  In  &ct,  she  blushed  deeply  at  the  falsehood 
he  attempted  to  impose  upon  her.  The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  conversation  was  instantly  changed,  and  assumed  for  a  moment 
a  painful  and  disagreeable  formality. 

''To  whom  do  you  allude,  sir?"  she  asked. 

''To  the  gentleman,  madam,  to  whom  you  bowed  so  graciously, 
and,  let  me  add,  significantly  to-day." 

"  And  may  I  b^  to  know,  sir,  what  he  has  told  you  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  already  said  that  he  has  told  me  aU9  Yes,  madam, 
I  hare  said  so,  I  think.  But  come,  Lucy,"  he  added,  affiscting  to 
relax, "  be  a  good  girl ;  as  you  said,  yourself,  it  should  not  be  sir 
and  madam  ^tween  you  and  me.  You  are  all  I  have  in  the  world — 
my  only  child,  and  if  I  appear  harsh  to  you,  it  is  only  because  I  love 
and  am  anxious  to  make  you  happy.  Come,  my  dear  child,  put  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  rely  upon  my  affection  and  generosity." 

Lucy  was  staggered  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  she 
thoroughly  understood  him. 

"  But,  papa,  if  the  gentleman  you  allude  to  has  told  you  ail,  what 
is  there  left  for  me  to  confide  to  you  f  " 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  Lucy,  I  was  anxious  to  test  his  sincerity,  and 
to  have  your  version  as  weU  as  his.  He  appears,  certainly,  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor." 

"  And  if  he  be  a  man  of  honor,  papa,  how  can  you  require  such  a 
test?" 

"I  said,  observe,  that  he  appears  to  be  such;  but,  you  know, 
a  man  may  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  he  forms  of  another  in 
a  first  interview.  Come,  Lucy,  do  something  to  make  me  your 
friend." 

"My  firiend!"  she  replied,  whilst  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
"  Alas,  papa,  must  I  hear  such  language  as  this  from  a  Other's 
lips  ?  Should  anything  be  necessary  to  make  that  father  the  friend 
of  his  only  child  ?  I  luiow  not  how  to  reply  to  you,  sir ;  you  have 
placed  me  in  a  position  of  almost  unexampled  distress  and  pain.  I 
cannot,  without  an  apparant  want  of  respect  and  duty,  give  expression 
to  what  I  know  and  feel." 
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«  Why  Bot,  yoa  fooHah  girl,  especially  when  yon  see  me  in  such 
good  huBunrP  Take  courage.  You  will  find  me  more  indulgent 
than  you  imagine.    Imitate  your  lorer  yonder." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  through  her  tears  with 
shame,  but  not  merely  with  shame,  for  her  heart  was  filled  with 
such  an  indignant  and  oppressiTe  sense  of  his  fidsefaood  as  camed 
her  to  weep  and  sob  aloud  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

''Come,  mv  dear  child,  I  repeat-^imitate  your  lover  yonder. 
Confess  I  but  don't  weep  thus.    Surriy  I  am  not  barsh  to  you  now  F  " 

''Papa,"  she  replied,  wiping  hor  eyes,  ''the  confidence  which 
you  solicit  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  bestow.  Do  not,  therefore, 
press  me  on  this  sul»jeot  It  is  enough  that  I  have  already  confessed 
to  you  that  my  affections  are  engaged.  I  will  now  add  what  per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  added  before^  that  this  was  with  the  sanction 
of  my  dear  mamma.  Indeed,  I  would  have  said  so»  but  that  I  was 
reluctant  to  occasion  reflections  from  you  incompatiUe  with  my 
affection  for  her  memory.'' 

"  Your  mother,  madam,"  he  added,  his  face  bla^ening  into  the 
hue  of  his  natural  temper,  "was  always  a  poor,  weak-minded 
woman.  She  was  foolish,  madam,  and  indiscreet,  and  has  made  you 
wicked — ^trained  you  up  to  hypocrisy,  folsehood,  and  disobedieoce. 
Yes,  madam,  and  in  every  instance  where  you  go  contrary  to  nuf 
will,  you  act  upon  her  principles.  Why  do  you  not  respect  truth, 
Miss  Gourlay  r  " 

"  Alas,  sir ! "  she  replied,  stung  and  shocked  by  unmanly  reflec- 
tions upon  the  memory  of  her  mother,  whilst  her  tears  burst 
out  afresh,  "  I  am  this  moment  weeping  for  my  father's  disregard 
of  it" 

"  How,  madam !  I  am  a  liar,  am  I  ?    Oh,  dutiful  daughter  I " 

"Mamms»  sir*  was  all  truth,  all  goodness,  all  affection.  She 
was  at  once  an  angel  and  a  martyr,  and  I  will  not  hear  her  blessed 
memory  insulted  by  the  very  man  who,  above  all  others,  ought  to 
protect  and  revere  it.  I  am  not,  papa,  to  be  indmidated  by  looks. 
If  it  be  our  duty  to  defend  the  absent,  is  it  not  ten  thousand  times 
more  so  to  defend  the  dead  P  Shall  a  daughter  hear  with  acquies- 
cence the  memory  of  a  mother,  who  would  have  died  for  her, 
loaded  with  obloquy  and  falsehood  P  No,  sir !  Menace  and  abuse 
myself  as  much  as  you  wish,  but  I  tell  you,  that  while  I  have  life  and 
the  power  of  speech,  I  will  fling  back,  even  into  a  father's  fece,  the 
falsehoods — ^the  gross  and  unmanly  falsehoods — ^witli  which  he 
insults  her  tomb,  and  calumniates  her  memory  and  her  virtues.  Do 
not  blame  me,  sir,  for  this  language ;  I  would  be  glad  to  honor  you 
if  I  could  5  I  beseech  you,  my  father,  enable  me  to  do  so." 

"  I  see  you  take  a  peculiar — a  wanton  pleasure  in  calling  me  a 
liar." 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not  call  you  a  liar ;  but  I  know  you  regard  truth 
no  farther  than  it  serves  your  own  purppsea.  Have  you  not  told 
me  just  now,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  Mitre  Inn  has  made  certain 
disclosures  to  you  concerniDg  himself  and  me  ?  And  now,  father, 
I  ask  you,  is  there  one  word  of  truth  in  this  assertion  P  You  know 
there  is  not  Have  you  not  sought  my  confidence  by  a  series  of 
false  pretences,  and  a  relation  of  circumstances  that  were  utterly 
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"without  £9iiiidati<ni  ?  All  tliis,  however,  though  inexpresnbly 
pah^ul  to  me  aa  your  daughter,  I  could  overlook  without  one  word 
of  Teply;  but  I  ne?^  will  allow  you  to  cast  foul  and  cowardbf  re- 
proach upon  the  memory  of  the  best  of  mothers — ^upon  the  m^ory 
of  a  wife  of  whom,  fiither,  you  were  unworthy,  ana  whom,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  your  harshness  and  severity  hurried  into  a  pre- 
mature grave.  Oh,  never  did  woman  pay  so  dreadful  a  penalty 
for  sufferaig  h«*self  to  be  forced  into  marriage  with  a  man  she  could 
not  love,  and  who  was  unworthy  of  her  affection !  That,  sir,  was  the 
only  action  of  her  life  in  which  her  daughter  cannot,  toill  not,  imitate 
her." 

She  rose  to  retire,  but  her  father,  now  having  relapsed  into  all  his 
dark  vehemence  oi  temper,  exclaimed — 

"  Now  mark  me,  madam,  before  you  go.  I  say  you  shall  sleep 
under  lock  and  key  this  night  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  use  the  most 
rigorous  measures  with  vou,  the  severest,  the  harshest,  that  I  can 
devise,  or  I  shall  break  tnat  stubborn  will  of  yoi^rs.  Do  not  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  you  shall  overcome  me,  or  triumph  in  your  dis- 
obedience. No,  sooner  than  you  should,  I  would  break  your  spirit — 
I  would  break  your  heart." 

'^  Be  it  so,  sir.  I  am  ready  to  suffer  anything,  provided  only  you 
will  forbear  to  insult  the  memory  of  my  mother. 

With  these  words  she  sought  her  own  room,  where  she  indulged 
in  a  long  fit  of  bitter  grief. 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  in  these  painful  contests  of  temper  with  his 
candid  and  high-minded  daughter,  was  by  no  means  so  cool  and 
able  as  when  engaged  in  similar  exercitations  with  strangers.  The 
disadvantage  against  him  in  his  broils  vnth  Lucy,  arose  from  the 
&ct  that  he  had  nothing  in  this  respect  to  conceal  from  her.  He 
felt  that  his  natural  temper  and  disposition  were  known,  and  that 
the  assumption  of  any  and  every  raise  aspect  of  character,  must 
necessarily  be  seen  through  by  her,  and  his  hypocrisy  detected  and 
understood.  Not  so,  however,  with  strangers.  When  manoeuver* 
ing  with  them,  he  could  play,  if  not  a  deeper,  at  least  a  safer  game ; 
and  of  this  he  himself  was  perfectly  conscious.  Had  his  heart  been 
capable  of  any  noble  or  dignified  emotion,  he  must  necessarily  have 
admired  the  greatness  of  ms  daughter's  mind,  her  indomitable  love 
of  truth,  and  the  beautiful  and  undying  tenderness  with  which  her 
affection  brooded  over  the  memory  of  her  mother.  Selfishness, 
however,  and  that  low  ambition  which  places  human  happiness  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  honors,  and  empty  titles,  had  so 
completely  blinded  him  to  the  virtues  of  his  daughter,  and  to  the 
sacred  character  of  his  own  duties  as  a  father,  bound  by  the  first 
prindples  of  nature  to  promote  her  happiitess,  vrithout  corrupting 
ner  virtues,  or  weakening  her  moral  impressions — we  say  these 
things  had  so  blinded  him,  and  hardened  his  heart  against  all  the 

Surer  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  that  he  looked  upon  his 
aughter  as  a  hardened,  disobedient  girl,  dead  to  the  infiuence  of 
his  own  good — ^the  ambition  of  the  world — and  insensible  to  the 
dignified  position  which  ain^ited  her  amon^  the  votaries  of  rank  and 
fa^on.  But,  alas,  poor  man !  how  little  did  he  know  of  the  healthy 
and    substantial   virtues    wMch  confer  upon    those  whose  statloa 
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lies  in  middle  and  in  humble  life,  a  benevolent  and  heartjoonflmoua- 
ness  of  pure  enjojrment,  immeasurably  superior  to  the  hollow  forms 
of  lifc  and  conduct  in  aristocratic  circles,  which,  like  the  tempting 
fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seem  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  are  nothing 
more,  when  tested  by  the  common  process  of  humanity,  than  ashes 
and  bitterness  to  the  taste.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  a  whole  class, 
for  wherever  human  nature  is,  it  will  have  its  virtues  as  well  as  its 
vices ;  but  we  talk  of  the  system,  which  cannot  be  one  of  much  hap- 
piness or  generous  feelinpf,  so  long  as  it  separates  itself  from  the  gen- 
eral sympathies  of  mankmd. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FOBTUNE-TELLEBr— AN  EQUIVOCAL  PBm)ICnON. 

The  stranger's  appearance  at  the  ^  Mitre,"  and  the  inddent  which 
occurred  there,  were  in  a  peculiar  degree  mortifying  to  the  Black 
Baronet,  for  so  he  was  generally  called.  At  this  precise  period  he 
had  projected  the  close  of  the  negotiation  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tempmted  marriage  between  Lucy  and  Lord  Dunroe.  Lord  Culla- 
more,  whose  residence  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Red  Hall,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  delicate  health,  but  he  was  now  sufficiently 
recovered  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  proposed,  to  which,  were 
it  not  for  certain  reasons  that  will  subsequently  appear,  he  had,  in 
truth,  no  great  relish ;  and  this  principally  on  Lucy  Uourlay's  account, 
and  with  a  view  to  her  future  happiness,  which  he  did  not  think  had 
any  great  chance  of  being  promoted  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  son. 

Not  many  minutes  after  the  interview  between  Lucy  and  her 
figither,  a  liveried  servant  arrived,  bearing  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  from 
Sir  Thomas,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Mt  deab  Goublat, — ^I  have  got  much  stronger  within  the  last 
fortnight ;  that  is,  so  far  as  my  mere  bodily  health  is  concerned. 
As  1  shall  proceed  to  London  in  a  day  or  two,  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
I  should  see  you  upon  the  subject  of  this  union,  between  your  daugh- 
ter and  my  son,  especially  as  you  seem  to  wish  it  so  anxiously.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  1  fear  very  much  that  you  are,  contrary  to  remon- 
strance, and  with  your  eyes  open  to  the  consequences,  precipitating 
your  charming  and  admirable  Lucy  upon  wretchedness  and  disconso- 
lation  for  the  remainder  of  her  life ;  and  I  can  tell  her,  and  would  if 
I  were  allowed,  that  the  coronet  of  a  countess,  however  highly  either 
she  or  you  may  appreciate  it,  will  be  found  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  want  of  that  anection  and  esteem,  upon  which  only  can  be  founded 
domestic  happiness  and  contentment. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Gourlay,  faithfully  yours, 

"  Cullamobe." 

The  baronet's  fece,  after  having  perused  this  epistle,  brightened 
up  as  much  as  any  face  of  such  som^e  and  repulsive  expression 
could  be  supposed  to  do ;  but,  again,  upon  taking  into  considera- 
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tion  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  unjustifiable  obstinaey  of  his 
daughter,  it  became  once  more  stem  and  overshadowed.  He  ground 
lus  teet&  with  vexation  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  room,  as  was  his 
custom  when  in  a  state  of  agitation  or  anger.  After  some  minutes, 
during  which  his  passion  seemed  only  to  increase,  he  went  to  h«r 
apartment,  and,  thrusting  in  his  head  to  ascertain  that  she  was  safe, 
he  deliberately  locked  the  door,  and,  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
once  more  ordered  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  Glenshee  Castle,  the 
princely  residence  of  his  friend.  Lord  Cullamore. 

None  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  would  feel  disposed  to  charge 
our  hardened  baronet  with  any  tendency  to  superstition,  lliat  he 
felt  its  influence,  however,  was  a  &ct;  for  it  may  have  been  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  class  of  minds  which,  whilst  they  reject  all 
moral  control  when  any  legitimate  barrier  stands  between  them  and 
the  gratification  of  their  evil  passions  or  designs,  are  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  the  effects  which  are  said  to  proceed  from  such  slight  and 
tnvial  incidents  as  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with  a  mysterious 
and  significant  influence  upon  the  actions  of  individuals.  It  is  not, 
however,  those  who  possess  the  strongest  passions  that  are  endowed 
with  the  strongest  principles,  unless  when  it  happens  that  these 
passions  are  kept  in  subjection  by  religion  or  reason.  In  fact,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  pro^iosition  in  g^eral  holds  true ;  and,  indeed. 
Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  was  a  strong  and  startling  proof  of  this.  In 
his  case,  however,  it  might  be  accounted  fer  by  Uie  influence  over 
his  mind,  when  young,  of  a  superstitious  nurse  named  Jenny  Cor- 
bet, who  was  a  stout  believer  in  idl  the  superstitious  lore  which  at 
that  time  constituted  a  kind  of  social  and  popular  creed  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  not  that  the  reason  of  Sir  Thomas  was  at  all 
convinced  by,  or  yielded  any  assent  to,  such  legends,  but  a  habit  of 
belief  in  them,  which  he  was  never  able  properly  to  throw  of^  had 
been  created,  which  left  behind  it  a  lingering  impression  resulting 
from  their  exhibition,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  e£brts,  clung  to  him 
through  life. 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  we  may  as  well  mention  here,  which 
related  to  his  bearing  while  on  horseback.  It  had  been  shrewdly 
observed  by  the  people,  that,  whilst  in  the  act  of  concocting  any 
plan,  or  projecting  any  scheme,  he  uniformly  rode  at  an  easy,  slow, 
and  thoughtful  pade ;  but,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  angry 
passions,  he  dashed  along  with  a  fury  and  vehemence  of  speed  that 
startled  those  whom  he  met,  and  caused  them  to  pause  and  look 
after  him  with  wonder. 

The  distance  between  Red  Hall  and  Glenshee  Castle  was  not 
more  than  four  miles ;  the  estates  of  both  proprietors  lying,  in  &ot, 
together.  The  day  was  calm,  mild,  and  breathed  of  the  fragrant 
and  opening  odors  of  spring.  Sir  Thomas  had  nearly  measured 
half  the  distance  at  a  very  slow  pace,  for,  in  truth,  lie  was  then 
silently  rehearsing  his  part  in  the  interview  which  was  about  to  take 
place  between  him  and  his  noble  friend.  The  day,  though  calm, 
as  we  said,  was  neverthdiess  without  sunshine,  and,  consequently, 
that  joyous  and  exhilarating  spkit  of  warmth  and  light  which  the 
vernal  sun  floods  down  upon  all  nature,  rendering  earth  and  air 
dioral  with  music,  ^ras  not  felt  so  powerfully.    On  the  contrary, 
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the  silenoe  and  gloom  were  somewhat  uxiu8ual»  oonaidexii]^  the  mild- 
ness which  prevailed.  £yerv  one,  however,  has  experienced  the 
influence  of  such  days — an  influence  which»  notwithstanding  the  calm 
and  genial  character  of  the  day  itself,  is  felt  to  be  depresamg,  and  at 
variance  with  cheerfulness  and  good  sfHrits. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  Thomas  was  proceeding  leisurely  along, 
when  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  him  at  once  upon  the  brow  of  the 
small  valley  from  which  the  residence  of  the  Cullamore  family  had 
its  name— -Glenshee,  or,  in  English,  the  Glen  of  the  Fairies.  Its 
sides  were  wild,  abrupt,  and  precipitous,  and  partially  covered 
with  copse-wood,  as  was  the  httle  l»awling  stream  which  can 
through  it,  and  of  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  could  onlv  catch 
occasional  glimpses  from  among  the  haxel,  dogberry,  ana  white 
thiOTn,  with  which  it  was  here  and  there  covered.  In  the  bottom, 
there  was  a  small,  but  beautiful  green  carpet,  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether circular,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  one  of  those  fiiiry  rings  that  ^ve  its  name  and 
character  to  the  glen.  The  place  was,  at  all  times,  wild,  and  so 
solitary  that,  after  dusk,  few  persons  in  the  neighborhood  wished 
to  pass  it  alone.  On  the  day  in  question,  its  appearance  vras  still 
ana  impressive,  and,  owing  to  the  gloom  which  prevailed,  it  pre- 
sented a  lonely  and  desolate  aspect,  calculated,  certainly,  in  some 
degree,  to  inspire  a  weak  mind  with  something  of  that  superstitious 
feeling  which  was  occasioned  by  its  supernatural  reputation.  We 
« said  that  the  btuxmet  came  to  a  winding  part  of  the  road  which 
brought  this  wild  and  startling  spot  before  him,  and  just  at  the  same 
moment  he  was  confronted  by  an  object  quite  as  wild  and  as 
startling.  This  was  no  other  than  a  celebrated  fortune-teller  of 
that  day,  named  Ginty  Cooper,  a  middle-aged  sybil,  who  enjoyed 
a  very  wide  reputation  iix  her  extraordinary  insight  into  futurity, 
as  well  as  for  ])erforming  a  variety  of  cures  upon  both  men  and 
cattle,  by  her  acquaintance,  it  was  supposed,  with  fairy  lore,  the 
influence  of  charms,  and  the  secret  properties  of  certain  herbs  with 
which,  if  you  believed  her,  she  had  been  made  acquainted  by  the 
Dainke  Shee,  or  good  people  themselves. 

The  baronet's  first  feeling  was  one  of  annoyance  and  vexation,  and 
for  what  cause,  the  reader  will  soon  understand. 

**  Curse  this  ill-looking  wretch,"  he  exclaimed  mentally,  "  she  is 
the  first  individual  I  have  met  since  I  left  home.  It  is  not  that  I 
regard  the  matter  a  feather,  but,  somehow,  I  dont  wish  that  a  woman 
— especially  stich  a  blasted  looking  sybil  as  this — should  be  the  first 
person  I  meet  when  going  on  any  business  of  importance." 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  some  of  Gintv's  predictions 
and  cures  was  such  as,  among  an  ignorant  and  creaulous  people, 
strongly  impressed  by  the  superstitions  of  the  da^,  and  vrho  placed 
implicit  reliance  upon  her  prophetic  and  sanative  fieunilties,  were 
certainly  calculated  to  add  very  much  to  her  peculiar  infiuence  over 
them,  originating,  as  they  beheved,  in  her  communion  with  super- 
natural powers.  Her  appearance,  too,  viras  strikingly  calculated  to 
sustain  the  extracnrdLoary  reputation  which  she  bore,  yet  it  was 
such  as  we  feel  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Her  face 
was  thin,  and  supematuzally  pale,  and  her  features  had  a  death- 
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like  composure,  4Ui  almost  awful  rigidity,  that  induoed  Hie  specta 
tor  to  imagine  that  she  had  just  risen  from  the  grave.  Her  thin 
lips  were  repulsively  white,  and  her  teeth  so  much  whiter  that 
they  almost  filled  you  vnth  fear;  but  it  was  in  her  eye  that  the 
symbol  of  her  prophetic  power  might  be  said  to  lie.  it  was  wild, 
gray,  and  almost  transparent,  and  whenever  she  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  or  engag^ed  in  the  contemplation  of 
futurity,  it  kept  perpetually  scintillating,  or  shifting,  as  it  were, 
between  two  proximate  objects,  to  which  she  seemed  to  look  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  far  (ustanoe  of  space — that  is,  it  turned  from 
one  to  another  with  a  quivering  rapidity  which  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator was  unable  to  follow,  ^d  vet  it  was  evident  on  reflection, 
that  in  her  youth  she  must  have  been  not  only  good-lookmg,  but 
handsome.  This  quidc  and  unnatural  motion  of  the  eye  was 
extremely  wild  and  startling,  and  when  contrasted  with  the  white 
and  death-like  character  of  her  teeth,  and  the  moveless  expression 
of  her  countenance,  was  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  super- 
natural qualities  attributed  to  her.  She  wore  no  bonnet,  but  her 
white  death-bed  like  cap  was  tied  round  her  head  by  a  band  of 
clean  linen,  and  came  under  her  chin,  as  in  the  case  of  a  c(»pse, 
thus  making  her  appear  as  if  she  purposely  assumed  the  startfing 
habiliments  of  the  grave.  As  for  the  outlines  of  her  general  per- 
son, they  afforded  evident  proof — thin  and  emaciated  as  she  tnen 
was — that  her  figure  in  early  life  must  have  been  remarkable  for 
great  neatness  and  symmetry.  She  inhabited  a  solitary  cottage  in  the 
glen,  a  &ct  which,  in  Uie  opinion  of  the  people,  completed  the  wild 
pre«^^  of  her  character. 

" 'Vou  accursed  hag,"  said  the  baronet,  whose  vexation  at  meet- 
ing her  was  for  the  moment  beyond  any  superstitious  impression 
which  he  felt,  ''what  brought  3'ou  here?  What  devil  sent  you 
across  my  path  now?  Who  are  you,  or  what  are  you,  for  you  loo^ 
like  a  libiel  on  humanity  ?  ** 

"  If  I  don't,"  she  replied,  bitterly,  **  I  know  who  does.  There  is 
not  much  beauty  between  us,  Thomas  Qourlay." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  Thomas  Gburlay,  you  sorceress  ?  " 

''You'll  come  to  know  that  some  day  before  you  die,  Thomas; 
perhaps  sooner  that  you  think  or  dream  of." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that,  you  irreverent  old  viper  ?  " 

"  I  could  tell  you  much  more  than  that,  Thomas,"  she  replied, 
showing  her  corpse-like  teeth  with  a  ghastly  smile  of  mocking  bit- 
terness that  was  fearfuL 

The  Black  Baronet,  in  spite  of  himself,  began  to  feel  somewhat 
uneasy,  for,  in  fact,  there  appeared  such  a  wild  but  confident  signifi- 
cance in  her  manner  and  language  that  he  deemed  it  wiser  to 
change  his  tactics  with  the  woman,  and  soothe  her  a  little  if  he 
could.  In  truth,  her  words  agitated  him  so  much  that  he  uncon- 
sciously pulled  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  the  key  of  Lucy's  room, 
and  began  to  dangle  with  it  as  he  contemplated  her  with  something 
like  alarm. 

"My  poor  woman,  you  must  be  raving,"  he  replied.  "What 
could  a  destitute  creature  like  you  know  about  my  affiiirs  ?  I  don't 
remember  that  I  ever  saw  you  before^" 

6* 
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'■That'sDot  the  question,  Thomas  Gourlay,  but  the  question  is, 
irhat  haTe  you  dofie  with  the  child  of  your  eldest  brother,  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  property  and  title  that  you  now  bear,  and  bear 
unjustly?" 

He  was  mudi  startled  hj  this  alluaon,  for  although  aware  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  duld  in  question  had  been  ror  many  long 
years  weU  known,  yet,  involved,  as  it  was,  in  unaccountable  mystery, 
still  the  drcumstanoe  had  never  been  forgotten. 

** That's  an  <Jd  story,  my  good  woman,"  he  replied.  •'You  don't 
diarae  me,  I  hope,  as  some  have  done,  with  making  away  with 
him  P  You  mi^t  as  well  charge  me  with  kidnapping  my  own  son, 
you  foolish  woman,  who,  you  uow,  I  suppose,  disappeared  very  soon 
after  the  other." 

"I  know  he  did,"  she  repKed;  •'but  ndther  I  nor  any  one  else 
ever  charged  you  with  thai  act ;  and  I  know  there  are  a  g^reat  many 
of  opinion  that  both  acts  were  committed  by  some  common  enemy 
to  your  house,  who  wished,  for  some  unknown  cause  of  hatred,  to 
extinguish  your  whole  famOy.  That  is,  indeed,  the  best  defence 
you  have  for  the  disappearance  of  your  hrotha^s  son ;  but,  mark  me, 
Thomas  Oourlay — ^tluit  defence  wdl  not  pass  with  God,  with  me, 
nor  with  your  own  heart  I  have  my  own  opinion  upon  that  subject, 
as  well  as  upon  many  others.  You  may  ask  your  own  conscience, 
Thomas  Oourlay,  but  he'll  be  a  close  friend  of  yours  that  will  ever 
hear  its  answer." 

**  And  is  this  all  you  had  to  say  to  me,  you  Dl-thinking  old  ver- 
min? "  he  replied,  again  losing  his  temper. 

** No,"  she  answered,  **  I  w5h  to  tell  your  fortune;  and  you  will 
do  well  to  listen  to  me." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  milder  tone,  putting  at  the  same  time  the 
key  of  Lucy's  door  again  into  lus  pocket,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  conscious  of  it,  "if  you  are,  I  suppose  I  must  cross 
your  hand  vnth  silver  as  usual ;  take  this." 

**No,"  she  replied,  drawinc  back  with  another  ghastly  smile, 
the  meaning  of  which  veas  to  him  utterly  undefinable,  "  from  your 
hand  nothing  in  the  shape  of  money  vnll  ever  pass  into  mine ;  but 
listen," — she  looked  at  him  for  some  moments,  during  which  she 
paused,  and  then  added — ^** I  will  not  do  it,  I  am  not  able  to  render 
good  for  evil,  vet ;  I  will  suffer  you  to  run  your  course.  I  am  well 
aware  that  neither  warning  nor  truth  would  have  any  effect  upon 
you,  unless  to  enable  you  to  prepare  and  sharpen  your  plans  with 
more  ingenious  villany.  But  you  have  a  daughter;  I  will  speak  to 
you  about  Aer." 

"  Do,"  said  the  baronet ;  **  but  why  not  take  the  silver  ?  " 

"  You  vfill  know  that  one  day  before  you  die  too,"  said  she,  "  and 
I  don't  think  it  vrill  smooth  your  death-bed  pillow." 

**  Why,  you  are  a  very  mysterious  old  lady." 

"  I  '11  now  give  you  a  proof  of  that.  You  locked  in  your  daughter 
before  vou  left  home." 

Sir  Thomas  could  not  for  his  life  prevent  himself  from  starting  so 
visibly  that  she  observed  it  at  once. 

"No  such  thing,"  he  replied,  affecting  a  composure  which  he 
certainly  did  not  feel;  "you  are  an  impostor,  and  I  now  see  that  you 
know  nothing." 
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"What  I  gay  is  true,"  she  replied,  solemnly,  "and  you  have 
stated,  Thomas  Gourlay,  what  you  know  to  be  a  falsehood ;  I  would 
be  glad  to  discover  you  uttering  truth  unless  with  some  evil  inten- 
tion.    But  now  for  your  daughter ;  you  wish  to  hear  her  fate  P  " 

"  Certainly  I  do ;  but  then  you  know  nothing.  You  charge  me 
with  falsehood,  but  it  is  yourself  that  are  the  liar. 

She  waved  her  hand  indignantly. 

**  Will  my  daughter's  husband  be  a  man  of  title  ?  "  he  asked,  his 
mind  passing  to  the  great  and  engrossing  object  of  his  ambition. 

"  He  will  be  a  man  of  title,"  she  replied,  "and  he  will  make  her 
a  countess." 

"  You  must  take  money,"  said  he,  thrustbg  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  once  more  pulling  out  his  purse — ^'^that  is  worth 
something,  surely." 

She  waved  her  hand  again,  with  a  gesture  of  repulse  still  more 
indignant  and  frightful  than  before,  and  the  bitter  smile  she  gave 
while  doing  it,  again  displaved  her  corpse-like  teeth  in  a  manner 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  norror  itself. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  baronet,  "I  will  not  press  you,  only 
don't  make  such  cursed  frightful  grimaces.  But  with  respect  to 
my  daughter,  will  the  marriage  be  with  her  own  consent  ?  " 

"With  her  own  consent — ^it  will  be  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart." 

"  Could  you  name  her  husband  P  " 

"  I  could  and  will.  Lord  Dunroe  will  be  the  man,  and  he  will 
make  her  Countess  of  Cullamore." 

"  Well,  now,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  believe  you  can  speak  truth, 
and  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  future.  The  girl  certainly 
is  attached  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  union  will  be,  as  you 
say,  a  happy  one." 

"  You  know  in  your  soul,"  she  replied,  "  that  she  detests  him ; 
and  you  know  she  would  sacrifice  her  life  this  moment  sooner  than 
marry  him." 

"What,  then,  do  you  mean,"  he  asked,  "and  why  do  you  thus 
contradict  yourself?  " 

"  Good-by,  Thomas  Gourlay,"  ahe  replied.  "So  fax  as  regards 
either  the  past  or  the  future,  you  will  hear  nothing  further  from 
me  to-day ;  but,  mark  me,  we  shall  meet  again — and  we  have  met 
before." 

"  That,  certainly,  is  not  true,"  he  said,  "  unless  it  might  be  acci- 
dentally on  the  highway ;  but  until  this  moment,  my  good  woman, 
I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  your  face  in  my  life." 

She  looked  towards  the  sky,  and  pointing  her  long,  skinny  finger 
upwards,  said — "  How  will  you  be  prepared  to  render  an  account 
of  all  your  deeds  and  iniquities  before  Him  who  will  judge  you 
there?" 

There  was  a  terrible  calmness,  a  dreadful  solemnity  on  her  white 
ghastly  features  as  she  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  sky,  after  which 
she  passed  in  silence  on,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  Black 
Baronet. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  describe  the  singular  variety  of  sensations 
which  her  conversation,  extraordinary',  wild,  and  mysterious  as  it 
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WBfly  caiued  this  remaikable  man  to  ezperieiioe.  He  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it.  One  thing  was  certain,  howerer,  and  he  coold 
not  help  admitting  it  to  himself,  that,  during  their  short  and  sin* 
gular  dialogue,  she  had,  he  knew  not  how,  oftained  and  exercised 
an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  him.  He  looked  after  her,  hut 
she  was  proceeding  calmly  along,  precisely  as  if  they  had  not 
spoken* 

**  She  is  certainly  the  greatest  mystery  in  the  shape  of  woman,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  proceeded,  **  that  I  have  ever  yet  met — ^that  is, 
if  she  be  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood — for  to  me  she  seems  to  belong 
more  to  death  and  its  awful  acoessories,  than  to  life  and  its  natural 
reality.  How  in  the  devil's  name  could  she  have  known  that  I 
locked  that  obstinate  and  undutiful  girl  up  F  This  is  altogeUier 
inexplicable,  upon  principles  affecting  only  tne  ordinary  powers  of 
common  humanity.  Then  she  affirmed,  prophesied,  or  what  you 
will,  that  Lucy  and  Dunroe  will  be  married— wilKngly  and  liap- 
pily!  That  certainly  is  strange,  and  as  agreeable  as  strange; — 
but  I  will  doubt  nothing  after  the  inddent  of  the  locking  up,  so 
strangely  revealed  to  me  too,  at  a  moment  when,  perhaps,  no  human 
being  knew  it  but  Lucy  and  mvself.  And,  what  is  stranger  still, 
she  knows  the  state  of  the  girrs  affections,  and  that  she  at  present 
detests  Dunroe.  Yet,  stay,  have  I  not  seen  her  somewhere  be- 
fore? She  said  so  herself.  There  is  a  fidnt  impression  on  me 
that  her  face  is  not  altogether  un&miliar  to  me,  but  I  cannot  recall 
either  time  or  place,  and  perhaps  the  impression  is  a  wrong  one." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CANDOR   AND   DISSIMULATION. 

GlenseceeI  Castle  was  built  by  the  father  of  the  then  Lord  Cul^ 
lamore,  at  a  oost  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  poupds. 
Its  general  effect  and  situation  were  beautiful,  imposing,  and  pio* 
turesque  in  the  extreme.  Its  north  and  east  sides,  being  the  prin- 
cipal fronts,  contained  the  state  apartments,  while  the  other  sides, 
for  the  building  was  a  parallel(^<ram,  contained  the  offices,  and 
were  overshadowed,  or  nearly  altogether  concealed,  by  trees  of  a 
most  luxuriant  growth.  In  the  east  front  stood  a  magnificent  cir- 
cular tower,  in  fine  proportion  with  it;  whilst  an  octagon  one,  of 
proportions  somewhat  mferior,  terminated  the  northern  angle. 
The  front,  again,  on  the  north,  extendinp;  frx)m  the  last-mentioned 
tower,  was  connected  with  a  fine  Gothic  chapel,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  stained  windows,  supervening  buttresses,  and  a 
belfry  at  its  western  extremity.  On  the  north  front,  whic^was 
the  entrance,  rose  a  porch  leading  into  a  vestibule,  and  from 
thence  into  the  magnificent  hall.  Trom  this  sprung  a  noble  stone 
stair- case,  with  two  inferior  flights  that  led  to  a  corridor,  which 
communicated  with  a  gorgeous  suit  of  bed-chambers.  The  grand 
hall  coumimicated  on  the  western  side  with  those  rooms  that  were 
appropriated  to  the  servants,  and  those  on  the  opposite^  with  the 
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Btate  apartments,  which  were  of  magnifioeBt  rise  and  proportions, 
haying  all  the  wood-work  of  Irish  oskf  exquisitely  polished. 
The  gardens  were  in  equal  taste,  and  admiiablj  kept  The 
pleasure-grounds  were  ornamented  with  some  of  the  rarest  ex- 
otics. %  each  side  of  the  ayenne,  as  you  approached  the  castle, 
stood  a  range  of  noble  elms,  beeches,  and  oaks  intermingled ; 
and,  as  you  reached  the  grand  entrance,  yon  caught  a  yiew  of 
the  demesne  and  deer-pai^,  which  were,  and  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  There  was  also  yisible,  from  the  steps  of  the  hall 
and  front  window,  the  bends  of  a  sweet,  and  winding  riyer  near 
the  centre  of  the  demesne,  spanned  by  three  or  four  uffht  and  ele- 
gant arches,  that  connected  tne  latter  and  the  deer-pan  with  tatok 
other.  Nothing,  howeyer,  was  so  striking  in  the  whole  landscape 
as  the  gigantic  size  and  yenerable  appearance  of  the  wood,  which  ^ 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  demesne,  and  the  patriarchal  majesty 
of  those  immense  trees,  which  stood  separated  from  the  mass  of 
forest,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  eyenin|^ 
summer's  deep  light,  something  between  gold  and  purple,  as  it 
poured  its  mellow  radiance  upon  the  ^een  openings  between  these 
noble  trees,  or  the  evening  smoke,  as  it  rose  at  the  same  hour  from 
the  chimneys  of  the  keepers'  houses  among  their  branches,  were 
sights  worth  a  whole  gallery  of  modem  art. 

As  the  baronet  approached  the  castle,  he  thought  again  of  the 
woman  and  her  prophecies,  and  yielded  to  their  influence,  in  so 
far  as  they  assured  him  that  his  dau^ht^  was  destined  to  become 
the  proua  mistress  of  all  the  magnificence  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  sun  had  now  shone  foith,  and  as  its  clear  light  fell 
upon  the  house,  its  beatttifid  pleasure-grounds,  its  ornamented 
kwns,  and  its  stately  avenues,  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
worth  makmg  h  struggle  for,  even  at  the  expense  of  conscience, 
when  he  contemplated,  with  the  cravings  of  an  ambitious  heart,  the 
spirit  of  rich  ana  deep  repose  in  which  the  whole  gorgeous,  spectacle 
lay. 

On  reaching  the  hall  he  rang,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  admitted 
to  his  friend.  Lord  Cullamore. 

Lord  Cullamore  was  remarkable  for  that  venerable  dignity  and 
graceful  ease,  which,  after  all,  can  only  result  from  early  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  policed  and  aristocratic  society.  This  per- 
son was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  his  e^e  cleax  and  signi- 
ficant, his  features  expressive,  and  singularly  indicative  of  what 
he  felt  or  said.  In  &ct,  he  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent,  candid 
man,  who,  in  addition  to  that  car  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  rank 
and  position,  and  whidi  could  never  for  a  moment  be  mistaken, 
was  altogether  one  of  the  best  spedmens  of  his  class.  He  had 
neither  those  assumptions  of  hateful  condescension,  nor  that  eternal 
consciousness  of  his  high  birth,  which  too  frequently  decade  and 
disgrace  the  commonplace  and  vulgar  nobleman;  especially  when 
he  makes  the  privil^s  of  his  class  an  offence  and  an  oporession  to 
his  inferiors,  or  considers  it  a  crime  to  feel  or  express  those  noble 
S3rmpathies,  which,  as  a  first  principle,  ought  to  hind  him  to  that 
class  by  whom  he  Hves,  and  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  human- 
ity, from  whose  toil   and  labor  originates  the  happiness  of  his 
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order*  When  in  oooversationi  the  natural  animation  of  bis  lordship's 
countenance  was  checked,  not  only  by  a  polite  and  complacent  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  those  wkb  whom  he  spakci  and  a  sincere  anxiety 
to  put  them  at  their  ease,  but  evidently  by  an  expression  that 
seemed  the  exponent  of  some  undivulged  and  corrodine  sorrow. 
We  may  add,  that  he  was  affectionate,  generous,  indolent;  not 
difficult  to  be  managed  when  he  had  no  strong  purpose  to  stimulate 
him  f  keen  of  observation,  but  not  prone  to  suspicion ;  consequently 
often  credulous,  and  easily  imposed  upon ;  but,  having^  once  detected 
fraud  or  want  of  candor,  toe  discovery  was  certain  for  ever  to 
deprive  the  offending  party  of  his  esteem — no  matter  what  their 
rank  or  condition  in  life  might  be. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  therefore,  that  this  amiable  nobleman, 
'possessing  as  he  did  all  the  high  honor  and  integrity  by  which  his 
whole  life  was  regulated,  (with  one  solitary  exception,  for  which  his 
heart  paid  a  severe  penalty,)  carried  along  with  him,  in  his  old  age, 
that  respect,  reverence,  and  affection,  to  which  the  dignified  sim- 
plidty  or  his  life  entitled  him.  He  was,  indeed,  one  di  those  few 
noblemen  whose  virtues  gave  to  the  aristocratic  spirit,  true  grace  and 
appropriate  dignity,  instead  of  desrading  it,  as  too  many  of  his  ceuU 
do,  by  pride,  arrogance,  and  selfishness. 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  on  entering  the  magnificent  library  to  which 
he  was  conducted,  found  his  lordship  in  the  act  of  attaching  his 
signature  to  some  papers.  The  latter  received  him  kindly  and 
graciously,  and  shock  hands  with  him,  but  without  rising,  for  which 
ne  apologized. 

*<  I  am  not  at  all  strcmg.  Sir  Thomas,"  he  added ;  **  for  although 
this  last  attack  has  left  me,  yet  I  feel  that  it  has  taken  a  consider- 
able portion  of  my  strength  along  with  it.  I  am,  however, 
free  from  pain  and  complaint,  and  my  health  is  gradually 
improving." 

**  But,  my  lord,  do  you  think  you  vdll  be  able  to  encounter  the 
fatigue  and  difficulties  of  a  journey  to  London  ?  "  replied  the  other. 
**  Will  you  have  strength  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  80 ;  travelling  by  sea  always  a^eed  with  and  invigo- 
rated my  constitution.  The  weather,  too,  is  fine,  and  I  will  take 
the  long  voyage.  Besides,  it  is  indispensable  that  I  should  go. 
This  wild  son  of  mine  has  had  a  duel  with  some  one  in  a  shooting 
gallery — ^has  been  severely  hit — and  is  very  illj  but,  at  the  same 
time,  out  of  danger." 

"  A  duel !  Good  heavens !  My  lord,  how  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked 
the  baronet. 

'*I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  all  the  particulars;  but  I  think  they 
cannot  be  creditable  to  the  parties,  or  to  Dunroe,  at  least ;  for  one 
of  his  friends  has  so  far  overshot  the  mark  as  to  write  to  me,  for  my 
satisfaction,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  VL&di  out  of 
the  papers.  Now,  there  must  be  something  wrong  when  my  son's 
friends  are  anxious  to  avoid  publicity  in  the  matter.  The  conduct 
of  that  young  man,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  is  a  source  of  great  affliction 
to  me ;  and  I  tremble  for  the  happiness  of  your  daughter,  should 
they  be  united." 

"  You  are  too  severe  on  Dunroe,  my  lord,"  replied  the  baronet. 
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**  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  sow  his  wild  oats  in  season  than  out  of 
season.     Besides,  you  know  the  proverb, — ^"  A  reformed  rake,''  etc 

•*The  popularity  of  a  proverb,  my  good  friend,  is  no  proof  of  its 
truth ;  and,  besides,  I  should  wish  to  place  a  hope  of  my  son's  ref- 
ormation upon  something  firmer  and  more  sofid  than  the  strength  of 
an  old  adage." 

''But  you  know,  my  lord,"  rq)lied  the  other,  **  that  the  instances 
of  post-matrimonial  reformation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  from  youth- 
ful folly,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  proverb.  I  am  quite  certain, 
that,  if  Lord  Dunroe  were  united  to  a  virtuous  and  sensible  wife,  he 
would  settle  down  into  the  character  of  a  steady,  honorable,  and  inde- 
pendent man.  I  could  prove  this  by  many  mstances,  even  within 
your  knowledge  and  mine.  Why,  then,  exclude  his  lordship  from 
the  benefit  of  a  contingency,  to  speak  the  least,  which  we  know  &lls 
out  happily  in  so  many  instances  P  ** 

."  You  mean  you  could  prove  the  probability  of  it,mydear  baronet ; 
for,  at  present,  the  case  is  not  susceptible  of  proof.  What  you  say 
may  be  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  marrying  without  the  post-matrimonial  reformation  you  speak 
of,  what  becomes  of  your  daughter's  happiness  ?  " 

**  Nay,  I  know  generous  Dunroe  so  well,  my  lord,  that  I  would 
not,  even  as  Lucy's  father,  hesitate  a  moment  to  run  the  risk." 

^  But  what  says  Lucy  herself?  And  how  does  she  stand  afiected 
towards  him  ?  For  that  is  the  main  point.  This  matter,  you  know, 
was  spoken  over  some  few  years  ago,  and  conditionally  approved 
of  by  us  both;  but  my  son  was  ^en  very  young,  and  had  not 
plunged  into  that  course  of  unjustifiable  extravagance  and  prof- 
ligacy which,  to  my  cost,  has  disgraced  his  latter  years.  I  scorn 
to  veil  his  conduct,  baronet,  for  it  would  be  dishonorable  under 
the  circumstances  between  us,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  equally 
candid  in  detailing  to  me  the  sentiments  of  your  daughter  on  the 
subject." 

"My  lord,  I  shall  unquestionably  do  so;  but,  Lucy,  you  must 
know,  is  a  girl  of  a  very  peculiar  disposition.  She  possesses,  in  fact, 
a  good  deal  of  her  unworthy  father's  determination  and  obstinacy. 
Urge  her  with  too  much  vehemence,  and  she  will  resist ;  try  to 
accelerate  her  pace,  and  she  will  stand  still ;  but  leave  her  to  herself, 
to  the  natural  and  reasonable  suggestions  of  her  excellent  sense,  and 
you  will  get  her  to  do  any  thing." 

"  That  is  but  a  very  indifferent  character  you  bestow  upon  your 
daughter.  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  his  lordship.  **  I  trust  she  deserves 
a  better  one  at  your  hands." 

**Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  baronet,  smiling  after  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  kind  of  bitter  sarcasm,  ''  I 
nave  as  good  a  right,  I  think,  to  exaggerate  the  failings  of  my 
daughter  as  you  have  to  magnify  those  of  your  son.  But  a  truce 
to  this,  and  to  be  serious : — I  know  the  girl ;  you  know,  besides, 
something  about  women  yourself,  my  lord,  and  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  unwise  to  rely  upon  the  moods  and  meditations  of  a  young 
lady  before  marriage.  Upon  the  prospect  of  such  an  import- 
ant change  in  their  position,  the  best  of  them  will  assume  a 
great  deaL    'The  period  constitutes  the    last  limited    portion    of 
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BT  fineedom ;  and,  of  ooune,  all  the  caprices  of  the  heait,  and  all 
the  giddy  ebullitioos  of  gratified  vanity,  manifest  themselTes  so 
strangely,  that  it  is  eztremdv  difficult  to  understand  them,  or  know 
thdr  wishes.  Under  such  curcumstances,  my  lord,  they  will,  in  the 
Tery  levity  of  delight,  firequently  say  ''no,"  when  they  mean  ''yesy" 
and  vice  verso. 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  his  l(»dship  graTely,  ''marriage,  instead 
of  heing  the  close,  snould  be  the  commencement,  of  t£eir  happi- 
ness. No  woman,  however,  of  sense,  whether  before  marriage  or 
after  it,  is  difficult  to  be  understood.  Upon  a  object  of  such  im- 
portance—one that  involves  the  happiness  of  her  future  life — no 
female  possessing  truth  and  priDcq>le  would,  for  one  moment,  suffer 
a  misconception  to  exist.  Now  your  daughter,  my  fitvorite  Lucy, 
is  a  girl  of  fine  sense  and  high  feeling,  and  I  am  at  a  loss.  Sir 
Thomasi  I  assure  you,  to  reconcile  either  one  at  the  other  with  your 
metaphysics.  If  Miss  Gourky  sat  for  the  disagreeable  jHcture  you 
have  just  drawn,  she  must  be  a  great  hypocrite,  or  you  mive  grossly 
misrepresented  her,  whii^  I  conceive  it  is  not  now  your  interest  or 
your  wish  to  da" 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  was  speaking  of  the  sex  in  generaL" 

"But,  sir," replied  his  lordship  with  dignity,  "we  are  here  to 
speak  of  your  daughter." 

Our  renders  may  perceive  that  the  wily  baronet  was  beating  about 
the  bush,  and  attempting  to  impose  upon  his  lordship  by  vague 
disquisitions.  He  was  i|imeotly  aware  of  Lord  Cullamore's  indom- 
itable love  of  truth,  and  he  consequently  feared  to  treat  him  with  a 
direct  imposition,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  if  he  had,  an  interview 
of  ten  minutes  between  Lucy  and  his  lordship  might  lead  to  an 
exposure  of  his  duplicity  and  fiilsehood.  He  felt  hmiself  in  a  pain- 
ful and  distresring  dilemma.  Aware  that,  if  the  excellent  peer 
had  the  slightest  ^owledge  of  Lucy*s  loathing  horror  of  his  son}  he 
would  never  lend  his  sanction  to  the  marriage,  the  baronet  knew  not 
whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
to  rely  on  truth  or  falsehood.  At  length,  he  began  to  calculate  upon 
the  possibility  of  his  daughter's  ultimate  acquiescence,  upon  the  force  of 
his  own  unbending  character,  her  isolated  position,  without  any  one 
to  encourage  or  abet  her  in  what  he  looked  upon  as  her  disobedi- 
ence, consequently  his  complete  control  over  her ;  having  summed 
up  all  those  points  together,  he  resolved  to  beat  about  a  little  longer, 
but,  at  all  events,  to  keep  the  peer  in  the  dark,  and,  if  pressed,  to 
hazard  the  falsehood.  He  replied,  however,  to  his  lordship's  last 
observation : — 

"  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  I  thought  not  of  my  daughter  while  I 
drew  the  picture." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  his  lordship,  smiling,  "  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  you  are  very  eloquent  in  generalities — ^generalities,  too,  my 
Mend,  that  do  not  bear  upon  the  question.  In  one  word,  is  Miss 
Gourlay  inclined  to  this  marria^  ?  and  I  beseedi  you,  my  dear 
baronet,  no  more  of  these  generalities." 

**  She  is  as  much  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  "  as  nineteen 
women  out  of  every  twenty  are  in  general  But  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  rqteaty   that   a   ddicately-minded   and   modest    young 
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creature  ^viE  at  <mce  step  forward  unabashed  and  exelaim,  'Yes, 
papa,  I  will  marrjT  him/  I  protest,  my  lord,  it  would  require 
the  desperate  heroism  of  an  old  maid  on  the  last  legs  of  hope,  or 
the  hardihood  of  a  widow  of  three  husbands,  to  go  through  such 
an  ordeaL  We  consequently  must  make  allowance  kur  those 
delicate  and  blushing  evasions  which,  after  all,  only  mask  compli- 
ance.'' 

By  this  reply  the  baronet  hoped  to  be  able  to  satisfy  his  friend, 
without  plunging  into  the  open  falsehood.  The  old  nobleman, 
however,  looked  keenly  at  him,  and  asked  a  question  which  penetated 
like  a  dagger  into  the  lying  soul  within  him. 

**  She  consents,  then,  in  the  ordinary  way  P  " 

"  She  does,  my  lord.** 

^  Well,"  replied  the  peer,  **  that,  as  the  world  goes,  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  at  present.  You  have  not,  I  dare  say, 
attempted  to  force  her  veiy  much  on  the  subject,  and  the  poor  girl 
has  no  mother.  Under  su(ji  circumstances,  tne  delicacy  of  a  yoimg 
lady  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  manly  forbearance.  Have  you 
alluded  to  Dunroe's  want  of  morals  ?  " 

'*  Your  opinion  of  his  lordship  and  mine  di£Eer  on  this  point  con- 
siderably, my  lord,"  replied  the  baronet.  '*  You  judge  him  with  the 
severity  of  a  father,  I  with  the  moderation  of  a  Mend.  I  have  cer- 
tainly made  no  allusion  to  his  morals." 

**  Of  course,  then,  you  are  aware,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so ;  as 
a  father,  that  it  is  a  most  solemn  and  indispensable  duty  ?  " 

The  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  writhed  within  him  like  a  wounded 
serpent,  at  the  calm  but  noble  truth  contained  in  this  apophthegm. 
He  was  not,  however,  to  be  caught ;  the  subtlety  of  his  mvention 
enabled  him  to  escape  on  that  occasion  at  least. 

"  It  has  this  moment  occurred  to  me,  my  lord,  with  reference  to 
this  very  point,  that  it  may  be  possible,  and  by  no  means  improb- 
able— at  least  I  for  one  anxiously  hope  it — ^tliat  the  recent  illness 
of  my  Lord  Bunroe  may  have  given  him  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
escapades  and  follies,  and  that  he  will  rejoin  society  a  wiser  and  a  bet- 
ter man.  Under  these  expectations,  I  appeal  to  your  own  good  sense, 
my  lord,  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  prudent  by  at  present  allud- 
ing— especially  if  it  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  his  reformation — 
to  his  want  of  morals,  in  any  conversation  I  may  hold  with  my 
daughter,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  her  personal  respcMct  and 
esteem,  the  only  basis  upon  which  true  affection  and  domestic  hap- 
piness can  safely  rest  Let  us  therefore  wait,  my  lord.  Perhaps 
the  loss  of  some  of  his  hot  blood  may  have  cooled  him.  Perhaps, 
after  all,"  he  added,  smiling,  '<we  may  have  reason  to  thank  his 
phlebotomist." 

The  peer  saw  Sir  Thomas's  play,  and,  giving  him  another  keen 
glance,  replied : 

**  I  never  depended  much  upon  a  dramatic  repentance,  my  dear 
baronet.  Many  a  resolution  ci  amendment  has  been  made  on  the 
sick  bed;  but  we  know  in  general  how  they  are  kept,  especially  by 
the  young.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  discussion  has  been  long  enough, 
and  sufficiently  ineffectual  My  impression  is,  that  Miss  Gourlav 
is  disinclined  to  the  alliance.    In  truth,  1  dare  say  she  is  as  well 
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aoquainted  with  his  moral  reputation  as  we  are — ^perhaps  better. 
Dunroe's  conduct  has  been  too  often  discussed  in  fiumonable  life  to 
be  a  secret  to  her,  or  any  one  else  who  has  access  to  it.  If  she 
reject  him  from  a  principle  of  virtuous  delicacy  and  honor,  she 
desenres  a  better  fkte  than  ever  to  call  him  husband.  But  peihaps 
she  may  have  some  other  attachment  ?  " 

"  M^  lord,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  risn|[^,  "  I  think  I  can  perceive 
on  which  side  the  disinclination  lies.  You  have — and  pray  excuse 
me  for  saying  so — studiously  thrown,  during  the  present  conference, 
every  possible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  on  this 
subject  If  your  lordship  is  determined  that  the  alliance  between 
our  &milies  shall  not  take  place,  I  pra;^  vou  to  say  so.  Upon  your 
own  showing,  my  daughter  will  have  little  that  she  ought  to  regret 
in  escaping  Dunroe." 

"And  Dunroe  would  have  much  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  in 
securing  your  daughter.  But,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  I  will  be  can- 
did and  open  with  you.  Pray  observe,  sir,  that,  during  this  whole 
discussion,  conference,  or  what  you  will,  I  did  not  get  out  of  you 
a  single  direct  answer,  and  that  upon  a  subject  involving  the  life- 
long nappiness  of  your  only  child.  I  tell  you,  baronet,  that  your 
indirectness  of  purpose,  and — ^you  will  excuse  me,  too,  for  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  me — ^your 
evasions  have  excited  my  suspicions,  and  my  present  impression  is, 
that  Miss  Gourlay  is  averse  to  a  matrimonial  union  with  my  son; 
that  she  has  heard  reports  of  his  character  which  luive  justly 
alarmed  her  high-minded  sense  of  delicacy  and  honor;  and  that 
you,  her  parent,  are  forcing  her  into  a  marriage  which  she  detests. 
Look  into  your  own  heart.  Sir  Thomas,  and  see  whether  you  are 
not  willing  to  risk  her  peace  of  mind  for  the  miserable  ambition  of 
seeing  her  one  day  a  countess.  Alas!  my  friend,"  he  continued, 
**  there  is  no  talisman  in  the  coronet  of  a  countess  to  stay  the  prog- 
ress of  sorrow,  or  check  the  decline  of  a  breaking  heart.  If  Miss 
Gourlay  be,  as  I  fear  she  is,  averse  to  this  union,  do  not  sacrifice 
her  to  ambition  and  a  profligate.  She  is  too  precious  a  treasure  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  two  objects  so  utterly  worthless.  Her  soul 
is  too  pure  to  be  allied  to  contamination — ^her  heart  too  noble,  too 
good,  too  generous,  to  be  broken  by  unavailing  grief  and  a  repent- 
ance that  will  probably  come  too  late." 

**  If  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  that  she  is  not  averse  to  the  match — 
nay, — and  here  tnis  false  man  consoled  his  conscience  by  falling  back 
upon  the  prophecy  of  Ginty  Cooper — "  if  I  assure  you  that  she  toiU 
marry  Dunroe  willingly — nay,  with  delight,  will  your  lordship  then 
rest  satisfied  P  " 

**  1  must  depend  upon  your  word.  Sir  Thomas ;  am  I  not  in  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  P  " 

"  Well,  then,  my  lord,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  so.  Your  lordship 
will  find,  when  the  time  comes,  that  my  daughter  is  not  only  not 
indisposed  to  this  union,  but  absolutely  anxious  to  become  your 
daugnter-in-law " — bad  as  he  was,  he  could  not  force  himself  to 
say,  in  so  many  plain  words,  "the  wife  of  your  son.  But,  my 
lord,"  he  proceedea,  **  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  single  obser- 
vatioui  I  will  thank  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  besides.'' 
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**  Unquestionably,  Sir  Thomas," 

"  Well,  then,  my  lord,  what  I  have  observed  during  our  convep- 
sation,  with  great  pam,  is,  that  you  seem  to  entertain — pardon  me, 
I  speak  in  good  feeling,  I  assure  your  lordship— that  you  seem,  I 
say,  to  entertain  a  very  unkind  and  any  thing  but  a  parental  feeling 
for  your  son.  What,  after  all,  do  his  wild  eccentricities  amoxmt  to 
more  than  the  freedom  and  indulgence  in  those  easy  habits  of  life 
which  his  wealth  and  station  hold  out  to  him  with  greater  tempta- 
tion than  they  do  to  others  ?  I  cannot,  my  lord,  in  fact,  see  any- 
thing so  monstrous  in  the  conduct  of  a  young  nobleman  like  him  to 
justify,  on  the  part  of  your  lordship,  language  so  severe,  and,  pardon 
me,  BO  prejudicial  to  his  character.  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  if  I  have 
taken  a  liberty  to  which  I  am  in  no  wise  entitled." 

Socrates  himself  coold  have  scarcely  assumed  a  tone  more  moral, 
or  a  look  of  greater  sincerity,  or  more  anxious  interest,  than  did  the 
Black  Baronetj  whilst  he  uttered  these  words. 

The  peer  rose  up,  and  his  eye  and  whole  person  were  marked  by 
an  expression  and  an  air  of  the  highest  dignity,  not  unmingled  with 
deep  and  obvious  feeling. 

**  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  said  he,  "  you  seem  to  forget  the  object  of 
our  conference,  and  our  respective  positions." 

**  My  lord,"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  I  meant 
no  ofiG^ce,  upon  my  honor," 

**  I  have  tiuiLen  none,"  replied  his  lordship  j  "  but  I  must  teach  you 
to  understand  me.  Whatever  my  son's  conduct  may  be,  one  thing 
is  evident,  that  you  are  his  apologist ;  now,  as  a  moral  man,  anxious 
for  the  happiness  of  your  child,  I  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have 
exchangea  portions  with  me ;  it  is  you  who,  when  about  to  entrust 
your  daughter  to  him  for  life,  ought  to  have  investigated  his  moral 
character  and  haUts,  and  manifested  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  yourself 
whether  they  were  such  as  would  reflect  honor  upon  her,  and  secure 
her  peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  in  the  married  state.  You  say, 
too,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  my  son  in  a  kind  or  parental  feeling  $  but 
do  you  imagine,  sir,  that,  engaged  as  I  am  here,  in  a  confidential  and 
important  conference,  the  result  of  which  may  involve  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  us  both,  that  I  would  be  ;ju8tified 
in  withholding  the  truth,  or  lending  myself  to  a  course  of  dishonor- 
able deception  ?  " 

He  sat  down  again,  and  seemed  deeply  affected. 

**  God  knows,"  he  said,  **  that  I  love  that  wild  and^  unthinking 
young  man,  perhaps  more  than  I  ought ;  but  do  you  imagine,  sir, 
that,  because  I  have  spoken  of  him  wim  the  freedom  necessary  and 
due  to  the  importance  and  solemnity  of  our  object  in  meeting,  that  I 
could  or  would  utter  such  sentiments  to  the  world  at  large  P  I 
pray  you,  sir,  then,  to  make  and  observe  the  distinction ;  and,  in- 
stead of  assailing  me  for  want  of  affection  as  a  parent,  to  thank  me 
for  the  candor  with  which  I  have  spoken." 

The  baronet  f«elt  subdued ;  it  is  evident  that  his  mind  was  too 
coarse  and  selfish  to  understand  the  delicacy,  the  truth,  and  high, 
conscientious  feeling  with  which  Lord  CuUamore  conducted  his  part 
of  this  negotiation. 

••My  lord,"  said  the  baronet,  who  thought  of  another  poVnioxL 
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which  to  &11  bade,  ''there  is  one  drenmttanoe,  one  importent 
fiict,  which  we  have  both  uoAOOountably  overlooked,  and  which, 
mfter  all,  holdn  out  a  greater  promise  of  domestic  hap^nness  between 
these  young  persons  than  any  thing  we  have  thought  ot  His 
lordship  is  attadied  to  my  daughter.  Now,  where  there  is  love, 
my  lord,  there  is  every  cnanoe  and  prospect  of  happiness  in  the 
married  life.** 

''Yes,  if  it  be  mutual.  Sir  Thomas;  every  thing  depends  on  that 
I  am  elad,  however,  you  mentioned  it  There  is  some  hope  left 
still ;  but,  alas,  alas !  what  is  even  love  when  opposed  to  selfish- 
ness and  ambition  ?  I  could — ^I  myself  could — ^  he  seemed  deeply 
moved,  and  paused  for  tome  time,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself 
with  speech.  "  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it,  and  I  thank  you. 
Sir  Tliomas,  I  thuik  you.  I  snould  wish  to  see  these  two  youns 
people  happy.  I  believe  he  is  attached  to  your  daughter,  and  I  will 
now  mention  a  fact  which  certainly  proves  it.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  he  fought  that  unfortunate  duel  was  forced  into  it  by  Ihm- 
roe,  in  consequence  of  his  having  paid  some  marked  attentions  to 
Miss  Gourlay,  when  she  and  her  mother  were  in  Paris,  some  few 
months  before  Lady  Gourlay's  decease.  I  did  not  wish  to  mention 
this  before,  out  of  respect  for  your  daughter ;  but  I  do  so  now,  con- 
fidentially, of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  turn  our  conveisation 
has  taken." 

Something  on  the  moment  seemed  to  strike  the  baronet,  who 
started,  for  he  was  unquestionably  an  able  hand  at  putting  scattered 
&ct8and  circumstances  together,  and  weaving  a  significant  conclu' 
sion  from  them.  ^ 

"  That,  my  lord,  at  all  events,"  said  the  coarse-minded  man,  after 
having  recovered  himself,  "  that  is  gratifying." 

'*  What !  "  exclaimed  Lord  CulUmore,  "  to  make  your  daughter 
the  cause  and  subject  of  a  duel,  an  intemperate  brawl  in  a  shooting 
gallery.    The  only  hope  I  have  is,  that  I  trust  she  was  not  named." 

"  But,  my  lord,  it  is,  after  all,  a  proof  of  his  affection  for  her." 

His  lordiship  smiled  sarcastically,  and  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing like  amazement,  if  not  with  contempt ;  but  did  not  deign  tp 
reply. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,"  continued  the  baronet,  "  what  is. to  be  the 
result  of  our  conference  ?  My  daughter  will  have  all  my  landed 
property  at  my  death,  and  a  large  marriage  portion  besides,  now  in 
the  funds.  I  am  apparently  the  Ust  of  my  race.  The  disappear- 
ance and  death — ^I  take  it  for  granted,  as  they  have  never  since  been 
heard  of— of  my  brother.  Sir  Edward's  heir,  and  very  soon  after  of 
my  own,  have  left  me  without  a  hope  of  perpetuating  my  name ;  X 
shall  settle  my  estates  upon  Lucy." 

His  lordship  appeared  abstracted  for  a  few  moments.  "Your 
brother  and  you,"  he  observed,  •*  were  on  terms  of  bitter  hostility, 
in  consequence  of  what  you  considered  an  unequal  marriage  on  his 
part,  and  I  candidly  assure  you,  Sir  Thomas,  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  your  own  son,  so  soon  after  the 
disappearance  of  his,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  relieve  you 
from  dark  and  terrible  suspicions  on  the  subject.  As  it  is,  the 
people,  I  believe,  criminate   you  still}  but   that  is  nothing;  my 
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opinion  is,  that  the  same  enemy  perpetrated  the  double  crihie. 
Alas !  the  worst  and  bitterest  of  all  private  feuds  are  the  domestic 
There  is  my  own  brother ;  in  a  moment  of  passion  and  jealousy  he 
challenged  me  to  single  combat ;  I  had  sense  to  resist  his  impetu- 
osity. He  got  a  foreign  appointment,  and  there  has  been  a  gulf 
like  that  of  the  grave  between  him  and  his,  and  me  and  mine,  ever 
since.^ 

**  Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  his  countenance,  as  he 
spoke,  becoming  black  with  suppressed  rage,  ''will  ever  remove 
the  impression  from  my  mind,  that  the  disappearance  or  murder 
of  my  son  vras  not  a  diabolical  act  of  retaliation  committed  under 
the  suspicion  that  I  was  privy  to  the  removal  or  death,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  my  brother's  heir;  and  while  I  have  life  I  will  persist 
in  charging  Jjetdy  Gourlay,  as  I  must  call  h&r  so,  with  the  crime." 

"In  that  impression,"  replied  his  lordship,  ''you  stand  alone. 
Lady  Qourlay,  that  amiable,  mild,  affectionate,  and  heart-broken 
woman,  is  utterly  incapable  of  that,  or  any  act  of  cruelty  whatsoever. 
A  woman  who  is  toe  source  of  happmess,  kindness,  relief,  and 
support,  to  so  many  of  her  humUe  and  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
is  not  likely  to  commit  or  become  accessory  in  any  way  to  such  a 
detestable  and  unnatural  crime.  Her  whole  life  and  conduct  render 
such  a  supposition  monstrous  and  incredible." 

Both,  after  he  had  closed  his  observations,  mused  for  some  time, 
when  the  baronet,  risiner  and  pacing  to  and  fro,  as  was  his  custom, 
at  length  asked — "  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  P  Are  we  never 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  ?  " 

''My  determination  is  simply  this,  my  dear  baronet, — ^that,  if 
YOU  and  Miss  Gourlay  are  satis^d  to  take  Lord  Dunroe  with  all 
nis  imperfections  on  his  head,  I  shall  give  no  opposition.  She  will, 
tmless  he  amends  and  reforms,  take  him,  I  grant  you,  at  her  peril ; 
but  be  it  so.  If  the  union,  as  you  say,  will  be  the  result  of  mutual 
attachment,  in  God's  name  let  them  marry.  It  is  possible,  we  are 
assured,  that  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be  saved  by  the 
believing  wife." 

"I  am  quite  satisfied,  my  lord,  with  this  arrangement;  it  is 
fair,  and  just,  and  honorable,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by 
it     When  does  your  lordship  propose  to  return  to  us  r  " 

"I  am  tired  of  public  life,  xpy  dear  baronet  My  daughter. 
Lady  Emily,  who,  you  know,  has  chiefly  resided  with  her  maiden 
aunt,  hopes  to  succeed  in  prevailing  on  her  to  accompany  us 
to  Glenshee  Castle,  to  spend  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  visit 
some  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  unknovm  land  of  ours.  Some- 
thing, as  to  time,  depends  upon  Dunroe's  convalescence.  My  stay 
in  England,  however,  will  be  as  short  as  I  can  make  it  I  am 
getting  too  old  for  the  exhausting  din  and  bustle  of  society ;  and 
what  I  want  now,  is  quiet  repose,  time  to  reflect  upon  my  past  life, 
and  to  prepare  myself,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  a  new  change.  Of 
course  we  will  be  both  qualified  to  resume  the  subject  of  this 
marriage  after  my  return,  and,  until  then,  farewell,  my  aear  baronet 
But  mark  me — no  force,  no  violence." 

Sir  Thomas,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him,  laughed — ^**None  virill  be 
necessar}',  my  lord,  I  assure  you — ^I  pledge  you  my  honor  for  that" 
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The  worthy  baronet,  on  mounting  his  horse,  paced  him  slowly 
out  of  the  grounds,  as  was  his  custom  when  in  deep  meditation. 

"  If  I  don't  mistake,'' thought  he,  "  I  hare  a  clew  to  this  same 
mysterious  gentleman  in  the  mn.  He  has  seen  and  become  acquainted 
with  Lucy  in  Paris,  under  sanction  of  her  weak-minded  and  foolish 
moUier.  Tlie  girl  herself,  admitted,  that  her  engajo^ement  to  him 
was  with  her  consent  Dunroe,  ahready  aware  of  nis  attentions  to 
her,  becomes  jealous,  and  on  meeting  him  in  London  quarrels  with 
him,  that  is  to  say,  forces  him,  I  shc^d  think,  into  one ; — not  that 
the  fellow  seems  at  all  to  be  a  coward  either, — but  why  the  devil 
did  not  the  hot-headed  young  scoundrel  take  steadier  aim,  and  send 
the  bullet  through  his  heart  or  brain  P  Had  he  pinked  him,  it 
would  have  aayed  me  mudi  yezation  and  trouble." 

He  then  passed  to  another  train  of  thought,  lliomas  Gourky, 
— plain  Thomas  Qourlay^ — what  the  devil  could  the  corpee-like 
bag  mean  by  that?  Is  it  possible  that  this  insane  scoundrel  will 
come  to  li^ht  in  spite  of  me  ?  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could 
ascertain  his  whereabouts,  and  get  him  into  my  power  once  moie. 
I  would  take  care  to  put  him  in  a  place  of  safety.  He  then  touched 
his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  proceeded  to  Bed  Hall  at  a  quicker 
pace. 


CHAPTEK   X. 

A  FAMILY  DIALOGUE— AND  A  SECRET  NEARLY  DISCOYERED. 

Our  scene  must  necessarily  change  to  a  kind  of  inn  or  low  tavern, 
or,  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  eating-houses,  in  Little  Mary- 
street,  on  the  north-side  of  the  good  city  of  Dublin.  These  eat- 
ing-houses were  remarkable  for  the  extreme  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness with  which  they  were  kept,  and  the  wonderful  order  and 
regularity  with  which  they  were  conducted.  For  instance,  a  lap 
of  beef  is  hung  from  an  iron  hook  on  the  door-post,  which,  if  it 
be  in  the  glorious  heat  of  summer,  is  half  black  with  flies,  but  that 
will  not  prevent  it  from  leaving  upon  your  coat  a  deep  and 
healthy  streak  of  something  between  grease  and  tallow  as  you 
necessarily  brush  against  it,-r-first,  on  your  going  in,  and  secondly,  on 
your  commg  out. 

The  evemng  vras  tolerably  advanced,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  long 
past;  but,  notwithstanding  t^is,  there  were  several  persons  engaged 
m  despatching  the  beef  and  cabbage  we  have  described.  Two  or 
three  large  county  Meath  farmers,  clad  in  immense  frieze  Jackets, 
corduroy  knee-breeches,  thick  woolen  stockings,  and  heavy  soled 
shoes,  were  not  so  much  eating  as  devouring  the  viands  that  were 
before  them ;  whilst  in  anotHer  part  of  the  room  sat  two  or  three 
meagre-looking  scriveners'  clerks,  rather  out  at  elbows,  and  remark- 
able for  an  appearance  of  something  that  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  interpreted  into  habits  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
sobriety. 

JiB  there  is  not  much,  however,  that  is  either  picturesque  or 
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agreeable  in  the  description  of  such  an  estabtii^iDent,  we  shall  pass 
into  an  inner  room,  where  those  who  wished  for  priracy  and  adc^ 
tional  comfort  might  be  entertained  on  terms  somewhat  more 
expensiTe.  We  accordingly  beg  our  readers  to  acoompany  ns  up 
a  creaking  pair  of  stairs  to  a  small  back  room  on  the  first  floor, 
furnished  with  an  old  round  oi^l  table,  with  turned  legs,  four  or 
five  old-&8hioned  chairs,  a  few  wood-cuts,  daubed  with  green  and 
yellow,  representing  the  four  seasons,  a  Christmas  carol,  together 
with  that  miracle  of  ingenuity,  a  reed  in  a  bottle,  whidi  stood  on 
the  chimney*pieoe. 

In  this  room,  with  liquor  before  them,  wluch  was  procured  from 
a  neighboring  public  house — ^for,  in  establishments  of  tnis  kind,  Uiey 
are  not  permitted  to  keep  liquor  for  sale — sat  three  persons,  two 
men  and  a  woman.  One  of  the  men  seemed,  at  first  glance,  rather 
good-looking,  was  near  or  about  fifty,  stout,  big^boned,  and  tfppar- 
&jLt\y  very  power&l  as  regarded  personal  strength.  He  was  respect- 
ably enough  dressed,  and,  as  we  said,  imless  when  it  happened  that 
he  fell  into  a  mood  of  thoughtfulness,  which  he  did  repeatedly,  had 
an  appearance  of  frankness  and  simplicity  which  at  once  secured 
instant  and  imhesitating  good  wilL  When,  however,  after  putting 
the  tumbler  to  his  lips,  ana  gulping  down  a  portion  of  it,  and  then 
replacing  the  Hquor  on  the  table,  he  folded  his  arms  and  knitted  his 
brows,  in  an  instant  the  expression  of  openness  and  good  humor 
changed  into  one  of  deep  and  deadly  malignity. 

The  features  of  the  elder  person  exhibited  a  comic  contrast  between 
nature  and  habit — between  an  expression  of  good  humor,  broad  and 
legible,  which  no  one  could  mistake  for  a  moment,  and  an  affecta- 
tion of  consequence,  self-importance,  and  mock  heroic  dignity  that 
were  irresistible.    He  was  a  pedagogue. 

The  woman  who  accompanied  them  we  need  not  describe,  having 
already  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  her  in  the  person  of  the 
female  fortune-teller,  who  held  the  mysterious  dialogue  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay  on  his  way  to  Lord  Cullamore's. 

**  This  liquor,**  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  would  be  nothing  the 
worse  of  a  little  daicent  mellowness  and  flavor ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  admit  that,  though  sadly  deficient  in  a  spirit  of  exhil- 
aration, it  bears  a  harmonious  reference  to  the  beautiful  beef 
and  cabbage  which  we  got  for  dinner.  The  whole  of  them  are  what 
I  designate  as  sorry  specimens  of  metropolitan  luxury.  May  I  never 
translate  a  classic,  but  I  fear  I  shall  soon  wax  oegrotant — I  feel 
something  like  a  telegraphic  despatch  commencing  between  my  head 
and  my  stomach ;  and  how  the  communication  may  t^minate, 
whether  peaceably  or  otherwise,  would  require,  O  divine  Jacinta! 
your  tripodial  powers  of  prophecy  to  predict.  The  whiskey,  in  what- 
ever shape  or  under  whatever  disguise  you  take  it,  is  richly  worthy 
of  all  condemnation." 

"  I  will  drink  no  more  of  it,  uncle,"  replied  the  other  man,  <*  it 
would  soon  sicken  me  too.  This  shan't  pass ;  it  *s  gross  imposition — 
and  that  is  a  bad  thing  to  practise  in  this  world.  Ginty,  touch  the 
bell,  will  you  ? — we  will  make  them  get  us  better." 

A  smile  of  a  peculiar  nature  passed  over  the  woman's  ghastly 
features  as  she  h>oked  with  significant  caution  at  her  brother^  for 
such  he  was. 
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"Yes,  do  get  better  whiskey,"  she  said;  ''it's  too  bad  that  we 
should  make  my  uDcle  sick  from  mere  kindness." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  am  much  out  of  order  as  yet,''  replied 
the  schoolmaster,  ''but,  as  they  say,  if  the  weather  has  not  broken, 
the  sky  is  getting  troubled ;  I  hope  it  is  only  a  hhe  alarm,  and  may 
pass  away  without  infliction.  If  there  is  any  of  the  minor  miseries 
of  life  more  trying  than  another,  it  is  to  drink  liquor  tiiat  fires  the 
blood,  splits  the  head,  but  baaely  declines  to  elevate  and  rejoice  the 
heart.  O,  dirine  potteen  I  immortal  essence  of  the  hordeum  beaium ! 
— ^which  is  translated  holy  barley — what  drink,  liquor,  or  refresh- 
ment can  be  placed,  without  the  commission  of  something  like  small 
sacrilege,  in  parallel  with  thee !  When  I  think  of  thy  soothing  and 
ffradufuly  exhilarating  influence,  of  the  genial  spirit  of  love  and 
friendshop  whidi,  owing  to  thee,  warms  the  heart  of  man,  and  not 
unfr^uently  of  the  softer  sex  also ;  when  I  reflect  upon  the  cheerful 
light  which  thou  diffusest  by  gentle  degrees  throughout  the  soul, 
fiSing  it  with  generosity,  kindness,  and  courage,  enabnn^  it  to  forget 
care  and  calamity,  and  all  the  yarious  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  when  I 
remember  too  that  thou  dost  so  frequently  aid  the  inspiration  of  the 
bard,  the  eloquenee  of  the  oiator,  and  changest  the  modesty  of  the 
diffident  lover  into  that  easy  and  becoming  assurance  which  is  so 
iprateful  to  woman,  is  it  any  wond«r  I  should  feel  how  utterly 
mcapable  I  am,  without  thy  own  assistance,  to  expound  thy 
eulogium  as  I  ought!  Hand  that  tumbler  here,  Charley, 
— bad  as  it  is,  there  is  no  use,  as  the  proverb  says,  in  laving 
one's  liquor  behind  them.  We  will  presently  correct  it  vfith  better 
drink." 

Charley  Corbet,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  worthy  schoolmas- 
ter's nephew,  laughed  heartily  at  the  eloquence  of  his  uncle,  who,  he 
could  perceive,  had  been  tampering  a  litUe  with  something  stronger 
than  water  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"  What  can  keep  this  boy  P  "  exckimed  Ginty ;  *«  he  knew  we 
were  waiting  for  him,  and  he  ought  to  be  here  now." 

"  The  youth  will  come,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  **  and  a  hospita- 
ble youth  he  is — mt  ipso  teste,  a»  I  myself  can  bear  witness.  I  was 
in  his  apartments  in  the  coUegium  sancta  Trinitatis,  as  they  say, 
which  means  the  blessed  union  of  dulness,  laziness,  and  wealth,  for 
which  the  same  divine  establishment  has  gained  an  appropriate  and 
just  celebrity — I  say  I  was  in  his  apartments,  where  I  found  him- 
self and  a  few  of  his  brother  students  engaged  in  the  agreeable  relax- 
ation of  taking  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  them  after  a 
liberal  compotation  on  the  preceding  night  Third  place,  as  a 
scholar!  Well!  who  may  he  thank  for  that,  I  interrogate.  Not 
one  Denis  0*Donegan  ! — 0  no ;  the  said  Denis  is  an  ignoramus,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  classics.  Well,  be  it  so.  All  I  say  is,  that  I 
wish  I  had  one  classical  lick  at  their  provost,  I  would  let  him  know 
what  the  master  of  a  plantation  seminary  •  could  do  when  brought 
to  the  lamed  scratch  ?  " 

"How  does  Tom  look,  uncle?"  asked  Corbet;  "we  can't  say 
that  he  has  shown  much  affection  for  his  friends  since  he  went  to 
college." 

*  Plantation  semiiiary — a  periphrasis  for  hedge  school. 
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"How  could  you  expect  it,  Charley,  my  worthy  nq>08f**  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "These  eprigs  of  classicality,  wnen  once  they  get 
under  the  wing  of  the  coUegivm  aforesaid,  which,  like  a  comforta- 
hle,  well-feathered  old  bird  of  the  stubble,  warms  them  into  what 
is  ten  times  better  than  celebrity — videlicet,  snug  and  independent 
dulness — these  sprigs,  I  say,  especially,  when  weir  parents  or  in- 
structors happen  to  be  poor,  fignt  shy  of  the  frieze  and  caubeen  at 
home,  and  avoid  the  risk  of  resuscitating  old  associations.  Tom, 
Charley,  looks — at  least  he  did  when  I  saw  him  to-day — ^very  like 
a  lad  who  is  more  studious  of  the  bottle  than  the  book ;  but  I  will 
not  pr^'udge  the  youth,  for  I  remember  what  he  was  while  under 
my  tuition.  If  he  be  as  cunning  now,  and  assiduous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  letters  as  I  found  him — if  he  be  as  cunning,  as  ripe  at  fiction, 
and  of  as  imembarrassed  brow  as  he  was  in  his  schoolboy  career, 
he  will  either  hang,  on  the  one  side,  or  rise  to  become  lord  chan- 
cellor or  a  bishop  on  the  other.*' 

•*  He  will  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  then,"  said  the  proph- 
etess, ''but  something  better  both  for  himself  and  lus  Mends.^ 

"  Is  this  by  way  of  the  oracular,  Ginty  ?  " 

"  You  may  take  it  so  if  you  like,"  replied  the  female. 

"  And  does  the  leamea  page  of  futurity  present  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  certain  wooden  engine,  to  which  is  attached  a  dangling 
rope  in  association  with  the  youth  ?  for  in  my  mind  his  merits  are  as 
likely  to  elevate  him  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  However,  don't  look 
like  the  pythoness  in  her  fury,  GKnty  ,*  a  joke  is  a  joke ;  and  here 's 
that  he  may  be  whatever  you  wish  him !  Ay,  by  the  bones  of  Maro, 
this  liquor  is  pleasant  discussion!"  We  may  observe  here  that 
they  had  been  already  furnished  with  a  better  description  of  drink. 
"  But  with  regard  to  the  youth  in  question,  there  is  one  thing  puz- 
zles me,  oh,  most  prophetical  niece,  and  that  is,  that  you  should 
take  it  into  your  head  to  effect  an  impossibility,  in  other  words,  to 
make  a  gentleman  of  him ;  ex  quovis  ligrio  non  JU  MercuriuSf  is  a 
g^d  ould  proverb." 

"That  is  but  natural  in  her,  uncle,"  replied  Corbet,  **  if  you  knew 
everything;  but  for  the  present  you  can't j  nobody  knows  who  he  is, 
and  that  is  a  secret  that  must  be  kept" 

•*  Why,"  replied  the  pedagogue,  **  is  he  not  a  slip  from  the  Black 
Baronet,  and  are  not  you,  Ginty — ^?  " 

"  Whether  the  child  you  speak  of,"  she  replied,  "  is  living  or  dead, 
is  what  nobody  knows." 

"There  is  one  thing  I  know,"  said  Corbet,  "and  that  is,  that  I 
could  scald  the  heart  and  soul  in  the  Black  Baronet's  body  by  one 
word's  speaking,  if  I  wished  j  only  the  time  is  not  come  yet ;  but  it 
will  come,  and  that  soon,  I  hope. 

"Take  care,  Charley,"  replied  the  master;  "no  violation  of  sacred 
ties.    Is  not  the  said  Baronet  your  foster-brother?" 

"  He  remembered  no  such  ties  when  he  brought  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  our  family,"  replied  Corbet,  with  a  look  of  such 
hatred  and  malignity  as  could  rarely  be  seen  on  a  human  counte- 
nance. 

"Then  why  did  you  live  with  him,  and  remain  in  his  confidence  so 
long  ?  "  asked  his  uncle. 
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"I  had  my  own  reascms  for  that — may.  be  they  will  be  known 
Boon,  and  may  be  they  will  never  be  known,"  replied  his  nephew. 
'<  Whisht!  there's  a  foot  on  the  stairs,"  he  added;  "it's  this  youth^ 
I'm  thinking." 

Almost  immediately  a  young  man,  in  a  college-gown  and  eap, 
entered  the  room,  apparently  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  approaching 
the  schoolmaster,  who  sat  next  him,  slapped  his  ijioulder,  exclaim- 
ing: 

"Well,  my  jolly  old  pedagogue,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your- 
self since  I  saw  you  last?  Mr.  Corbet,  how  do  you  aoP  And 
Cassandra,  my  darling  death-like  old  prophetess,  what  have  you 
to  predict  for  Ambrose  Gray  ?  "  f(Mr  such  was  the  name  by  which  he 
went 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Gray,"  sud  Corbet,  "  and  join  us  in  one  glass  of 
punch." 

"  I  will,  in  half-a-dozen,"  replied  the  student ;  "  for  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  my  friends." 

"  But  not  to  come  to  see  them,"  said  Mrs.  Cooper.  **  However,  it 
does  n't  matter ;  we  are  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ambrose.  I  hope  you 
are  getting  on  well  at  coUege  ?  " 

"Third  place,  eh,  my  old  grinder:  are  you  not  proud  of  me?" 
said  Ambrose,  addressing  the  schoolmaster. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gray,  the  pride  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side," 
replied  O'  Donegan,  with  an  affectation  of  dignity :  "  but  it  was  well, 
and  I  trust  you  are  not  insensible  of  the  early  indoctrination  you 
received  at — whose  hands  I  will  not  say;  but  I  think  it  might  be 
guessed  notwithstanding." 

During  this  conversation,  the  eyes  of  the  prophetess  were  fixed 
upon  the  student,  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and  most  in- 
tense interest  His  personal  appearance  was  inaeed  peculiar  and 
remarkable.  He  was  about  the  middle  size,  somewhat  straggling 
and  bony  in  his  figure ;  his  forehead  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
the  general  contour  of  his  face  contained  not  within  it  a  ^ngle  feat- 
ure with  the  expression  of  which  the  heart  of  the  spectator  could 
harmonize.  He  was  beetle-browed,  his  mouth  diabolically  sensual, 
and  his  eyes,  which  were  scarcely  an  inch  asunder,  were  sharp  and 
piercing,  and  reminded  one  that  the  deep-seated  cunning  which 
lurked  in  them  was  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against  and  avoided. 
His  hands  and  feet  were  lar^e  and  coarse,  his  whole  figure  disagreea- 
ble and  ungainly,  and  his  voice  harsh  and  deep. 

The  fortune-teller,  as  we  have  said,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
features,  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  betray  no  individual  feeling 
beyond  that  of  some  extraordinary  and  profound  interest  She  ap- 
peared like  one  who  was  studying  his  character,  and  attempting  to 
read  his  natural  disposition  m  his  countenance,  manner,  and  con- 
versation. Sometimes  her  eye  brightened  a  little,  and  again  her 
death-like  face  became  overshadowed  with  gloom,  reminding  one  of 
that  strange  darkness  which,  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow, 
falls  with  such  dismal  effect  before  an  approaching  storm. 

**  I  grant  you,  my  worthy  old  grinder,  that  you  did  indoctrinate 
^®».  ^8  you  say,  to  some  purpose;  but,  my  worthy  old  grinder, 
*^^  I  say  to  you,  that,  by  all  the  gerunds,  participles,  and  roots 
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you  ever  ground  in  your  life,  it  was  my  own  grindmg  that  got  me 
the  third  place  in  the  scholarship." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ambrose,"  rejoined  the  pedagogue,  who  felt  disposed 
to  draw  in  his  horns  a  little,  **  one  thing  is  clear,  that,  between  us 
both,  we  did  it«  What  bait,  what  line,  what  calling,  or  profession 
in  life,  do  you  propose  to  yourself,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  Your  course  in 
college  has  been  brilliant  so  £ur,  thanks  to— ahem — no  matter— you 
have  distinguished  yourself." 

"  I  have  carried  every  thing  before  me,"  replied  Ambrose — "  but 
what  then  ?  Suppose,  my  worthy  old  magister,  that  I  miss  a  fellow- 
ship— ^why,  what  remains,  but  to  sink  down  into  a  resident  master- 
ship, and  grind  blockheads  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  P  But  what 
though  I  rail  in  science,  still,  most  revered  and  learned  O'Donegao, 
I  have  ambition — ambition — and,  come  how  it  may,  I  will  surge  up 
out  of  obscurity,  my  old  buck.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  got  the 
first  classical  premium  yesterday,  and  that  I  am  consequently — ^no,  I 
did  n't  forget  to  tell  you,  because  I  did  n't  know  it  myself  when  I 
saw  you  to-day.    Hip,  hip — ^hurra ! " 

His  two  male  companions  filled  their  glasses,  and  joined  him 
heartily.  O'Donegan  shook  him  by  the  hand,  so  did  Corbet,  and 
they  now  could  xmderstand  the  cause  of  his  very  natural  elevation  of 
spirits. 

»* So  you  have  all  got  legacies,"  proceeded  Mr.  Ambrose;  "fifty 
pounds  apiece,  I  hear,  by  the  death  of  your  brother,  Mr.  Corbet, 
who  was  steward  to  Lady  Gourlay — ^I  am  delighted  to  hear  it — ^hip, 
hip,  hurra,  again." 

"It  *s  true  enough,"  observed  the  prophetess,  "a  good,  kind- 
hearted  man  was  my  poor  brother  Edward." 

"  How  is  that  old  scoundrel  of  a  Black  Baronet  in  your  neighbor- 
hood— Sir  Thomas — ^he  who  murdered  his  brother's  heir  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Ambrose,  don't  say  so.  Don't  you  know 
that  he  got  heavy  damages  agcunst  Captain  Furlong  for  using  the 
same  words  ?  " 

"  He  be  hanged,"  said  the  tipsy  student;  "he  murdered  him  as 
sure  as  I  sit  at  this  table ;  and  (iod  bless  the  worthy,  be  the  same 
man  or  woman,  who  left  himself,  as  he  left  his  brother's  widow, 
without  an  heir  to  his  ill-gotten  title  and  property." 

The  fortune-teller  rose  up,  and  entreated  him  not  to  speak  harshly 
against  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  adding, — "  That,  perhaps,  he  was  not 
so  bad  as  the  people  supposed;  but,"  she  added,  "as  they — ^that  is, 
she  and  her  brother — ^happened  to  be  in  town,  they  were  anxious  to 
see  him  (the  student) ;  and,  indeed,  they  would  feel  obliged  if  he 
came  with  them  into  the  front  room  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  as  they 
wished  to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  him." 

The  change  in  his  features  at  this  intimation  was  indeed  surpris- 
ing. A  keen,  sharp  sense  of  self-possession,  an  instant  recollection 
of  his  position  and  circumstances,  banished  from  them,  almost  in  an 
instanty  tfaye  somewhat  careless  and  tipsy  expression  which  they  pos- 
sessed on  his  entrance^ 

"Certainly,"  said  he,    ^*Mr.  O'Donegan,  will  you  take  care  of 
yourself  unUl  we  return  ?  " 
"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  peflajjogue,  as  they  left  the  i^ooTn.> 
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*<I  shall  no  forget  myself,  no  more  than  that  the  ima^  and  super- 
scription of  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay,  the  Black  Baronet,  is  upon  your 
diabolical  visage." 

Instead  of  ten  minutes,  the  conference  between  the  parties  in  the 
next  room  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  during  which    period 
CDonegan  did  not  omit  to  take  care  of  hhnself,  as  he  said.    The 
worthy  pedagogue  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  from   long  habit, 
can  never  become  tipsy  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  elevation,  after 
which,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  extent    of  their  indulgence, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  liquor  can  afifect  them.     When  Gray  and 
his  two  friends   returned,  thev    found  consequently  nothing    but 
empty  bottles  before  them,  wnilst  the  schoolmaster  viewed  them 
with  a  kind  of  indescribable  steadiness  of  countenance,  which  could 
not  be  exactly  classed  with  either  drunkenness  or  sobriety,  but  was 
something  between  both.     More  liquor,  however,  was  ordered  in, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  O'Donegan's  eyes  were  ^tened  upon  Mr. 
Gray  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  which,  considering  the  change  in 
the  young  mans  appearance,  was    by    no   means    extraordinary. 
Whatever  the  topic  of  their  conversation  may  have  been,  it  is  not 
our  purpose  at  present  to  disclose ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
tne  transition  which  took  place  in  Gray's  features,  as  well  as  in  his 
whole  manner,  was  remarkable  almost  beyond  belief.     This,  as  we 
have  said,  manifested  itself  in  some  degree,  on  hearing  that  Corbet 
and  his  sister  had  something  to  say  to  him  in  the  next  room.    Now, 
however,  the  chanse  was  decided  and  striking.    All  symptoms  of 
tipsy  triumph,  arismg  from  his  success  in  coflege,  had  completely 
disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  an  expression  of  seriousn.ess  and 
mingled  cunning,  which  could    not    possibly    escape    observation. 
There  was  a  coolness,  a  force  of  reflection,  a  keen,  calm,  but  agi- 
tated lustre  in  his  small  eyes,  that  was  felt  by  the  schoolmaster  to 
be  exceedingly  disa^eeable  to  contemplate.      In  fact,  the  face  of 
the  young  man  was,  m  a  surprising  degree,  calculating  and  sinister. 
A  great  portion  of  its  vulgarity  was  gone,  and  there  remained  some- 
thing behind  that  seemed  to  partake  of  a  capacity  for  little  else  than 
intrigue,  dishonesty,  and  villany.     It  was  one  of  those  countenances 
on  which,  when  moved  by  the  meditations  of  the  mind  within,  nature 
frequently  expresses  herself  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  written  on  it,  in 
legible  characters, — "  Beware  of  this  man." 

After  a  little  time,  now  that  the  object  of  this  mysterious  meeting 
had  been  accomplished,  the  party  separated. 

We  mentioned  that  Corbet  and  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  were  foster 
brothers — a  relation  which,  in  Ireland]  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, formed  the  basis  of  an  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
stronger,  in  many  instances,  than  that  of  nature  itself.  Corbet's 
brother  stood  also  to  him  in  the  same  relation  as  he  did  to  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  under  whom,  and  subsequently  under  his 
widow,  he  held  the  situation  of  house  steward  until  his  death. 
Edward  Corbet,  for  his  Christian  name  had  been  given  him  after 
that  of  his  master — his  mother  having  nursed  both  brothers — ^wa^ 
apparently  a  mild,  honest,  aflfectionate  man,  trustworthy  and  respect' 
ful,  as  far,  at  least,  as  ever  could  be  discovered  to  the  contrary, 
and,  consequently,  never  very  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  brother 
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Charles,  who  was  a  great  fiiTorite  with  Sir  ThOToas,  was  sappoaed 
to  be  very  deeply  m  his  secrets,  and  held  a  similar  situation  in  his 
establishment,  ft  was  known,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  his  bro- 
ther Edward,  having  lived  since  bis  youth  up  with  a  liberal  and 
affectionate  master,  must  have  saved  a  good  aeal  of  money ;  and, 
as  he  had  never  married,  of  course  his  brother,  and  also  his  sister — 
the  fortune-teller— took  it  for  granted  that,  bring  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, whatever  savings  he  had  put  together,  must,  after  his  death, 
necessarily  pass  into  their  hands.  He  was  many  years  elder  than 
either,  and  as  they  maintained  a  constant  and  deferential  intercourse 
math  him — studied  all  his  habits  and  peculiarities — and  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  such  little  presents  as  they  thought  might  be 
agreeable  to  him,  the  consequence  was,  that  they  mamtainea  their 
place  in  his  good  opinbn,  so  far  at  least  as  to  {Mrevent  him  from 
leaving  the  fruits  of  his  honest  and  industrious  life  to  absolute 
strangers.  Not  that  they  inh^ted  by  any  means  his  whole  property, 
such  as  it  was,  several  others  of  his  relatives  received  more  or  less, 
but  his  brother,  sister,  and  maternal  uncle— the  schoolmaster — ^were 
the  largest  inheritors. 

The  illness  of  Edward  Corbet  was  long  and  tedious ;  but  Lady 
Gourlay  allowed  nothing  to  be  wanting  that  could  render  his  bed 
of  sickness  or  death  easy  and  tranquil,  so  fer  as  kindness,  attention, 
and  the  ministry  of  mere  human  comforts  could  effect  it  Burinff 
his  illness,  his  brother  Chcurles  visited  him  several  times,  and  had 
many  private  conversations  with  him.  And  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  here,  that,  although  these  two  relatives  md  never  lived 
upon  cold  or  unfriendly  terms,  yet  the  &ct  was  that  Edward  felt 
it  impossible  to  love  Charles  with  the  fblness  of  a  brother's  affec- 
tion. The  natural  disposition  of  the  latter,  under  the  guise  of  an 
apparently  good-humored  and  frank  demeanor,  was  in  reality 
inscrutable.  Though  capable,  as  we  said,  of  assuming  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  was  neverthe- 
less a  man  whose  full  confidence  was  scarcely  ever  bestowed  upon 
a  human  being.  Such  an  individual  neither  is  nor  can  be  reUshed 
in  society ;  but  it  is  precbely  persons  of  his  stamp  who  are  calcu- 
lated to  win  their  way  witn  men  of  higher  and  more  influential 
position  in  life,  who,  when  moved  by  ambition,  avarice,  or  any  other 
of  the  darker  and  more  dangerous  passions  of  our  nature,  feel  an 
inclination,  almost  instinctive,  to  take  such  men  into  their  in^gues 
and  deliberations.  The  tyrant  and  oppressor  discovers  the  disposi- 
tion>  and  character  of  his  slave  and  instrument  with  as  much  sagacity 
as  is  dispkyed  by  the  highly  bred  dog  that  scents  out  the  game  of 
which  the  sportsman  is  in  pursuit  In  this  respect,  however,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  even  those  who  are  most  confident  in  the 
penetration  witn  which  they  make  such  selections,  are  wofully  mis- 
taken in  the  result   * 

We  allude  particularly  to  the  death  of  Edward  Corbet,  in  this 
stage  of  our  narrative,  because,  from  that  event,  the  train  of  d^• 
cumstances  which  principally  constitute  the  body  of  our  narrative 
originated. 

His  brother  had  been  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  on 
which  he  breathed  his  last    On  arnvmg  at  the  mansion  in  Merxionr 
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■qoare,  he  met  Lady  Oourky  on  the  stepe  of  the  hall  door,  about  to 
enter  her  oarriage. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Corbet,''  she  said.  **  Your  poor  brother 
has  been  calling  for  you— -see  him  instantly — ^for  his  sands  are  num* 
bered.    The  doctor  thinks  he  cannot  pass  the  turn  of  the  day." 

"God  bleas  your  ladyship,"  repliea  Corbet,  ^*  for  your  uncommon 
kindness  and  attention  to  nhn  auring  his  long  and  severe  illness. 
All  that  could  be  done  for  a  person  in  his  drcumstanoes,  your  lady- 
ship did ;  and  I  know  he  is  deeply  sensible  of  it,  my  lady." 

**  It  was  only  my  duty,  Corbet,"  she  replied,  **  to  a  true-hearted 
and  faithful  servant,  for  such  he  was  to  our  family.  I  could  not 
forget  the  esteem  in  which  his  master,  my  dear  husband,  held  him, 
nor  the  confidence  which  he  never  &iled,  and  justly,  to  repose  in 
him.  Qo  inmiedkitely  to  him,  for  he  has  expressed  much  anxiety  to 
leeyou." 

His  brother,  indeed,  found  him  hovering  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave.  What  their  convnsation  was,  we  know  not,  unless  in 
so  fii^  as  a  portion  of  it  at  least  may  be  inferred  from  the  subsequent 
circumstances  of  our  story.  After  having  spent  about  an  hour 
with  him,  his  brother,  who,  it  seems,  had  some  pressing  commis- 
sions to  execute  for  Sir  Thomaa,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  for  a 
time,  but  promised  to  return  as  soon  as  he  could  get  them  dis- 
diarged.  In  the  mean  time,  pocHr  Corbet  sank  ra|Hdly  after  Charles's 
departure,  and  bm[ed,  with  a  degree  of  anguish  that  was  piti* 
able,  to  see  Lady  uourlay,  as  he  had  sometmng,  he  said,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  communicate  to  her.  Lady  Gourlay,  how- 
ever, had  gone  out,  and  none  of  the  &mily  could  give  any  opinion 
as  to  the  period  of  her  return ;  whilst  the  dying  man  seemed  to 
experience  a  feeling  that  amounted  almost  to  agony  at  her  absence. 
In  this  state  he  remained  for  about  three  hours,  when  at  length 
she  returned,  and  found  him  with  the  mild  and  ghastly  impress  of 
immediate  death  visible  in  his  languid,  dying  eyes,  and  hollow 
countenance. 

**  Thev  tell  me  you  wish  to  see  me,  Corbet,"  she  said.  "  If  there 
is  any  thing  that  can  be  done  to  soothe  your  mind,  or  afford  you 
ease  and  comfort  in  your  departing  hour,  mention  it,  and,  if  it  be 
within  our  power,  it  shall  be  done." 

He  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  all  but  gone.  At 
length,  after  several  efforts,  he  was  able  to  make  her  understand 
that  he  wished  her  to  bend  down  her  head  to  him ;  she  did  so ; 
and  in  accents  that  were  barely,  and  not  without  one  or  two  re^ 
etitions,  intelligible,  he  was  able  to  say,  '*  Your  son  is  living,  and  Sir 
Thomas  knows" — 

Lady  Gourlay  was  of  a  feminine,  gentle,  and  quiet  disposition, 
in  factf  a  woman  from  whose  character  one  mi^ht  expect,  upon 
receiving  such  a  communication,  rather  an  exihibition  of  that  wild 
and  hysteric  excitement  which  misht  be  most  likely  to  end  in  a 
scream  or  a  fiunting  fit  Here,  nowever,  the  instincts  of  the 
defrauded  heart  of  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing  mother  were 
called  into  instant  and  energetic  life.  The  physical  system,  instead 
of  becoming  relaxed  or  feeble,  grew  firm  and  vigorous,  and  her 
mind  collected  and  active.    She  saw,  from  the  death-throes  of  the 
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man,  tint  a  tiamle  moment  was  not  to  be  loat,  and  Instantly  Ibr  her 
mouth  was  stul  at  his  ear,  asked,  in  a  distinct  and  eag«r  Yoice^ 
**  Where,  0<»^et,  where  ?  for  God's  mercy,  where  P  uid  what  does  Sir 
Thomas  know  P  " 

The  light  and  animation  of  Ufe  were  fast  ftUling  from  his  ikoe;  he 
attempted  to  speak  again,  but  Toioe  and  tongue  refbsed  to  discharge 
their  office — ^he  had  become  speedilees.  'Feeling  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  any  longer  make  himsdf  understood  by 
words,  he  raised  his  feeble  hand,  and  attempted  to  point  as  if  in  a 
certain  direction,  but  the  arm  fell  powerlessly  down — ^he  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  and  expired. 

Thus  far  only  can  we  proceed  at  nresoit.  How  and  why  the 
stranger  makes  his  appearance  at  Ballytram,  and  whedier  in  con- 
nexion with  this  incident  or  not,  are  circumstances  whic^  they  will 
know  in  due  time. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SIBANGEB'S  VISIT  TO  FAIHEB  MAC  MAHON. 

The  stranger,  after  Fenton  had  gone,  began  to  feel  that  it  was  im- 
possible either  to  wheedle  or  extort  any  infbrmation  whatsoever, 
vidiether  of  importance  or  otherwise,  from  that  extraordinary  and 
not  ver^  sane  individual  That,  however,  there  was  a  deep  mvstery 
about  mm,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  could  not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  | 
and,  for  this  reason,  he  resolved  by  no  means  to  relax  his  exertions, 
or  suffer  Fenton,  if^e  could  &irly  prevent  it,  to  slip  through  his 
fingers.  His  unaccountable  conduct  and  terror,  during,  as  well 
as  after,  his  own  angry  altercation  with  the  baronet,  went,  in  his 
opinion,  strongly  to  connect  bim,  in  some  manner,  with  that  unscru- 
pulous man.  But  how  to  develop  the  nature  of  this  connexion  con- 
stituted the  very  difficulty  which  not  only  disappointed  but  mortffied 
him. 

** I  will  call  upon  Bimey,"  thought  he ;  ''he  is  acute  and  sensible, 
and  probably,  from  his  greater  experience  of  life,  will  be  able  to 
throw  out  some  Hint  that  may  be  valuable,  and  enable  me  to  proceed 
with  more  effect'** 

We  have  already  said,  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  common- 
place observers  to  determine  his  (the  stranger's)  exact  position 
m  society  by  a  first  glance  at  his  dress.  This  ambiguity  of  appear- 
ance, if,  after  all,  it  could  properly  be  called  so,  was  assumed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  observation  as  much  as  possible. 
The  fact,  however,  of  finding  that  his  desire  to  remain  unnoticed 
had  been  not  merely  observed  and  commented  on,  but  imputed  to 
him  almost .  as  a  crime,  determined  him  no  longer  to  lie  perdu  in 
his  inn,  but  to  go  abroad,  and  appear  in  public  like  another  ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  his  resolution  remained  fixed  as  ever,  for  various 
reasons,  to  conceal  his  name.  The  moment,  therefore,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  this  course,  that  assumed  restraint  of  manner 
and  consciousness  of  not  beii^  what  we  appear  to  be  were  com- 
pletely thrown  aside,  and  the  transition  winch  ensued  was  indeed 
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estrMcdinaorv.  Hb  genefal  dq^ortment  beeame  at  ooioe  that  ol  a 
perfect  genuemaiit  easy,  elegant,  if  not  abaolutely  aristoeratic ;  bot 
wUhoat  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  thing  that  eonld  be  oomidered 
supercilious  or  offiensiye.  His  dress  was  tastefully  within  the  fiish- 
ion,  but  not  in  its  eztxeme,  and  his  admirable  figore  thus  displayed 
to  the  best  adfantage ;  whilst  his  whole  person  was  t^erly  finee  mnn 
every  symptom  of  aJfifectatien  or  fopporjr.  Noc  was  the  change  in  the 
tone  of  his  features  less  striking.  Their  style  of  beauty  was  at  once 
manly  and  kiteUectoaly  oombming,  as  they  cBd,  an  expression  of 
great  sweetness,  obvious  good  sense,  and  remarkable  determination. 
He  bore,  in  &ct,  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  could  play  witii  a  child  on 
the  green,  or  b^urd  a  lion  in  his  lair. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Irish  people,  in  the  estimate  they  form  of  per^ 
aonal  i^ipearance  and  dmmcter,  is,  indeed,  Tery  extraordinary.  Our 
friend,  the  stranger,  when  casting  his  eye  over  the  town  of  Ball]^ 
train,  on  his  way  to  have  an  intwview  vnth  Bimey,-  who,  we  nuiy  as 
well  observe,  was  in  his  confidence,  perceived  that  it  was  market  day. 
As  he  went  out  upon  the.  street,  a  crowd  of  persons  were  standii^ 
opposite  the  inn  door,  where  an  extensive  yam  market,  in  these  good 
old  times,  was  aiway/i  hdld;  and  we  need  scarcely  ssy  that  his  gentle- 
manly and  noble  figure,  and  the  striking  elegance  of  his  manner,  at 
once  attracted  their  attention. 

**  Wdl,"  said  one  of  Uiem,  **  there  goes  a  real  gintleman,  b^;ad,  at 
any  rate." 

**  Divil  a  lie  in  that,"  added  another;  **  there's  no  mistakin'  the 
true  blood." 

«  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  a  third.    «  Does  nobo^  know  him  ?  '* 

^  Troth,"  said  the  other,  ^  it  does  n't  signify  a  traneen  who  or  what 
he  is ;  whether  he 's  gentle  or  simple,  I  say  that  the  whole  country 
ought  to  put  th^  heads  under  his  feet." 

*<  Why  so,  Jemmy  Trailcudgel  P  "  acked  a  fourth ;  **  what  did  he 
do  for  the  counthry  ?  " 

**  I  '11  tell  you  that,  Micky,"  replied  the  other.  « The  Black 
Baronet,  bad  luck  to  him,  came  to  the  inn  where  he  stops,  and 
insisted,  right  or  wrong,  on  knowing  who  and  what  he  was." 

''  I  would  n't  put  it  past  him,  the  turk  o'  blazes  i  Well,  an'  what 
happened?"  ■ 

**  Why,  the  ^tleman  got  up,  and  tuck  a  hoult  o'  the  blade  vil« 
lain  by  Uie  nose^  led  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  then  turned  him 
down  before  him,  ahd  made  his  feet  right  and  Ic^  play  agunst  the 
posterity  of  the  barrow  knight,  like  the  tucks  of  a  cloth  mill,  until 
he  thrundled  him  done— I  ^m  not  so  sure  of  ihatf  though— out  o'  the 
hall  door." 

*<  An'  for  that  same,  Qod  prosper  him !  Begad,  he 's  a  bully  gen- 
tleman," observed  a  stout,  mezeKxmted  fellow,  with  a  laise  bunch 
of  green  linen  yam  on  his  lusty  arm,  **  he  is,  and  it 's  in  him,  and 
upon  him,  as  every  one  that  has  eyes  to  see  may  know." 

The  object  of  their  paise,  on  entering  the  ofiice  of  his  friend 
Bimey,  foimd  him  at  his  dedi,  with  profirasional  papers  and  docu- 
ments before  him.  After  the  ordinary  greetings  of  the  day,  and  an 
accurate  account  of  the  baronet's  interview  with  him,  the  atianger 
introduced  the  topio  in  which  he  felt  so  deep  an  jnteiest 
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<'I  Am  unfartanate,  Mr.  Birney,"  said  be;  ''FentOD,  notwith- 
standing his  eccentricity,  insanity,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
seems  to  suspect  my  design,  and  evades,  with  singular  address,  every 
attempt,  on  my  part,  to  get  any  thing  out  of  him.  Is  he  absolutely 
deranged,  think  you?  For,  I  assure  you,  I  have  just  now  had  a 
scene  with  him,  in  which  his  conduct  and  language  could  proceed 
from  nothing  short  of  actual  insanity.  A.  little  affected  witn  liquor 
he  unquestionably  was  when  he  came  in  first*  The  appearance,  how- 
ever, of  Sir  Thodias  not  only  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  sobriety, 
but  seemed  to  strike  him  with  a  degree  of  torror  altogether  inex- 
pHcable." 

**  How  was  that  ?  "  asked  Bimey. 

The  stranger  accordingly  described  the  scene  between  himself  aad 
Fenton,  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted. 

**  He  is  not  a  madman,  certainly,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,**  replied  Bimey,  after  a  pause;  **  but,  I  thimi,  he  may  be 
called  a  kind  of  lunatac,  certainly.  My  own  opinion  is,  that,  what- 
ever insanity  he  may  be  occasionally  afflicted  with  results  more  firom 
an  excessive  indulj^ce  in  liquor  than  from  aoy  other  cause.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  is  occa- 
sionally seized  with  fits  of  mental  aberration.  From  what  you  tell 
me,  and  his  exaggerated  suspicions  of  a  plot  between  you  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  is  your  man 
still." 

**  I,  too,  think  it  probable,"  replied  the  stranger ;  **  but,  alas,  I 
think  it  possible  he  may  not^  On  comparing  his  features  with  the 
miniature,  I  confess  I  cannot  now  trace  the  resemblance  which  my 
sanguine  imagination — and  that  only,  I  fear — first  discovered." 

**But,  consider,  sir,  that  that  miniature  was  taken  when  the 
original  of  it  was  only  five  or  six  years  of  age ;  and  you  will  also 
recollect  that  growth,  age,  education,  and  peculiar  habits  of  life, 
effect  the  most  extraordinary  changes  in  the  features  of  the  same 
individual  No,  sir,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  feel  disheartened 
by  this." 

**  But,  can  you  &11  upon  no  hint  or  principle,  Mr.  Bimey,  by  which 
I  might  succeed  in  unlocking  the  secret  which  this  young  man  evi- 
dently possesses  ?  " 

<<All  I  can  recommend  to  you,  sir,  is  comprised  within  one 
word— ^o^'ence.  Mark  him  well;  ingratiate  yourself  with  him ;  treat 
him  wiUi  kindness ;  supply  his  wants  $  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
may  ultimately  win  upon  his  confidence." 

<'  Is  there  no  sagacious  old  person  in  the  neighborhood,  no  senackie 
or  genealogist,  to  whom  you  could  refer  me,  and  from  whose  mem- 
ory of  jpast  events  in  this  part  of  the  country  I  might  be  able  to  gain 
something  to  guide  me  ?  ^ 

"There  is  one  woman,"  replied  Bimey,  "who,  were  she  tract- 
able as  to  the  past  as  she  is  communicative  of  the  future,  could 
furnish  you  with  more  details  of  family  history  and  hereditary 
scandal  than  any  one  else  I  can  think  of  just  now.  Some  of  her 
predictions — lor  she  is  a  fortune-teller — ^have  certainly  been  amaz- 

Mig.** 

"The result, I  have  no  doiibt,"  replied  the  other,  "of  ^^quoxaV 

7* 
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acauuntanoe  "with  private  oceurrencesy  rendered  incredible  under 
ordinary  cireumstances,  in  consequence  of  her  rapid  transitions  from 
place  to  place.  I  shall  certainly  not  put  myself  under  the  guidance 
of  an  impostor,  Mr.  Bimey." 

''In  ihis  case, sir,  I  think  you  are  right;  for  it  has  been  generally 
obsenred  that,  in  no  instance,  has  she  ever  been  known  to  make  any 
reference  to  the  past  in  her  character  of  fortune-teller.  She  affects 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  fairies,  or  good  people,  as  we  term  them, 
and  insists  that  it  is  from  them  that  she  denies  the  faculty  of  a 
prophetess.  She  also  works  extraordinary  cures  by  similar  aid,  as 
the  asserts.  The  common  impression  is,  that  her  mind  is  burdened 
with  some  secret  ffuilt,  and  that  it  relieyes  her  to  contemplate  the 
future,  as  it  regards  temporal  fkte,  but  that  she  dares  not  look  back 
into  the  past.  I  know  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that,  when 
asked  to  do  so,  in  peculiar  moods  of  mind,  she  manifests  quite  as 
much  of  the  maniac  as  poor  Fenton.** 

''Away  with  the  old  impostress !  **  exclaimed  the  stranger;  ^I  will 
have  none  of  her !    Can  you  think  of  no  one  else  P  " 

"  Of  course,  you  have  not  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
parish  priest  P  "  replied  Bimey.  "  Since '  Aroint  thee,  witch,'  is  your 
creed,  I  think  you  had  better  try  him." 

"  Not  an  unnatural  transition,''  replied  the  stranger,  smiling;  "but 
what  is  he  like  P    Give  me  an  outline.** 

"He  is  named  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Mahon,  and  I  forewarn  you, 
that  you  are  as  likely,  if  he  be  not  in  the  mood,  to  get  such  a  recep- 
tion as  you  may  not  relish.  He  is  somewhat  eccentric  and  orig- 
inal, but,  at  the  aame  time,  his  secret  piety  and  stolen  benevo- 
lence are  beyond  all  question.  With  his  limited  means,  the  good 
he  does  is  incalculable.  He  is,  in  fact,  simple,  kind-hearted,  and 
truly  religious.  In  addition  to  all,  he  is  a  considerable  bit  of  a 
humorist ;  when  the  good  man's  mind  is  easy,  his  humor  is  kindly, 
rich,  and  mellow ;  but,  when  any  way  in  dudgeon,  it  is  comically 
sarcastic" 

"  I  must  see  this  man,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you  have  excited  my 
curiosity.    By  all  accounts  he  is  worth  a  visit" 

"  He  is  more  likely  to  serve  you  in  this  matter  than  any  one  I 
know,"  said  the  attorney ;  "  or,  if  he  can't  himself,  perhaps  he  may 
find  out  those  that  can.  Very  little  has  happenea  in  the  parish 
within  the  last  thuty-five  years  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted." 

"I  like  the  man,"  repued  the  other,  "from  your  description  of 
him." 

"At  all  events,  you  would  if  you  knew  him,"  replied  Bimey. 
"He  is  both  a  good  priest  and  a  good  man." 

He  then  directed  him  to  the  worthy  clergyman's  residence,  which 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  the  stranger 
lost  little  time  in  reaching  it. 

On  approaching  the  house,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary air  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  which  character- 
ized not  only  the  house  itself,  but  every  thing  about  it.  A  beautiful 
garden  facing  the  south,  stretched  down  to  the  left,  as  you  ap- 
proached the  elegant  little  whitewashed  dwelling,  which,  placed 
cm  a  green  knowe,  literally  nhoae  for  miles  over  ihe  beautiful  and 
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Bareoe  ooumtry  by  irhich  it  was  surrounded.  Below  it,  to  the  sonthf 
between  firm  green  banks  and  meadows,  wound  a  beautiful  river, 
and  to  the  north  rose  one  of  the  moift  picturesque  hills,  probably, 
in  the  kingdom ;  at  the  hip  of  which  was  a  gloomy,  precipitous  glen, 
whieh,  for  wildness  and  solitary  grand  e\u*,  is  unrivalled  by  any  thing 
of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  cave,  sup- 
posed to  be  Druidical,  over  which  an  antiquarian  would  dream  hair  a 
Hfe;  and,  indeed,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  find  there  some  of  the  most  distinctly  traced  Ogham  charao* 
ters  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

On  entering  the  house,  our  nameless  friend  found  the  good  priest 
in  what  a  stranger  might  be  apt  to  consider  a  towering  passion. 

**  You  lazy  TOSthoon,"  said  he  to  a  large,  in  fact  to  a  hu^e  young 
fellow,  a  servant,  "  was  it  to  allow  the  pigs,  the  destructive  vaga- 
bonds, to  turn  up  my  beautiful  bit  of  lawn  Uiat  I  imdertook  to  g^ve 
you  house-room,  wages,  and  feeding — eh  P  and  a  bitther  business  to 
me  the  same  feeding  is.  If  you  were  a  fellow  that  knew  when  he 
had  enough,  I  could  bear  the  calamity  of  keeping  you  at  alL  But 
that 's  a  subject,  God  help  you,  and  God  help  me  too  that  has  to 
suffer  for  it,  on  which  your  ignorance  is  wonderful.  To  know  when 
to  stop  so  long  as  the  blessed  victuals  is  before  you  is  a  point  of 
polite  knowledge  you  will  never  reach,  you  immaculate  savage.  Not 
a  limb  about  you  but  you  'd  fi;ive  six  holidays  to  out  of  the  seven, 
barrin'  your  walrus  teeth,  and,  if  God  or  man  would  allow  you  the 
fodder,  you  'd  give  us  an  elucidation  of  the  perpetual  motion.  Be 
off,  and  get  the  strongest  set  of  rings  that  Jemmy  MtQuade  can  make 
for  those  dirty,  grubbing  bastes  of  pigs.  The  Lord  knows  I  don't 
wondher  that  the  Jews  hited  the  thieves,  for  sure  they  are  the  only 
blackguard  animals  that  ever  committed  suicide,  and  set  the  other 
bastes  of  the  earth  such  an  unchristian  example.  Not  that  a  slice  of 
ham  is  so  bad  a  thing  in  itself,  especially  when  it  is  followed  by  a 
single  tumbler  of  poteen  punch." 

**  Troth,  masther,  I  did  n't  see  the  pigs,  or  they  *d  not  have  my 
sanction  to  go  into  the  lawn." 

*'  Not  a  thing  ever  you  see,  or  wish  to  see,  baring  yotu:  dirty 
victuals^" 

''  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  much  amused  in  the  mean  time, 
but  with  every  courtesy  of  manner,  "  that  my  request  for  a  short 
interview  does  not  aqpae  at  an  unseasonable  hour  P  " 

"  And,  do  you  hear  me,  you  bosthoon,"  proceeded  his  reverence — 
this,  however,  he  uttered  M^to  voce,  from  an  apprehension  lest  the 
stranger  should  hear  his  benevolent  purposes — "did  you  give  the 
half  crown  to  widow  Magowran,  whose  children,  poor  creatures,  are 
lying  ill  of  fever  P  " 

Not  a  word  to  the  stranger,  who,  however,  overheard  him. 

**  I  did,  plaise  your  reverence,"  replied  the  huge  servant. 

"  What  did  she  say,"  asked  the  other,  "  when  you  slipped  it 
to  her?" 

"  She  said  nothing,  sir,  for  a  minute  or  so,  but  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  the  tears  came  from  her  eyes  in  such  a  way  that  I 
could  n't  help  lettin'  down  one  or  two  myself.  *  God  spare  him,' 
she  then  said,  'for  his  piety  and  charity  makes   him  a  blessin' 
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to  the  parish.'    Throth,  I  could  nt  help  lettin'  down  a  tear  or  two 
myself/* 

**  You  could  n't  now  P  **  exclaimed  the  simple-hearted  priest ;  ^  why, 
then,  I  forgiTe  you  the  pigs,  you  great,  (|^ooa-natured  boathoon." 

The  stranger  now  thought  that  he  might  claim  some  notice  from 
his  reyerence. 

»*  I  fear,  sir,"  said  he 

**  And  whisper,  Mat,"  proceeded  the  priest — spaying  not  the  slight- 
est attention  to  him,  **  dia  you  bring  the  creel  of  turf  to  poor  Barney 
Farrell  and  his  fitmily,  as  I  desired  you  ?  ** 

"I  did,  your  reverence,  and  put  a  good  heap  on  it  for  the 
creatures." 

**  Well,  I  fbrgive  you  the  pigs ! "  exclaimed  the  benevolent  priest, 
satisfied  that  his  pious  injimctions  had  been  duly  observed,  and 
extending  a  portion  of  his  good  feeling  to  the  instrument;  ''and  as 
fbr  the  appetite  I  spoke  of,  sure,  you  good-natured  siant  you, 
have  n't  you  health,  exercise,  and  a  most  destructive  set  ofgrinders  ? 
and,  indeed,  the  wonder  would  be  if  you  did  n't  make  the  sorrow's 
havoc  at  a  square  of  bacon ;  so  for  heaping  the  creel  I  fbrgive  you 
the  digestion  and  the  pigs  both." 

"  Will  yovL  permit  me  P  "  interposed  the  stranger  a  third  time. 

"  But  listen  again,"  proceeded  his  reverence,  '**  did  you  bring  the 
bread  and  broth  to  the  poor  Gaseys,  the  oreatures  P  " 

*<  No,  sir,"  replied  Mat,  licking  his  lips,  as  the  stranger  thought, 
**  it  was  Kitty  Kavanagh  brought  that ;  you  know  you  never  trust 
me  wid  the  vittles — ever  ance " 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  notorious  fact  There 's 
where  your  weakness  is  strongest,  but,  indeed,  it  is  only  one  of 
them ;  for  he  that  would  trust  you  with  the  carriage  of  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  might  be  stud  to  commit  a  great  oversight  of  judg- 
ment With  regard  to  the  victuals,  I  once  put  my  trust  in  God, 
and  despatched  you,  after  a  full  meal,  with  some  small  relief  to  a 
poor  family  in  the  shape  of  corned  beef  and  greens,  and  you  know 
the  sequel,  that 's  enough.  Be  off  now,  and  get  the  rings  made 
as  I  desired  you." 

He  then  turned  to  the  stranger,  whom  he  scanned  closely ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  assure  our  reader  that  the  other,  in  his  turn, 
marked  the  worthy  priest's  bearing,  manner,  and  conversation 
with  more  than  usual  curiosity.  The  harmless  passion  in  which 
he  found  him — his  simple  but  touching  benevolence,  added  to  the 
genuine  benignity  with  which  he  relaxed  his  anger  against  Mat 
Kuly,  the  gigantic  servant,  because  he  told  him  that  he  had  put  a 
heap  upon  the  creel  of  tiurf  which  he  brought  to  poor  Barney  Fai^ 
rell  and  his  family,  not  omitting  the  tears  he  represented  himself 
to  have  shed  from  Christian  sympathy  with  Widow  Meigowran, 
both  of  which  acts  were  inventions  of  the  purest  water,  resorted 
to  in  order  to  soften  the  kind-hearted  priest ;  all  this,  we  say,  added 
to  what  he  had  heard  from  Birney,  deeply  interested  the  stranger 
in  the  character  of  Father  Peter.  Nor  was  he  less  struck  by  his 
appearance.  Father  MacMahon  was  a  roimd,  tight,  rosy-faced 
little  man,  with  laughing  eyes,  full  of  good  nature,  and  a  counte- 
nance which  altogetner  might  be  term^  a  title-page  to  benevo« 
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kabe.  Wb  lips  were  finely  cut,  ami  his  well-fonned  mouth,  thoQ^ 
full  of  sweetness,  was  utterly  free  from  every  indication  of  sensuality 
or  passion.  Indeed,  it  was  at  all  times  highly  expressive  of  a  dispo- 
sition the  most  kind  and  placable,  and  not  umrequently  of  a  comical 
smrit,  that  blended  with  his  benevolence  to  a  degree  that  rendered 
the  whole  cast  of  his  features,  as  they  varied  with  and  responded  to 
the  kindly  and  natural  impulses  of  his  heart,  a  perfect  treat  to  look 
upon.  That  his  heart  ana  89UI  were  genmnely  Irish,  mi^t  easily  be 
perceived  by  the  light  of  huinor  which  beamed  with  su<m  significant 
contagion  m>m  every  feature  of  his  &ce,  as  well  as  by  the  tear  which 
misery  and  destitution  and  sorrow  never  failed  to  bring  to  his  cheek, 
thus  overshadowing  for  a  time,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  whole  sunny 
hanzxm  of  his  countenance.  But  this  was  not  all ;  you  might  read 
there  a  spirit  of  kindly  sarcasm  that  was  in  complete  keeping  with 
a  dispostion  always  generous  and  affectionate,  mostly  blunt,  and 
occasionidly  caustic.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  extreme  neatness 
vrith  which  he  attended  to  his  dress  and  person.  In  this  p(Mnt 
he  was  sar^pulously  exact  and  careful;  but  this  attention  to  the 
minor  morals  was  the  result  of  anything  but  personal  pride,  for 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that,  with  all  his  amiable  eccentricities,  more 
unaffected  humility  never  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister. 

He  had,  in  feet,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  stranger  until 
Mat  Rul^  went  out ;  when,  on  glancing  at  him  with  more  attention, 
be  perceived  at  once  that  he  was  evidently  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
condition  m  life. 

*<  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  sir,J'  said  he,  *'  for  seeming  to 
neglect  you  as  I  did,  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  in  a  white  heat  of 
passion  with  that  great  good-natured  colossus  of  mine,  Mat  Kuly, 
for,  indeed,  he  is  good-natured,  and  that  I  can  tell  you  makes  me 
overlook  many  a  thing  in  him  that  I  would  not  otherwise  pass  by. 
Ah,  then,  sir,  did  you  observe,"  he  added,  ^how  he  confessed  to 
heaping  the  o^eel  of  turf  for  the  Farrells,  and  crying  with  poor  widow 
M^;owran  ?  " 

The  stranger  could  have  told  him  that,  if  he  had  seen  the  comical 
wink  which  the  aforesaid  Mat  had  given  to  one  of  the  servant 
maids,  as  he  reported  his  own  sympathy  and  benevolence  to  his 
master,  he  might  probably  have  somewhat  restricted  his  encomium 
upon  him. 

**  I  can't  say,  sir,"  he  replied,  **  that  I  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  dialogue  between  you.'' 

**  Bless  me,"  exclaimed  Father  Peter,  **  what  am  I  aboui;  ?  Walk 
into  the  parlor,  sir.  Why  should  I  ha^e  kept  you  standing  here 
so  long  ?  Fray,  take  a  seat,  sir.  You  must  think  me  very  rude 
and  forgetful  of  the  attention  due  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appear- 
ance." 

**  Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  seating  himself.  <*  I  rather 
think  you  were  better  engaged  and  in  higher  duties  than  any  that  are 
likely  to  arise  firom  my  communication  with  you." 

**  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  priest,  snuling,  "  that  you  know  is  yet 
to  be  determined  on ;  but  m  the  mane  time  Til  be  happy  to  hear 
your   bmunesBi   whatever   it   is^    and,   indeed,  firom   your   Voks^^^ 
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although  the  Lord  knows  theyft  often  tre8GheroiiA»  I  teil  you  that 
if  I  can  stretch  a  point  to  sanre  you  I  will ;  provided  always  that 
I  can  do  so  wiUi  a  good  conscience,  and  proyided  also  that  I  find 
your  character  and  conduct  entitle  you  to  it  So,  then,  I  say,  let  us 
Aave  at  the  business  you  spake  o(  and  to  follow  up  this  proposition 
with  suitable  energy,  what's  your  name  and  occiq)ation  ?  for  there's 
nothing  like  knowing  the  ground  a  man  stands  on.  I  know  you're 
a  stranger  in  this  neighborhmxl,  for  I  assure  you  there  ia  not  a  face 
In  the  parish  but  I  am  as  well  acquainted  witn  as  my  own,  and  indeed 
a  great  deal  betther,  in  regard  that  I  never  shave  wim  a. looking-glass. 
I  tried  it  onee  or  twice  and  was  near  committing  aiMcide  m  the 
attempt" 

There  was  something  so  kind,  frank,  yet  withal  so  ecc«:i^c,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  so  unconsciously  humorous  in  the  worthy  father's 
manner,  that  the  stranger,  whilst  he  felt  embarrassed  by  the  good- 
natured  bluntness  of  his  interrogations,  could  not  help  experiencing 
a  sensation  tiiat  was  equally  novel  and  delightful,  arising  as  it  did 
from  the  candor  and  honesty  of  purpose  tmt  were  so  evident  in  all 
the  worthy  man  did  and  said. 

**  I  should  never  have  supposed,  firom  the  remarkable  taste  of 
your  dress  and  your  general  appearance,"  he  replied,  *^  that  you  make 
your  toilet  without  a  looking-glass." 

**  It's  a  fact,  though ;  nether  I  nor  my  worthy  fother  before  me 
ever  troubled  one ;  we  left  them  to  the  girshca  and  the  women ; 
habit  is  everything,  and  for  that  reason  I  could  shave  as  well  at 
midnight  as  at  the  hour  of  noon.  However,  let  us  pass  that  by, 
thank  God  I  can  go  out  with  as  clane  a  &ce,  and  I  trust  mXh  as 
clear  a  conscience,  always  barring  the  passions  that  Mat  Kuly  puts 
me  into,  as  some  of  my  neighbors ;  yet,  Gk>d  forgive  me,  why 
should  I  boast  ?  for  I  know  and  feel  that  I  fall  far  Aaatt  of  my  duty 
in  every  sense,  especially  when  I  reflect  how  much  of  poverty  and 
destitution  are  scattered  through  this  apparently  wealthy  parish. 
God  forgive  me,  then,  for  the  boast  I  made,  lox  it  was  both  wrong  and 
smful ! " 

A  touch  of  feeling  whidi  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  raised  him  stul  more  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the  stran- 
^r,  here  passed  over  his  handsome  and  benevolent  features,  but  after 
It  had  passed  away  he  returned  at  once  to  the  object  of  the  stranger's 
visit 

**.  Well,"  said  he,  '<  to  pass  now  from  my  omissions  and  deficiencies, 
let  us  return  to  the  point  we  were  talking  of;  you  haven't  told  me 
your  name,  or  occupation,  or  profession,  or  business  of  any  kind — 
that  is,  if  you  have  any  P  "  . 

"  I  assure  you,  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  I  am  at 
the  present  moment  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  I  fear  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  satisfy  you  in  any  of  these  points.  Whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  I  confess  that,  nameless  and  stranger  as  I  am,  I  feel 
anxious  to  receive  your  advice  and  assistance  upon  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable— ^indeed  of  the  deepest — ^importance  to  an  unfortunate 
&nd  heart-broken  lady,  whose  only  son,  when  but  six  years  of  age, 
<uid  then  heir  of  a  larg^  property,  disaf^ieared  many  years  ago  in 
a  manner  so  mysterious,  taat  no  trace,  until  very  recently,  has  ever 
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been  found  of  hitn.  Nor,  indeed,  has  she  found  any  clew  to  him  yet, 
beyond  a  single  intimation  given  to  her  by  her  house  steward — a  man 
named  Corbet — who,  on  ms  death-bed,  had  merely  breath  to  say, 
that  *  your  son  lives,  and  that  Sir  Thomas — '  These,  sir,  were  the 
man's  last  words ;  for,  alas !  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  this 
excellent  lady,  he  expired  before  he  could  complete  the  sentence,  or 
give  her  the  information  for  which  her  heart  yearned.  Now,  rey- 
leread  sir,''  he  added,  ^  I  told  you  that  it  is  out  of  my  power,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  to  disclose  my  name ;  but,  I  assure  you,  that  the 
fiLct  of  making  this  communication  to  you,  which  you  perceive  I 
do  finnkly  and  without  hesitation,  is  pladng  a  confidence  in  you, 
though  a  personal  stranger  to  me,  which  I  am  certain  you  will  re- 
spect." 

"  Me  a  stranger ! "  exclaimed  the  jwiest,  "  in  my  own  parish, 
where  I  have  hved  curate  and  parish  priest  for  close  upon  forty 
years ;  hut  tut !  this  is  a  good  joke.  Why,  I  tell  you,  su*,  that 
there  is  not  a  dog  in  the  parish  but  knows  me,  vrith  the  exception 
of  a  vile  cur  belonging  to  Jemmy  M'Gurth,  that  I  have  striven  to 
coax  and  conciliate  a  hundred  ways,  and  yet  I  never  pass  but  he's 
out  at  me.  Indeed,  he's  an  ungrateful  creature,  and  a  mane  sconce 
besides ;  for  I  tell  you,  that  when  leaving  home,  I  have  often  put 
bread  in  my  pocket,  and  on  goin^  past  nis  owner's  house,  I  would 
throw  it  to  him — ^now  not  a  lie  in  this — and  w^hat  do  you  think 
the  nasty  vermin  would  do  ?  He'd  ait  the  bread,  and  after  he  had 
made  short  work  of  it — ^for  he's  aquil  to  Mat  Kuly  in  appetite — 
he'd  attack  me  as  fresh,  and  indeed  a  great  dale  fresher  in  regard 
of  what  he  had  got ;  ay,  and  with  more  bitterness,  if  possible,  than 
ever.  Now,  ar,  1  remember  that  greedy  and  ungrateful  scrub  of 
an  animal  about  three  years  ago ;  for  indeed  the  ill  feeling  is  going 
on  between  us  for  nearly  seven — I  say  I  remember  him  in  the  dear 
year,  when  he  wasn't  able  to  bark  at  me  until  he  staggered  over 
and  put  his  stem  against  the  ditch  on  the  road-side,  and  then, 
heaven  knows,  worse  execution  of  the  kind  was  never  heard. 
However,  there's  little  else  than  ingratitude  in  this  world,  and 
eaten  bread,  like  hunger,  is  soon  forgotten,  though  far  seldomer 
by  dogs,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  by  man — a  circumstance  which 
makes  the  case  I  am  repeating  to  you  of  this  cur  still  w^orse.  But, 
indeed,  he  served  me  nght;  for  bribery,  even  to  a  dog,  does  not 
deserve  to  prosper.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  obtruding  my 
own  little  grievances  upon  a  stranger.  What  is  it  you  expect  me 
to  do  for  you  in  this  business?  You  allude,  I  think,  to  Lady 
Gourlay;  and,  in  truth,  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  restore  her  son 
to  her,  that  good  and  charitable  lady  would  not  be  long  without 
him." 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  other.  **  She  is  under  a  strong  impression,  in 
consequence  of  the  dying  man's  allusion  to  the  boy's  uncle,  Sir 
Thomas,  *  who,'  he  said,  *  knows,'  that  he  is  cognizant  of  the  position 
— whatever  it  may  be — in  which  her  unfortunate  son  is  placea." 

**  Not  unlikely,  but  still  what  can  I  do  in  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  scarcely  aware  of  that  myself,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but 
I  may  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Bimey,  who,  under  the  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed,  suggested  to  me  tA  «e^ 
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you,  and  who  justified  me  besides  in  reposmg  this  important  ooo- 
ndence  in  you. 

**  I  thank  Mr.  Bimey,"  said  Father  Peter ;  '<  and  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  your  conndence  will  not  be  abused,  and  that  upon  a 
higher  principle,  I  trust,  than  my  friendship  for  that  worthy  and  in- 
estimable gentleman.  I  wish  all  his  dirty  rogiash  profession  were 
Uke  him.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought, 
**  perhaps  you  are  the  worthy  gentleman  wImt  kicked  the  Blad^ 
Banmet  down  stairs  in  the  Mitre  Inn  P  ^ 

**  No,"  he  replied ;  "  some  warm  words  we  had,  which  indeed  for 
one  reason  I  regret ;  but  that  was  alL  Sir  Thomas,  sir,  I  believe  is 
not  popular  in  the  neighborhood  ?  " 

*'  I  make  it  a  point,  my  Mend,"  replied  the  priest,  **  never  to  spake 
ill  of  the  absent ;  but  perhaps  you  are  aware  that  his  only  son  dis- 
appeared as  mysteriously  as  the  other,  and  that  he  charges  his  sister- 
in-law  as  the  cause  of  it ;  so  that,  in  point  of  &ct,  their  suspicions  are 
mutual." 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  other ;  **  but  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  another  fact,  or,  rather,  to  another  individual,  who  seems  to 
me  to  be  involved  in  considerable  mystery." 

"  And  pray,  who  is  that  ?  "  replied  the  priest  "  Not  yourself,  I 
hope ;  for  in  truth,  by  all  accounts,  you  are  as  mysterious  as  e'er  a 
one  of  them." 

"  My  mystery  will  soon  disappear,  I  trust,"  said  the  stranger,  smil- 
ing.^ "  The  young  man's  name  to  whom  I  allude  is  Fenton  ;  but  I 
appeal  to  yourself,  reverend  sir,  whether,  if  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  were 
to  become  aware  of  the  dying  man's  words,  with  which  I  have  just 
made  you  acquainted,  he  might  not  be  apt,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  he  has 
in  safe  and  secret  durance  his  brother's  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  prop- 
erty which  he  himself  now  enjoys,  whether,  I  say,  he  might  not  take  * 
such  steps  as  would  probably  render  fruitless  every  search  that  could 
be  made  for  him  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  fear  me,  sir,"  replied  his  reverence ;  "  if  you  can 
keep  your  own  secret  as  well  as  I  will,  it  won't  travel  for,  I  can  tell 
you.  But  what  about  this  unfortunate  young  man,  Fenton?  I 
think  I  certainly  heard  the  people  say  from  time  to  time  that  nobody 
knows  anything  about  him,  either  as  to  where  he  came  from  nor  who 
he  is.     How  is  he  involved  in  this  affair,  though  P  " 

"  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty,"  rephed  the  other ;  **  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  often  feel  myself  impressed  with  strong  suspi- 
cions, that  he  is  the  very  individual  we  are  seeking." 

*^  But  upon  what  reasons  do  you  ground  those  suspicions  P  "  asked 
his  reverence. 

The  stranger  then  related  to  him  the  circumstances  in  connection 
with  Fenton's  mysterious  terror  of  Sir  Thomas  Goiurlay,  precisely  as 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  them. 

**  But,"  said  the  priest,  **  can  you  believe  now,  if  Sh*  Thomas  was 
the  kidnapper  in  this  instance,  that  he  would  allow  unfortunate 
Fenton,  supposing  he  is  his  brother's  heir,  and  who,  they  say,  is  often 
non  compos,  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  at  large  ?  " 

"  Probably  not ;  but  you  know  he  may  be  unaware  of  his  resi- 
dence so  near  him.    Sir  Thomas,  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen, 


has  been  an  Absentee  fbr  yeeirg^  and  is  only  a  short  time  in  this  eotm- 
tty,  and  sdll  a  shorter  at  Red  Hall.  The  youag  man  probably  is  at 
lai^e,  because  he  may  have  escaped*.  There  is  eridenuy  some  mys- 
terious relation  between  Fenton  and  the  baronet,  "but  what  it  is  or 
can  be  I  am  utterly  unable  to  trace.  Fenton,  with  afl  his  wild  eccen- 
tricity or  insanity,  is  cautious,  and  on  his  guard  against  me ;  and  I  find 
it  imposBJble  to  get  anything  out  of  him/' 

The  worthy  priest  fbll  into  a  mood  of  apparently  deep  but  agreea- 
ble reflection,  and  the  stranger  felt  a  hope  that  he  had  &S«h  upon 
some  plan,  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  had  thought  of  or  reoalled  to 
memory  some  old  recoliectiott  that  might  probably  be  xxf  service  to 
him. 

^The  poor  fellow,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  other  with  angular 
benignity,  *<  is  an  orphan ;  his  mother  is  deaa  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  luB  fether,  the  idle  and  unfortunate  man,  never  has  been  of  the 
slightest  use  to  him,  poor  creature." 

**  What,"  exclaitaiea  the  stranger,  with  animation,  *^  you,  then,  know 
his&ther!" 

**  Sjiow  him !  to  be  sure  I  do.  He  is,  or  rather  he  was,  a  horse- 
jockey,  and  I  took  the  poor  ne^ected  youn^  lad  in  because  he  had 
no  one  to  loc^  alter  mm.  But  wasn't  it  kmd-hearted  of  the  crea- 
ture to  heap  the  creel  of  turf  though,  and  shed  tears  fer  poor 
widow  Magowran  P  In  truth,  I  won't  forget  di&er  of  these  two  acts 
to  him."  .^ 

**  You  speak,  sir,  of  your  servant,  I  believe  P  "  observed  the  other, 
with  something  like  chagrin. 

''In  truth,  there's  not  a  kinder-hearted  youn^  giant  aHve  this 
day.  Many  a  little  bounty  that  I,  through  the  piety  and  liberality 
of  the  chantable,  am  enabled  to  distribute  among  my  poor,  and  often 
send  to  them  with  Mat ;  and  I  believe  there's  scarcely  an  instance  of 
the  kind  in  which  he  is  the  bearer  of  it,  that  he  doesn't  shed  tears 
jtist  as  he  did  with  widow  Magowran.  Sure  I  have  it  i&om  his  own 
lips." 

**  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  stranger. 

^  And  one  day,"  proceeded  the  credulous,  easy  man,  *<that  I  was 
going  along  the  Race-road,  I  overtook  him  with  a  creel  of  turf,  the 
same  way,  on  his  backj  and  when  I  looked  down  from  my  horse  into 
the  creel,  I  saw  with  astonishment  that  it  wasn't  more  than  half  fulL 
Mat,  said  I,  what's  the  raison  of  this  P  Didn't  I  desire  you  to  fill  the 
creel  to  the  top,  and  above  it  P  " 

*•  Troth,"  said  poor  Mat,  "  I  never  carried  such  a  creelful  in  my  life 
as  it  was  when  I  left  home." 

**  But  what  has  become  of  the  turf,  then  P  "  I  asked. 

•*  Me  gave  me  a  look  and  almost  began  to  cry — *  Ana  now,  your 
reverence,'  he  replied, '  how  could  you  expict  me  to  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  a  few  sods  to  the  great  number  of  poor  creatures  that  axed 
me  for  them,  to  boil  their  pratees,  as  I  came  along  P  I  hope,  your 
reverence,  I'm  not  so  hard-hearted  as  all  that  comes  to.' 

"  1  know,"  proceeded  the  priest,  "  that  it  was  wrong  not  to  bring 
ihe  turf  to  4h6ir  destination ;  but,  you  see,  sir,  it  was  only  an  error 
of  iudgment — although  the  head  was  wrong,  the  heart  was  right— 
ana  tint's  a  great  pcnnt." 
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It  wai  not  10  bimuai  nature,  however,  to  feel  annojred  at  thia  diar- 
aoterisdc  ebullitioD.  The  stnmger's  chagrm  at  once  disappeared,  and 
as  be  was  in  no  narticular  hurr}*,  and  wished  to  see  as  much  of  the 
priest  as  possible,  ne  resoWed  to  giye  him  his  own  way. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however.  After  about  a  minute's  deep 
thought,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows— -and  it  may  be  observea 
here,  once  for  all,  that  on  appropriate  oecasions  his  conversation 
could  rise  and  adiapt  itself  to  the  dignity  of  the.  subject,  with  a 
great  deal  of  eas^  power,  if  not  of  eloquence : 

*'  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  **  you  will  plaise  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say:  Beware  of  Sir  Thomas  Oouriay— as  a  Christian  man, 
it  is  my  duty  to  put  you  on  your  guard ;  but  consider  that  you  ask 
me  to  my(^Te  myself  in  a  matter  of  deep  fiunily  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  yet,  as  I  said,  you  keep  yourself  wrapped  up  in  a  veil  of 
impenetrable  mystery.  Pray  allow  me  to  ask  is  Mr.  Bimey  acquainted 
with  your  name  and  secret  ?  ** 

<*  He  is,"  replied  the  other,  «  with  both." 

'*  Then,  in  tnat  case,"  said  the  worthy  priest,  with  very  commoid- 
able  prudence,  **  I  will  walk  oyer  with  you  to  his  house,  and  if  he  as- 
sures me  personally  that  you  are  a  gentleman  in  whose  objects  I  may 
and  ought  to  feel  an  interest,  I  then  say,  that  I  shall  do  what  1  can 
for  you,  although  that  may  not  be  much.  Perhaps  I  may  })ut  you  in 
a  proper  train  to  succeed.  I  will,  with  these  conditions,  giye  you  a 
letter  to  an  old  man  in  Dul^lin,  who  may  give  you,  on  this  yery  sub- 
ject, more  information  than  any  oth^  person  I  know,  with  one  excep- 
tion." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  getting  to  his  legs,  *<  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  that  proposal,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  yery  kind  of 
you  to  make  it" 

**  Yes,  but  you  won't  go,"  said  the  priest,  **  till  you  take  some 
refreshment      It*s  now  past  two  o'clock." 

*'I  am  mudi  obliged  to  you,"  replied  the  other,  "but  I  never 
lunch." 

*<  Not  a  foot  you'll  stir  then  till  you  take  something — ^I  don't  want 
you  to  lunch — a  bit  and  a  sup  just--come,  don't  reiuse  now,  for  I  say 
you  must" 

The  other  smiled,  and  replied :  "  But,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  I 
couldn't — ^I  breakfasted  kite." 

**  Not  a  matter  for  that,  you  must  have  something,  I  say — a  drq) 
of  dram  then — pure  poteen— or  maybe  you'd  prefer  a  fflass  of  wine  ? 
say  which,  for  you  must  taste  either  the  one  or  the  other  " — and  as 
he  spoke,  with  a  ^ood-humored  laugh,  he  deliberately  locked  the  door, 
and  put  the  key  m  his  pocket  <<  It's  an  old  proverb,"  he  added,  ^  that 
those  who  won't  take  are  never  ready  to  give,  and  I'll  think  you  after 
all  but  a  poor-hearted  creature  if  you  reftwe  it.  At  any  rate,  consider 
yourself  a  prisoner  until  you  comply." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  our  strange  friend,  still  smiling,  "  since  your 
hospitality  will  force  me,  at  the  expense  of  my  liberty,  I  think  I  must 
—a  glass  of  sherry  then,  since  you  are  so  kind." 

"  Ah,"  replied  his  reverence,  "  I  see  you  don't  know  what's 
good — ^that's  the  stuff,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  poteen,  "  that 
would  send  the  radical  heat  to  the  very  ends  of  your  nails — ^I 
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never  take  more  than  a  smgle  tumbler  after  my  £iiner,  but  that'8  my 
choice.** 

The  stranger  then  jomed  him  in  a  glass  of  idierryi  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Bime^rs. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

CRiLCKENFUDOE  OtTTWITTED  BY  FENTON — ^tHE  BAB027ET  ENEAOED 
AT  HIS  BAUOHTER'B  FIRMNEaS — STRIKES  HEB. 

Crackenfudoe,  who  was  completely  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  if  pos- 
sible Uie  name  of  the  stranger,  and  the  nature  of  his  business  in  Bal- 
lytrain,  learned  that  Fenton  and  he  had  had  three  or  four  private  in- 
terviews, and  he  considered  it  very  likely  that  if  he  could  throw 
himeelf  in  that  wild  young  fellow's  way,  without  any  appearance  of 
dengn,  he  mi^t  be  able  to  extract  something  concermng  the  other 
out  of  him.  In  the  course,  then,  of  three  or  four  days  after  that  de- 
tailed in  our  last  chapter,  and  we  mention  this  particularly,  because 
Father  M'Mahon  was  obliged  to  write  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  make 
inquiries  touching  the  old  man's  residence  to  whom  he  had  undertaken 
to  give  the  stranger  a  letter — in  the  comw,  we  say,  of  three  or  four 
ds^  after  that  on  whidi  the  worthy  priest  appears  in  our  p«iges,  it 
occurred  that  Cradcenfodge  met  the  i^doubtaole  Fenton  in  his  usual 
maudlin  state,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  he  could  be  termed  neither 
draidL  nor  sober.  We  have  said  that  Fenton's  mind  was  chanceful 
and  unstable ;  sometimes  evincing  extraordinary'  quietness  and  civility, 
and  sometimes  full  of  rant  and  swagger,  to  which  we  may  add  a  good 
deal  of  adroitness  and  tact,  In  his  most  degraded  state  he  was  always 
known  to  claiifi  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  and  would  scarcely  hold 
conversation  with  any  one  who  would  not  call  him  Mr.  Fenton. 

On  meeting  Fenton,  the  worthy  candidate  for  the  magistracy,  ob- 
serving the  condition  he  was  in,  which  indeed  was  his  usiml  one,  took 
it  Ibr  granted  that  his  chance  was  good.  He  accordingly  addressed 
him  as  follows : 

•*  Fenton,"  said  he,  "what's  the  news  in  town ?  " 

"To  whom  do  you  speak,  sirra?"  replied  Fentcm,  indignantly. 
"  Take  off  your  hat,  sir,  whenever  you  address  a  gentleman*." 

"  Every  one  knows  you're  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Fenton,"  replied  Crack- 
enfbdge ;  "  and  as  for  me,  a'd  be  sorry  to  address  you  as  anything 


"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  return  the  compliment,  then,"  said  Fenton ; 
"  every  one  knows  you're  anythmg  but  a  gentleman,  and  that's  the 
difference  between  us.  What  piece  of  knavery  have  you  on  the  anvil 
now,  my  worthy  embryo  magistrate  ?" 

"  You're  sevore  this  morning,  Mr.  Fenton ;  a*  don't  think  a'  ever 
deserved  that  at  your  hands.  But  come,  Mr.  Fenton,  let  us  be  on 
good  terms.    A'  admowledge  you  are  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Fenton." 

**  Take  care,"  replied  Fenton,  "  and  don't  overdo  the  thing  neither. 
Whether  is  it  the  knave  or  fool  predominates  in  you  tonday,  Mr. 
Orackenfudge  F^ 
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''A'  hope  a*iii  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  lisplied  the  enihrye 
magistrate.    **  A'  hope  a'm  not,  Mr.  Fenton." 

**  I  hdiere,  however,  yon  happen  to  be  both^"  said  Fenton ;  **  that's 
a  fact  as  well  known,  my  good  fellow,  as  the  public  ttocks  there 
below ;  and  if  Madam  Fame  reports  aright,  it's  a  pity  you  should  be 
long  out  of  them.  Avaunt,  you  upstart !  Before  the  close  of  your 
life,  you  will  die  with  as  many  aliases  as  e'er  a  thief  that  ever 
swung  from  a  gallows,  and  will  deserve  the  swing,  too,  better  than 
the  thiet" 

**  A'  had  a  right  to  change  my  name,"  repHed  the  other,  **  when  a' 
got  into  property.  A'  was  aduuned  of  my  friends,  because  there's  a 
great  many  of  them  poor." 

^  Invert  the  tables,"  you  misbegotten  son  of  an  el-wand,"  replied 
Fenton ;  **  'tis  they  that  are  ashamed  of  you ;  there  is  not  one  among 
the  humblest  of  them  but  would  blush  to  name  you.  So  you  dad  not 
uncover,  as  I  desired  you ;  but  be  it  so.  You  wish  -  to  let  me,  sir, 
who  am  a  gentleman,  Know,  and  to  force  me  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
knave  under  your  Imt  But  come,  Mr.  CradLenfiidge,"  he  contin- 
ued, at  once,  and  by  some  unaccountable  impulse,  diuiging  his  man- 
ner, **  come,  my  friend  Crackenfridge,  you  must  overlo^  my  satire. 
Thersites'  mood  has  past,  and  now  for  benevdenoe  and  friend^p. 
Give  us  your  honest  hand,  and  bear  not  maHoe  against  yoinr  friend 
and  neighbor." 

"  You  must  have  your  own  way,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  CradLenfudge, 
smiling,  or  assuming  a  smile,  and  still  steady  as  a  sleuthhound  to  his 
purpose. 

**  Where  now  are  you  bound  for,  oh,  benevolent  and  humane 
Crackeniudge  ?  "  . 

**  A'  was  jist  thinking  of  askins  this  strange  fellow " 

**  Right,  O  Craekenmdgius !  that  impostor  is  a  fellow ;  or  if  you 
prefer  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  that  fellow  is  an  impostor.  I 
have  found  him  out." 

*<  A'  hard,"  repUed  Crackenfudge,  **  that  he  and  you  were  on  rather 
intimate  terms,  and " 

**  And  60  as  being  my  companion,  you  considered  him  a  fellovj ! 
Proceed,  Crackenfud^us." 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  a'  was  thinkin'  of  makin'  his  acquaintance,  and 
paying  some  attention  to  him ;  that  is,  if  a'  could  kiww  who  and 
wHat  he  is." 

<<  And  thou  shalt  know,  my  worthy  mock  magistrate.  I  am  in  a 
communicative  humor  to-day,  and  know  thou  shalt" 

"  And  what  may  his  name  be,  pray,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  "  with  a  pecuHar 
emphasis  on  the  Mr. 

**  Caution,"  said  Fenton ;  <<  don't  overdo  the  thing,  I  say,  odier- 
wise  I  am  silent  as  the  grave.  Heigho !  what  put  that  in  my  head? 
Well,  sir,  you  shall  know  allyou  wish  to  know.  In  the  first  place,  as 
to  his  name — it  is  Harry  Sedles.  He  was  clerk  to  a  toothbrush- 
maker  in  London,  but  it  seems  he  made  a  little  too  free  with  a 
portion  of  the  brush  money ;  he  accordingly  brushed  o^  to  our 
celebrated  Irish  metropolis,  yclept  Dublin,  where,  owing  to  a  toler- 
ably good  manner,  a  smooth  £ngli^  accent,  and  a  txemendous  stodc 
of  assurance,  he  insinuated  himself  into  several  respectafate  fon^es 
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as  a  man  of  some  importaDce.  Among  others,  it  is  said  that  he  has 
engaged  the  affections  «f  a  beautiful  creature,  daughter  and  heiress 
to  an  Irish  baronet,  and  that  they  are  betrothed  to  each  other.  But 
as  to  the  name  or  residence  of  the  baronet,  O  Crackenindgius,  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  inform  you — ^for  this  good  reason,  that  I  don't 
know  either  myself." 

"  But  is  it  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Fenton,  to  ask  how  you  became 
acquainted  with  all  this  ?  " 

**  How  ?  "  exclaimed  Fenton,  with  a  doughty  but  confident  swag- 
ger ;  "  incredulous  varlet,  do  you  doubt  the  authenticity  of  my  in- 
formation ?  He  disclosed  to  me  every  word  of  it  himself,  and  sought 
me  out  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  me  to  influence  my  friends, 
who,  you  distrustAil  caitiff,  are  persons  of  rank  and  consequence, 
for  the  piurpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  old  Grinwell,  the  toothbrush-man,  and  having  the  prosecution 
stopped.  Avaunt!  now,  begone!  This  is  all  the  iniormation  I 
can  afford  upon  the  subject  of  that  stout  but  gentlemanly  im- 
postor." 

Crackenfudge,  we  should  have  said,  was  on  horseback  during  the 
previous  dialogue,  and  no  sooner  had  Fenton  passed  on,  with  a  look 
of  the  most  dignified  self-cOnsequence  on  his  thin  and  wasted,  though 
rather  handsome  featiures,  than  the  candidate  magistrate  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  with  a  singularly  awkward  wabbling  motion  of 
his  feet  and  legs  about  the  animal's  sides,  his  right  hand  flour- 
ishing his  whip  at  the  same  time  into  circles  in  the  air,  he  ap- 
proached Bed  Hall,  as  if  he  brought  tidings  of  some  great  national 
victory. 

He  foimd  the  baronet  perusing  a  letter,  who,  after  having  given 
him  a  nod,  and  pointing  to  a  chaur,  without  speaking,  read  on,  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  almost  alarmed  poor  Cracken- 
fudge. "Whatever  intelligence  the  letter  may  have  contained,  one 
thing  seemed  obvious — ^that  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  heart 
His  countenance,  naturally  more  than  ordinarily  dark,  literally  black- 
ened with  rage  and  mortification,  or  perhaps  with  both ;  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  seemed  as  about  to  project  themselves  out  of  nis 
head,  and  poor  Crackenfudge  could  hear  most  distinctly  the  grinding 
of  liis  teetL  At  length  he  rose  up,  and  strode,  as  was  his  custom, 
through  the  room,  moved  by  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  it  was  awful 
to  look  upon.  During  all  this  time  he  never  seemed  to  notice  Crack- 
enfudge, whose  face,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  very  ludicrous  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  baronet.  There  was  at  any  time  but  very 
little  meaning,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  in  the  countenance  of  this 
anxious  candidate  for  the  magisterial  bench,  but  it  was  not  without 
cunning ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  ckiss  of  fools,  any  one  may 
recollect  that  anomalous  combination  of  the  latter  with  features 
whose  blackness  betokens  the  natural  idiot  at  a  first  glance.  Crack- 
enfudge, who,  on  this  occasion,  felt  conscious  of  the  valuable  intelU- 
fence  he  was  about  to  communicate,  sat  with  a  face  in  which  might 
e  read,  as  far  at  least  as  anything  could,  a  full  sense  of  the  vast  im- 
portance with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the  agreeable  surprise 
which  he  must  necessarily  give  the  raging  baronet.  Not  that  the 
expression,  after  aU,  ooid4  reach  anything  higher  than  that  union  of 
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•tupidity  and  assurance  which  may  so  frequently  be  read  in  the 
tame  countenance.  <«• 

<*  A'  see,  Sir  Thomas,"  he  at  length  said,  **  that  something  has 
Texed  you,  and  a*m  sorry  to  see  it." 

The  baronet  gave  him  a  look  of  such  fury,  as  in  a  moment  ban- 
ished not  only  tne  full-blown  consciousness  of  the  important  intelli- 
gence he  was  about  to  communicate,  but  its  yerv  expression  from  his 
&ce,  which  waxed  meaningless  and  cowardly-looking  as  ever. 

**  A'  hope,"  he  added,  in  an  apologetical  tone,  <*  that  a'  didn't  of- 
fend you  by  my  observation ;  at  least,  a'  didn't  intend  it." 

*^  Sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  **  your  apology  is  as  unseasonable  as 
the  offence  for  which  you  make  it.  You  see  in  what  a  state  of  agi- 
tation I  am,  and  yet,  seeing  this,  you  have  the  presumption  to  annoy 
me  by  yom:  impertinence.    I  have  already  told  you,  that  I  wouM 

help  you  to  this  d d  magistracy ;  although  it  is  a  shame,  before 

God  and  man,  to  put  such  a  creature  as  you  are  upon  the  bench. 
Don't  you  see,  sir,  that  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  be  spolLen  to  ?  " 

Poor  Crackenfiidge  was  silent ;  and,  upon  remembering  his  pre- 
<vious  dialogue  with  Fenton,  he  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  he 
wa«  treated  rather  roughly  between  them.  The  baronet,  however, 
still  moved  backward  and  forward,  like  ati  enraged  tiger  in  his  cage, 
without  any  further  notice  of  Crackenfudge ;  who,  on  his  part,  Mt 
likely  to  explode,  unless  he  should  soon  disburden  himself  of  his 
intelligence.  Indeed,  so  confident  did  he  feel  of  the  sedative  effect 
it  would  and  must  have  upon  the  disturbed  spirit  of  this  dark  and 
terrible  man,  that  he  resolved  to  risk  an  experiment,  at  all  hazards, 
after  his  own  way.  He  accordingly  puckerea  his  face  into  a  grin  that 
was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  terror  which  was  still  at  his  heart, 
and,  in  a  voice  that  had  one  of  the  most  comical  quavers  imaginable, 
he  said :  ''  Good  news.  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Good  de\il,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  A'  mean  good  news,  Sir  Thomas.  The  fellow  in  the  inn— a' 
know  everything  about  him," 

"  Eh !  what  is  that  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  Crackenfudge ;  I  have 
treated  you  discourteously  and  badly— but  ^ou  will  excuse  me.  I 
have  had  such  cause  for  excitement  as  is  sufficient  to  drive  me  almost 
mad.    What  are  the  good  news  you  speak  of,  Cracken^dge  P  " 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  fellow  in  the  inn  is.  Sir  Thomas  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  but  I  wish  I  did." 

*♦  Well,  then,  a'  can  tell  you.'' 

Sir  Thomas  turned  abruptly  about,  and- fastening  his  dark  gleam- 
ing eyes  upon  him,  surveyed  him  with  on  expression  of  which  no 
language  could  give  an  adequate  description. 

"  Crackenfudge,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  condensed  into  tremendous 
power  and  interest,  "  keep  me  not  a  moment  in  suspense— don't  tam- 
per with  me,  sir— don't  attempt  to  play  upon  me— don't  sell  your 
mtelligence,  nor  make  a  bargain  for  it.  Curse  your  magistracy — 
have  1  not  abready  told  you  t£it  I  will  help  you  to  it  ?  What  is  the 
intelligence — the  good  news  you  speak  of?  " 

"  Why,  simply  this.  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  other—"  that  a' 
know  who  and  what  the  fellow  in  the  inn  is ;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
Sir  Thomas,  keep  your  temper  within  bounds,  or  if  you^don't,  a* 
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moBt  only  go  home  again,  and  keep  my  secret  to  mj8e]£  Yon  have 
treated  me  very  badly,  Sir  Thomas;  you  have  msulted  me.  Sir 
Thomas ;  you  have  grossly  offended  me,  Sir  Thomas,  in  your  own 
house,  too,  and  uri&out  the  slightest  provocation.  A*  nave  told 
you  that  a'  know  everything  about  the  fellow  in  the  inn ;  and  now, 
sir,  you  may  thank  the  treatment  a'  received  that  a'  simply  teU  you 
that,  and  have  the  honor  of  bidduig  you  good  day." 

**  Crackenfud^e,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  who  in  an  instant  saw  his 
error,  and  felt  m  all  its  importance  the  value  of  the  intelligence  with 
which  the  other  was  charged,  ^  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  may 
easily  see  that  I  was  not — ^that  I  am  not  myselL" 

**  You  pledge  your  honor.  Sir  Thomas,  that  you  will  get  me  the 
magistracy  ?  A'  know  you  can  if  you  set  about  it.  A'  declare  to 
God,  Sir  Thomas,  a'  will  never  have  a  happy  day  unless  a'm  able 
to  write  J.  P.  after  my  name.  A'  can  think  of  nothing  else.  And, 
Sir  Thomas,  listen  to  me;  my  friends — a*  mean  my  relations — 
poor,  honest,  contemptible  creatures,  are  all  angry  with  me,  because  a' 
chained  my  name  to  Crackenfud^.^ 

**  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  fellow  in  the 
inn  ?  *'  replied  Sir  Thomas.  **  With  respect  to  the  change  of  your 
name,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  your  relations  have  been 
considerably  relieved  bv  it." 

"How,  Sir  Thomas?'*' 

**  Because  they  say  that  they  escape  the  disgrace  of  the  con- 
nection; but,  as  for  myself,''  added  the  baronet,  with  a  peculiar 
sneer,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  the  matter — one 
way  or  other.  But  let  it  pass,  however ;  and  now  for  your  intel- 
ligence." 

^  But  you  didn't  pledge  your  honor  that  you  would  get  me  the 
magistracy." 

**  If,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  **  the  information  you  have  to  commu- 
nicate be  of  the  importance  I  expect,  I  pledge  my  honor,  that 
whatever  man  can  do  to  serve  you  in  that  matter,  I  wilL  You 
know  I  cannot  make  magistrates  at  my  will — ^I  am  not  the  lord 
chancellor." 

"  Well,  then.  Sir  Thomas,  to  make  short  work  of  it,  the  fellow's 
name  is  Harry  Hedles.  He  was  clerk  to  the  firm  of  Grinwell  and 
Co.,  the  great  toothbrush  manufacturers — absconded  with  some  of 
their  cash,  came  over  here,  and  smuggled  himself,  in  the  shape  of 
a  gentleman,  into  respectable  families ;  and  a'm  positively  informed, 
that  he- has  succeeaed  in  seducing  the  affections,  and  becoming  en- 
gaged to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  wealthy  baronet" 

The  look  wluch  Sir  Thomas  turned  upon  Crackenfudge  made  the 
cowardly  caitiff  tremble. 

**  Harkee,  Mr.  Crackenfudge,"  said  he ;  "  did  you  hear  the  name  of 
the  baronet,  or  of  his  daughter  ?  " 

**  A'  did  not,  Si^  Thomas ;  the  person  that  told  me  was  ignorant 
of  this  himself." 

"  May  I  ask  who  your  informant  was,  Mr.  Crackenfudge  ?  " 

'*  Why,  Sir  Thomas,  a  half  mad  fellow,  named  Fenton,  who  said 
that  he  saw  this  vagabond  at  an  establishment  in  England  conducted 
by  a  brother  of  this  Grinwell's." 
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The  baronet  paused  for  a  moment,  but  the  expression  which 
took  possession  of  his  features  was  one  of  the  most  mtense  interest 
that  could  be  depicted  on  the  human  countenance ;  he  fiistened  his 
eyes  upon  Crackenfudge,  as  if  he  would  have  read  the  very  soul 
within  him,  and  by  an  effort  restrained  himself  so  far  as  to  say, 
with  forced  composure,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Crackenfudge,  what  kind  of  per- 
son is  this  Fenton,  whom  you  call  half  mad,  and  from  whom  you  had 
this  information  ?  ^ 

Crackenfudge  described  Fenton,  and  infcMrmed  Sir  Thomas  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people  he  was  descended  of  a  good  family, 
though  neglected  and  unfortunate.  **  But,"  he  added,  **  as  to  who  he 
really  is,  or  of  what  family,  no  one  can  get  out  of  him.  He*8  close 
and  cunning/' 

**  Is  he  occasionally  unsettled  in  his  reason  ? ''  asked  the  baronet, 
with  assumed  indifference. 

**  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Thomas ;  hell  sometimes  pass  a  whole  week 
or  fortnight  and  never  open  his  lips." 

The  baronet  appeared  to  be  divided  between  two  states  of  feeling 

BO  equally  balanced  as  to  leave  him  almost  without  the  power  of  ut- 

"terance.    He  walked,  he  paused,  he  looked  at  Crackenfudge  as  if  he 

would  speak,  then  resumed  his  step  with  a  hasty  and  rapid  stride  that 

betokened  the  depth  of  what  he  felt 

''Well,  Crackenfudge,"  he  said,  '*yoiu:  intelligence,  after  all,  is 
but  mere  smoke.  I  thought  the  fellow  in  the  inn  vrats  something 
beyond  the  rank  of  clerk  to  a  toothbrush  maker ;  he  is  not  worth 
our  talk,  neither  is  that  madman'  Fenton.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  and  you  may  calculate  upon  my  services 
wherever  fliey  can  be  made  available  to  your  interests.  I  would 
not  now  hurry  you  away  nor  request  you  to  curtail  your  visit  were 
it  not  that  I  expect  Lord  Cullamore  here  in  about  half  an  hour, 
or  perhaps  less,  and  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Gourlay  previous  to  his 
arrival" 

"  But  you  won't  forget  the  magistracy.  Sir  Thomas  P  A*m  dream- 
ing of  it  every  night.  A*  think  that  a'm  seated  upon  a  bench  with 
five  or  six  other  magistrates  along  with  me,  and  you  can't  imagine 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  sending  those  poor  vermin  that  are  going 
about  in  a  state  of  disloyalty  and  starvation  to  the  stocks  or  the 
jail.  Oh,  authority  is  a  delightful  thing,  Sir  Thomas,  especially 
when  a  man  can  exercise  it  upon  the  vue  rubbish  that  constitutes 
the  pauper  population  of  the  country.  You  know,  if  a*  were  a 
magistrate,  Sir  Thomas,  a'  would  fine  every  one — as  well  as  my  own 
tenants,  whom  I  do  fine — ^that  did  not  take  off  their  hat  or  make  me 
a  courtesy.** 

, "  And  if  you  were  to  do  so,  Crackenfudge,"  replied  the  baronet, 
"^th  a  grim,  sardonic  smile,  or  rather  a  sneer,  "  I  assure  you,  that 
such  a  measure  would  become  a  very  general  and  heavy  impost  upon 
the  country.  But  good-bye,  now ;  I  shall  remember  your  wishes  as 
touching  the  magistracy.  You  shall  have  J.  P.  after  your  name,  and 
nTan  ^  ^^erty  to  fine,  flog,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  send  to  prison  as 

vfrX.°^  the  rubbish  you  speak  of  as  you  wish." 
vmy  \.       ^*^  ^®  delightful,  Sir  Thomas.    All  then  make  many  a 
**&^^ond  that  despises  and  laughs  at  me  suffer." 
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**  In  that  case,  the  country  at  large  will  suffer  heavily ;  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Crackenfudge,  you  are  anything  but  a  favorite.  Good- 
bye, now,  I  must  see  my  daughter."  And  so  he  nodded  the  embryo 
magistrate  out. 

After  the  latter  had  taken  his  departure.  Sir  Thomas  rubbed  his 
hands,  with  a  strong  turbid  gleam  of  ferocious  satisfaction,  that  evi- 
dently resulted  from  the  communication  that  Crackenfudge  had  made 
to  him. 

"  It  can  be  no  other,"  thought  he ;  *'  his  allusion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Grinwell  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  it  is ;  but  he 
must  be  secured  forthwith,  ana  that  with  all  secrecy  and  despatch, 
taking  it  always  for  granted  that  he  is  the  fugitive  for  whom  we 
have  been  seeking  so  long.  One  point,  however,  in  our  fiivor  is, 
that  as  he  knows  neither  his  real  name  non  origin,  nor  even  the  hand 
which  guided  his  destiny,  he  can  make  no  discovery  of  which  I 
may  feel  apprehensive.  Still  it  is  dangerous  that  he  should  be  at 
large,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  contingency  might  happen — 
what  chance  would,  or  perhaps  early  recollection  might,  like  a 
spark  of  light  to  a  train,  blow  up  in  a  moment  the  precaution  of 
years.  As  to  the  fellow  in  the  inn,  the  account  of  him  may  be 
true  enough,  for  unquestionably  Grinwell,  who  kept  the  asylum, 
had  a  brother  in  the  toothbrush  business,  and  this  fact  gives  the 
story  something  like  probability,  as  does  the  mystery  with  which 
this  man  wraps  himseu  so  closely.  In  the  mean  time,  if  he  6e  a 
clerk,  he  is  certainly  an  impostor  of  the  most  consummate  art,  for 
assuredly  so  gentlemanly  a  scoundrel  I  have  never  yet  come  in  con- 
tact with.  But,  good  neavens !  if  such  a  report  should  have  gone 
abroad  concerning  that  stiff-necked  and  obsdnate  girl,  her  reputa- 
tion and  prospects  in  life  are  ruined  for  ever.  What  would  Dunroe 
say  if  he  heard  it  ?  as  it  is  certain  he  will.  Then,  again,  here  is  the 
visit  from  this  conscientious  old  blockhead.  Lord  Cullamore,  who 
won't  allow  me  to  manage  my  daughter  after  my  own  manner. 
He  must  hear  from  her  own  hps,  forsooth,  how  sue  relishes  this 
union.  He  must  see  her,  he  says  ;  but,  if  she  betrays  me  now  and 
continues  restive,  I  shall  make  her  feel  what  it  is  to  provoke  me. 
This  interview  will  ruin  me  with  old  Cullamore;  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  must  see  the  girl,  and  let  her  know  what  the  consequences  will 
be  if  she  peaches  against  me." 

All  this,  of  course,  passed  through  his  mind  briefly,  as  he  walked 
to  and  fro,  according  to  his  usual  habit  After  a  few  minutes  he  rang, 
and  with  a  lowering  brow,  and  in  a  stem  v(Mce,  ordered  Miss  Gourlay 
to  be  conducted  to  him.  This  was  accordingly  done,  her  maid  having 
escorted  her  to  the  library  door,  for  it  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that 
she  had  been  under  confinement  since  the  day  of  her  father's  visit  to 
Lord  Cullamore. 

She  appeared  pale  and  dejected,  but  at  the  same  time  evidently 
sustained  by  serious  composure  and  firmness.  On  entering  the 
room,  her  leather  gazed  at  her  with  a  long,  searching  look,  that 
seemed  as  if  he  mshed  to  ascertain,  from  her  manner,  whether  im- 
prisonment had  in  any  degree  tamed  her  down  to  his  purposes.  He 
saw,  indeed,  that  she  was  somewhat  paler  than  usual,  but  he  per- 
ceived at  once  that  not  one  jot  of  her  resolution  had  abated.    Alter 
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an  effort,  he  endeavored  to  imitate  her  compoeare,  and  in  some  re- 
mote d^ree  the  calm  and  serene  dignity  of  her  manner.  Lucy,  who 
considered  herself  a  prisoner,  stood  after  having  entered  the  room,  as 
if  in  obedience  to  her  father's  wishes. 

**  Lucy,  be  seated,"  said  he ;  and  whilst  speaking,  he  placed  him- 
self in  an  arm-chair,  near  the  fire,  but  turned  towards  her,  and  kept 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her  countenance.  **  Lucy,"  he  ]»oceeded, 
**  you  are  to  receive  a  visit  from  Lord  Cullamore,  by  and  by,  and  it 
rests  with  you  this  day  whether  I  shall  stand  in  his  estimation  a  dit- 
honored  man  or  not." 

*^  I  do  not  understand  you,  papa.** 

**  You  soon  shall  I  paid  hun  a  visit,  as  you  are  aware,  at  his  own 
request,  a  few  days  ago.  The  object  of  that  visit  was  to  discuss  the 
approaching  union  between  you  and  his  son.  He  said  he  would  not 
have  you  pressed  against  your  inctinations,  and  expressed  an  appre- 
hension that  the  match  was  not  exactly  in  acocmiance  with  your 
wishes.  Now,  mark  me,  Lucy,  I  undertoK^,  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  upon  yours,  to  assure  him  that  it  had  your  fullest 
concurrence,  and  I  expect  that  you  shall  bear  me  out  and  sustain  me 
in  this  assertion." 

**  I  who  am  engaged  to  anotiier ! " 

**  Yes,  but  clandestinely,  without  your  father's  knowledge  or  appro- 
bation." 

**  I  admit  my  error,  papa ;  I  fully  and  freely  acknowledge  it,  and 
the  only  atonement  I  can  make  to  you  for  it  is,  to  assure  you  that 
although  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  marry  according  to  your  wishes,  yet 
I  shall  never  marry  agamst  them." 

"  Ha ! "  thought  the  baronet,  ^  I  have  brought  her  down  a  step 
already." 

*'  Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  **  it  is  time  that  this  undutiful  obstinacy 
on  yoin:  part  should  cease.  It  is  time  you  should  look  to  and  re- 
spect— ^yes,.  and  obey  your  father's  wishes.  I  have  already  told  you 
tnat  I  have  impressed  Lord  Cullamore  with  a  belief  that  you  are  a 
free  and  consenting  party  to  this  marriage,  and  I  trust  you  have  too 
much  delicacy  and  self-respect  to  make  your  father  a  liar,  for  that 
is  the  word.  I  admit  I  told  him  a  fidsehood,  but  I  did  so  for  the 
honor  and  exaltation  of  my  child.  You  will  not  betray  me, 
Lucy  ?  " 

"Father,"  said  she,  *^I  regret  that  you  make  these  torturing 
communications  to  me.  God  Knows  I  wish  to  love  and  respect  you, 
but  when,  under  solemn  circumstances,  you  utter,  by  your  own 
admission,  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  a  man  of  the  purest  truth  and 
honor;  when  you  knowingly  and  wilfully  mislead  him  ion  selfish 
and  ambitious  purposes ;— nay,  I  will  retract  these  words,  and 
8u($pose  it  is  from  an  anxiety  to  secure  me  rank  and  happiness, — ^I 
say,  fiither,  when  you  thus  forget  all  that  constitutes  the  integrity 
and  dignity  of  man,  and  stoop  to  the  discreditable  meanness  of 
falsehood,  I  ask  you,  is  it  manly,  or  honorable,  or  affectionate,  to 
involve  me  in  proceedings  so  utterly  shameful,  and  to  ask  me  to 
abet  you  in  such  a  wanton  perversion  of  truth  ?  Sir,  there  are 
fitthers— indeed,  I  believe,  most  fathers  living— who  would  rather 
see  any  child  of  theirs  stretched  and  shrouded  iq)  in  the  grave  tbm 
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Junfw  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  base  and  deliberate  violation  of  all 
the  sacred  principles  of  truth  as  this." 

**  You  will  expose  me  then,  and  disgrace  me  forever  with  this 
cursed  conscientious  old  blockhead  ?  I  tell  you  that  be  doubts  my 
assertion  as  touching  your  consent,  and  is  coming  to  hear  the  truth 
from  your  own  lips.  But  heariien,  girl,  betray  me  to  him,  and 
by  heavens  you  know  not  the  extent  to  whidi  my  vengeance  will 
carry  me.** 

Me  rose  up,  and  glared  at  her  in  a  manner  that  made  her  appre- 
hensive for  her  personal  safety. 

**  Father,"  said  she,  growing  pale»  for  the  dialogue,  brief  as  it  was, 
had  brought  the  ocdor  into  her  cneeks,  *<  will  you  permit  me  to  with- 
draw ?  I  am  qinte  unequal  to  these  contests  of  temper  and  opimon ; 
permit  me,  sir,  to  withdraw.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  provided 
you  do  not  attempt  to  force  me  into  a  marriage  ecmtrary  to  my 
wishes  I  shall  never  marry  contrary  to  yours." 

The  baronet  swore  a  deep  axA  blasphemous  oath  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  such  stipulation.  The  thing,  he  said,  was  an  evasioD, 
an  act  of  moral  fraud  and  deodt  upon  fa^  part,  and  she  should  not 
escape  from  him. 

^  You  wish  to  gain  time,  madam,  to  work  out  your  own  treach- 
erous purposes,  and  to  defeat  my  intentions  with  respect  to  you ;  but 
it  shall  not  be.  You  must  see  JLord  Cullamore ;  you  must  corrobo- 
rate my  assertions  to  him ;  you  must  save  me  from  shame  and 
dishonor  or  dread  the  consequences.  A  paltry  sacrifice,  indeed,  to 
tell  a  fib  to  a  doting  old  peer,  who  thinks  no  one  in  the  world  honest 
or  honorable  but  hmiself !  ** 

''Think  of  the  danger  of  what  you  ask,"  she  replied;  ''think 
of  the  deep  iniquitv — the  horrible  guilt,  and  the  infamy  of  the 
<nime  which  you  wish  to  {dunge  me  into.  Reflect  that  you  are 
breaking  down  the  restraints  of  honor  and  conscience  in  my  heart ; 
that  you  are  defiling  my  soul  with  ^Isehood ;  and  that  if  I  yield 
to  you  in  this,  every  subsequent  temptation  will  beset  me  with 
more  success,  until  my  faitli,  truth,  honor,  integrity,  are  gone  for 
ever-^until  I  shall  be  lost.  Is  there  no  sense  of  rehgion,  &ther  ? 
Is  there  no  future  life  ?  Is  there  no  God — no  judgment  P  Father, 
in  asking  me  to  abet  your  falsehood,  and  sustain  you  in  your  dec^t, 
you  transgress  the  limits  of  parental  authority,  and  the  first  princi- 

flea  of  natural  affection.  You  pervert  them,  jrou  abuse  them ;  and, 
must  say,  once  and  for  all,  that  be  the  weight  of  your  vengeance 
what  it  may,  I  pr^er  bearing  it  to  enduring  the  weight  of  a  guilty 
conscience." 

The  baronet  rose,  and  rushing  at  her,  raised  his  open  hand  and 
struck  her  rather  severely  on  the  side  of  the  head.  She  felt,  as  it 
were,  stonned  for  a  little,  but  at  length  i^e  roie  up,  and  said : 
"  Father,  this  is  the  insanity  of  a  bad  ambition,  or  perhaps  of  affec- 
tion, and  you  know  not  what  you  have  done."  She  then  approached 
Hm,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaimed :  "  Fapa,  kiss 
me ;  I  shall  never  think  of  it,  nor  allude  to  it ;  "  and  as  she  spoke 
the  tears  fell  in  showers  from  her  eyes. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  repulse  you ;  I  throw  you  off  from 
me  now  and  for  ever." 
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**  Be  cahn,  papa ;  compose  yourself  my  dear  papa.  I  shall  no^see 
Lord  Culiamore ;  it  would  be  now  impossible  ;  I  could  not  sustain  an 
interview  with  him.  You,  conseouently,  can  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
you  can  say  I  am  ill,  and  that  will  be  truth  indeed." 

**  I  shall  never  relax  one  moment,'*  he  replied,  ^  until  I  either  sub- 
due you,  or  break  your  obstinate  heart  Come,  madam,**  said  he,  **  I 
will  conduct  you  to  your  apartment.** 

She  submissively  preceded  him,  until  he  committed  her  once  more 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  maid  whom  he  had  engaged  and  bribed  to 
be  her  sentinel 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  visit  of  the  honorable  old  noble- 
man ended  in  nothing.  Lucy  was  not  in  a  condition  to  see  him ;  and 
as  her  &ther  at  all  nsks  reiterated  his  ass^tions  as  to  her  free  and 
hearty  consent  to  the  match.  Lord  Culiamore  went  away,  now  perfect- 
ly satisfied  that  if  his  son  had  any  chance  of  being  reclaimed  by  the 
influence  of  a  virtuous  wife,  it  mtist  be  by  his  union  with  Lucy.  The 
noble  qualities  and  amiable  disposition  of  this  excellent  young  lady 
were  so  well  known  that  only  one  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to 
her.  Some  wondered,  indeea,  how  audi  a  man  could  be  father  to 
such  a  daughter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtues  of  the  mother 
were  remembered,  and  the  wonder  was  one  no  longer. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    STBANGER*S    BECGSD  VISIT  TO    FATHER   M'MAHON — SOMETHINO 

LIKE  AN  ELOPEMENT. 

I 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  stranger  desired  Paudeen  Gair 
to  take  a  place  for  him  in  the  '*'  Fly,*'  whi^  was  to  return  to  Dublin 
on  that  night.  He  had  been  furnished  with  a  letter  from  Father 
M*Mahon,  to  whom  he  had  in  Mr.  Bimey*s  fully  disclosed  his 
name  and  objects.  He  felt  anxious,  however,  to  engage  some 
trustworthy  servant  or  attendant,  on  whose  integrity  he  could  fully 
rely,  knowing,  or  at  least  apprehending,  that  he  might  be  placed 
in  circumstances  where  he  could  not  himself  act  openly  and  freely 
vidthout  incurring  suspicion  or  observation.  Paudeen,  however,  or, 
as  we  shall  call  him  in  future,  Pat  Sharpe,  had  promised  to  procure 
a  person  of  the  strictest  honesty,  in  whom  every  confidence  could 
be  placed.  This  man*s  name,  or  rather  his  nickname,  was  Dandy 
Dulcimer,  an  epithet  bestowed  upon  hhn  in  consequence  of  the  easy 
and  strolling  lite  he  led,  supporting  himself,  as  he  passed  from  place  to 
place,  by  his  performances  u^n  that  simple  but  pleasing  instrument 

"  PatJ"  said  the  stranger  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  **  have  you 
succeeded  in  procuring  me  this  cousin  of  yours  ?  *'  for  in  that  relation 
he  stood  to  Pat 

"  I  expect  him  here  every  minute,  sir,**  replied  Pat ;  "  and 
there's  one  thing  I'll  lay  down  my  life  on — you  may  trust  him  as 

Jou  would  any  one  of  the  twelve  apostles — ^barring  tiat  blackguard 
udas.    Take  St  Pether,  or  St  Paul,  or  any  of  the  dacent  apostles, 
and  the  di>il  a  one  of  them  honester  than  Dandy.    Not  that  he's 
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a  saint  like  them  either,  or  much  overburdened  with  religion,  poor 
feUow ;  as  for  honesty  and  truth— -divil  a  greater  liar  ever  walked 
in  the  mane  time ;  but,  by  truth,  I  mane  truth  to  you,  and  to  any 
one  that  employs  him — augh,  by  my  soul,  he's  tne  flower  of  a 
boy.** 

**  He  won't  bring  his  dulcimer  with  him,  I  hope." 

**  Won't  he,  indeed  ?  Be  my  sowl,  sir,  you  might  as  well  sepa- 
rate sowl  and  body,  as  take  Dandy  from  nis  dulcimer.  IJke  the 
two  sides  of  a  scissors,  the  one's  of  no  use  widout  the  other.  They 
must  go  together,  or  Dandy  could  never  cut  his  way  through  the 
world  by  any  chance.  Hello !  here  he  is.  I  hear  his  voice  m  tiie 
hall  below." 

"  Bring  him  up,  Pat,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  must  see  and  speak 
to  him ;  because  if  I  feel  that  he  wonT  suit  me,  I  wiU  have  noth- 
ingto  do  with  him." 

Dandy  immediately  entered  with  his  dulcimer  slung  like  a  ped- 
ler's  box  at  his  side,  and  with  a  comic  movement  of  respect,  which 
no  presence  or  position  could  check,  he  made  a  bow  to  the  stran- 
ger, that  forced  him  to  smile  in  spite  of  himself. 

"You  seem  a  droll  fellow,"  said  the  stranger.  "Are  you  fond 
of  truth?" 

"  Hem !  Why,  yes,  sir.  I  spare  it  as  much  as  I  can.  I  don't 
treat  it  as  an  every-day  concern.  We  had  a  neighbor  once,  a 
Widow  M*Cormick,  who  was  rather  penurious,  and  whenever  she 
saw  her  servants  buttering  their  bread  too  thickly,  she  used  to  whis- 
per to  them  in  a  confidential  way,  *  Ahagur,  the  thinner  you  spread 
it  the  further  it  will  go.'  Hem !  However,  I  must  confess  that 
once  or  twice  a  year  I  draw  on  it  by  way  of  novelty,  that  is,  on 
set  days  or  bonfire  nights ;  and  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  admit  that  that's 
treating  it  with  respect." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  turn  musician  ?  "  %sked  the  other. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  always  fond  of  a  jingle ;  but,  to  teU  you  the  truth, 
I  would  rather  have  the  same  jingle  m  my  purse  than  in  my  in- 
strument. DivH  such  an  unmusical  purse  ever  a  man  was  cursed 
with  than  I  have  been  doomed  to  carry  during  my  whole  life." 

"  Then  it  was  a  natural  love  of  music  that  sent  you  abroad  as  a  per- 
former?" 

"  Partly  only,  sir ;  for  there  were  three  causes  went  to  it.  There 
is  a  certain  man  named  Dandy  Dulcimer,  that  I  had  a  very  loving 
regard  for,  and  I  thought  it  against  his  aise  and  comfort  to  ask 
him  to  strain  his  poor  bones  by  hard  work.  I  accordingly  substi- 
tuted pure  idleness  for  it,  which  is  a  delightful  thing  in  its  way. 
There,  sir,  is  two  of  the  causes — love  of  melody  and  a  strong  but 

virtuous  disinclination  to  work.    The  third "  but  here  he  paused 

and  his  face  darkened. 

"Well,"  inquired  the  stranger,  "the  third .^  What  about  the 
thu^?" 

Dandy  significantly  pointed  back  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder, 
in  the  oirection  of  Ked  Hall.  "  It  was  Aiw,"  he  said  j  "  the  Black 
Baronet — or  rather  the  incarnate  divil." 

"  That's  truth,  at  all  events,"  observed  Pat,  corroborating  the  in- 
complete assertion. 
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"It  was  he,  tur,"  continued  Dandy,  *<that  thrust  us  out  of  our 
comfortable  farm — ^he  best  knows  why  and  wherefore — and  like  a 
true  friend  of  liberty,  he  set  us  at  large  from  our  comfortable  place, 
to  enjoy  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  if  that  be  true  it  was  hard ;  but 
you  know  every  story  has  two  sides ;  or,  as  the  proverb  goes,  one 
story  is  well  until  the  other  is  told.  Let  us  dismiss  this.  If  I  en- 
gage\'ou  to  attend  me,  can  you  be  faithful,  honest,  and  cautious  ? " 

"  To  an  honest  man,  sir,  I  can ;  but  to  no  other.  I  grant  I  have 
acted  the  knave  very  often,  but  it  was  always  in  self-defence,  and 
towards  far  greater  knaves  than  myself.  An  honest  man  did  once 
ax  me  to  serve  him  in  an  honest  way ;  but  as  I  was  then  in  a 
roguish  state  of  mind  I  tould  him  I  couldn^t  conscientiously  do  it" 

"  If  you  were  intrusted  with  a  secret,  for  instance,  could  you  un- 
dertake to  keep  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  several  times  in  Dublin,  sir,  and  saw  over  the  door  of 
some  public  office  a  big,  brazen  fellow,  with  the  wprld  on  his  back ; 
and  do  you  know  that  n*om  what  he  seemed  to  suffer  I  thought  he 
looked  very  like  a  man  that  was  keeping  a  secret.  To  tell  God's 
truth,  sir,  I  never  like  a  burden  of  any  Kind ;  and  whenever  I  can 
get  a  man  that  will  carry  a  share  of  it,  I  ■     " 

"  Tut !  yoiu:  honor,  never  mind  him,"  said  Pat.  "  What  the 
deuce  are  you  at,  Dandy?  Do  you  want  to  prevent  the  gintle- 
man  from  engagin'  you  P  Never  mind  him,  sir ;  he's  as  honest  as 
the  sun." 

"It  matters  not,  Pat,"  said  the  stranger;  "I  like  him.  Are 
you  willing  to  take  service  with  me  for  a  stort  time,  my  good 
fellowP' 

"  If  you  could  get  any  one  to  give  you  a  carracther,  sir,  perhaps 
I  might,"  replied  Dandy. 

"  How,  sirrah  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  Why,  sir,  that  we  humble  folks  haven't  all  the  dishonesty  to 
ourselves.  I  think  our  superiors  .  come  in  now  and  then  for  the 
lion's  share  of  it.     There,  now,  is  the  Black  Baronet." 

"  But  you  are  not  entering  the  ser>ice  of  the  Black  Baronet." 

"No;  but  the  ould  scoundrel  struck  his  daughter  to-day,  be- 
cause she  wouldn't  consent  to  marry  that  young  profligate,  Lord 
Dunroe ;  and  has  her  locked  up  besides." 

The  stranger  had  been  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  when 
the  Dandy  mentioned  these  revolting  circumstances ;  for  the  truth 
was,  that  Lucy's  maid  had  taken  upon  her  the  office  of  that  female 
virtue  called  curiosity,  and  *by  the  aid  of  her  eye,  her  ear,  and  an 
open  key-hole,  was  able  to  communicate  to  one  or  two  of  the  other 
servants,  in  the  strictest  confidence  of  course,  all  that  had  occurred 
during  the  interview  between  father  and  daughter.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  Dandy,  who  had  been  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  ms  visits  to  the  kitchen,  promised,  as  he  said,  to  metamurphy 
one  of  them  into  Mrs.  Dulcimer,  alias  Murphy — that  being  his  real 
name — was  accidentally  in  the  kitchen  while  the  dialogue  lasted, 
and  for  some  time  aftenvards ;  and  as  the  expectant  Mrs.  Dulcimer 
was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  secret  was  solemnly  confided,  we 
need    scarcely   say    that   it  was    instantly    transferred  to  Dandy's 
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keeping,  who  mentioned  it  more  j&om  honest  indignation  than  from  any 
other  motive. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  combination  of  feelings 
Jhat  mi^ht  be  read  in  the  stranger's  fine  features— distress,  anger, 
compassion,  love,  and  sorrow,  au  struggled  for  mastery.  He  sat 
down,  and  there  was  an  instant  pause  in  the  conversation;  for 
both  Dandy  and  his  relative  felt  tnat  he  was  not  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  proceed  with  it  They  consequently,  after  glancing  with 
surprise  at  each  other,  remained  silent,  until  the  stranger  should 
resume  it.  At  length,  after  a  struggle  that  was  evidently  a  severe 
one,  he  said, 

"Now,  my  good  fellow,  no  more  of  this  buffoonery.  Will  you 
take  service  with  me  for  three  months,  since  I  am  willmg  to  accept 
you  ?    Ay  or  no  ?  " 

"  As  willing  as  the  flowers  of  May,  your  honor ;  and  I  trust  you 
will  never  have  cause  to  find  &ult  with  me,  so  far  as  truth,  honesty, 
and  discretion  goes.  I  can  see  a  thing  and  not  see  it  I  can  hear  a 
thing  and  not  hear  it  I  can  do  a  thing  and  not  do  it, — but  it  must 
be  honest  In  short,  sir,  if  you  have  no  objection,  Tm  your  man. 
I  like  your  face,  sir;  there's  something  honorable  and  manly 
in  it" 

**  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  name  the  amoimt  of  the  wages  you 
expect    If  so,  speak." 

*'  Divil  a  wage  or  wages  111  name,  sir ;  that's  a  matter  111  lave  to 
your  own  generosity." 

"Very  well,  then;  I  start  by  the  *Flv*  to-night,  and  you, 
observe,  are  to  accompany  me.  The  trunk  which  I  shall  bring 
with  me  is  already  packed,  so  that  you  will  have  very  little 
trouble." 

Dandy  and  his  relative  both  left  hiin,  and  he,  with  a  view  of 
allaying  the  s^tation  which  he  felt,  wsQked  towards  the  residence 
of  Fauier  M^Mahon,  who  had  promised,  if  he  could,  to  furnish 
him  with  further  instructions  ere  he  should  start  for  the  me- 
tropolis. 

After  they  had  left  the '  room,  our  friend  Crackenfudge  peeped  out 
of  the  back  apartment,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  coast 
was  clear ;  and  after  stretching  his  neck  over  the  stairs  to  ascertain 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  he  tripped  down  as  if  he  were 
treading  on  razors,  and  with  a  face  brimfuj  of  importance  made  his 
escape  from  the  inn,  for,  in  truth,  the  mode  of  his  disappearing 
could  be  termed  little  else. 

Now,  in  the  days  of  which  we  write,  it  so  happened  that  there 
was  a  vast  portion  of  bitter  rivalry  between  mail  coaches  and  their 
proprietors.  At  this  time  an  opposition  coach,  called  *Uhe  Flash 
of  Lightning" — ^to  denominate,  we  presume,  the  speed  at  which 
it  went — ^ran  against  the  "  Fly,"  to  the  manifest,  and  frequently  to 
the  actual,  danger  of  the  then  reigning  monarch's  liege  and  loyal 
subjects.  To  me  office  of  this  coach,  then,  did  Cracken^dge 
repair,  with  an  honorable  intention  of  watching  the  motions  of 
our  friend  the  stranger,  prompted  thereto  by  two  motives — ^first, 
a  curiosity  that  was  naturally  prurient  and  mean;  secondly,  by 
an  anxious  wish  to  serve  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  and,  if  possible,  to 
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inTolve  himself  m  his  a£hin,  thus  rendering  his  interest  touching 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition — the  magistracy — a  matter  not  to 
be  withheld.  He  instantly  took  his  seat  for  Dublin — an  inside 
seat-^  order  to  conceal  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  obser-^ 
nation.  Having  arranged  this  affair,  he  rode  home  in  high  spirits, 
and  made  preparations  for  starting,  in  due  time,  by  **  the  Flash  of  . 
U^tning.'' 

The  stranger,  on  his  way  to  Father  M'Mahon's,  called  upon  his 
friend  Bimey,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  confidential  conversation. 
They  had  already  determined,  if  the  unrortunate  heir  of  Bed  Hall 
could  be  traced,  and  if  his  disappearance  could  be  brought  home  to 
the  baronet,  to  take  such  pubhc  or  rather  legal  proceedings  as  they 
might  be  advised  to  by  competent  professionsd  aa\ice.  Our  readers 
may  already  ^ess,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  influenced  by 
motives  suiOScientl]^  strong  and  decisive  to  prevent  himf,  above  all 
men,  from  appearing,  publicly  or  at  all,  in  any  proceedings  that 
might  be  taken  against  tne  baronet 

On  arriving  at  Father  M^Mahon's,  he  found  that  excellent  man 
at  home;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  observed  with. 
more  attention  than  bdbre  the  extraordinary  neatness  of  his 
dwelling-house  and  premises.  The  cleanliness,  the  order,  the 
whiteness,  the  striking  taste  displayed,  the  variety  of  culinary 
utensils,  not  in  themselves  expensive,  but  arranged  with  surpris- 
ing regularity,  constituting  a  uttle  paradise  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  were  all  perfectly  delightful  to  contemplate.  The  hall- 
door  was  open,  and  when  the  stranger  entered,  he  found  no  one  in 
the  kitchen,  for  it  is  necessary  to  say  here  that,  in  this  neat  but 
unassuming  abode  of  benevolence  and  goodness,  that  which  we 
have  termed  the  hall-door  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  beautiful 
little  kitchen  we  have  just  described.  The  stranger,  having  heard 
voices  in  conversation  with  Sie  priest,  resolved  to  wait  a  little  until 
his  visitors  should  leave  him,  as  he  felt  reluctant  to  intrude  upon 
him  while  engaged  with  his  parishioners.  He  could  not  prevent 
himself,  however,  from  overhearing  the  following  portion  of  their 
conversation. 

**  And  it  was  yesterday  he  put  in  the  distraint  P  " 

"  It  was,  your  reverence." 

"  Oh,  the  dirty  Turk ;  not  a  landlord  at  all  is  half  so  hard  to 
ourselves  as  those  of  our  own  religion :  they'll  show  some  lenity  to  a 
Protestant,  and  I  don*t  blame  them  for  that,  but  they  trample  those 
belonging  to  their  own  creed  under  their  inhuman  hoofs.** 

"  How  much  is  it,  Nogher  ?  ** 

"  Only  nine  poiuids,  your  reverence." 

"  Well,  then,  bring  me  a  stamp  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  Fll 
pass  my  bill  to  him  for  the  amount." 

"Troth,  sir,  ^vid  great  respect,  your  reverence  will  do  no  such 
thing.  However  I  may  get  it  settled,  I  won't  lug  you  in  by  the 
head  and  shoulders.  You  have  done  more  of  t^at  kind  of  work 
than  you  could  afford.  No,  sir ;  but  if  you  will  send  Father  James 
up  to  my  poor  wife  and  daughter  that  s  so  ill  in  this  faver — that's 
all  I  want'^ 

"  To  be  sure  hell  go,  or  rather  111  go  myself,  for  he  won't  be 
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home  till  after  station.  Did  this  middleman  landlord  of  yomrs 
know  that  there  was  fever  in  your  fiEunily  when  he  sent  in  the 
bailiffs?" 

**  To  do  him  justice,  sir,  he  did  not ;  but  he  knows  it  since  the  day 
before  yesterday,  ^d  yet  he  won't  take  them  off  unless  he  gets 
either  the  rent  or  security." 

"  Indeed,  and  the  hard-hearted  Turk  will  have  the  security ; — 
whisper, — call  down  to-morrow  with  a  stamp,  and  FU  put  my  name 
on  it ;  and  let  these  men,  these  keepers,  go  about  their  business.  My 
goodness !  to  think  of  having  two  strange  fellows  night  and  day  in  a 
sick  and  troubled  &mily !  Oh,  dear  me !  one  half  the  world  doesn't 
know  how  the  other  lives.  If  many  of  the  rich  and  wealthy,  Michael, 
could  witness  the  scenes  that  I  witness,  the  sight  might  probably 
soften  their  hearts.    Is  this  boy  your  son,  Nogher  ?  " 

"  He  is,  su:." 

*'  I  hope  you  are  giving  him  a  good  education ;  and  I  hope,  be- 
sides, that  he  is  a  good  boy.  Do  you  attend  your  duty  regularly, 
my  good  lad  ?  " 

"  1  do,  plaise  yoiu:  reverence.** 

*'  And  obey  your  parents  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  sir." 

'< Indeed,"  said  his  father,  ''poor  Midi  doesn't  lave  us  much  to 
complain  of  in  ^at  respect ;  he's  a  very  good  boy  in  general,  your 
reverence." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  the  pjriest,  solemnly,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  boy's  head,  who  was  sitting,  ''and  guide  your  feet 
in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue  I " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  poor  affectionate  lad,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  my  mother !  she  is  very  ill,  and  so  is  my 
sister." 

"  I  vdll  go,  my  child,  in  half-an-hour.  I  see  you  are  a  good 
youth,  and  fiill  of  affection ;  I  will  go  almost  immediately.  Here, 
Mat  Kuly,"  he  shouted,  raising  the  parlor  window,  on  seeing  that 
neat  boy  pass ; — ^"  here,  you  colossus — ^you  gigantic  prototype  of 
grace  and  beauty; — I  say,  go  and  saddle  Freney  the  Robber  im- 
mediately ;  I  must  attend  a  sick  call  without  delay.  What  do  you 
stare  ana  gape  for  ?  shut  that  &thomless  cleft  in  your  &ce,  and  be 
off.  Now,  Nogher,"  he  said,  once  more  addressing  the  man,  "slip 
down  to-morrow  with  the  stamp;  or,  stay,  why  should  these  fel- 
lows be  there  two  hours,  and  the  house  and  the  femily  as  they 
are  ?  Sit  down  here  for  a  few  minutes,  I'll  go  home  with  you ;  we 
can  get  the  stamp  in  Ballytrain,  on  our  way, — ay,  and  draw  up  the 
bill  there  too ; — ^indeed  we  can,  and  we  will  too ;  so  not  a  syllable 
against  it.  You  know  I  must  have  my  will,  and  that  I'm  a  raging 
lion  when  opposed." 

*'  God  bless  your  reverence,"  replied  the  man,  moved  almost  to 
tears  by  his  goodness;  "many  an  act  of  the  kind  your  poor  and 
strugglmg  parishioners  has  to  &ank  you  for." 

On  looking  into  the  kitchen,  for  the  parlor  door  was  open, 
he  espied  the  stranger,  whom  he  approached  with  every  mark  of 
the  most  profound  respect,  but  still  with  perfect  ease  and  inde- 
pendence. 

9* 
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After  the  first  salutations  were  over — 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "do  you  hold  to  your  purpose  of 
going  to  Dublin  ?  " 

"  I  go  this  night,"  replied  the  other ;  **  and,  except  through  the 
old  man  to  whom  you  are  so  kind  as  to  eive  me  the  letter,  I  must 
confess  I  have  but  slight  expectations  of  success.  Unless  we  se- 
cure this  unfortunate  young  man,  that  is,  always  supposing  that  he 
is  alive,  and  are  able  clearly  and  without  question  to  identify  his 
person,  all  we  may  do  must  be  in  vain,  and  the  baronet  is  finn  in 
ooth  title  and  estates.  ** 

"  That  is  evident,"  replied  the  priest.  "  Could  you  find  the  heir 
alive,  and  identify  his  person,  of  course  your  battle  is  won.  Well  j 
if  there  be  anythmg  like  a  thread  to  guide  you  through  the  difficulties 
of  this  labyrinth,  I  have  placed  it  in  yoiu:  hands." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  your  good  vrishes,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  interest  you  have  so  kindly  taken  in  the  matter. 
By  the  way,  I  engaged  a  servant  to  accompany  me— one  Dulci- 
mer, Dandy  Dulcimer ;  pray,  what  kind  of  moral  character  does  he 
bear?" 

"  Dandy  Dulcimer ! "  exclaimed  the  priest ;  "  why,  the  thief  of  the 
world !  is  it  possible  you  have  engoged  him  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  is  he  not  honest  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with  surprise. 

"  Honest !  **  replied  the  priest  j  "  the  vagabond's  as  honest  a  vag- 
abond as  ever  lived.  You  may  trust  him  in  anything  and  every- 
thing. When  I  call  him  a  vagabond,  I  only  mean  it  in  a  kind  and 
fitmmar  sense;  and,  by  the  way,  I  must  give  vou  an  explanation 
upon  the  subject  of  my  pony.  You  must  nave  heard  me  call  him 
*Freneythe  Kobber*  a  few  minutes  ago.  Now,  not  another  sense 
did  I  give  him  that  name  in  but  in  an  ironical  one,  just  Hke  luctis  a 
non  lucendo,  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  poor  creature  is  strictly 
honest  and  well  tempered.  And,  indeed,  there  are  some  animals 
much  more  moral  in  their  disposition  than  others.  Some  are  kind, 
affectionate,  benevolent,  and  grateful ;  and  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  thieving  robbers  and  murderers.  No,  sir,  I  admit  that  I  was 
wrong,  and,  so  to  speak,  I  owe  Freney  an  apology  for  having  given 
him  a  bad  name ;  but  then  again  I  have  maoe  it  up  to  him  in  other 
respects.  Now,  you'll  scarcely  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
although  you  may,  for  not  a  word  lies  in  it.  When  Freney  some- 
times IS  turned  out  into  my  fields,  he  never  breaks  bounds,  nor  cov- 
ets, so  to  speak,  his  neighbor's  property,  but  confines  himself  strict- 
ly and  honestly  to  his  own ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it's  not  every  horse 
would  do  that,  or  man  either.  He  knows  my  voice,  too,  and,  what 
is  more,  my  very  foot,  for  he  will  whinny  when  he  hears  it,  and  be- 
fore he  sees  me  at  alL" 

"Pray,"  said  the  stranger,  exceedingly  amused  at  this  narrative, 
**  how  does  your  huge  servant  get  on  P  " 

"Is  it  Mat  Ruly? — why,  sir,  the  poor  boy's  as ^ind-hearted  and 
benevolent,  and  has  as  sharp  an  appetite  as  ever.  He  told  me  that 
he  cried  yesterday  when  bringing  a  little  assistance  to  a  poor  family 
in  the  neighborhood.  But,  touching  this  matter  on  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, will  you  be  good  enough  to  write  to  me  firom  time  to  time  ?  for 
T  shall,  feel  anxious  to  hear  how  you  get  on." 
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The  stranger  promised  to  do  so,  and  after  having  received  two 
letters  from  him  they  shook  hands  and  separated. 

We  have  stated  before  that  Dandy  Dulcimer  had  a  sweetheart 
in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay.  Soon  after  the  interview 
between  the  stranger  and  Dandv*  and  while  the  former  had  gone 
to  get  the  letters  from  Father  M'Mahon,  this  same  sweetheart,  by 
name  Alley  Mahon,  came  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Paudeen 
Gair,  or  Pat  Sharpe.  When  Paudeen  saw  her,  he  imputed  the 
cause  of  her  visit  to  something  connected  with  Dandy  Dulcimer,  his 
cousin ;  for,  as  the  latter  had  disclosed  to  him  the  revelation  which 
Alley  had  made,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Dandy  had  com- 
municated to  her  the  fact  of  his  bemg  about  to  accept  service  with  the 
stranger  at  the  inn,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  Dublin.  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  actual  truth.  Paudeen  had,  on  behalf  of  the  Dandy, 
all  but  arranged  the  matter  with  the  stranger  a  couple  of  days  be- 
fore, Dandy  being  a  consenting  party,  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
an  interview  between  the  latter  and  the  stranger,  in  order  to  complete 
the  negotiation. 

"Pat,"  said  Alley,  after  he  had  brought  her  up  to  a  little  back 
room  on  the  second  story,  "  I  know  that  your  family  ever  and  al- 
ways has  been  an  honest  family,  and  that  a  stain  of  thraichery  or 
disgrace  was  never  upon  one  of  tneir  name." 

"  Thank  God,  and  you,  Alley ;  I  am  proud  to  know  that  what  you 
say  is  right  and  true." 

"  Wefl,  then,"  she  replied,  "  it  is,  and  every  one  knows-^it.  Now, 
then,  can  you  keep  a  secret,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  conscience,  ay, 
and  reli^on ;  ana  if  all  will  not  do,  for  the  sake  of  her  that  paid 
back  to  your  family,  out  of  her  own  private  purse,  what  her  father 
robbed  them  of?" 

"By  all  that's  lovely,"  replied  Pat,  "if  there's  a  livin'  bein'  Pd 
sacrifice  my  life  for,  it's  her." 

"  Listen ;  I  want  you  to  secure  two  seats  in  the  *  Fly '  for 
this  night;  inside  seats,  or  if  you  can't  get  insides,  then  outsides 
will  do." 

"  Stop  where  you  are,"  replied  Pat,  about  to  start  down  stairs ; 
"  the  thing  will  be  done  in  five  minutes." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Pat  ?  "  said  she  j  "  take  the  money  with  you  be- 
fore you  go." 

"  Begad,"  said  Pat,  "  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth, — ^here,  let 
us  have  it.  And  so  the  darhng  young  lady  h  forced  to  fly  from  the 
tyrant  P" 

"  Oh,  Pat,"  said  Alice,  solemnly,  "  for  the  sake  ^  the  living 
God,  don't  breathe  that  you  know  anything  about  tt ;  we're  lost 
if  you  do." 

"  If  Dandy  was  here.  Alley,"  he  replied,  "  I'd  make  him  swear  it 
upon  your  lips ;  but,  hand  us  the  money,  for  there's  little  time  to  be 
lost ;  1  hope  all  the  seats  aren't  taken." 

He  was  just  in  time,  however ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  hav- 
ing secured  for  two  the  only  inside  seats  that  were  left  untaken  at  the 
moment,  although  there  were  many  claimants  for  them  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

"Now,  Alley,"  said  he,  after  he  had   returned  from  the  coach- 
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office,  which,  by  the  way,  was  connected  with  the  inn,  **  what  does 
all  this  mane  ?  I  think  I  could  guess  something  about  it.  A  run- 
away, eh  P  *' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  runawiE^  ?  "  she  replied ;  "  of  course  she 
18  running  away  from  her  brute  of  a  Dsither,  and  I  am  goin'  with 
her." 

**  But  isn't  she  goin'  wid  somebody  else  P  "  he  inquired. 

**No,"  replied  Alley;  "I  know  where  she  is  goin'j  but  she  is 
goin*  wid  not)ody  but  myself.** 

"Ah,  Alley,**  replied  Pat,  shrewdly,  "I  see  she  has  kept  you 
in  the  dark ;  out  I  don*t  bkme  her.  Chily,  if  you  can  keep  a  secret, 
80  can  L** 

"  Pat,**  said  she,  "  desire  the  coachman  to  stop  at  the  white  gate, 
where  two  fiiymales  will  be  waitin*  for  it,  and  let  the  guard  come 
down  and  open  the  door  for  us ;  so  that  we  won*t  have  occasion  to 
spake.    It's  aisy  to  know  one*8  voice,  Pat.** 

"HI  manage  it  all,**  said  Pat;  "make  your  mind  aisy — and  what 
is  more,  1*11  not  breathe  a  syllable  to  mortual  man,  woman,  or  child 
about  it.  That  would  be  an  ungrateful  return  for  her  kindness  to  our 
family.  May  God  bless  her,  and  grant  her  happiness,  and  that's  the 
worst  I  wish  her.** 

The  baronet,  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  was  sitting  in  his 
dining-room  alone,  a  bottle  of  Madeira  before  liim,  for  indeed  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  that  although  unsocial  and  unhospitable,  he  never- 
theless indulged  pretty  freely  in  wine.  He  appeared  moody, 
and  gulped  aown  the  Madeira  as  a  man  who  wished  either  to 
sustain  his  mind  against  care,  or  absolutely  to  drown  memory,  and 
probably  the  force  of  conscience.  At  length,  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  a  voice  made  more  deep  and  stem  by  his  potations,  and  the  re- 
flections they  excited,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  moment  the  butler 
appeared. 

"  Is  Gillespie  in  the  house,  Gibson  ?  ** , 

"Yes,  sir.^ 

"  Send  him  up.** 

In  a. few  minutes  Gillespie  entered;  and  indeed  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  see  a  more  ferocious-looking  ruffian  than  this  scoundrel  who 
was  ^om  to  the  baronet.  Fame,  or  scandal,  or  truth,  as  the  case 
may  oe,  had  settled  the  relations  between  Sir  Thomas  and  him,  not 
merely  as  those  of  master  and  servant,  but  as  those  of  Either  and  son. 
Be  tms  as  it  may,  however,  the  similarity  of  figure  and  feature  was 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  inference  could  be  considered  by  no  means 
surprising. 

"Tom,**  said  the  baronet,  "I  suppose  there  is  a  Bible  in  the 
house  ?  '* 

"  I  can*t  say,  sir,**  replied  the  ruffian.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  in 
use.    O,  yes.  Miss  Gourlay  has  one.** 

**  Yes,**  replied  the  other,  with  a  gloomy  reflection,  "  I  foi^t ;  she 
is,  in  addition  to  her  other  accompHshments,  a  Bible  reader.  Well, 
stay  where  you  are ;  I  shall  get  it  myself.** 

He  accordingly  rose  and  proceeded  to  Lucy*s  chamber,  where, 
after  having  been  admitted,  he  found  the  book  he  sought,  and 
such  was  tne   absence  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  apprehensions 
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he  felt,  that  he  brought  away  the  book,  and  forgot  to  lock  the 
door. 

**  Now,  su*,"  said  the  baronet,  sternly,  when  he  returned,  **  do  you 
respect  this  book  ?    It  is  the  Bible.'' 

"Why,  yes,  sir.  I  respect  every  book  that  has  readin'  in  it- 
printed  readin'." 

"But  this  is  the  Bible,  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
founded." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  doubt  that,"  replied  the  enlightened  master 
of  horse ;  "  but  I'd  prefer  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  or 
the  History  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  or  Fortunatus's  Purse." 

"  You  don't  relish  the  Bible,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  read  a  line  of  it — although  I  heard 
a  great  deal  about  it.  Isn't  that  the  book  the  parsons  preach 
from?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  baronet,  in  his  deep  voice.  "  This  book  is  the 
source  and  origin  and  history  of  the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man  ; 
this  is  the  book  on  which  oaths  are  taken,  and  when  taken  Msely, 
the  falsehood  is  perjury,  and  the  individual  so  perjuring  himself  is 
transported,  either  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  while  living,  and 
when  dead,  Gillespie — ^mai'k  me  well,  sir — ^when  dead,  his  soul  goes 
to  eternal  perdition  in  the  flames  of  hell.  Would  you  now,  know- 
ing this — ^that  you  would  be  transported  in  this  world,  and  damned  in 
the  next — would  you,  I  say,  take  an  oath  upon  this  book  and 
break  it?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  after  what  you  said." 

*'  Well,  then,  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  I  wish  to  administer  an  oath 
to  you." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  Fll  swear  whatever  you  like." 

"  Then  listen — ^take  the  book  in  your  right  hand — ^you  shall 
swear  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
heljj  you,  God!  You  swear  to  execute  whatever  duty  I  may 
happen  to  require  at  your  hands,  and  to  keep  the  performance  of 
that  duty  a  secret  from  every  living  mortal,  and  besides  to  keep 
secret  the  fact  that  I  am  in  any  way  connected  with  it — ^you  swear 
this?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  kissing  the  book. 

The  baronet  paused  a  Kttle. 

"  Very  well,"  he  added,  "  consider  yourself  solemnly  sworn,  and 
pray  recollect  that  if  you  violate  this  oath — ^in  other  words,  if  you 
commit  penury,  I  shall  have  you  transported,  as  sure  as  your  name 
is  Gillespie. 

"  But  your  honor  has  sworn  me  to  secrecy,  and  yet  I  don't  know 
the  secret." 

"  Neither  shall  you  for  twenty-four  hours  longer.  I  am  not  and  shall 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  mention  it  to  you  sooner,  but  I  put  you  imder 
the  obligation  now,  in  order  that  you  may  have  time  to  reflect  upon 
its  importance.    You  may  go." 

Gillespie  felt  exceedingly  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  services 
about  to  be  required  at  his  hands,  but  as  every  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty  was  fruitless,  he  resolved  to  await  the  event  in  patience, 
aware  that  the  period  between  his  anxiety  on  the  subject  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  but  short. 
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We  need  not  hesitate  to  assure  our  readers,  that  if  Lucy  Gourlay 
had  been  apprised,  or  even  dreamt  for  a  moment,  that  the  stran- 
ger and  she  were  on  that  night  to  be  fellow-travellers  in  the  same 
coach,  she  would  unquestionably  have  deferred  her  journey  to  the 
metropolis,  or,  in  other  words,  her  escape  from  the  senseless  tyranny 
of  her  ambitious  &ther.  Fate,  however,  is  fate,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  occurrence  of  these  seemingly  incidental  coincidences  that  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  fiction,  constitutes  the  principal  interest  of  those  circum- 
stances which  give  romance  to  the  events  of  human  life  and  develop 
its  character. 

The  "  Fly  "  started  from  BallytKun  at  the  usual  hour,  with  only 
two  inside  passengers — to  wit,  our  friend  the  stranger  and  a  wealthy 
stock-fermer  from  the  same  parish.  He  was  a  large,  big-boned,  good- 
humored  fellow,  dressed  in  a  strong  frieze  outside  coat  or  jock,  buck- 
skin breeches,  top  boots,  and  a  heavy  loaded  whip,  his  mseparable 
companion  wherever  he  went. 

The  coach,  on  arriving  at  the  white  gate,  pulled  up,  and  two 
females,  deeply  and  closely  veiled,  took  their  seats  inside.  Of  course, 
the  natiural  politeness  of  the  stranger  prevented  him  from  obtruding 
his  conversation  upon  ladies  with  whom  ne  was  not  acquainted.  The 
honest  farmer,  however,  felt  no  such  scruples,  nor,  as  it  happened,  did 
one  at  least  of  the  ladies  in  question. 

"  This  is  a  nice  affidr,**  he  observed,  -**  about  the  Black  Baronet's 
daughter." 

"  What  is  a  nice  affair  ?  "  asked  our  friend  Alley,  for  she  it  was, 
as  the  reader  of  course  is  already  aware — ^**What  is  a  nice 
affair?" 

*  Why,  that  Miss  Gourlay,  they  say,  fell  in  love  with  a  button- 
maker's  clerk  from  London,  and  is  goin'  to  marry  him  in  spite  of  all 
opix)sition." 

"Who's  your  authority  for  that?"  asked  Alley;  "  but  whoever  is, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them — that's  what  I  say." 

"  Ay,  but  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?  "  asked  the  grazier. 
"You're  not  in  Miss  Gourlay's  saicrets — and  a  devilish  handsome, 
gentlemanly  lookin'  fellow  they  say  the  button-maker  is.  Faith,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  give  tooth-an-egg-credit.  The  fellow  will  get  a  darUn' 
at  all  events — ^and  he'll  be  very  bad  indeed,  if  he's  not  worth  a  ship- 
load of  that  profligate  Lord  Dunroe." 

"  Well,"  replied  Alley,  "  I  agree  with  you  there,  at  all  events ;  for 
God  he  sees  tnat  the  same  Lord  Dunroe  will  make  the  cream  of  a  bad 
husband  to  whatsoever  poor  woman  will  suffer  by  him.  A  bad  bargain 
he  will  be  at  best,  and  in  that  I  agree  with  you." 

"  So  fer,  then,"  replied  the  grazier, "  we  do  agree ;  an*,  dang  my  but- 
tons, but  111  lave  it  to  this  gentleman  if  it  wouldn't  be  betther  for  Miss 
Gourlay  to  marry  a  daicent  button-maker  any  day,  than  such  a  hurler 
as  Dunroe.    What  do  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  But  who  is  this  button-maker,"  asked  the  stranger,  "  and  where  is 
he  to  be  found  ?  " 

Lucy,  on  recognizing  his  voice,  could  scarcely  prevent  her  emotion 
from  becoming  perceptible ;  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  folds  of  her  thick  veil,  her  fellow-travellers  observed 
nothing. 
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"  Why,"  repKed  the  grarier,  who  had  evidently,  from  a  lapse  of 
memory,  substituted  one  species  of  manufacture  for  another  thing, 
''  they  tell  me  he  is  stopping  in  the  head  inn  in  Ballytrain  ;  an',  dang 
my  buttons,  but  he  must  be  a  fellow  of  mettle,  for  sure  didn't  he  kick 
thiat  tyrannical  ould  scoundrel,  the  Black  Baronet,  down  stairs,  and 
out  of  the  hall-door,  when  he  came  to  bullyrag  oyer  him  about  his 
daughter — the  darlin'  ?  " 

Lucy's  distress  was  here  incredible  ^  and  had  not  her  self-com- 
mand and  firmness  of  character  been  indeed  unusual,  she  would 
have  felt  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  her  agitation  within  due 
bounds. 

"You  labor  under  a  mistake  there,**  replied  the  stranger;  "I 
happen  to  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  Some  warm 
woras  passed  between  them,  but  no  blows.  A  young  person  named 
Fenton,  whom  I  know,  was  present." 

"  Why,"  observed  the  grazier,  **  that's  the  young  fellow  that  goes 
mad  betimes,  an'  a  quare  chap  he  is,  by  all  accounts.  They  say  he 
went  mad  for  love."  , 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  rumor  had,  as  usual,  assigned  sev- 
eral causes  for  Fenton's  insanity. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  replied  the  stranger. 

Alley,  who  thought  she  had  been  ovenooked  in  this  partial  dialogue, 
determined  to  sustain  her  part  in  the  conversation  with  a  dignity  be- 
coming her  situation,  now  resolved  to  flourish  in  with  something  like 
effect. 

"  They  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said,  "that  calls  Miss  Gourlay's 
sweetheart  a  button-maker.  Miss  Gourlay's  not  the  stuff  to  fall  in 
love  wid  any  button-maker,  even  if  he  made  buttons  of  goold ;  an' 
sure  they  say  that  the  king  an'  queen,  and  the  whole  royal  family, 
wears  golden  buttons." 

"  I  think,  in  spaiking  of  buttons,"  observed  the  grazier,  with  a  grin, 
"  that  you  might  lave  the  queen  out." 

"And  why  should  I  lave  the  queen  out?"  asked  Alley,  indig- 
nantly, and  with  a  towering  resolution  to  defend  the  privileges  of  her 
sex.     "  Why  ought  I  la\e  the  queen  out,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  grazier,  with  a  still  broader  grin,  "  barring  she 
wears  the  breeches,  I  don't  know  what  occasion  she  could  have  for 
buttons." 

"  That  only  shows  your  ignorance,"  said  Alley ;  "  don't  you  know 
that  all  ladies  wear  habit-shirts,  and  that  habit-shirts  must  have 
buttons  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  of  a  shirt  havin'  buttons  anywhere  but  at  the 
neck,"  replied  the  grazier,  who  drew  the  inference  in  question  from 
his  own,  which  were  made  upon  a  very  simple  and  primitive 
fashion. 

"  But  you  don't  know  either,"  responded  Alley,  launching  nobly 
into  the  purest  fiction,  fix)m  an  impression  that  the  character  of  her 
mistress  required  it  for  her  defence,  "  you  don't  know  that  nobody 
is  allowed  to  make  buttons  for  the  queen  but  a  knight  o'  the  gar- 
ther." 

"Garther!"  exclaimed  th^  grazier,  with  astonishment.  "Why, 
what  the  dickens  has  garthers  to  do  wid  buttons  ?  " 
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*<More  than  yoa  think,"  replied  the  redoubtable  Alley.  ''The 
queen  wears  buttons  to  her  eartners,  and  the  knight  o'  the  garther 
is  always  obliged  to  try  them  on;  but  always,  of  course,  afore 
company." 

The  stranger  was  exceedingly^  amused  at  this  bit  of  by-play  be- 
tween Alley  and  the  honest  graaer,  and  the  more  so  as  it  drew  tiie 
conversation  from  a  point  of  the  subject  that  was  painftil  to  him  in 
the  last  degree,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  inyolved  the  character  of  Miss 
Gourlay. 

**  How  do  you  know,  then,"  proceeded  Alley,  triumphantly, ''  but  the 
button-maker  that  Miss  Gourlay  has  fidlen  in  love  with  may  be  a 
knight  o*  the  garther  ?  " 

"  Begad,  there  may  be  a  great  dale  in  that,  too,"  replied  the  unsus- 
picious grazier,  who  never  dreamt  that  Alley's  knowledge  of  court 
etiquette  might  possibly  be  rather  limited,  and  her  accounts  of  it 
somewhat  apocryphal; — "begad,  there  may.  "Well,"  he  added, 
with  an  honest  and  earnest  tone  of  sincerity,  "Jfor  my  part, 
and  from  all  ever  I  heard  of  that  darlin'  of  a  beauty,  she  deserves  a 
knight  o'  the  shire,  let  alone  a  knight  o'  the  garther.  They  say 
the  good  she  does  among  the  poor  and  destitute  since  they  came 
home  is  untellable.  God  bless  her !  And  that  she  may  live  long 
and  die  happy  is  the  worst  that  I  or  anybody  that  knows  her 
wishes  her.  It's  well  known  that  she  had  ner  goodness  from  her 
angel  of  a  mother  at  all  events,  for  they  say  that  such  another  wo- 
man for  charity  and  kindness  to  the  poor  never  lived ;  and  by  all 
accounts  she  led  an  unhappy  and  miserable  life  wid  her  Turk 
of  a  husband,  who,  they  say,  broke  her  heart,  and  sent  h^  to 
an  early  grave." 

Alley  was  about  to  bear  fiery  and  vehement  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  all  this ;  but  Lucy,  whose  bosom  heaved  up  strongly  two  or 
three  times  at  these  affecting  allusions  to  her  beloved  mother,  and 
who  almost  sobbed  aloud,  not  merely  from  sorrow  but  distress, 
arising  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversation,  whispered  a  few 
words  into  her  ear,  and  she  was  instantly  silent.  The  farmer 
seemed  somewhat  startled ;  for,  in  truth,  as  we  have  said,  he  was 
naturally  one  of  those  men  who  wish  to  Hear  themselves  talk.  In 
this  instance,  however,  he  found,  after  having  made  three  or  four 
colloquial  attacks  upon  the  stranger,  but  without  success,  t^t  he 
must  only  have  recourse  either  to  soliloquy  or  silence.  He  accord- 
ingly commenced  to  hum  over  several  old  Irish  airs,  to  which  he 
ventured  to  join  the  words — at  first  in  a  very  subdued  imdertone. 
Whenever  the  coach  stopped,  however,  to  change  horses,  which  it 
generally  did  at  some  public  house  or  inn,  the  stmnger  could  observe 
Qiat  the  grazier  always  went  out,  and  on  his  return  *  appeared  to  be 
affected  with  a  still  stronger  relish  for  melody.  By  degrees  he 
proceeded  from  a  tolerably  distinct  undertone  to  raise  his  voice 
mto  a  bolder  key,  when,  at  last,  throwing  aside  all  reserve,  he 
commenced  the  song  of  Cruiskeen  Laton,  which  he  gave  in  admirable 
style  and  spirit,  and  with  a  rich  mellow  voice,  that  was  cal- 
culated to  render  every  justice  to  that  fine  old  air.  In  this  man- 
ner he  literally  sang  his  way  until  within  a  few  miles  of  ^e 
metropolis.    He  was  not,  however,  without  assistance,  during,  at 
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least,  a  portion  of  the  journey.  Our  friend  Dandy,  who  was  on  the 
outside,  finding  that  the  coach  came  to  a  level  space  on  the  road, 
placed  the  dulcimer  on  his  knees,  and  commenced  an  accompani- 
ment on  that  instrument,  which  produced  an  effect  equally  comic  and 
agreeable.  And  what  added  to  the  humor  of  this  extraordinary 
duet — ^if  we  can  call  it  so— was  the  de%ht  with  which  each  intimated 
his  satis&ction  at  the  performance  of  the  other,  as  well  as  with  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

"  Well  done.  Dandy !  dang  my  buttons,  but  you  shine  upon  the 
wires.  Ah,  thin,  it*s  you  that  is  and  ever  was  the  wiry  lad — and 
sure  that  was  what  made  you  take  to  the  dulcimer  of  course.  Dandy, 
achora,  will  you  give  us,  *  Merrily  kissed  the  Quaker  P '  and  I  ask  it, 
Dandy,  bekaise  we  are  in  a  religious  way,  and  have  a  quaker's 
meetin'  in  the  coach." 

**  No,"  replied  Dandy  j  "  but  111  give  you  the  *  Bonny  brown  Girl,' 
that's  worth  a  thousand  of  it,  you  thief." 

"  Bravo,  Dandy,  and  so  it  is  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  the  dark, 
dang  my  buttons,  but  I  think  we  have  one  here,  too." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  sir,"  said  Alley,  appropriating 
it  without  ceremony  to  herself.  **  I  feel  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  but 
I'm  not  worthy  of  it" 

**  My  darKng,"  replied  the  jolly  farmer,  "  you  had  betther  not  take 
me  up  till  I  fafl.  How  do  you  know  it  was  for  you  it  was  intended  ? 
You're  not  the  only  lady  in  the  coach,  avoumeen." 

**  And  you're  not  the  only  gintleman  in  the  coach.  Jemmy  Doran," 
replied  -Alley,  indi^antly.  "  I  know  you  well,  man  alive — and  you 
picked  up  your  pohteness  from  your  cattle,  I  suppose." 

"  A  better  cnance  of  getting  it  from  them  than  from  you," 
replied  the  hasty  grazier.  "  But  I  tell  you  at  once  to  take  it  aisy, 
acnora;  don't  get  on  fire,  or  youll  bum  the  coach — ^the  compu- 
ment  was  not  intended  for  you  at  all  events.  Come,  Dandy, 
give  us  the  *  Bonny  brown  Girl,'  and.  Ill  help  you,  as  well  as  I'm 
able." 

In  a  moment  the  dulcimer  was  at  work  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
and  the  merry  farmer,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  lending  his  assistance 
inside. 

When  the  performance  had  been  concluded.  Alley,  who  was 
brimfull  of  indignation  at  the  slight  which  had  been  put  upon  her, 
said — ^**Many  thanks  to  you,  Misther  Doran,  but  if  you  plaise 
well  dispense  wid  your  music  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Remem- 
ber you're  not  among  your  own  bullocks  and  swine — and  that  this 
roaring  and  grunting  is  and  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  polite 
company." 

**  Troth,  whoever  you  are,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  re- 
plied the  good-natured  £irmer,  "and  besides  I  believe  you're  right 
— Fm  afraid  I've  given  offince ;  and  as  we  have  gone  so  fiir — 
but  no,  dang  my  buttons,  I  won't— I  was  goin'  to  try  *  Kiss  my 
Lady,'   along  wid    Dandy,  it    goes    beautiful  on    the    dukimei 
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''It's  falae,  Mr.  Doran,"  exclaimed  Alley;  ^how  dare  you,  sir, 
bring  my  name,  or  my  lips  either,  into  comparishment  "wid  your- 
self? You  want  to  take  away  my  character,  Mr.  Doran;  but  I 
have  friends,  and  a  strong  fitction  at  my  back,  that  will  make  you  suf- 
fer for  this." 

The  fiurmer,  however,  who  was  elevated  into  the  seventh  heaven 
of  domestic  affection,  paid  no  earthly  attention  to  her,  but  turning  to 
the  stranger  said : 

**  Sir,  Fve  the  best  wife  that  ever  fiiced  the  sun — " 

'*  I,''  exclaimed  Alley,  ^  am  not  to  be  insulted  and  caliminied,  ay, 
an'  backbitten  before  my  own  face,  Misther  Doran,  and  take  my  word 
you'll  hear  of  this  to  your  cost — T\e  a  faction." 

"  Sir — gintleman — ^miss,  over  the  way  there — ^for  troth,  for  all 
so  close  as  you're  veiled,  you  haven't  a  married  look — ^but  as  I  was 
sayin',  we  fell  in  love  wid  one  another  by  mistake — ^for  there  was 
an  ould  match-maker,  by  name  Biddlety  Gnrtha,  a  daughter  of  ould 
Jemmy  Trailcudgel'^— God  be  good  to  him — ^&ther  of  the  present 
strugglin'  poor  man  of  that  name — and  as  I  had  hard  of  a  cele- 
brated beauty  that  lived  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  down  the 
country  that  I  wished  to  coort — and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
hard  of  a  very  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood— ^what  does  the  ould  thief  do  but  brings  us  together,  in  the  fair 
of  Baltihorum,  and  palms  her  off  on  me  as  the  celebrated  beauty, 
and  palms  myself  on  her  as  the  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  from 
the  parish  of  Ballytrain,  and  so,  as  I  said,  we  fell  in  love  wid  one 
another  by  mistake,  and  didn't  discover  the  imposthure  that  the 
ould  vagabond  had  put  on  us  until  afther  the  marriage.  However, 
Pm  not  sorry  for  it — she  turned  out  a  good  wife  to  me,  at  all 
events — for,  besides  bringin'  me  a  stockin'  of  guineas,  she  has  brought 
me  twelve  of  as  fine  childre  as  you'd  see  in  me  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
ay,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  either.  Barrin'  that  she's  a  little 
hasty  in  the  temper — ^and  sometimes — do  you  persave  ? — ^has  the 
use  of  her — ^there's  five  of  them  on  each  hand  at  any  rate — do  you 
undherstand — I  say,  barrin'  that,  and  that  she  often  amuses  herself 
iust  when  she  has  nothing  else  to  do — and  by  way  of  keepin'  her 
hand  in — ^I  say,  sir,  and  you,  miss,  over  the  way — she  now  and  then 
amuses  herself  by  tumin'  up  the  little  finger  of  her  ri^ht  hand — ^but 
what  matter  for  all  that — there's  no  one  widout  their  little  weeny 
fidlin's.  My  own  hair's  a  little  sandy,  or  so— some  people  say  its 
red,  but  I  think  myself  it's  only  a  little  sandy — as  I  said,  sir — so  out 
of  love  and  affection  for  the  best  of  wives,  I'll  give  you  her  &vorite, 
the  *  Ked-haired  man's  wife.'  Dandy,  you  thief,  will  you  help  me  to 
do  the  *  Red-haired  man's  wife  ? ' " 

"  Wid  pleasure,  Misther  Doran,"  replied  Dandy,  adjusting  his  dul- 
cimer.    "  Come  now,  start,  and  I'm  wid  you." 

The  performance  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  sob  or  two  was 
heard  from  Alley,  who,  during  tms  ebullition  of  the  grazier's,  had  been 
nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  as  Bums  says. 

"  I'm  not  without  friends  and  protectors,  Mr.  Doran — ^that  won't 
see  me  rantinized  in  a  mail-coach,  and  mocked  and  made  litde  of — 
whereof  I  have  a  strong  back,  as  you'll  soon  find,  and  a  faction  that 
wiU  make  you  sup  sorrow  yet" 
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All  this  yirtuous  indignation  was  lost,  however,  on  the  honest 
grazier,  who  had  scarcely  concluded  the  '' Ked-haired  man's  wife," 
ere  he  fell  fest  asleep,  in  which  state  he  remained — shaving  simply 
changed  the  style  and  character  of  his  melody,  the  execution  of  the 
latter  being  equally  masterly — ^until  they  reached  the  hotel  at  which 
the  coach  always  stopped  in  the  metropolis. 

The  weather,  for  the  fortnight  preceding,  had  been  genial,  mild, 
and  beautiful.  For  some  time  before  they  reached  the  city  that 
gradual  withdrawing  of  darkness  b^an  to  take  place,  which  re- 
sembles the  disappearance  of  sorrow  from  a  heavy  heart,  and  har- 
bingers to  the  world  the  return  of  cheerMness  and  light  The 
dim,  spectral  paleness  of^  the  eastern  sky  by  degrees  received  a 
clearer  and  a  healthier  tinge,  iust  as  the  wan  cheek  of  an  invalid 
assumes  slowly,  but  certainly,  tne  glow  of  returning  health.  Early 
as  it  was,  an  odd  individual  was  visible  here  and  there,  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  at  a  very  early  hour  every  person  visible  in  the 
streets  is  characterized  by  a  chilly  and  care-worn  appearance, 
looking,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  both  soHtary  and  sad,  just  as 
if  they  had  not  a  single  friend  on  earth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
striving  to  encounter  struggles  and  difficulties  which  they  were  in- 
competent to  meet. 

As  our  travellers  entered  the  city,  that  bygone  class  who,  as 
guardians  of  the  night,  were  appointed  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
every  one  of  them  a  half  felon  and  whole  accomplice,  were  seen  to 
pace  slowly  along,  their  poles  under  their  left  arm,  their  hands 
mutually  tnrust  mto  the  capacious  cufis  of  their  watchcoats,  and 
each  with  a  frowzy  woollen  nightcap  under  his  hat.  Here  and 
there  a  staggering  toper  might  be  seen  on  his  way  home  from  the 
tavern  brawl  or  the  midnight  debauch,  advancing,  or  attempting 
to  advance,  as  if  he  wanted  to  trace  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. 
From  some  quarters  the  wild  and  reckless  shriek  of 'female  profliga- 
cy might  be  heard,  the  tongue,  though  loaded  with  blasphemies, 
nearly  paralyzed  by  intoxication.  Nor  can  we  close  here.  The  fash- 
ionable carnage  made  its  appearance  filled  with  beauty  shorn  of  its 
charins  by  a  more  refined  dissipation — ^beauty,  no  longer  beautiful,  re- 
turning with  pale  cheek,  languid  eyes,  and  exhausted  frame — after 
having  breathed  a  thickened  and  sufibcating  atmosphere,  calculated  to 
sap  the  physical  health,  if  not  to  disturb  the  pure  elements  of  moral 
feeling,  principle,  and  delicacy,  without  which  woman  becomes  only 
an  object  of  contempt 

Up  until  the  arrival  of  the  "  Fly "  at  the  hotel,  the  gray  dusk  of 
morning,  together  with  the  thick  black  veil  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, added  to  that  natural  politeness  which  prevents  a  gentleman 
from  staring  at  a  lady  who  may  wish  to  avoid  observation — owing 
to  these  causes,  we  say,  the  stranger  had  neither  incUnation  nor  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  features  of  Lucy  Gourlay.  When  the  coach 
drew  up,  however,  with  that  courtesy  and  attention  that  are  always 
due  to  the  sex,  and,  we  may  add,  that  are  very  seldom  omitted  with  a 
pretty  travelling  companion,  the  stranger  stepped  quickly  out  of  it  in 
order  to  offer  her  assistance,  which  was  accepted  silently,  being  ac- 
knowledged only  by  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head.  When,  how- 
ever, on  leaving  the  darkness  of  the  vehicle  he  found  her  hand  and 
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Bim  tremble,  and  had  sufficient  light  to  recognize  her  through  the 
veil,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  expressive  at  once  of  delight,  wonder, 
and  curiosity. 

**  Good  Gfod,  my  dear  Lucy,''  said  he  in  a  low  whisper,  so  as  not  to 
let  his  words  reach  other  ears,  **  how  is  this  P  In  heaven's  name,  how 
does  it  happen  that  you  travel  by  a  common  night  coach,  and  are  here 
at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  as  she  spoke  he  observed  that  her  voice 
was  infirm  and  tremulous:  *'It  is  most  unfortunate,"  she  replied, 
"  that  ve  should  both  have  travelled  in  the  same  conveyance.  I  re- 
questyou  will  instantly  leave  me." 

"  What !  leave  you  alone  and  unattended  at  this  hour  ?  ** 

"  I  am  not  unattended,"  she  replied ;  "that  faithful  creature,  though 
somewhat  blunt  and  uncouth  in  her  manners,  is  all  truth  and  attach- 
ment, so  far  as  I  at  least  am  concerned.  But  I  beg  you  will  immedi- 
ately withdraw.  If  we  are  seen  holding  conversation  or  for  a  moment 
in  each  other's  society,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  consequences  may  be 
to  my  reputation." 

**  But,  my  dear  Lucy,"  replied  the  stranger, "  that  risk  may  easily 
be  avoided.  This  meeting  seems  providential — ^I  entreat  you,  let  us 
accept  it  as  such  and  avail  ourselves  of  it." 

**  That  is,"  she  replied,  whilst  her  glorious  dark  eye  kindled,  and 
her  snowy  temples  got  red  as  fire,  "  that  is,  that  I  should  elope  with 
you,  I  presiune  ?  Sir,"  she  added,  "you  are  the  last  man  from  whom 
I  should  have  expected  an  insult.  You  forget  yourself,  and  you  for- 
get me." 

The  high  sense  of  honor  that  flashed  from  that  glorious  eye,  and 
which  made  itself  felt  through  the  indignant  tones  of  her  voice,  re- 
buked him  at  once. 

"  I  have  erred,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have  erred  ftx)m  an  excess  of  affec- 
tion— ^will  you  not  pardon  me  ?  " 

She  felt  the  difficulty  and  singular  distress  of  her  position,  and  in 
spite  of  her  firmness  and  the  unnatural  harshness  of  her  father,  she 
almost  regretted  the  step  she  had  taken.  As  it  was,  she  made  no  re- 
ply to  the  stranger,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  bitterness  and 
affliction. 

"  Let  me  press  you,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  come  into  the  hotel ; 
you  require  both  rest  and  refreshment — and  I  entreat  and  implore  you, 
for  the  sake  both  of  my  happiness  and  your  own,  to  grant  me  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  conversation." 

"  I  have  reconsidered  our  position,"  she  replied.  "  Alley  will  fetch 
in  our  very  slight  luggage  j  she  has  money,  too,  to  pay  the  guard  and 
driver-— she  says  it  is  usual ;  and  I  feel  that  to  give  you  a  short  ex- 
planation now  may  possibly  enable  us  to  avoid  much  future  embarrass- 
ment and  misunderstanding — ^Alley,  however,  must  accompany  us, 
and  be  present  in  the  room.  But  then,"  she  added,  starting,  "  is  it 
proper  ? — ^is  it  delicate  ? — ^no,  no,  I  cannot,  I  cannot ;  it  might  com- 
promise me  with  the  world.  L^ve  me,  I  entreat,  I  implore,  I  com- 
mand you.  I  ask  it  as  a  proof  of  your  love.  We  will,  I  trust,  have 
other  oi)portunities.  Let  us  trust,  too,  to  timer— let  us  trust  to  God — 
but  I  will  do  nothing  wrong,  and  I  feel  that  this  would  be  unworthy 
of  my  mother's  daughter." 
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"  Well,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  shall  obey  you  as  a  proof  of  my 
love  for  you ;  but  will  you  not  allow  me  to  wnte  to  you  ? — ^will  you 
not  give  me  your  address  ?  " 

"No,"  she  returned;  "and  I  enjoin  you,  as  you  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  be  happy,  not  to  attempt  to  trace  me.  I  ask  this  from 
you  as  a  man  of  honor.  Of  course  it  may  or  perhaps  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  we  travelled  in  the  same  coach.  The  accident  may  be 
misinterpreted.  My  &ther  may  seek  an  explanation  from  you — he 
may  ask  if  you  know  where  I  am.  Should  I  have  placed  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  retreat  in  your  possession,  you  know  that,  as  a  man  of 
honor,  you  could  not  tell  him  a  falsehood.  Good-bye,"  she  added,  "  we 
may  meet  in  better  times,  but  I  much  fear  that  our  destinies  will  be 
separated  for  ever — Come,  Alley." 

Her  voice  softened  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  the  stranger 
felt  the  influence  of  her  ascendency  over  him  too  strongly  to  hesitate 
in  manifesting  this  proof  of  his  obedience  to  her  wishes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CRACKENFUDGB  PUT  UPON  A  WKONO  SCENT — ^MISS    GOURLAY    TAKES 

REFUGE  WITH  AN  OLD  FRIEND.  # 

Little  did  Lucy  dream  that  the  feet  of  their  discovery  as  fellow 
travellers  would  so  soon  reach  her  father's  ears,  and  that  the  provi- 
sion against  that  event,  and  the  inferences  which  calumny  might  draw 
from  it,  as  suggested  by  her  prudence  and  good  sense,  should  render 
her  advice  to  the  stranger  so  absolutely  necessary. 

Whilst  the  brief  dialogue  which  we  nave  recited  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter  took  place,  another,  which  as  a  faithful  historian  we  are 
bound  to  detail,  was  proceeding  between  the  redoubtable  Cracken- 
fudge  and  our  facetious  friend.  Dandy  Dulcimer.  Crackenfiidge  in 
following  the  stranger  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Flash  of  Lightning, 
in  order  to  watch  ms  movements,  was  utterly  ignorant  that  Lucy  had 
been  that  gentleman's  fellow  traveller  in  the  Fly.  A  strong  opposi- 
tion, as  we  have  already  said,  existed  between  me  two  coaches,  and 
so  equal  was  their  speed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  delay 
caused  by  changing  horses,  they  frequently  passed  each  other  on  the 
road,  the  driver,  guard,  and  outside  passengers  of  both  coaches  uni- 
formly grimacing  at  each  other  amidst  a  storm  of  ^oans,  cheers,  and 
banter  on  both  sides.  So  equal,  however,  were  their  relative  powers 
of  progress,  that  no  effort  on  either  side  was  found  sufficient  to  enable 
any  one  of  them  to  claim  a  victory.  On  the  contrary,  their  contests 
generally  ended  in  a  dead  heat,  or  something  very  nearly  approaching 
it.  On  the  night  in  question  the  Fly  had  a  slight  advantage,  and  but 
a  sli£;ht  one.  Before  the  coachman  had  time  to  descend  from  his 
ample  seat,  the  Flash  of  Lightning  came  dashing  in  at  a  most  reck- 
less speed— 5the  unfortunate  horses  snorting  and  panting-^steaming 
with  smoke,  which  rose  from  them  in  white  wreaths,  and  stream- 
ing in  such  a  manner  with  perspiration  that  it  was  painful  to  look 
upon  them* 

10* 
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Grackeiiitidge  was  one  of  the  first  out  of  the  Flash  of  lightning, 
which,  we  should  say,  drew  up  at  a  rival  establishment,  directly  op- 
posite that  which  patronized  the  Fly.  He  lost  no  time  in  sending 
in  his  trunk  by  "  boots,"  or  some  other  of  those  harpies  that  are 
always  connected  with  large  hotels  in  the  metropolis.  Having  ac- 
complished this,  he  set  hmiself,  but  quite  in  a  careless  way,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  stranger.  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself 
of  a  position  from  whence  he  could  see  without  being  himself 
seen.  Judge,  then,  of  his  surprise  on  ascertaining  that  uie  femaj^ 
whom  he  saw  with  the  stranger  was  no  other  than  Lucy  Gourlay, 
and  in  conversation  with  the  very  individual  with  whose  name,  mo- 
tions, and  projects  he  wished  so  anxiously  to  become  acauainted.  If 
he  watched  Miss  Oourlay  and  her  companion  well,  however,  he 
himself  was  undergoing  quite  as  severe  a  scrutiny.  Dandy  Dulcimer 
having  observed  him,  in  consequence  of  some  hints  that  he  had 
already  received  from  a  source  with  which  the  reader  may  become 
ultimately  acquainted,  approached,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
exclaimed : 

"Why,  then,  Counsellor  Crackenfiidge,  is  it  here  I  find  your 
honor  ?  * 

"  Don't  you  see  a'm  here.  Dandy,  my  fine  fellow  ? "  and  this  he 
uttered  in  a  very  agreeable  tone,  simply  because  he  filt  a  weak  and 
pitiable  ambition  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Your  honor.** 

"What  does  all  this  mean.  Dandy?**  asked  Crackenfudge ;  "it 
looks  very  odd  to  see  Miss  Gourlay  in  conversation  with  an  impostor 
— a'  think  it*s  an  elopement,  Dandy.  And  pray,  Dandy,  what 
brought  you  to  town  P  ** 

"  I  think  your  honor*s  a  Mend  to  Sir  Thomas,  counsellor  ?  **  replied 
Dandy,  answering  by  another  question. 

"  A'  am.  Dandy,  a  stanch  true  fiiend  to  Sir  Thomas.*' 

"  Bekaise  I  know  that  if  you  aren't  a  friend  of  his,  he  is  a  fi*iend 
of  yours.  I  was  playin'  a  tune  the  other  day  in  the  liall,  and  while  I 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  it  I  heard  him  say — *  We  must  have  Coun- 
sellor Crackenfudge  on  the  bench ; '  and  so  they  had  a  long  palaver 
about  you,  and  tne  whole  thing  ended  by  Sir  Thomas  getting  the 
tough  old  Captain  to  promise  you  his  support,  with  some  great  man 
that  they  (»lfed  custos  rasccdorum.^ 

"  A'm  obliged  to  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Crackenfudge,  "  and  a'  know 
he  i^  a  true  mend  of  mine." 

"  Ay,  but  will  you  now  be  a  true  friend  to  himy  plaise  your  honor, 
counsellor  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  Dandy,  my  fine  fellow." 

"Well,  then,  listen — Sir  Thomas  got  me  put  into  this  strange 
fellow's  sarvice,  in  ordher  to  ah— ahem — why,  you  see  in  ordher  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him — and,  what  do  you  think  ?  but  he's  iist  afther 
tellm*  me  that  he  doesn't  think  hell  have  any  further  occasion  for  my 
sarvices." 

"  Well,  a'  think  that  looks  suspicious— it's  an  elopement,  there's  no 
doubt  about  it"  *. 

"  I  think  so,  your  honor ;  although  I  am  myself  completely  in 
the   dark  about  it,  any  &rther  than  this,  counsellor — ^listen,  now 
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— ^I  know  the  road  they're  goin',  for  I  heard  it  by  acdd^t — ^theyTl 
be  aSt  too,  immediately.  Now,  if  your  honor  is  a  true  friend  to 
Sir  Thomas,  youll  take  a  post  chaise  and  start  off  a  little  befoie 
them  upon  the  Naas  road.  You  know  that  by  going  before  them, 
they  never  can  suspect  that  you're  foUowin'  them.  Til  remain 
here  to  watch  their  motions,  and  while  you  keep  before  them,  111 
keep  after  them,  so  that  it  will  be  the  very  sorra  if  they  escape 
us  both.  Whisper,  counsellor,  your  honor — I'm  in  Sir  Thomas's 
pay.  Isnt  thai  enough  ?  but  I  want  assistance,  and  if  you're  his 
mend,  as  you  say,  you  will  be  suided  by  me  and  sarye  him.^ 

Crackemudge  felt  elated ;  he  thought  of  the  m^sistracy,  of  his 
piiyilese  to  sit  on  the  bench  m  all  the  plenitude  of  official  authority ; 
he  reflected  that  he  could  commit  mendicants,  impostors,  vaerants, 
and  vagabonds  of  all  descriptions,  and  that  he  wouM  be  entiUed  to 
the  s€»lemn  and  reverential  designation  of  '*Your  worship."  Here, 
then,  was  an  opening.  The  very  object  fbr  which  he  came  to  town 
was  accomplished — that  is  to  say,  the  securing  to  himself  the  magis- 
tracy through  the  important  services  render^  to  Sir  Thomas  Gour- 
lay. 

It  occurred  to  him,  we  admit,  that  as  it  must  have  been  evident- 
ly a  case  of  elopement,  it  might  be  his  duty  to  have  the  parties 
arrested,  until  at  least  the  parent  of  the  lady  could  be  apprised  of 
the  eircumstanoes.  There  was,  however,  about  Crackenftidge  a 
wholesome  regard  hr  what  is  termed  a  whole  skin,  and  as  he  had 
bcwn,  through  the  key-hole  of  the  Mitre  inn,  a  witness  of  certain 
scintillations  and  flasnes  that  lit  up  the  eye  of  this  most  myste- 
rious stranger,  he  did  not  conceive  that  such  steps  and  his  own 
personal  safety  were  compatible.  In  the  mean  time,  he  saw  that 
there  was  an  air  of  sincerity  and  anxiety  about  Dandy  Dulcimer, 
which  he  could  impute  to  nothing  but  a  wish,  if  possible,  to  make 
a  lasting  friend  of  Sir  Thomas,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  his  daughter. 

Dan^s  plea  and  plan  both  succeeded,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  Crackemudge  was  posting  at  an  easy  rate  towards 
the  town  of  Naas.  Many  a  look  did  he  give  out  of  the  chaise,  with 
a  hope  of  being  able  to  observe  the  vehicle  which  contained  those 
for  whom  he  was  on  the  watch,  but  in  vain.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  visible;  but  notwithstanding  this  he  drove  on  to  the  town, 
where  he  ordered  breakfast  in  a  private  room,  with  the  anxious 
expectation^hat  they  might  soon  arrive.  At  length,  his  patience 
having  become  considerably  exhausted,  he  determined  to  return 
to  Dublin,  and  provided  he  met  them,  with  Dandy,  in  pursuit,  to 
wheel  about  and  also  to  join  the  musician  in  the  chase.  Having 
settled  his  bill,  which  he  did  not  do  without  half  an  hour's  wrang- 
ling with  the  waiter,  he  came  to  the  hall-door,  from  which  a  chaise 
with  close  Venetian  blinds  was  about  to  start,  and  into  which  he 
thought  the  figure  of  a  man  entered,  who  very  much  resembled 
that  of  Corbet,  Sir  Thomas's  house-steward  and  most  confidential 
servant  Of  tins,  however,  he  could  not  feel  quite  certain,  as  he  had 
not  at  all  got  a  elimpse  of  his  face.  On  inquiring,  he  foimd  that 
the  chaise  contained  another  man  also,  who  was  so  ill  as  ^  not  to  be 
able  to  leave  it.     One  of  them,  however,  drank  some  spirits  in  the 
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chaine,  and  got  a  bottle  of  it,  together  with  some  proviaona,  to  take 
along  with  them. 

So  far  had  Crackenfudge  been  moat  adroitly  thrown  off  the  trace 
of  Miss  Gourlay  and  the  stran^r ;  and  when  Dandy  joined  his  mas- 
ter, who,  from  principles  of  dehcacy  and  respect  lor  Lucy,  went  to  the 
opposite  inn,  he  canmdly  told  him  of  the  hoax  he  had  played  off  on 
the  embryo  magistrate. 

"  I  sent  him,  your  honor,  upon  what  they  call  a  fool's  errand,  and 
certain  I  am,  he  is  the  very  boy  will  deUver  it— not  but  that  he's  the 
divil's  own  knave  on  the  other  hand.  The  truth  is,  sir,  it's  just  one 
daya  knave  and  the  other  a  fool  with  him." 

The  stranger  paid  little  attention  to  these  observations,  but  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  that 
completely  abstracted  him  from  every  obnect  around  mm. 

**  Good  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  she  will  not  even  allow  me  to  know 
the  place  ofher  retreat,  and  she  may  stand  in  need  of  aid  and  sup- 

r>rt,  and  pfCbably  of  protection,  a  thousand  ways.    Would  to  heav^i 
knew  how  to  trace  her,  and  become  acquainted  with  her  residence, 
and  that  more  for  her  own  sake  than  for  mine ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dandy,  '^  I  see  a  cousin  o'  mine  over 
the  way ;  would  your  honor  give  me  a  couple  oi  hours  to  spend  wid 
him  ?    I  haven't  seen  him  this^ — God  knows  how  long." 

Well  might  Dandv  say  so — ^the  cousin  alluded  to  Sstving  been  only 
conceived  and  brought  forth  from  his  own  fertile  fancy  at  we  moment, 
or  rather,  while  his  master  was  unconsciously  uttering  his  soliloquy. 
The  trut^  was,  that  while  the  latter  spoke.  Dandy,  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  attend  him,  without  well  knowmg  why,  observed  a  hacknev- 
coach  draw  up  at  the  door  of  the  opposite  hotel ;  but  this  fact  womd 
not  have  in  any  particular  way  arrested  his  attention,  had  he  not  se^i 
Alley  Mahon  giving  orders  to  the  driver. 

"  You'll  give  me  a  couple  of  hours,  your  honor  P  " 

"  I'll  give  you  the  whole  day,  Dandv,  if  you  wish,  I  shaU  be 
engaged,  and  will  not  require  any  fiurtner  services  from  you  until 
to-morrow." 

Dandy  looked  at  him  very  significantly,  and  with  a  degree  of  as- 
surance, for  which  we  can  certamly  offer  no  apology,  puckered  his 
naturally  comic  face  into  a  most  mysterious  grin,  and  closing  one  eye, 
or  in  other  words,  giving  his  master  a  knowing  wink,  said — 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I  know  how  many  banes  n^es  five  a(  any  rate — 
let  me  alone." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  varlet,"  said  his  master,  "  by  that  impu- 
dent wink  ?  " 

"  Wink  ?  "  replied  Dandy,  with  a  face  of  admirable  composure. 
"  Oh,^you  observed  it,  then  ?  Sure,  God  help  me,  it's  a  wakeness  I 
have  in  one  of  my  eyes  Qver  since  I  had  the  small-pock." 

"  And  pray  which  eye  is  it  in  ?  "  asked  his  master. 

•  In  the  left,  your  honor." 

"  But,  you  scoundrel,  you  winked  at  me  with  the  right" 

"  Troth,  sir,  maybe  I  did,  for  it  sometimes  passes  from  the  one 
to  the  oUier  wid  me — ^but  not  often  indeed — it's  principally  in  my 
ieic> 
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'* Very  well;  but  in  speaking  to  me,  use  no  such  grimaces  in  to- 
ture ;  and  now  go  see  your  cousin.  I  shall  sleep  for  a  few  hours,  for 
I  feel  somewhat  jadea,  and  out  of  order  on  many  accounts.  But 
before  you  go,  listen  to  me,  and  mark  we  welL  You  saw  me  in  eon- 
yersation  with  Miss  Gourlay  ?  " 

Dandy,  whose  perception  was  quick  as  lightning,  had  his  finger  on 
his  lips  immediately.  "  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  he ;  **  aiKl  once 
for  ail,  sir,''  he  proceeded,  "  do  you  listen  to  me.  You  may  lay  it 
down  as  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  that  any  secret  you  may 
plaise  to  trust  me  with,  will  be  imdher  a  iombst^e.  I'm  not  the 
stuff  that  a  traitor  or  villain  is  made  ofl  So,  once  for  all,  ydur  honor, 
make  your  mind  aisy  on  that  point." 

**  It  will  be  your  own  interest  to  prove  faithful,"  said  his  master. 
"  Here  is  a  month's  wages  for  you  in  advanoe." 

Dandy,  having  accepted  the  money,  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
next  hackney  station,  which  was  in  tne  same  street,  where  he  took 
a  coach  by  the  hour;  and  having  got  into  it,  ordered  the  driver 
to  follow  that  which  he  saw  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  afore- 
said. 

**  Fdly  that  hackney,"  said  he  to  the  driver,  "  at  what  is  called  a 
respectful  distance,  an'  you'll  be  no  loser  by  it." 

"  Is  there  a  piece  m  fun  in  the  wind  ?  "  asked  the  driver,  with  a 
knowing  grin. 

"  When  you  go  to  your  Padereens  to-night,"  replied  Dandy,  **  that 
is,  in  case  you  ever  trouble  them,  you  may  swear  it  on  them." 

"  Whish !    More  power  —  I'm  the  boy  will  rowl  you  on." 

"There,  they're  oft"  said  Dandy;  "out  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  for 
firaid  we  might  seem  to  folly  them — only  for  your  life  and  sowl,  and 
as  you  hope  to  get  half-a-dozen  gumticklers  when  we  come  back — 
don't  let  them  out  o'  sight.  By  Uie  rakes  o^  Mallow,  this  jaimt  may 
be  the  makin'  o'  you.  Says  his  lordship  to  me,  '  Dandy,'  says  he, 
*  find  out  where  she  goes  to,  and  you  and  every  one  that  helps  you  to 
do  so,  is  a  made  man.' " 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  exclaimed  the  driver,  with  glee,  "  is  that  it  ?  Come, 
then — there's  at  you — ^they're  off." 

It  was  not  yet  five  o'clock,  and  the  stranger  requested  to  be  shown 
to  a  bedroom,  to  which  he  immediately  retired,  in  order  to  gain  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and  the  agitation  which 
he  had  unaergone. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Dandy  followed  Miss  Gourlay,  so  shall  we  fol- 
low him.  The  chase,  we  must  admit,  was  conducted  with  singular 
judgment  and  discretion,  the  second  chaise  jogging  on — ^but  that,  in 
£iet,  is  not  the  term — we  should  rather  say,  flogging  on,  inasmuch  as 
that  which  contained  the  fur  fugitives  went  at  a  rate  of  most  imusual 
speed.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded,  until  they  reached  a  very 
pretty  cottage,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Wick- 
low,  situated  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  from  the  road  side.  Here 
they  stopped ;  but  Dandy  desired  his  man  to  drive  slowly  on.  It  was 
evident  tnat  this  cottage  was  the  destination  of  the  fiigitives.  Dandy, 
having  turned  a  comer  of  the  road,  desired  the  driver  to  stop  and  ob- 
serve whether  they  entered  or  not;  and  the  latter  having  satisfied 
himself  that  they  did — 
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"  Now/'  Mid  Dandy,  <*  let  us  wait  where  we  are  till  we  see 
idiether  the  chaise  letums  or  not ;  if  it  does,  all's  right,  and  I  know 
what  I  know." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  empty  chaise  started  once  more  for  DuUid, 
followed,  as  before,  by  the  redoubtable  Duldmer,  who  entered  the  city 
a  much  more  important  person  than  when  he  Ic^  it.  Knowledge,  as 
Baeon  says,  is  power. 

About  two  o'clock  the  stranger  was  dressed,  had  break&sted, 
and  hayinff  ordered  a  car,  proceeded  to  Constitutbn-hilL  As  he 
went  up  me  street,  he  observed  the  numbers  of  the  houses  as  well 
as  he  could,  for  some  had  numbers  and  some  had  not  Amons 
the  latter  was  that  he  sought  for,  and  he  was  consequoitly  obligea 
to  inquire.  At  length  he  found  it,  and  saw  by  a  glance  that  it  was 
one  of  those  low  lodging-houses  to  which  country  folks  of  humble 
rank— chapmen,  hauliers,  pedlers,  and  others  of  a  similar  character — 
resort  It  was  evid^t,  also,  that  the  pro]ffietor  dealt  in  hudLstery, 
as  he  saw  a  shop  in  which  there  was  bacon,  meal,  oats,  egffs,  pota- 
toes, bread,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  usually  to  be  nnmd  in 
smidl  establishments  of  the  kind.  He  entered  the  shop,  and  found 
an  old  man,  certainly  not  less  than  seventy,  but  rather  beyond  it, 
sitting  behind  the  counter.  The  appearance  of  this  man  was  any- 
thing but  prepossessing.  His  brows  were*  low  and  heavy ;  ms 
mouth  close,  and  remarkably  hard  for  his  years ;  the  forehead  low 
and  narrow,  and  singularly  deficient  in  what  phrenologists  term  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  But  the  worst  feature  in  the 
whole  &ce  might  be  read  in  his  small,  dark,  cunning  eyes,  which 
no  man  of  any  penetration  could  look  upon  without  feeling  that 
they  were  signincant  of  duplicity,  cruelty,  and  firaud.  His  ludr, 
though  long,  and  falling  over  his  neck,  was  black  as  ebony ;  for  al- 
though Time  had  left  his  impress  upon  the  general  features  of  bis 
face,  it  had  not  discolored  a  single  hair  upon  his  head ;  whilst  his 
whiskers,  on  the  contrary,  were  like  snow — a  drcumstance  which, 
in  connection  with  his  sinister  look,  gave  him  a  remarkable  and 
startling  appearance.  His  hands  were  coarse  and  strong,  and  the 
joints  of  his  thick  fingers  were  noded  either  by  age  or  disease; 
bu^  at  all  events,  afibrding  indication  of  a  rude  ^d  unfeeling  char- 
acter. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  stranger,  "  is  your  name  Denis  Dunphy  P  ** 

The  old  man  fastened  his  rat-like  eyes  upon  him,  compressed 
his  hard,  unfeeling  hps,  and,  after  surve}'ing  him  for  some  time, 
replied — 

"  What's  your  business,  sir,  with  Denis  Dunphy  ?  " 

"  That,  my  friend,  can  be  mentioned  only  to  himself;  are  you  the 
man?" 

"  Well,  and  what  if  I  be  ?  " 

"  But  I  must  be  certain  that  you  are" 

There  was  another  pause,  ana  a  second  scrutiny,  after  which  he  re- 
plied— 

"  May  be  my  name  is  Denis  Dunphy." 

**  I  hsive  no  communication  to  make,"  said  the  stranger,  "that  you 
may  be  afiraid  of;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  can  be  made  to  no  person  ont 
Denis  Dunphy  himself.    I  have  a  letter  for  him." 
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**  Who  does  it  come  firom  ?  "  asked  the  cautious  Derna  Dunj^y. 

'*  From  the  parish  priest  of  Ballytrain/'  replied  the  other,  *'  the 
Rev.  Father  M*Mahon/* 

The  old  man  pulled  out  a  lar^  snuff-hox,  and  took  a  long  |Hnch, 
which  he  crammed  with  his  thumb  first  into  one  nostril^  then  mto  liie 
othor,  bending  his  head  at  the  same  time  to  each  side,  in  order  to  en- 
joy it  with  greater  relish,  after  which  he  gave  a  short  deliberatzve  caof^ 
or  two. 

«  Well,"  said  he,  « I  am  Denis  Dunphy." 

**  In  that  case,  then,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  should  very  much  wish 
to  have  a  short  private  conversation  with  you  of  some  importance. 
But  you  had  better  first  read  the  reverend  gentleman's  letter,"  he 
added,  **  and  perhaps  we  shall  then  understand  each  otli^r  better ; " 
and  as  he  spo&e  he  handed  him  the  letter. 

The  man  received  it,  looked  at  it,  and  again  took  a  more  rapid  and 
less  copious  pinch,  peered  keenly  at  the  Strang,  and  asked — 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  the  contents  of  this  letter  ?  " 

«  Not  a  syllable  of  it" 

He  then  coughed  again,  and  having  opened  the  document,  began 
deliberately  to  peruse  it. 

The  stranger,  who  was  disagreeably  impressed  by  his  whole  man- 
ner and' appearance,  made  a  point  to  wateh  the  efiect  which  the 
contents  of  the  document  mif  ht  have  on  him.  The  other,  in  the 
mean  time,  read  on,  and,  as  he  proc^ded,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
communication  was  not  only  one  that  gave  him  no  pleasure,  but 
filled  him  with  suspicion  and  alarm.  After  about  twenty  minutes— 
for  it  took  him  at  least  that  length  of  time  to  get  through  it — he 
raised  his  head,  and  fastening  his  small  piercing  eyes  upon  me  stran- 
ger, said: 

''But,  how  do  I  know  that  this  letter  comes  firom  Father 
M'Mahon  ?  " 

'Td  have  you  to  understand,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  nearly 
l«dng  his^tem^r.  "  that  you  are  addrUdn|  a  gentlenTInd  a  mi 
of  honor. 

**  Faith,"  said  the  other,  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not  I 
have  only  your  word  for  it — and  no  man's  willin*  to  give  a  bad 
(diaracter  of  himself— but  if  you  will  keep  the  shop  here  for  a  minute 
or  two,  I'll  soon  be  able  to  tell  whether  it's  Father  M*Mahon's  hand- 
write  or  not" 

So  saying,  he  deliberately  locked  both  tills  of  the  counter—to  wit, 
those  which  contained  the  solver  and  coppers — ^then  surveying  the 
stranger  with  a  look  of  suspicion — a  look,  by  the  wa^,  that,  after  hav- 
ing made  his  cash  safe,  had  now  something  of  the  triumph  and  confi- 
dence of  security  in  it,  he  withdrew  to  a  little  back  room,  that  was 
divided  from  the  shop  by  a  partition  of  boards  and  a  glass-door,  to 
which  there  was  a  red  curtain. 

*'It  is  betther,"  said  the  impudent  old  sinner,  alluding  to  the 
cash  in  the  tills,  "  to  greet  over  it  than  greet  afther  it— just  keep 
the  shop  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  we'll  undherstand  one 
another,  may  be.    There's  a  great  many  skamers  going  in  this  world." 

Having  entered  the  little  room  in  question,  he  suddenly  popped  out 
his  head  and  asked — 
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**  Could  you  wdgh  a  stone  or  a  half  Btone  of  praties,  if  they  were 
called  for  ?  But,  never  mind — ^you*d  be  apt  to  give  down  weight — ^I'll 
come  out  and  do  it  mvself,  if  they're  wanted ;  saying  which,  he  drew 
the  red  curtain  aside,  m  order  the  better,  as  it  would  seem,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  other. 

The  latter  was  at  first  o^ended,  but  ultimatelybegan  to  feel  amused 
by  the  offensive  peculiarities  of  the  old  man.  He  now  percdved  that 
he  was  eccentric  and  capricious,  and  that,  in  order  to  lure  any  informa- 
tion out  of  him,  it  would  be  necessary  to  watch  and  take  advantage  of 
the  disagreeable  whimsicalities  which  marked  his  character.  Patience, 
he  saw  dearly,  was  his  only  remedy. 

After  remamin^  in  the  biack  parlor  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
he  put  out  his  thm,  sharp  face,  with  a  grin  upon  it,  which  was  intended 
for  a  smile — tiie  expression  oi  which,  however,  was  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  We  will  talk  this  mattiier  over,"  he  said,  **  by  and  by.  I  have 
compared  the  hand-write  in  this  letther  wid  a  certificate  of  Father 
M^Mahon's,  that  I  have  for  many  years  in  my  possession.  Step  in- 
side in  the  mean  time ;  the  ould  woman  will  be  badk  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  she  comes  well  go  up  stairs  and  speak  about  it." 

The  stranger  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  felt  highly  gratified 
that  matters  seemed  about  to  take  a  more  &vorable  turn. 

^*  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  you  are  satisfied  that  I  am  fully  entitied  to 
any  confidence  you  may  feel  disposed  to  place  in  me  ?  " 

"The  priest  speaks  well  of  you,"  replied  Dunphy;  **but  then, 
sure  I  know  him ;  he's  so  kino-hearted  a  ci^eature,  that  any  one 
who  speaks  him  fair,  or  that  he  happens  to  take  a  fancy  to,  will  be 
sure  to  get  his  good  word.  It  isn't  much  assistance  I  can  give  you, 
and  it's  not  on  account  of  his  letther  altogether  that  I  do  it ;  but 
bekaise  I  think  the  time's  come,  or  rather  soon  will  be  come. 
Oh,  here,"  he  said,  "  is  the  ould  woman,  and  she'll  keep  the  shop. 
Now,  sir,  come  up  stairs,  if  you  plaise,  for  what  we  re  goin'  to 
talk  about  is  what  the  very  stones  oughtn't  to  hear  so  long  as  that 
man "^ 

He  paused,  and  instantly  checked  himself,  as  if  he  fdt  that  he  had 
already  gone  too  far. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  "  what  is  it  you  expect  frctoi  me  ?  Name 
it  at  wanst."  s 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  the  stranffer,  "  that  the  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Gourlay,  and  the  heir  of  his  property,  disappeared  very  mys- 
teriously and  suspiciously " 

**  Ana  so  did  tne  son  of  the  present  man,"  replied  Dunphy,  eyeing 
the  stranger  keenly. 

"  It  is  not  of  him  I  am  speaking,"  replied  the  other ;  "  although  at 
the  same  time  I  must  say,  that  if  I  could  find  a  trace  even  of  him  I 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  recover  him." 

The  old  man  looked  into  the  floor,  and  mused  for  some  time. 

"  It  was  a  strange  business,"  he  observed,  "  that  both  should  go— 
you  may  take  my  word,  there  has  been  mischief  and  revenge,  or  both, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  business." 

"The  worthy  priest,  whose   letter  I  presented  to  you    to-day. 
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led  me  to  suppose,  that  if  any  man  could  put  me  in  a  capacity  to 
throw  light  upon  it  you  could. 

•*He  didn't  say,  surely,  that  /  could  throw  light  upon  it — 
did  he?" 

"No,  certainly  not — ^but  that  if  any  man  cotddt  you  are  that 


man." 


"Ay,  ay,"  replied  old  Dunphy;  "all  bekaise  he  thinks  I  have 
a  regard  for  the  Gourlays.  That's  what  makes  him  suppose  that 
I  know  anything  about  the  business ;  just  as  if  I  was  in  the  saicrets 
of  the  family.  I  may  have  suspicions  like  other  people ;  but 
that's   all." 

"  Can  you  throw  out  no  hint,  or  g^ve  no  clew,  that  might  aid  me  in 
the  recovery  of  this  unhappy  young  man,  if  he  be  alive  ?  " 

"  You  did  well  to  add  that,  for  wno  can  tell  whether  he  is  or  not  ? 
— ^may  be  it's  only  thrashing  the  water  you  are,  after  aH." 

The  stranger  saw  the  old  fellow  haa  once  more  grown  cautious, 
and  avoided  giving  a  direct  reply  to  him ;  but  on  considering  the 
matter,  he  was,  after  all,  not  much  surprised  at  this.  The  subject 
involved  a  black  and  heinous  crime,  and  if  it  so  happened  that  Dun- 
phy could  in  any  way  have  been  implicated  in  or  connected  with 
it,  even  indirectly,  it  would  be  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
he  should  now  become  his  own  accuser.  Still  the  stranger  could 
observe  that  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  there  was  a  mystery  and 
tmea»ness  in  his  manner,  when  talking  of  it,  which  he  could  not 
shake  off. 

When  the  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  the  old  woman 
called  her  husband  down  in  o,  voice  that  seemed  somewhat  agitated, 
but  not,  as  far  as  he  could  guess,  disagreeably. 

"  Denis,  come  down  a  minute,"  she  said,  "  come  down,  will  you  ? 
here's  a  stranger  that  you  haven't  seen  for  some  time." 

"  What  stranger  ?  "  he  inquired^  peevishly.  "  Who  is  it  ?  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  bother  me — I'm  talkin'  with  a  gentleman." 

"  It's  Ginty." 

"  Ginty,  is  it  ?  "  said  he,  musing.  "  Well,  that's  odd,  too— to  think 
that  she  should  come  at  this  very  moment.     May  be,  the  hand  of 

G .     I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  a  minute  or  two — ^I'll  be  back 

immediately." 

He  went  down  stairs,  and  found  in  the  back  parlor  the  woman 
named  Ginty  Cooper,  the  same  fortune-teller  and  prophetess  whom 
we  have  already  described  to  the  reader. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  consider  her  appearance  not  as  an  inci- 
dent that  stirred  up  any  natural  affection  in  himself,  but  as  one 
that  he  looked  upon  as  extraordinary.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  experienced  a  sensation  of  surprise,  mingled  with  a  superstitious 
feeling,  that  startled  him  considerably,  by  her  imexpected  appear- 
ance at  that  particular  period.  He  did  not  resume  his  conversation 
with  the  stranger  for  at  least  twenty  minutes ;  but  the  latter  was 
perfectly  aware,  from  the  earnestness  of  their  voices,  although  their 
words  were  not  audible,  that  he  and  the  new-comer  were  dis- 
cussing some  topic  in  which  they  must  have  felt  a  very  deep 
interest  At  length  he  came  up  and  apologized  for  the  delay, 
adding: 

11 
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"With  regard  to  this  businesB,  it's  altogether  out  of  my  power  to 
give  you  any  assistanee.  I  have  nothing  but  my  suspicions,  and  it 
woulcui't  be  the  part  of  a  Chiistian  to  lay  a  crime  like  that  to  any 
man's  door  upon  mere  piess." 

"  If  you  know  anythmg  of  this  dark  transaction,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, whose  earnestness  of  manner  was  increase  by  his  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  by  an  impression  that  the  old  man  knew  more  about 
it  than  he  was  disposed  to  admit,  *^  and  will  not  enable  us  to  render 
justice  to  the  wronged  and  defrauded  orphan,  you  will  have  a  heavy 
reckoning  of  it — an  awful  one  when  you  meet  your  God.  By  the 
usual  course  of  nature  that  is  a  reckoning  that  must  soon  be  made. 
I  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  tamper  with  your  own  conscience,  nor, 
by  concealing  your  knowledge  of  this  great  crime,  to  peril  yoiu:  hopes 
of  eternal  happiness.  Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
justice  we  seeTk  will  not  stoop  to  those  who  have  been  merely  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  others." 

"  That's  all  very  fine  talk,"  repHed  Dunphv,  uneasily  however,  "  and 
from  the  high-flown  language  you  give  me,  I  take  you  to  be  a  lawyer ; 
but  if  you  were  ten  times  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge  to  the  back  of  that, 
a  man  can't  tell  what  he  doesn't  know." 

**Mark  me,"  replied  the  stranger,  assailing  him  through  his 
cupidity,  "  I  pledge  you  my  solemn  word  that  for  any  available  in- 
formation you  may  or  can  give  us  you  shall  be  most  Hberally  and 
amply  remunerateo." 

"1  have  money  enough,"  replied  Dunphy;  "that  is  to  say, 
as  much  as  barely  does  me,  for  the  wealthiest  of  us  cannot  bring 
it  to  the  grave.  I'm  thankful  to  you,  but  I  can  give  you  no  as- 
sistance." 

*^  Whom  do  you  suspect,  then  ? — ^whom  do  you  even  suspect  P  " 

"Hut! — ^why,  the  man  that  every  one  suspects — Sir  ITiomas 
Gourlay." 

"  And  upon  what  grounds,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Why,  simply  because  no  other  man  had  any  interest  in  getting  the 
child  removed.  Every  one  knows  he's  a  dark  tyrannical  bad  man, 
that  wouldn't  be  apt  to  scruple  at  anything.  There  now,"  he  added, 
"  that  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  and  I  suppose  it's  not  more  than  you 
knew  yourself  before." 

In  order  to  close  the  dialogue  he  stood  up,  £uid  at  once  led 
the  way  down  to  the  back  parlor,  where  the  stranger,  on  following 
him,  found  Ginty  Cooper  and  the  old  woman  in  close  conversation, 
which  instantly  ceased  when  they  made  their  appearance. 

The  stranger,  chagrined  and  vexed  at  his  want  of  success,  was  about 
to  depart,  when  Dunphy's  wife  said : 

"  May  be,  sir,  you'd  wish  to  set  your  fortune  tould  ?  bekaise,  if  you 
would,  here's  a  woman  that  wiB  tell  it  to  you,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  she'll  tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  humor  for  such  nonsense,  my  good  woman ;  I  have 
much  more  important  matters  to  think  of,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  suppose 
the  woman  tdsnes  to  have  her  hand  crossed  with  silver  j  well,  it  shall 
be  done.  Here,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  offering  her  money,  "  ac- 
cept this,  and  spare  yoiu:  prophecy." 

"  I  will  not  nave  yd|ir  money,  sir,"  replied  the  prophetess ;  "  and 
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I  say  80  to  let  you  know  that  Pm  not  an  impostor.    Be  advised,  and 
hear  me— show  me  your  hand." 

The  startling  and  ahnost  supernatural  appearance  of  the  woman 
struck  him  very  forcibly,  and  wim  a  kind  of  good-humored  impatience^ 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her.  **  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  test  the 
truth  of  what  jou  promise." 

She  took  it  mto  hers,  and  after  examining  the  lines  for  a  few  seconds 
said,  **  The  lines  in  your  hand,  sir,  are  very  legible — so  much  so  that 
I  can  read  your  name  in  it — and  it's  a  name  which  very  &w  in  this 
country  know." 

The  stranger  started  with  astonishment,  and  was  about  to  speak,  but 
she  si^ed  to  him  to  be  silent 

"  1^u  are  in  love,"  she  continued,  "  and  yoiu:  sweetheart  loves  you 
dearly.  You  saw  her  this  morning,  and  you  would  give  a  trifle  to 
know  where  she  will  be  to-morrow.  You  travelled  with  her  last  night 
and  didn't  know  it — and  the  business  that  brought  you  to  town  wiU 
prosper." 

**  You  say  you  know  my  name,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  if  so,  write 
it  on  a  slip  of  paper." 

She  hesitated  a  moment 

"  Will  it  do,"  she  asked,  "  if  I  give  you  the  initials  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  **  the  name  in  full — and  I  think  you  are  fairly 
caught" 

She  gave  no  reply,  but  having  got  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pen,  went 
to  the  wall  and  knocked  three  times,  repeating  some  unintelligible 
words  with  an  appearance  of  great  solemnity  and  mystery.  Having 
knocked,  she  apphed  her  ear  to  the  wall  three  times  also,  after  whi(£ 
she  seemed  satisfied. 

The  stranger  of  course  imputed  all  this  to  imposture ;  but  when  he 
reflected  upon  what  she  haa  already  told  him,  he  felt  perfectly  con- 
founded with  amazement.  The  prophetess  then  went  to  her  mther's 
counter  and  vnrote  something  upon  a  small  fra^ent  of  paper,  which 
she  handed  to  him.  No  earthly  language  could  now  express  his  as- 
tonishment, not  horn  any  belief  he  entertained  that  she  possessed  su- 
pernatural power,  but  from  the  almost  incredible  &ct  that  she  could 
nave  knovm  so  much  of  a  man's  affairs  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
her,  and  te  whom  she  was  herself  unknown. 

"  Well,  it  is  odd  enough,"  he  added ;  "  but  this  knocking  on  the 
wall  and  listening  was  useless  jugglery.  Did  you  not  say,  vmen  first 
you  inspected  my  hand,  that  you  could  read  my  name  in  the  lines  of 
it  ?  then,  of  course,  you  knew  it  before  you  knocked  at  the  wall — the 
knocking,  therefore,  was  imposture." 

"  I  knew  the  name,"  she  replied,  "  the  moment  I  looked  into  your 
hand,  but  I  was  obliged  to  ask  permission  to  reveal  it.  Your  observa- 
tion, however,  vras  very  natural  It  may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  a  conso- 
lation for  you  to  know  that  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  mention  it  to  any  one 
but  yourself  and  one  other  person." 

**  A  man  or  woman  P  " 

«  A  w)man-6he  you  »iw  this  morning." 

"  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,"  observed  the  stranger,  "  the  men- 
tion of  my  name  at  present  would  place  me  in  both  difficulty  and 
danger ;  so  that  I  hope  you'll  keep  it  secret" 
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She  threw  the  slip  of  paper  into  the  fire.  **  There  it  fies,"  she  re- 
plied, **  and  you  might  as  well  read  it  in  those  white  ashes  as  extract 
it  from  me  mitil  the  proper  time  ccnnes.  But  with  respect  to  it,  there 
is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you  before  you  go." 

"  What  IS  that,  pray  ?  " 

'*  It  is  a  name  you  will  not  carry  long.  Ask  me  no  more  questions. 
I  have  already  said  you  will  succeed  in  the  object  of  your  pursuit,  but 
not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Take  my  advice,  ana  never  go 
anywhere  without  a  case  of  loaded  pistols.  I  have  good  reasons  for 
saying  so.     Now  pass  on,  for  I  am  silent" 

There  was  an  air  of  confidence  and  superiority  about  her  as  she  ut- 
tered these  words — a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  power — of  a  privilege  to 
command,  by  which  the  stranger  felt  himself  involuntarily  influenced. 
He  once  more  offered  her  money,  but,  vrith  a  motion  of  her  hand,  she 
silently,  and  somewhat  indignantly  refiised  it 

Whilst  this  singular  exhibition  took  place,  the  stranger  observed 
the  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  expression  of  the  old  man's  coun- 
tenance. It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  describe  it  He  seemed  to 
experience  a  feeling  of  satis&ction  and  triumph  at  the  revelations 
the  woman  had  made ;  added  to  which  was  something  that  might 
be  termed  shrewd,  ironical,  and  derisive.  In  fact,  his  &ce  bore  no  bad 
resemblance  to  that  of  Mephistophiles,  as  represented  in  Retsch^s 
powerful  conception  and  delmeation  of  it  in  his  illustration  of  Goe- 
the*B  "  Faust,"  so  inimitably  translated  by  our  admirable  coxmtryman, 
Anster. 

The  stranger  now  locked  at  his  watch,  bade  them  good  day,  and 
took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  LADY  OOURLAY  AND  THE  STRANGER — ^DANDT 
DULCIMER  MAKES  A  DISCOVERY — ^THE  STRANGER  RECEIVES  MYS- 
TERIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

From  Constitution-hill  our  friend  drove  directly  to  Merrion-square, 
the  residence  of  Lady  Gourlay,  whom  he  found  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  welcomed  him  with  a  courtesy  that  was  expressive  at 
once  of  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  hope.  She  extended  her  hstnd  to  him 
and  said,  after  the  usual  greetings  were  over : 

"  I  fear  to  ask  what  the  result  of  your  journey  has  been — ^for  I  can- 
not, alas !  read  any  expression  of  success  in  your  countenance." 

"  As  yet,"  replied  the  stranger, "  I  have  not  been  successful,  madam ; 
but  I  do  not  despair.  I  am,  and  have  been,  acting  under  an  impres- 
sion, that  we  shall  ultimately  succeed ;  and  aldiough  I  can  hold  out  to 
your  ladyship  but  very  slender  hopes,  if  any,  still  I  would  say,  do  not 
despair." 

Lady  Gourlay  was  about  forty-eight,  and  although  sorrow,  and 
the  bitter  calamity  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
had  left  their  severe  traces  upon  her  constitution  and  features,  still 
she  was  a  woman  on  whom  no  one  could  look  without  deep  interest 
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and  gympathy.  Even  at  that  age,  her  fine  form  and  extraordinary 
beauty  bore  up  in  a  most  surprising  manner  against  her  sufferings 
Her  figure  was  tall — ^its  proportions  admirable;  and  her  beauty 
faded  it  is  true,  still  made  the  spectator  feel,  with  a  kind  of  wonder 
what  it  must  have  been  when  she  was  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  un 
touched  by  afiSiction.  She  possessed  that  sober  elegance  of  mannei 
that  was  in  melancholy  accordance  with  her  fate;  and  evinced  in 
every  movement  a  natural  dignity  that  excited  more  than  ordinary 
respect  and  sympathy  for  her  character  and  the  sorrows  she  had  suf- 
fered. Her  face  was  oval,  and  had  been  always  of  that  healthy  pale- 
ness than  which,  when  associated  with  symmetry  and  expression — as 
was  the  case  wilii  her — ^there  is  nothing  more  lovely  among  women. 
Her  eyes,  which  were  a  dark  brown,  had  lost,  it  is  true,  much  of  the 
lustre  and  sparkle  of  early  life ;  but  this  was  succeeded  by  a  mild  and 
meUow  light  to  which  an  abidbg  sorrow  had  imparted  an  expression 
that  was  mil  of  melancholy  beauty. 

For  many  years  past,  indeed,  ever  since  the  disappearance  of  her 
only  child,  she  had  led  a  secluded  life,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
Christian  virtues  of  charity  and  benevolence ;  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  anything  like  ostentatious  display.  Still,  such  is  the 
structure  of  society,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  virtues  for 
which  she  was  remarkable  to  any  practical  extent,  .without  the 
world  by  degrees  becoming  cognizant  of  the  secret.  The  very  re- 
cipients themselves,  in  the  fulness  of  their  heart,  will  commit 
a  grateful  breach  of  Confidence  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
quarreL 

Ck)nsoled,  as  far  •as  any  consolation  could  reach  her,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  good,  as  well  as  by  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  she 
led  a  life  which  we  regret  so  few  in  her  social  position  are  disposed 
to  imitate.  For  many  years  before  the  period  at  which  our  narrative 
commences,  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  recovering  her  child, 
if  indeed  he  was  alive.  Whether  he  had  perished  by  an  accidental 
death  in  some  place  where  his  body  could  not  be  discovered — 
whether  he  had  been  murdered,  or  kidnapped,  were  dreadful  con- 
tingencies that  wrung  the  mother's  soul  with  agony.  But  as  habits 
of  endurance  give  to  the  body  stronger  powers  of  resistance,  so  does 
time  by  degrees  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  influence  of  sorrow. 
A  blameless  life,  therefore,  varied  only  by  its  unob'trusive  charities, 
together  with  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  took  much  of  the 
sting  from  affliction,  but  could  not  wholly  eradicate  it.  Had  her 
child  died  in  her  arms — ^had  she  closed  hia  innocent  eyes  with  her 
own  hands,  and  given  the  mother's  last  kiss  to  those  pale  lips  on 
which  the  smile  of  afiection  was  never  more  to  sit — ^had  she  been  able 
to  go,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  her  childless  heart,  pour  her  sorrow  over 
his  grave — she  would  have  felt  that  his  death,  compared  -with  the 
darkness  and  uncertainty  by  which  she  was  enveloped,  would  have 
been  comparatively  a  mitigated  dispensation,  for  which  the  heart  ought 
to  feel  almost  thankful. 

The  death  of  Corbet,  her  steward,  found  her  in  that  mournful  ap- 
athy under  which  she  had  labored  for  years.  Indeed  she  resembled 
a  certain  class  of  invalids  who   are  afflicted  with  some  secret  ail- 

11* 
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ment,  which  is  not  much  felt  unless  when  an  unexpected  pressure, 
or  sudden  change  of  posture,  causes  them  to  feel  the  pang  which  it 
inflicts.  From  the  moment  that  the  words  of  the  dymg  man  shed 
the  serenity  of  hope  over  her  mind,  and  revived  in  her  heart 
all  those  tender  aspvations  of  maternal  affection  which,  as  associated 
with  the  recovery  of  her  child,  had  nearly  perished  out  of  it — 
from  that  moment,  we  say,  the  extreme  iHttemess  of  her  a£9iction  had 
departed. 

She  had  already  suffered  too  much,  however,  to  allow  herself 
to  be  cammed  beyond  unreasonable  bounds  by  sanguine  and  impru- 
dent expectations.  Her  rule  of  heart  and  <^  conduct  was  simple,  but 
true — she  trusted  in  God  and  in  the  justice  of  his  providence. 

On  hearmg  the  stranger's  want  of  success,  she  felt  more  affect- 
ed by  that  than  by  the  fiunt  consolation  which  he  endeavored 
to  hold  out  to  her,  and  a  few  bitter  tears  ran  slowly  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Hope  had  altogether  ffone,"  said  she,  "  and  with  hope  that  power 
in  the  heart  to  cherish  the  sorrow  which  it  sustains ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  death  had  thrown  me  into  that  apathy,  which  qualifies 
but  cannot  destroy  the  painful  consequences  of  reflection.  That 
which  presses  upon  me  now,  is  the  fear  that  although  he  may  still  live, 
as  unquestionably  Corbet  on  his  death-bed  had  assured  me,  yet  it  is 
possible  ^e  may  never  recover  him.  In  that  case  he  is  dead  to  lae — 
lost  for  ever." 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  offer  yomr  ladyship  consolation,"  replied 
the  stranger;  "but  I  would  suggest  simply,  that  the  dying  words 
of  your  steward,  perhaps,  may  be  looked  upon  as  -the  first  opening 
— tne  dawn  of  a  noperal  issue.  I  think  we  may  fairly  and  reason- 
ably calcidate  that  your  son  lives.  Take  courage,  madam.  In  our 
efforts  to  trace  him,  remember  that  we  have  only  commenced  opera- 
tions. Every  day  and  every  successive  attempt  to  penetrate  this 
painful  mystery  will,  I  trust,  furnish  us  with  additional  materials  for 
success." 

"  May  God  grant  it ! "  replied  her  ladyship ;  "  for  if  we  fail,  my 
wounds  will  have  been  again  torn  open  in  vain.  Better  a  thousand 
times  that  that  hope  had  never  reached  me.'* 

"  True,  indeed,  madam,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  still  take  what 
comfort  you  can.  Think  of  your  brother-in-law ;  he  also  has  lost  his 
child,  ana  bears  it  well." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  you  forget  that  he  has  one  still  left, 
and  that  I  am  childless.  If  there  be  a  solitary  being  on  earth,  it  is 
a  childless  and  a  ^^idowed  mother — a  widow  who  has  known  a  mother's 
love — a  wife  who  has  experienced  the  tender  and  manly  affection  of  a 
devoted  husband." 

"1  grant,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  bitter  fate." 

"As  for  my  brother-in-law,"  she  proceeded,  "the  child  which 
God,  in  his  love,  has  spared  to  him  is  a  compensation  almost  for 
any  loss.  I  trust  he  loves  and  cherishes  her  as  he  ought,  and  as  I 
am  told  she  deserves.  There  has  been  no  communication  between 
us  ever  since  my  maniage.  Edward  and  he,  though  brothers,  were 
as  different  as  day  and  night.  Unless  once  or  twice,  I  never  even 
6aw  my  niecei  and    only  then   at   a  distance ;    nor  has  a  word 
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ever  passed  between  us.  They  tell  me  she  is  an  angel  in  goodnessi 
as  well  as  in  beauty,  and  that  her  accomplishments  are  extraordinary 
— but  / — ^I,  alas ! — am  alone  and  childless." 

The  stranger's  heart  palpitated;  and  had  Lady  Gourlay  enter- 
tained any  suspicion  of  his  attachment,  she  might  have  perceived  his 
agitation.     He  also  felt  deep  sympathy  with  Lady  Gourlay. 

"  Do  not  say  childless,  madam,'*  he  replied.  "  Your  laayship  must 
hope  for  the  best." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  P  "  she  asked.  "  Did  you  see  the  young 
man?" 

"  I  saw  him,  madam ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  out  of 
him.  That  he  is  wrapped  in  some  deep  mystery  is  unquestionable. 
I  got  a  letter,  however,  from  an  amiable  Roman-catholic  clergj^- 
man,  the  parish  priest  of  BaUytrain,  to  a  man  named  Dunphy,  wno 
lives  in  a  street  called  Constitution-hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city." 

"  He  is  a  relation,  I  understand,  of  Edward  Corbet,  who  died  in 
my  service,"  replied  her  ladyship,  with  an  interest  that  seemed 
instantly  to  awaken  her.  "  Well,  said  she,  eagerly,  "  what  was  the 
result  ?    Did  you  present  the  letter  ?  " 

"I  presented  tne  letter,  my  lady;  and  had  at  first  strong 
hopes — no,  not  at  first — ^but  in  the  course  of  oiur  conversation.  He 
dropped  unconscious  hints  that  induce  me  to  suspect  he  knows  more 
about  the  fete  of  your  son  than  he  wishes  to  acknowledge.  It  struck 
me  that  he  might  have  been  an  agent  in  this  black  busmess,  and,  on 
that  account,  that  he  is  afraid  to  eliminate  himself.  I  have,  besides," 
he  added,  smilingly,  "  had  the  gratification  to  have  heard  a  prophecy 
uttered,  by  which  1  was  assured  of  ultimate  success  in  my  efforts  to 
trace  out  your  son ; — a  prophecy  uttered  under  and  accompanied  by 
circumstances  so  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  as  to  confound 
and  amaze  me." 

He  then  detailed  to  her  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  old 
Dunphy  and  the  fortune-teller,' suppressing  all  allusion  to  what  the 
latter  had  said  concerning  Lucy  and  himself.  After  which.  Lady 
Gourlay  paused  for  some  time,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  what  construc- 
tion to  put  upon  it. 

"  It  IS  very  strange,"  she  at  length  observed ;  **  ihstt  woman  has 
been  here,  I  think,  several  times,  visiting  her  late  brother,  who  left 
her  some  money  at  his  death.  Is  she  not  extremely  pale  and  wild- 
looking?" 

"  So  much  so,  madam,  that  there  is  something  awfid  and  almost 
supernatural-looking  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  features. 
I  nave  certainly  never  seen  such  a  fece  before  on  a  denizen  of 
this  life." 

"  It  is  strange,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "  that  she  should  have  taken 
upon  her  the  odious  character  of  a  fortune-teller.  I  was  not  aware 
of  that.  Corbet,  I  know,  had  a  sister,  who  was  deranged  for  some 
time ;  perhaps  this  is  she,  and  that  the  gift  of  fortune-telling  to  which 
she  pretends  may  be  a  monomania  or  some  other  delusion  that  her 
unhappy  malady  has  left  behind  it." 

"  VeiT  likely,  my  lady,"  replied  the  other ;  "  nothing  more  proba- 
ble.    The  feet  you  mention  accounts  both  for  her  strange  appearance 
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ftDd  conduct  Still  I  must  say,  that  so  fiur  as  I  had  an  opTxnrtunity 
of  observing,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  obvious  trace  of  insanity 
about  her." 

"  Well/'  she  exclaimed,  **  we  know  that  to  foretell  future  events 
is  not  now  one  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  mortals.  I  will  place 
my  assurance  in  the  justice  of  God's  goodness  and  providence,  and 
not  in  the  delusions  of  a  poor  maniac,  or,  perhaps,  of  an  impostor. 
What  course  do  you  propose  taking  now  ?  " 

'^•I  have  not  yet  determined,  madam.  I  think  I  will  see  this  old 
Dunphy  again.  He  told  me  that  he  certainly  suspected  your  brotheiv 
in-law,  but  assured  me  that  he  had  no  specific  groun<u  for  his  sus- 
picions— beyond  the  simple  &ct,  that  Su:  Thomas  would  be  the 
principal  gainer  by  the  child's  removal.  At  all  events,  I  shall  see  him 
once  more  to-morrow." 

"  What  stay  will  you  make  in  town  P  " 

^I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  say,  my  lady.  I  have  other 
matters,  of  which  your  ladyship  is  aware,  to  look  after.  My  own 
rights  must  be  vindicated;  ana  I  dare  say  you  will  not  regret  to 
hear  that  everything  is  in  a  proper  train.  We  want  only  one  link  of 
the  chain.  An  important  document  is  wanting ;  but  I  think  it  wili 
isoon  be  in  our  hands.  Who  knows,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  but  your 
ladyship  and  I  may  ere  long  be  able  to  congratulate  each  other  upon 
our  mutual  success?  And  now,  madam,  permit  me  to  take  my 
leave.  I  am  not  without  hope  on  yornr  account;  but  of  this  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  my  most  strenuous  exertions  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  object  nearest  your  heart." 

"Alas,"  she  replied,  as  she  stood  up,  "it  is  neither  title  nor 
wealth  that  I  covet  Give  me  my  child — restore  me  my  child — 
and  I  shall  be  happy.  That  is  the  simple  ambition  of  his  mother's 
heart  I  wish  Sir  Thomas  to  understand  that  I  shall  allow  him  to 
enjoy  both  title  and  estates  during  his  life,  if,  knowing  where  my 
child  is,  he  will  restore  him  to  my  heart  I  will  bind  myself  by 
the  most  solemn  forms  and  engagements  to  this.  Perhaps  that 
might  satisfy  him." 

They  then  shook  hands  and  separated,  the  stranger  involuntarily 
influenced  by  the  confident  predictions  of  Ginty  Cooper,  although 
he  was  really  afraid  to  say  so ;  whilst  Lady  Gourlay  felt  her  heart 
at  one  time  elevated  by  the  dawn  of  hope  that  had  arisen,  and 
again  depressed  by  the  darkness  which  nung  over  the  fate  of 
her  son. 

His  next  visit  was  to  his  attorney,  Bimey,  who  had  been  a  day 
or  two  in  town,  and  whom  he  found  in  his  ofiice  in  Gloucester- 
street 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bimey,"  he  inquired,  "  what  advance  are  you  mak- 
ing ?*' 

"  Why,"  repHed  Bimey,  "  the  state  of  our  case  is  this :  if  Mrs. 
Norton  could  be  traced  we  might  manage  without  the  documents 
you  have  lost ; — ^by  the  way,  have  you  any  notion  where  the  scoun- 
drel might  be  whom  you  suspect  of  having  taken  them  ?  " 

"  What !  M*Bride  ?  I  was  told,  as  I  mentioned  before,  that  he 
and  the  Frenchwoman  went  to  America,  leaving  his  unfortunate 
wife  behind  him.    I  could  easily  forgive  the  rascal  for  the  money 
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he  took ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  documents  and  the  money 
were  both  in  the  same  pocket-book.  He  knew  their  value,  however, 
for  unfortunately  he  was  fully  in  my  confidence.  The  fellow  was  in- 
sane about  the  girl,  and  I  think  it  was  love  more  than  dishonesty  that 
tempted  him  to  the  act  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  return 
me  the  papers  if  he  knew  where  to  send  them." 

"  Have  jou  any  notion  where  the  wife  is  ?  " 

**  None  m  the  world,  unless  that  she  is  somewhere  in  this  country, 
having  set  out  for  it  a  fortnight  before  I  left  Paris." 

**As  the  matter  stands,  then,"  replied  Birney,  "we  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  to  France  in  order  to  get  a  fresh  copy  of  the  death 
and  the  marriage  properly  attested — or,  I  should  rather  say,of  the  mar- 
riage and  the  death.  This  will  complete  our  documentcury  evidence ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Norton,  who  was  her  maid  at  the  time, 
and  a  witness  of  both  the  death  and  marriage,  cannot  be  found, 
although  she  was  seen  in  Dublin  about  three  months  ago.  I  have 
advertised  several  times  for  her  in  the  papers,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
cannot  find  her  whereabouts  at  all.  I  fear,  however,  and  so  does  the 
attorney-general,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  our  purpose 
without  her." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Let  us  continue 
the  advertisements ;  perhaps  she  may  turn  up  yet.  As  to  the  other 
pursuit,  touching  the  lost  child,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  There  are 
but  slight  grounds  for  hope,  and  yet  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  de- 
spair, although  I  cannot  tell  why." 

"  It  cannot  be  possible,"  observed  Birney,  "  that  that  wicked  old 
baronet  could  ultimately  prosper  in  his  viUany.  I  speak,  of  course, 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  is,  or  was,  at  the  bottom  of  the  busi- 
ness. Your  safest  and  best  plan  1%  to  find  out  his  agents  in  the  busi- 
ness, if  it  can  be  done."  % 

"I  shall  leave  nothing  unattempted,"  replied  the  other  j  "and  if 
we  fail,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satis&ction  of  having  done  our  duty. 
The  lapse  of  time,  however,  is  against  us ; — ^perhaps  the  agents  are 
dead." 

"  If  this  man  is  guilty,"  said  the  attorney,  "  he  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  modem  Macbeth.  However,  go  on,  and  keep  up 
your  resolution  ;  effort  will  do  much.  I  hope  in  this  case — ^in  Dotn 
cases — ^it  will  do  alL" 

After  some  further  conversation  upon  the  matter  in  question, 
which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  detaQ  here,  the  stranger  made  an 
excursion  to  the  country,  and  returned  about  ax  o'clock  to  his  ho- 
teL  Here  he  found  Dandy  Dulcimer  before  him,  evidently  brim- 
ful of  some  important  information  on  which  he  (Dandy)  seemed 
to  place  a  high  value,  and  which  gave  to  his  naturally  oroll  coun- 
tenance such  an  expression  of  mock  gra^ity,  as  was  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme. 

"What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  his  master;  "you  look 
very  big  and  important  just  now.    I  hope  you    have  not  been 


Dandv  compressed  his  lips  as  if  his.  master's  fate  depended  upon 
his  words,  and  pointing  with  his  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  Wick- 
low,  rephed : 
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*•  The  deed  is  done,  sip— the  deed  is  done." 

«  What  deed,  sirra  ?  " 

"  Weren't  you  tould  the  stuff  that  was  in  me  ?  "  he  replied.  "  But 
Ood  has  gifted  me,  and  sure  that's  one  comfort,  glory  be  to  his  name. 
Weren't " 

"  Explain  yourself,  sir ! "  said  his  master,  authoritatively.  — 
**What  do  you  mean  by  *the  deed  is  done?'  .You  haven't  got 
married,  I  hope.  Perhaps  the  cousin  you  went  to  see  was  your 
sweetheart  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  haven't  got  married.  Gk)d  keep  me  a  little  while 
longer  from  sich  a  calamity !  But  I  have  put  you  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing so." 

"  How,  sirra — ^put  me  into  a  state  of  calamity  ?  Do  you  call  lliat 
a  service  ?  " 

"  A  state  of  repentance,  sir,  they  say,  is  a  state  of  grace ;  an* 
when  one's  in  a  state  of  grace  they  can  make  their  soul ;  and  any- 
thing, you  know,  that  enables  one  to  make  his  soul,  is  surely  for  ms 
good." 

"  Why,  then,  say  *  God  forbid,'  when  I  supposed  you  had  yourself 
got  married  ?  " 

"Bekaise  Fm  a  sinner,  sir, — a  good  deal  hardened  or  so, — and 
haven't  the  grace  even  to  wish  for  such  a  state  of  grace." 

**  Well,  but  what  deed  is  this  you  have  done  P  and  no  more  of  your 
gesticulations." 

"  Don't  you  undherstand,  sir  ? "  he  replied,  extending  the  digit 
once  more  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  comic  signifi- 
cance. 

"  She's  safe,  sir.     Miss  Gourlay — ^I  have  her." 

"  How,  you  impudent  scoundrel,*what  kind  of  language  is  this  to 
apply  to  Miss  Gourlay  ?  " 

"  Troth,  an*  I  have  ner  safe,"  replied  the  pertinacious  Dandy.  **  Safe 
as  a  hare  in  her  form  ;  but  it  is  for  your  honor  I  have  her.  Cousin ! 
oh,  the  divil  a  cousin  has  Dandy  wicfin  the  four  walls  of  Dublin  town ; 
but  well  becomes  me,  I  took  a  post-chaise,  no  less,  and  followed  her 
hot  foot — ^never  lost  sight  of  her,  even  while  you'd  wink,  till  I  seen 
her  housed." 

"  Explain  yourself,  sirra." 

"  Faith,  sir,  all  the  explanation  I  have  to  give  you've  got,  barrin' 
where  she  lives." 

The  stranger  instantly  thought  of  Lucy's  caution,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent determined  not  to  embarrass  himself  with  a  knowledge  of  her 
residence ;  "  lest,"  as  she  said,  "  her  father  might  demand  from  him 
whether  he  was  aware  of  it."  In  that  case  he  felt  fully  the  truth 
and  justness  of  her  injunctions.  Should  Sir  Thomas  put  tiie  question 
to  him  he  could  not  betray  her^  nor  could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  stain 
his  conscience  by  a  deliberate  falsehood ;  for,  in  truth,  he  was  the  soul 
of  honor  itself. 

"Harkee,  Dandy,"  said  he,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
pleased with  him,  although  he  affected  to  be  so, — "  if  you  wish  to 
remain  in  my  service  keep  the  secret  of  Miss  Gourlay's  residence — 
a  secret  not  only  from  me,  but  from  every  human  being  that  lives. 
Ifou  have  taken  a  most  imwarrantable  and  impudent  liberty  in 
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fellowin^  her  as  you  did.  You  know  not,  sirra,  how  you  may  have 
implicated  both  her  and  me  by  such  conduct,  especially  the  young 
lady.  You  are  known  to  be  In  my  service ;  although,  for  certain 
reasons,  I  do  not  intend  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  put  you  into 
livery ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  sir,  also,  that  it  will  oe  taken  for 
granted  that  you  acted  by  my  orders.  Now,  sir,  keep  that  secret 
to  yourself,  and  let  it  not  pass  your  lips  until  I  may  think  proper 
to  ask  you  for  it.'* 

One  evening,  on  the  second  day  after  this,  he  reached  his  hotel 
at  six  o'clock,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  a  young  lad,  dancing 
up  to  him,  asked  in  a  whisper  if  that  was  for  him,  at  the  same  time 

S resenting  a  note.     The  other,  looking  at  it,  saw  that  it  was  ad- 
ressed  to  him  only  by  his  initials. 
"  I  think  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  he ;  **  from  whom  did  it  come,  do 
you  know  ?  " 

The  lad,  instead  of  giving  him  any  reply,  took  instantly  to  his 
heels,  a&  if  he  had  been  pursued  for  life  and  death,  without  even 
waiting  to  solicit  the  gratuity  which  is  usually  expected  on  such 
occasions.  Our  friend  took  it  for  granted  that  it  had  come  from  the 
fortune-teller,  Ginty  Cooper ;  but  on  opening  it  he  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  writing  most  cer- 
tainlv  was  not  that  of  this  extraordinary  sibyl.  The  hand  in  which 
she  had  written  his  name  was  precisely  sucn  as  one  would  expect 
from  such  a  woman — rude  ana  vulgar — ^whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  the  note  was  elegant  and  lady-like.  The  contents  were  as 
follows : 

"  Sm, — On  receipt  of  this  you  will,  if  5'ou  wish  to  wosper  in  that 
which  you  have  undertaken  to  accomplish,  hasten  to  Ballytrain,  and 
secure  the  person  of  a  yoimg  man  named  Fenton,  who  lives  in  or 
about  the  town.  You  will  claim  him  as  the  lawfiil  heir  of  the  title 
and  property  of  Red  Hall,  for  such  in  fact  he  is.  Go  then  to  Sir 
Thomas  Grourlay,  and  ask  him  the  following  questions  : 

"  Ist.  Did  he  not  one  night,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  engage  a  man 
who  was  so  ingeniously  masked  that  the  child  neither  perceived  the 
mask,  nor  knew  the  man's  person,  to  lure  him  from  Red  Hall,  under 
the  pretence  of  bringii^  him  to  see  a  puppet  show  ? 

"  2nd.  Did  not  Sir  Thomas  give  instructions  to  this  man  to  take 
him  out  of  his  pathy  out  of  liis  sight,  and  otd  of  his  hearing  ? 

"  3rd.  Was  not  this  man  well  rewarded  by  Sir  Thomas  for  that 
act? 

**  There  are  other  questions  in  connection  with  the  affair  that  could 
be  put,  but  at  present  they  would  be  unseasonable.  The  curtain 
of  this  dark  drama  is  beginning  to  rise ;  truth  will,  ere  long,  be 
vindicated,  justice  rendered  to  the  defrauded  orphan,  and  guilt  pun- 
ished. 

"  A  Lover  of  Justice." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  feeUngs  with  which  the  stranger 
perused  this  welcome  but  mysterious  document.  To  him,  it  was  one 
of  great  pleasure,  and  also  of  exceedingly  great  pain.  Here  was 
Bomethiog  like  a  clew  to  the  discovery  which  he  was  so  deeply  in- 
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terested  in  making.  But,  then,  at  whose  expense  was  this  discoy- 
ery  to  be  made  ?  He  was  betrothed  to  Lucy  Gourlay,  and  here  he 
was  compelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  drag  ner  &ther  forth  to  pub- 
lic exposure,  as  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye.  What  would  Lucy 
say  to  this  P  What  would  she  say  to  tne  man  who  should  entail  the 
heavy  ignominy  with  which  a  discovery  of  this  atrocious  crime  must 
blacken  her  father's  name  ?  He  knew  the  high  and  proud  principles 
by  which  she  was  actuated,  and  he  knew  how  deeply  the  disgrace  of 
a  guilty  parent  would  affect  her  sensitive  spirit.  Yet  what  was  he 
to  do  ?  ^¥as  the  iniquity  of  this  ambitious  and  bad  man  to  deprive 
the  virtuous  and  benevolent  woman — ^the  Mend  of  the  poor  and  des- 
titute, the  loving  mother,  the  affectionate  wife  who  had  enshrined 
her  departed  husband  in  the  sorrowful  recesses  of  her  pure  and  vir- 
tuous heart,  was  this  cold-blooded  sind  cruel  tyrant  to  work  out  his 
diabolical  purposes  without  any  effort  being  made  to  check  him  in  his 
career  of  guilt,  or  to  justify  her  pious  trust  in  that  Ood  to  whom  she 
looked  for  protection  and  justice  ?  No,  he  knew  Lucy  too  well ;  he 
knew  that  ner  extraordinary  sense  of  truth  and  honor  would  justify 
him  in  the  steps  he  might  be  forced  to  take,  and  that  whatever  might 
be  the  result,  ne  at  least  was  the  last  man  whom  she  could  blame 
for  rendering  justice  to  the  widow  of  her  father's  brother.  But 
then,  again,  what  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  anonymous  informa- 
tion— information  which,  after  all,  was  but  limited  and  obscure.^ 
Yet  it  was  evident  that  the  writer — a  female  beyond  question — who- 
ever she  was,  must  be  perfectly  conversant  with  his  motives  and  his 
objects.  And  if  in  volunteering  him  directions  how  to  proceed,  she 
had  any  purpose  adversative  to  his,  her  note  was  without  meaning. 
Besides,  sne  only  reawakened  the  suspicion  which  he  himself  had 
entertained  with  respect  to  Fenton.  At  all  events,  to  act  upon  the 
hints  contained  in  the  note,  might  lead  to  something  capable  of 
breaking  the  hitherto  impenetrable  cloud  under  which  this  melan- 
choly transaction  lay ;  and  if  it  failed  to  do  this,  he  (the  stranger) 
could  not  possibly  stand  worse  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay  than  he  did  already.  In  God's  name,  then,  he  would  make 
the  experiment ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  mail  coach  adventures  in  fu- 
ture, he  would  post  it  back  to  Ball3rtrain  as  quietly,  and  with  as  little 
observation  as  posable. 

He  accordingly  ordered  Dandy  to  make  such  slight  preparations 
as  were  necessary  for  their  return  to  that  town,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to  old  Dunphy  of  Constitu- 
tion-hilL 

On  arriving  at  the  huckster's,  he  found  him  in  the  back  room,  or 
parlor,  to  wmch  we  have  before  alluded.  The  old  man's  manner 
was,  he  thought,  considerably  changed  for  the  better.  He  received 
him  with  more  complacency,  and  seemed  as  if  he  felt  something 
like  regret  for  the  harshness  of  his  manner  towards  him  during  his 
first  visit. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  it  fair  to  ask  you,  how  you  have  got  on  in 
ferretin'  out  this  black  business  ?  " 

There  are  some  words  so  completely  low  and  offensive  in  their 
own  nature,  that  no  matter  how  kind  and  honest  the  intention  of 
the  speaker  may  be,  they  are  certain  to  vex  and  annoy  those  to 
whom  they  are  applied. 
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**  Ferreting  ow;^ /"  thought  the  stranger — ^"what  does  the  old 
scoundrel  mean  ? "  Yet,  on  second  consideration,  he  could  not  for 
the  soul  of  him  avoid  admitting  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
task  he  was  engaged  in,  it  was  by  no  means  an  inappropriate  illuch 
tration. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  we  have  made  no  progress,  but  we  still  trust  that 
you  will  enable  us  to  advance  a  step.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
we  only  wish  to  come  at  the  principals.  Their  mere  instruments  we 
overlook.    You  seem  to  be  a  poor  man — ^but  listen  to  me — if  you  can 

§ive  us  any  assistance  in  this  affair,  you  shall  be  an  independent  one 
uring  the  remainder  of  your  life.  "Provided  murder  has  not  been 
committed  I  guarantee  perfect  safety  to  any  person  who  may  have 
only  acted  under  the  ordei-s  of  a  superior." 

"  Take  your  time,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  peculiar  expression. 
•*  Did  you  ever  see  a  river  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  other,  "  why  do  you  ask  P  " 

"  Well,  now,  could  you,  or  any  livin*  man,  make  the  strame  of  that 
river  flow  faster  than  its  natural  course  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"Well,  then — ^I'm  an  ould  man,  and  be  advised  by  me — don't 
attempt  to  hurry  the  course  o'  the  river.  Take  things  as  they 
come.  If  there's  a  man  on  this  earth  that's  a  livin'  divil  in  flesh  and 
blood,  it's  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  the  Black  Barrownight;  and  if 
there's  a  man  livin'  that  would  go  half  way  into  hell  to  punish  him, 
Pm  that  man.  Now,  sir,  you  said,  the  last  day  you  were  here,  that 
you  were  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  believe  you.  So 
these  words  that  /  have  spoke  to  you  about  him  you  will  never  men- 
tion them — you  promise  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  and  do.  To.  what  purpose  should  I  mention 
them  ?  " 

"  For  your  own  sake,  or,  I  should  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
you  are  engaged  in,  don't  do  it." 

The  bitterness  of  expression  which  darkened  the  old  man's  fea- 
tures, while  he  spoke  of  the  Baronet,  was  perfectly  diaboHcal,  and 
threw  him  back  from  the  sood  opinion  which  the  stranger  was 
about  to  form  of  him,  notwithstanding  his  conduct  on  the  previous 
day's  visit 

"  You  don't  appear  to  like  Sir  Thomas,"  he  said.  **  He  is  certainly 
no  fevorite  of  yours." 

•*  Like  him ! "  replied  the  old  man,  bitterly.  "  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  friend  I  have ;  but  little  you  know  the  punishment  he  will 
get  in  his  heart,  sowl,  and  spirit — fittle  you  know  what  he  will  be 
made  to  suffer  yet  Of  course  now  you  undherstand,  that  if  I  could 
help  you,  as  you  say,  to  advance  a  single  step  in  finding  the  right 
heir  of  this  property  I  would  do  it.  As  matthers  stand  now,  how-^ 
ever,  I  can  do  nothing — ^but  111  tell  you  what  I  will  do — I'll  be  on 
the  look  out — ^I'll  ask,  seek,  and  inquire  from  them  that  have  been 
about  him  at  the  time  of  the  child's  disappearance,  and  if  I  can  get  a 
single  particle  worth  mentionin'  to  you,  you  shall  have  it,  if  I  could 
only  know  where  a  letther  would  find  you." 

The  cunning,  the  sagacity,  the  undefinable  twinkle  that  scintil- 
lated frtnn  his  small  piercing  eyes,  were  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
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looked.  The  stranger  instantly  felt  himself  plaeed*  as  it  were»  upon 
his  guard,  and  he  replied — 

^  It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  be  in  town,  and  my  address  is  m^ 
certain;  but  the  moment  you  are  in  a  capacity  to  communicate 
any  information  that  may  be  iiseful,  go  to  the  proper  quarter — ^to 
Lady  Gourlay  herself.  I  imderstand  that  a  relation  of  yours  lived 
and  died  in  her  service  ?  " 

"That's  true,"  said  the  man,  "and  a  betther  mistress  never 
did  God  put  breath  in,  nor  a  betther  masther  than  Sir  Edward. 
Well,  I  will  folly  your  advice,  but  as  for  Sir  Thomas — ^no  matther, 
the  time's  comm' — the  river's  flowin' — and  if  there's  a  God  in 
heaven,  he  will  be  punished  for  all  his  misdeeds — ^for  other  things 
as  well  as  takin'  away  the  child — that  is,  if  he  has  taken  him  away. 
Now,  sir,  that's  all  I  can  say  to  you  at  present — ^for  I  know  nothing 
about  tfUs  business.  Who  can  tell,  however,  but  I  may  ferret  out 
something  ?  It  won't  be  my  heart,  at  any  rate,  ^lat  will  hinder 
me." 

There  was  nothing  further  now  to  detain  the  stranger  in  town.  He 
accordingly  posted  it  at  a  rapid  rate  to  Ballytrain,  accompanied  by 
Dandy  ana  nis  dulcimer,  who,  except  during  tne  evenings  among  the 
servants  in  the  hotel,  had  very  little  opportunity  of  creating  a  sensa- 
tion, as  he  thought  he  would  have  done  as  an  amateur  musician  in 
the  metropolis. 

"  Musha,  you're  welcome  back,  sir,"  said  Pat  Sharpe,  on  seeing  the 
stranger  enter  the  Mitre ;  "  troth,  we  wor  longin'  for  you,  sir.  And 
where  is  herself,  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  Pat  P  "  said  the  stranger,  sharply. 

Pat  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  towards  Ked  HalL 

"  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh,  "  by  my  soul  I  knew  you'd 
manage  it  well.  And  troth  I'll  drmk  Ions  life  an'  happiness  an'  a 
sweet  honeymoon  to  yez  both,  this  very  ni^t,  till  the  eyes  stand  in 
my  head.    Ah,  thin,  but  she  is  the  darlm',  God  bless  her! " 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  the  stranger  could  not  have 
felt  more  astonishment ;  but  that  is  not  the  word — sorrow — agony — 
indignation. 

"  Gracious  heaven ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  this  ?  What  villanous 
calumny  has  gone  abroad  ?  " 

Here  Dandy  saw  clearly  that  his  master  was  in  distress,  and  gen- 
erously resolved  to  step  in  to  his  assistance. 

"  Paudeen,"  said  he,  "  you  know  nothing  about  this  business,  my 
hurler.  You're  a  day  before  the  fair.  They're  not  married  yet — ^but 
it's  as  good — so  hould  yovu:  prate  about  it  till  the  knot's  tied — then 
trumpet  it  throi^h  the  town  if  you  like." 

The  stranger  felt  that  to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  two  such 
persons  womd  be  perfect  madness,  and  only  make  what  now  ap- 
peared to  be  already  too  bad,  much  worse.  He  therefore  said,  very 
calmly — 

«  Pat,  ■ 

soever  to  

1  know  nothing  about  her ;  and  if  any  unfortunate  reports  have  gone 
abroad  they  are  unfounded,  and  do  equal  injustice  to  that  lady  and 
to  me." 


I  assure  you,  that  my  joumev  to  Dublin  had  nothine  what- 
)  do  with  Miss  Gourlay's.     The  whole  matter  was  accidental 
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'*  DiTil  a  thing  else,  now,  Faudeen,"  said  Dandy,  with  a  &ce  full 
of  most  villanous  mystery — that  had  runaway  and  elopement  in 
every  line  of  it — and  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  have  shamed  a 
oou{)le-beffgar — **  bad  scran  to  the  ha'p'orth  happened.  So  don't  be 
puttin'  bad  constructions  on  things  too  soon.  However,  there's  a  good 
time  comin',  plaise  God — so  now,  Paudeen,  behave  yourself,  can't 
you,  and  don't  be  vexin'  the  masther." 

**  Pat,"  said  the  stranger,  feeling  that  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to 
this  mostpainful  conversation  was  to  start  a  fresh  topic,  <*  will  you 
send  for  Fenton,  and  say  I  wish  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Fenton,  sir ! — why,  poor  Mr.  Fenton  has  been  missed  out  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood  ever  since  the  night  you  and  Miss  Gour — ^I 
beg  pardon " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Paudeen,"  said  Dandy,  "  111  knock  you  down  if 
you  say  that  agin  now,  afther  what  the  masther  an'  I  said  to  you. 
Hang  it,  can't  you  have  discretion,  and  keep  your  tongue  widin  your 
teeth  on  this  business,  at  any  rate  ?  " 

"  Is  not  Fenton  in  town  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

'*  No,  sir ;  he  has  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of  since  that  night, 
and  the  people's  beginnin'  to  wonder  what  has  become  of  him." 

Here  was  a  disappointment ;  just  at  the  moment  when  he-  had 
determined,  by  seizmg  upon  Fenton,  with  a  view  to  claim  him 
as  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  and  the  legitimate 
heir  of  Red  Hall,  in  order,  if  it  were  legally  possible,  to  bring 
about  an  investi^tion  into  the  justice  of  those  claims,  it  turned  out, 
that,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  his  desi^s,  the  young  man  either  volun- 
tarily disapp^ed,  or  else  was  spinted  forcibly  away.  How  to  act 
now  he  felt  himself  completely  at  a  loss,  but  as  two  heads  he  knew 
were  better  than  one,  he  resolved  to  see  Father  M'Mahon,  and  ask 
his  opinion  and  advice  upon  this  strange  and  mysterious  occur- 
rence. In  the  mean  time,  while  he  is  on  the  way  to  visit  that 
amiable  and  benevolent  priest,  we  shall  so  far  gratify  the  reader  as 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  imaccountable  disappearance  of  the 
unfortunate  Fenton. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

CONCEPTION    AND    PEBPETRATION    OF  A    DIABOLICAL    PLOT  AGAINST 

FENTON. 

Sir  Thomas  Goublay  was  a  man  prompt  and  inexorable  in  fol- 
lowing up  his  resolutions.  On  the  night  of  Lucy's  flight  from  Red 
Hall,  he  had  concocted  a  plan  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
put  in  execution  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  had  by  no  means  made 
up  his  mind  in  what  manner  to  proceed  with  it.  On  turning  over 
the  matter,  however,  a  second  time  in  his  thoughts,  and  comparing 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  Crackenfudge  respectr 
in^  the  stranger,  and  the  allusion  to  the  toothpick  manufacturer,  he 
feft  morally  certain  that  Fenton  was  his  brother's  son,  and  that 
by  some  means  or  other  unknown  to  him  he  had  escaped  from  the 
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asylum  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  by  some  unaccountable 
fatality  located  himself  in  the  town  of  Ballytndn,  which,  in  fact,  was 
a  portion  of  his  inheritance. 

"  I  am  wrong,"  thought  he,  "  in  deferring  this  project.  There  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  Some  chance  incident,  some  early  recol- 
lection, even  a  sight  of  myself — ^for  he  saw  me  once  or  twice,  to 
his  cost — ^may  awaken  feelings  which,  by  some  imlucky  association, 
might  lead  to  a  discovery.  Curse  on  the  cowardly  scoundrel,  Cor- 
bet, that  did  not  take  my  hint,  and  put  him  at  once  and  for  ever  out 
of  my  path,  sight,  and  hearing.  But  he  had  scruples,  forsooth ;  and 
here  now  is  the  serpent  imconsciously  crossing  my  path.  This  is  the 
third  time  he  has  escaped  and  broken  out  of  bounds.  Upon  the  two 
former  I  managed  him  myself,  without  a  single  witness ;  and,  but 
that  I  had  lost  my  own  child — and  there  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  pen- 
etrate— ^I  would  have " 

Here  he  rang  the  bell,  and  a  servant  entered. 

"  Send  up  Gillespie." 

The  servant,  as  usual,  bowed,  and  Gillespie  entered. 

**  Gillespie,  there  is  a  young  fellow  in  Ballytrain,  named — ^Fenton, 
I  think  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,  your  honor ;  he  is  half-mad,  or  whole  mad,  as  a  good  many 
people  think." 

"  I  am  told  he  is  fond  of  JJQUOT-" 

"  He  is  seldom  sober,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Will  you  ffo  into  Ballytrain,  and  try  to  see  him  ?  But  first  see 
the  butler,  ana  desire  him,  by  my  orders,  to  give  you  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  I  don't  mean  this  moment,  sirra,''  he  said,  for  Gillespie  was 
proceeding  to  take  him  instantly  at  his  word. 

"  Listen,  sir.  See  Fenton — lure  him  as  quietly  and  secretly  as 
you  can  out  of  town — bring  him  into  some  remote  nook — " 

"  Sir  Thomas,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  exclaimed  Gillespie,  getting 
pale ;  "  if  you  mean  that  I  should — " 

"Silence,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  in  his  sternest  and  deepest 
voice;  "hear  me;  bring  him,  if  you  can,  to  some  quiet  place, 
where  you  will  both  be  free  from  observation;  then  produce  your 
bottle  and  glass,  and  ply  him  with  liquor  until  you  have  him 
drunk." 

"  It's  very  likely  that  I'll  find  him  drunk  as  it  is,  sir ;  he  is  seldom 
otherwise." 

"So  much  the  better;  you  will  have  the  less  trouble.  Well, 
when  you  have  him  sufficiently  drunk,  bring  him  to  the  back  gate 
of  the  garden,  which  you  will  find  unlocked;  lodge  him  in  the 
tool-house,  ply  him  with  more  liquor,  until  he  becomes  helpless.  In 
the  mean  time,  lock  the  back  gate  after  you — ^here  is  the  key, 
which  you  can  keep  in  your  pocket.  Ha^^ng  left  him  in  the  tool- 
house — ^in  a  suflSciently  helpless  state,  mark — lock  him  in,  put 
that  key  in  your  pocket,  also;  then  get  my  travelling  carriage 
ready,  put  to  the  horses,  and  when  all  this  is  done,  come  to  me  here ; 
I  shall  then  instruct  you  how  and  where  to  proceed.     I  shall  also 

accompany  you  myself  to  the  town  of ,  after  which  you   shall 

take  a  post-chaise,  and  proceed  with  this  person  to  the  place  of 
Hs  destination.    Let  none  of  the  servants  see  you ;  and  remember 
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we  are  not  to  start  from  the  garden  gate  until  about  twelve  o'clock, 
or  later." 

Gillespie  promised  compliance,  and,  in  fact,  undertook  the  busi' 
ness  with  the  greater  alacrity,  on  hearings  that  there  was  to  be  a  bot- 
tle of  whiskey  in  the  case.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  however, 
Sir  Thomas  called  him  back,  and  said,  with  a  frown  which  nobody 
could  misunderstand,  "  Harkee,  Gillespie,  keep  yourself  strictly  sober, 
and — oh  yes,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  it — try  if  there  is  a  hard  scar,  as 
if  left  by  a  wound,  under  his  chin,  to  the  left  side ;  and  if  you  find 
none,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  You  understand,  now,  all  I  re- 
quire of  you  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  your  honor.  But  I  may  not  be  able  to  find  this 
Fenton." 

"  That  won't  be  your  own  fault,  you  must  only  try  another  time, 
when  you  may  have  better  success.  Observe,  however,  that  if 
there  is  no  scar  under  the  left  side  of  his  chin,  you  are  to  let  him 
pass — ^he  is  not  the  person  in  whom  I  feel  interested,  and  whom 
I  am  determined  to  serve,  if  I  can — even  against  his  wishes.  He 
is,  I  believe,  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  have 
him  restored  to  the  perfect  use  of  his  reason,  if  human  skill  can 
effect  it." 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you,  Sir  Thomas,  and  very  few  would  do  it," 
replied  GiUespic,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  to  fiilfil  his  execrable 
mission. 

Gillespie  having  put  the  bottle  of  strong  spirits  into  his  pocket, 
wrapped  a  great  coat  about  him,  and,  by  a  subsequent  hint  frt)m 
Sir  Thomas,  tied  a  large  handkerchief  across  his  face,  in  order 
the  better  to  conceal  his  features,  and  set  out  on  Ms.  way  to 
Ballytrain. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  truth,  that  the  projects  of  crime  are  fre- 

auently  aided  by  those  melancholy  but  felicitous  contingencies,  which, 
tiou£^h  unexpected  and  unlocked  for,  are  calculated  to  enable  the 
crimmal  to  effect  his  wicked  purposes  with  more  focility  and  less  risk. 
Gillespie,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  not  only  met  Fenton  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town,  and  in  a  lonely  place,  but  also  found  him 
far  advanced  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Fenton  ?  "  said  he.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fenton  ? 
A  beautiful  night,  sir." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  unfortunate  young  man  j  "  it  is  Mr,  Fen- 
ton, and  you  are  a  gentleman.  Some  folks  now  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  me  Fenton,  which  is  not  only  impudently  familiar  and 
ridiculous,  but  a  proof  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  address  a 
gentleman." 

"  You  are  leaving  the  town,  it  seems,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  " 

**  Yes,  there's  a  wake  down  in  Killyfaddy,  where  there  will  be  a 
superfluity,  sir,  of  fun ;  and  I  like  to  see  fun  and  sorrow  associated. 
They  harmonize,  my  friend — ^they  concatenate." 

"  Mr.  Fenton,"  proceeded  Gillespie,  "  you  are  a  young  gentle- 
man— " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  term.  I  am  a  gentleman.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?    I  have  rare  interest  among  the  great  and  powerful." 

"  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it,"  replied  Gillespie  ;  "  but  I  was  goin'  to 

12* 
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say,  sir,  that  you  are  a  young  gentleman  that  I  have  always  respected 
very  highly." 

"Thwiks,  my  friend,  thanks." 

"  If  it  wouldn't  be  takin'^  liberty,  I*d  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  it  should  be  granted.    Name  it." 

**  The  night,  sir,  although  a  fine  enough  night,  is  a  little  sharp,  for 
all  that.  Now,  I  happen  to  have  a  sup  of  as  good  liquor  in  my 
pocket  as  ever  went  down  the  red  lane,  and  if  we  could  only  get  a 
quiet  sheltering  spot,  behind  one  of  these  ditches,  we  could  try  its 
pulse  between  us." 

"  The  project  is  good  and  hospitable,"  replied  poor  Fenton,  "  and 
has  my  full  concxurence." 

**  Well,  then,  sir,"  said  the  other,  **  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  come 
along  with  me,  and  we'll  make  out  some  snug  spot  where  I'll  have  the 
pleasure  of  drinkin'  your  honor's  health." 

**  Good  again,"  replied  the  unlucky  dupe  j  "  upon  my  soul  you're 
an  excellent  fellow !  Proceed,  I  attend  you.  The  liquor's  good,  you 
say?" 

**  Betther  was  never  drank,  your  honor." 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  believe  you.  We  shall  soon,  however,  put 
the  truth  of  that  magnificent  assertion  to  the  test ;  and  besioes, 
sir,  it  will  be  an  honor  for  you  to  share  your  bottle  with  a  gentle- 
man." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  a  quiet  little  deU,  by  which  there 
led  a  private  pathway,  open  only  to  the  inmates  of  Red  Hall  when 
passing  to  or  firom  the  town,  and  which  formed  an  agreeable  and 
easy  short-cut  when  any  hmried  message  was  necessary.  This 
path  came  out  upon  an  old  road  which  ran  behind  the  garden, 
and  joined  the  larger  thoroughfitre,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
yond it. 

In  a  sheltered  little  ctU  de  sac,  between  two  white-thorn  hedges, 
they  took  their  seats;  and  Gillespie  having  pulled  out  his  bottle 
and  glass,  began  to  ply  the  luckless  young  man  with  the  strong 
liquor.  And  an  easy  task  he  found  it ;  for  Fenton  resembled 
thousands,  who,  when  the  bounds  of  moderation  are  once  passed, 
know  not  when  to  restrain  themselves.  It  would  be  both  painful 
and  disagreeable  to  dwell  upon  the  hellish  iniquity  of  this  merci- 
less and  moral  murder;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  having  reduced 
the  young  man  to  the  precise  condition  which  was  necessary  for 
his  purpose,  this  slavish  and  unprincipled  ruffian,  as  Delahunt  did 
with  his  innocent  victim,  deliberately  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
or,  rather,  to  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  and  there  found  beyond  all 
doubt  a  large  welt,  or  cicatrice,  precisely  as  had  been  described  by 
Sir  Thomas.  After  the  space  of  about  two  hours — for  Gillespie 
was  anxious  to  prolong  the  time  as  much  as  possible — he  assisted 
Fenton,  now  unable  to  walk  without  support,  and  completely  para- 
lyzed in  his  organs  of  speech,  along  the  short  and  sohtary  path  to 
the  back  gate  of  the  garden.  He  opened  it,  dragged  Fenton  in 
hke  a  dog  whom  he  was  about  to  hang,  but  still  the  latter  seemed 
disposed  to  make  some  unconscious  and  instinctive  resistance.  It 
was  to  no  purpose,  however.    The  poor  young  man  was  incapable 
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of  resistance,  either  by  word  or  deed.  In  a  short  time  they  reached 
the  tool-house,  where  he  threw  Fenton  on  a  heap  of  apples,  like  a 
bag,  and  left  him  to  lie  in  cold  and  darkness,  as  if  he  were  some  nox- 
ious animal,  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  set  at  large.  He  then 
locke^  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  went  to  acquaint  the 
baronet  with  the  success  of  his  mission. 

The  latter,  on  understanding  from  Gillespie  that  Fenton  was  not 
only  secured,  but  that  his  suspicions  as  to  his  identity  were  correct, 
desured  him  to  have  the  carriage  ready  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour. 
He  had  already  written  a  letter,  containing  a  liberal  enclosure,  to  the 
person  into  whose  merciless  hands  he  was  about  to  commit  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confused  character  of 
his  feelings — the  tempest,  the  tornado  of  passions,  that  swept  through 
his  dark  and  ambitious  spirit. 

"  This  is  the  third  time,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  paced  the 
room  in  such  a  state  of  stormy  agitation  as  reacted  upon  himself, 
and  filled  him  with  temporary  alarm.  His  heart  beat  powerfully, 
his  pidsations  were  strong  and  rapid,  and  his  brain  felt  burning  and 
tumultuous.  Occasional  giddinesses  also  seized  him,  accompanied 
by  weakness  about  the  knee-joints,  and  huskiness  in  the  throat.  In 
met,  once  or  twice  he  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall.  In  this 
state  he  hastily  gulped  down  two  or  three  large  glasses  of  Madeira, 
which  was  his  favorite  wine,  and  he  felt  his  system  more  tensely 
strung. 

"  That  woman,"  said  he,  alluding  to  Lady  Gourlay,  "  has  taken 
her  revenge  by  destroying  my  son.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
And  what  now  prevents  me  from  crushing  this  \iper  for  ever  ?  If 
my  daughter  were  not  with  me,  it  should  be  done  j  yes,  I  would  do 
it  silently  and  secretly,  ay,  and  surely,  with  my  own  hand.    I  would 

have  blood  for  blood.     What,  however,  if  the  mur if  the  act 

came  to  light  ?  Then  I  must  suffer ;  my  daughter  is  involved  in  my 
infamy,  and  all  my  dreams  for  her  aggrandizement  come  to  worse 
than  nothing.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  fear  that  girl.  Her 
moral  ascendency,  as  they  call  it,  is  so  dreadfnl  to  me,  that  I  often 
feel  as  if  I  hated  her.  What  right  has  she  to  subjugate  a  spirit  like 
mine,  by  the  influence  of  her  sense  of  honor  and  her  virtuous  prin- 
ciples ?  or  to  school  me  to  my  face  by  her  example  ?  I  am  not  a 
man  disposed  to  brook  inferiority,  yet  she  sometimes  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  a  monster.  However,  she  is  a  fool,  and  talks  of  happi- 
ness as  if  it  were  anything  but  a  chimera  or  a  dream.  Is  she  herself 
happy  ?  1  would  be  glad  to  see  the  mortal  that  is.  Do  her  virtues 
make  her  happy  ?  No.  Then  where  is  the  use  of  this  boasted  vii> 
tue,  if  it  will  not  procure  that  happiness  after  wliich  all  are  so  eager 
in  pursuit,  but  wliich  none  has  ever  yet  attained  ?  "Was  Christ,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  spotless,  happy  ?  No ;  he  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows. Away,  then,  with  this  cant  of  virtue.  It  is  a  shadow,  a  de- 
ception ;  a  tiling,  like  religion,  that  has  no  existence,  but  takes  our 
senses,  our  interests,  and  our  passions,  and  works  with  them  under 
its  own  mask.  Yet  why  am  I  afraid  of  my  daughter  ?  and  why  do 
I,  in  my  heart,  reverence  her  as  a  being  so  far  superior  to  myself  ? 
Why  is  it  that  I  could  murder — ay,  murder — ^this  worthless  object  that 
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thrust  himself,  or  would  thrust  himself,  or  might  thrust  himself 
between  me  and  the  hereditary  honors  of  my  name,  were  it  not  tliat 
her  very  presence,  if  I  did  it,  would,  I  feel,  overpower  and  paralyze 
me  wim  a  sense  of  my  guilt  ?  Yet  I  struck  her — ^I  struck  her  j 
but  her  spirit  trampled  mine  in  the  dust — she  humiliated  me. 
Away!  I  am  not  like  other  men.  Yet  for  her  sake  this  misera- 
ble wretch  shall  live.  I  will  not  imbrue  my  hands  in  his  blood,  but 
shall  place  him  where  he  will  never  cross  me  more.  It  is  one  sat- 
is&ction  to  me,  and  security  besides,  that  he  knows  neither  his  real 
name  nor  lineage ;  and  now  he  shall  enter  this  establishment  under 
a  new  one.  As  for  Lucy,  she  shall  be  Countess  of  CuUamore,  if 
lE^e  or  I  should  die  for  it. 

He  then  swallowed  another  glass  of  wine,  and  was  about  to  proceed 
to  the  stables,  when  a  gentle  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  Gillespie  pre- 
sented himself. 

"  All's  ready,  your  honor." 

"Very  well,  Gillespie.  I  shall  go  with  you  to  see  that  all  is 
right  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  will  you  bring  the  carriage 
round  to  the  back  sate  ?  The  horses  are  steady,  and  will  remain 
there  while  we  conduct  him  down  to  it  Have  you  a  dark  lan- 
tern?'' 

"  I  have,  your  honor." 

Both  then  proceeded  towards  the  stables.  The  baronet  perceived 
that  everything  was  correct ;  and  having  seen  Gillespie,  who  was  his 
coachman,  mount  the  seat,  he  got  into  the  carriage,  and  got  out  again 
at  the  door  of  the  tool-house,  where  poor  Fenton  lay.  After  un- 
locking the  door,  for  he  had  got  the  key  from  Gillespie,  he  entered, 
and  cautiously  turning  the  light  of  the  lantern  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, discovered  his  unhappy  victim,  stretched  cold  and  apparently 
lifeless. 

Alas,  what  a  melancholy  picture  lay  before  him !  Stretched  upon 
some  apples  that  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  he  found  the  unhappy 
young  man  in  a  sleep  that  for  the  moment  resembled  the  slumber 
of  the  dead.  His  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  on  his  pale  and  emaciated 
temples  seemed  indeed  to  dwell  the  sharp  impress  of  approaching 
death.  It  appeared,  nevertheless,  that  his  rest  nad  not  been  by  any 
means  unbroken,  nor  so  placid  as  it  then  appeared  to  be ;  for  the 
baronet  could  observe  that  he  must  have  been  weeping  in  his  sleep, 
as  his  eyelids  were  surcharged  with  tears  that  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  arv.  The  veins  in  his  temples  were  blue,  and  as  fine  as  silk ; 
and  over  nis  whole  countenance  was  spread  an  expression  of  such 
hopeless  sorrow  and  misery  as  was  sufficient  to  soften  the  hardest 
heart  that  ever  beat  in  human  bosom.  One  touch  of  nature  came 
over  even  that  of  the  baronet.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  could  not  take  his 
life.  The  family  likeness  is  obvious,  and  the  resemblance  to  his  cousin 
Lucy  is  too  strong  to  permit  me  to  shed  his  blood  j  but  I  will  secure 
him  so  as  that  he  shall  never  cross  my  path  again.  He  will  not,  how- 
ever, cross  it  long,"  he  added  to  himself,  after  another  pause,  "  for  the 
stamp  of  death  is  upon  his  &ce." 

Gillespie  now  entered,  and  seizing  Fenton,  dragged  him  up  upon 
his  legs,  the  baronet  in  the  mean  time  turning  the  light  of  the  W 
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tern  aside.  The  poor  fellow,  being  properly  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  made  no  resistance,  and  without  any  trouble  they  brought  him 
down  to  the  back  gpate,  putting  him  into  the  coach,  Sir  Thomas  enter- 
ing with  him,  and  immediately  drove  off,  about  half-past  twelve  at 
night,  their  victim  having  &llen  asleep  again  almost  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  carriage. 

The  warmth  of  the  carriage,  and  the  comfort  of  its  cushioned 
sides  and  seat  occasioned  his  sleep  to  become  more  natural  and  re- 
freshing. The  consequence  was,  that  he  soon  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  awakening.  At  first  he  groaned  deeply,  as  if  under 
the  mfluence  of  physical  pain,  or  probably  from  the  consciousness  of 
some  apprehension  arising  from  the  experience  of  what  he  had  already 
suffered.  By-and-by  the  groan  subsided  to  a  sigh,  whose  expression 
was  so  replete  with  misery  and  dread,  that  it  might  well  have  touched 
and  softened  any  heart.  As  yet,  however,  the  fumes  of  intoxica- 
tion had  not  departed,  and  his  language  was  so  mingled  with  the 
feeble  delirium  resulting  from  it,  and  tne  terrors  arising  from  the 
situation  in  which  he  felt  himself  placed,  that  it  was  net  only  wild 
and  melancholy  by  turns,  but  often  scarcely  intelligible.  Still  it  was 
evident  that  one  great  apprehension  absorbed  all  his  other  thoughts 
and  sensations,  and  seemed,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  bury  him  in  the 
deepest  darkness  of  despair. 

"  Hold  !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  where  am  I  ? — ^what  is  this  ?  Let  me 
see,  or,  rather,  let  me  feel  where  I  am,  for  that  is  the  more 
appropriate  expression,  considering  that  I  am  in  utter  obscurity. 
What  is  this,  1  ask  again  ?  Is  my  hospitable  friend  with  me  ?  he 
with  whom  I  partook  of  that  delicious  liquor  under  *the  green- 
wood tree  ?  * " 

He  then  searched  about,  and  in  doing  so  his  hands  came  necessari- 
ly in  contact  with  the  bulky  person  of  the  baronet.  "  What ! "  he 
proceeded,  supposing  still  that  it  was  Gillespie,  "  is  this  you,  my 
mend  ? — but  I  take  that  fact  for  granted.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  know  how  to  address  a  gentleman  with  proper  respect  j  but  how 
is  this,  you  have  on  your  hat  ?  Sir,  you  forget  yourself — uncover, 
and  remember  you  are  in  my  presence." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  seized  the  baronet's  hat,  tore  it  forci- 
bly off,  and,  in  doing  so,  accidentally  removed  a  mask  which  that 
worthy  gentleman  had  taken  the  precaution  to  assume,  in  order  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  recognized. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Fenton,  with  something  like  a  shriek — "a 
mask !  Oh,  my  God !  This  mysterious  enemy  is  upon  me !  I  am 
once  more  caught  in  his  toils !  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this 
persecution  ?  I  am  innocent  of  all  offence — all  guilt.  My  life  has 
been  one  of  horror  and  of  suffering  indescribable,  but  not  of  crime  ; 
and  although  they  say  I  am  insane,  I  know  there  is  a  God  above  who 
will  render  me  justice,  and  my  oppressor  justice,  and  who  knows  that 
I  have  given  offence  to  none. 

There  is  a  bird  that  sings  alone — ^heigh  ho  I 
And  uvery  note  is  but  a  tone  of  woo. 

Heigh  ho!" 

The  baronet  grasped  his  wrist  tightly  with  one  hand — and  both 
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feeble  and  attenuated  was  that  -poor  wrist — the  baronet,  we  say, 
grasped  it,  and  in  an  instant  had  regained  possession  of  the  mask, 
whicn  he  deliberately  replaced  on  his  face,  after  which  he  seized 
the  unfortunate  young  man  by  the  neck,  and  pressed  it  with  such 
force  as  almost  to  occasion  suffocation.  Still  he  (Sir  Thomas) 
uttered  not  a  syllable,  a  circumstance  which  in  the  terrified  mind 
of  his  unhappy  yictim  caused  his  position  as  well  as  that  of  his 
companion  to  assume  a  darker,  and  consequently  a  more  terrible 
myttery, 

*'Ah!''  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  ^I  know 
you  now.  You  are  the  stranger  who  came  to  stop  in  the  '  Mitre.' 
Yes,  you  came  down  to  stop  m  the  *  Mitre.'  I  know  you  by  your 
strong  grasp.  I  care  not,  nowever,  for  your  attempt  to  strangle 
me.  I  forgive  you — ^I  pardon  you ;  and  1  will  tell  you  why — ^treat 
me  as  violently  as  you  may — I  feel  that  there  is  goodness  in  your  face, 
and  mercy  in  your  heart  But  I  did  see  a  face,  one  day,  in  the 
inn,"  he  added,  in  a  voice  that  gradually  became  quite  frantic — 
«a  &ce  that  was  dark,  damnable,  and  demoniac-— oh,  oh!  may 
Gbd  of  heaven  ever  preserve  me  from  seeing  that  face  again!" 
he  exclaimed,  shuddering  wildly.  ''Open  me  up  the  shrouded 
graves,  my  friend ;  I  will  call  you  so  notwithstanding  what  has  hap- 
pened, for  I  still  think  you  are  a  gentleman ;  open  me  up,  I  say,  the 
shrouded  graves — set  me  among  the  hideous  dead,  in  all  their  ghastly 
and  loathsome  putre&ction — ^lay  me  side  by  side  with  the  swelter- 
ing carcass  of  the  gibbeted  murderer — give  me  such  a  vision,  and 
expose  me  to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  when  raging  in  his  ven- 

fance ;  or,  if  there  be  a  pitch  of  horror  still  beyond  this,  then 
say — ^mark  me,  my  friend — then  I  sav,  open  me  up  all  hell  at 
full  work — hissing,  boiling,  bubbling,  scalding,  roasting,  firying,  scorch- 
ing, blazing,  burning,  but  ever-consuming  hell,  sir,  I  say,  in  full 
operation — the  whole  dark  and  penal  machinery  in  fiiU  play — open 
it  up — there  they  are — the  yell,  the  scream,  the  blasphemy,  the 
shout,  the  torture,  the  laughter  of  despair — ^with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness that  all  this  is  to  be  eternal ;  hark  ye,  sir,  open  me  up  a 
view  of  this  aforesaid  spectacle  ujK)n  the  very  brow  of  perdition, 
and  having  allowed  me  time  to  console  myself  by  a  contemplation  of 
it,  fling  me,  soul  and  body,  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  its  howling 
tortures ;  do  any  or  all  of  these  things,  sooner  than  let  me  have  a 
sight  of  that  face  again — ^it  bears  such  a  terrible  resen^blance  to  that 
which  blighted  me." 

He  then  paused  for  a  little,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  sink  into  a 
calmer  and  more  thoughtful  mood — at  least  the  baronet  inferred 
as  much  from  his  silence.  The  latter  still  declined  to  speak,  for  he 
felt  perfectly  aware,  from  this  incoherent  outburst,  that  although 
Fenton  had  seen  him  only  two  or  three  times,  many  years  ago, 
when  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  scarcely  a  boy,  yet  he  had 
often  heard  his  voice,  and  he  consequently  avoided  every  possibility 
of  giving  the  foimer  a  clew  to  his  identity.  At  length  Fenton  broke 
silence. 

"What  was  I  saying ?"  he  asked,  "Did  I  talk  of  that  multi- 
tudinous limbo  called  hell  ?  Well,  who  knows,  perhaps  there  may 
be  a  general  jail  delivery  there  yet ;  but  talking  of  the  tlung,  X 
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assure  you,  sir,  I  feel  a  portion  of  its  tortures.  Like  Dives — no, 
not  like  the  rich  and  hardened  glutton — ^I  resemble  him  in  nothing 
but  my  suflferings.  Oh !  a  drink,  a  drink — water,  water — my 
tongue,  my  mouth,  my  throat,  my  blood,  my  brain,  are  all  on 
fire!" 

Oh,  false  ambition,  to  what  mean  and  despicable  resources,  to 
what  low  and  unscrupulous  precautions  dost  thou  stoop  in  order  to 
accomplish  thy  selfish,  dishonest,  and  heartless  desk^s !  The  yery 
gratification  of  this  expected  thirst  had  been  provided  for  and  antici- 
pated. As  Fenton  spoke,  the  baronet  took  from  one  of  the  coach 
pockets  a  large  flask  of  spirits  and  water,  which  he  instantly,  but  with- 
out speaking,  placed  in  the  scorching  wretch's  hands,  who  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  put  it  to  his  lips  and  emptied  it  at  one  long,  lux- 
urious draught. 

"Thanks,  friend,"  he  then  exclaimed;  "I  have  been  asreeably 
mistaken  in  you,  I  find.  You  are — -you  must  be— no  other  3ian  my 
worthy  host  of  the  *  Hedge.'  Poor  f)ives !  D — n  the  glutton ;  after 
all,  I  pity  him,  and  would  fiiin  hope  that  he  has  got  relief  by  this 
time.  As  for  Lazarus,  I  fear  that  nis  condition  in  Me  was  no  better 
than  it  deserved.  If  he  had  been  a  trump^  now,  and  anxious  to  ren- 
der good  for  evil,  he  would  have  dropped  a  bottle  of  aqua  pura  to 
the  suffering  glutton,  for  if  worthy  Dives  did  nothing  else,  he  fed  the 
dogs  that  licked  the  old  fellow's  sores.  Fie,  for  shame,  old  Lazar, 
d^— n  me,  if  I  had  you  back  again,  but  we'd  teach  you  sympathy 
for  Dives ;  and  how  so,  my  friend  of  the  hawthorn — why,  we'd  sena 
him  to  the  poorhouse,*  or  if  that  wouldn't  do,  to  the  madhouse — ^to 
the  madhouse.  Oh,  my  God — ^my  God!  what  is  this .5*  Where 
are  you  bringing  me,  sir  ?  but  I  know — I  feel  it — ^this  destiny  that's 
over  me ! " 

He  again  became  silent  for  a  time,  but  during  the  pause,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  that  the  pernicious  draught  began  to  operate  with  the 
desired  effect. 

"  That  mask,"  he  then  added,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  **  bodes  me 
nothing  but  terror  and  persecution,  and  all  this  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try, where  there  are  religion  and  laws — at  least,  they  say  so — as  for 
my  part,  I  could  never  discover  them.  However,  it  matters  not,  let 
us  clap  a  stout  heart  to  a  steep  brae,  and  we  may  jink  them  and  blink 
them  yet ;  that's  all. 

There  was  a  little  bird,  a  very  little  bird, 

And  a  very  little  bird  was  be; 

And  he  sang  his  little  song  all  the  summer  day  long, 

On  a  branch  of  the  fhir  greenwood  tree. 

Heigh  hoi" 

This  little  touch  of  melody,  which  he  sang  to  a  sweet  and  plaintive 
air,  seemed  to  produce  a  feeling  of  mournfiilness  and  sorrow  in  lus 
spirit,  for  although  the  draught  he  had  taken  was  progressing  fast  in 
its  operations  upon  his  intellect,  still  it  only  assumed  a  new  and  more 

*  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Fenton  speaks  here  from  his  English  experience.    We 
find  no  poorhouses  at  the  time. 
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affecting  shape,  and  occa^oned  that  singular  form  and  ease  of  ex- 
pression which  may  be  observed  in  many  mider  the  influence  of  sim- 
ilar stimulants. 

"  Well,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  will  soon  go  home ;  that  is  one  conso- 
lation !  There  is  a  sickness,  my  friend,  whoever  you  are,  at  my 
heart  here,  and  in  what  does  that  sickness  consist  ?  I  will  tell  you 
— ^in  the  memory  of  some  beautiful  dreams  that  I  had  when  a  child 
or  little  boy :  I  remember  something  about  green  fields,  groves,  dark 
mountains,  and  summer  rivers  flowmg  sweetly  by.  This  now,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  feeling  which  but  few  can  understand.  It  is  called  home 
sickness,  and  assumes  different  aspects,  my  worthy  Mend.  Some- 
times it  is  a  yearning  after  immortality,  which  absorbs  and  consumes 
the  spirit,  and  then  we  die  and  go  to  enjoy  that  which  we  have  pined 
for.  Now,  my  worthy  mute  friend,  mark  me,  in  my  case  the  mala- 
dy is  not  so  exalted.  I  only  want  my  green  fields,  my  dark  mountains, 
my  early  rivers,  with  liberty  to  tread  them  for  a  brief  space.  There 
lies  over  them  in  my  imagmation — there  does,  my  wortny  and  most 
taciturn  friend,  upon  my  soul  there  does — a  golden  light  so  clear,  so 
pure,  so  full  of  happiness,  that  I  question  whether  that  of  heaven  it- 
self will  surpass  it  in  radiance.  But  now  I  am  caged  once  more,  and 
will  never  see  anything  even  like  them  again.'' 

The  poor  young  man  then  wept  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  after 
which  he  added,  **  Yes,  sir,  this  is  at  once  my  malady  and  my  hope. 
You  see,  then,  I  am  not  worth  a  plot,  nor  would  it  be  a  high-minded 
or  honorable  act  for  any  gentleman  to  conspire  against  one  who  is 
nobody's  enemy,  but  appears  to  have  all  the  world  against  him. 
Yes,  and  they  thought  when  I  used  to  get  into  my  silent  moods 
that  I  was  mad.  No,  but  I  was  in  heaven,  enjoying,  as  I  said,  my 
mountains,  my  rivers,  and  my  green  fields.  1  was  in  heaven,  I 
say,  and  walked  in  the  light  of  heaven,  for  I  was  a  little  boy  once 
more,  and  saw  its  radiance  upon  them,  as  I  used  to  do  long  ago. 
But  do  you  know  what  occurs  to  me  this  moment,  most  taciturn  ?  " 
He  adaed,  after  a  short  pause,  being  moved,  probably,  by  one  of 
those  quick  and  capricious  changes  to  which  both  the  intoxicated 
and  insane  are  proverbially  liable,  "  It  strikes  me,  that  you  probably 
are  descended  from  the  man  in  the  iron  mask — ^ha — ha — -ha !  Or 
stay,  was  there  ever  such  a  thing  in  this  benevolent  and  humane 
world  of  ours  as  a  man  with  an  iron  heart  ?  If  so,  who  knows,  then, 
but  you  may  date  your  ancestry  from  him  ?  Ay,  right  enough ;  we 
are  m  a  coach,  I  think,  and  going — going— going  to— to— to— ah, 

where  to  ?    I  know — oh,  my  God — we  are  going  to— to— to " 

and  here  poor  Fenton  once  more  fell  asleep,  as  was  evident  by  his 
deep  but  oppressive  breathing. 

Isow  the  baronet,  although  he  maintained  a  strict  silence  during 
their  journey,  a  silence  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  break, 
made  up  for  this  cautious  taciturnity  by  thought  and  those  reflections 
which  originated  from  his  designs  upon  Fenton.  He  felt  aston- 
ished, in  the  first  place,  at  the  measures,  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  by  which  the  other  must  have  obtained  means  of  escap- 
ing from  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  been  committed  with  such 
strict  injunctions  as  to  his  secure  custody.      It  occurred  to  him, 
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therefore,  that  by  an  examination  of  his  pockets  he  might  possibly 
ascertain  some  clew  to  this  circumstance,  and  as  the  man  was  not 
overburdened  with  much  conscience  or  delicacy,  he  came  to  the 
determination,  as  Fenton  was  once  more  dead  asleep,  to  search  for 
and  examine  whatever  papers  he  should  find  about  him,  if  any.  For 
this  purpose  he  ignited  a  match — such  as  they  had  in  those  days — 
and  with  this  match  lit  up  a  small  dark  lantern,  the  same  to  which 
we  have  'already  alluded.  Aided  by  its  light,  he  examined  the 
sleeping  young  man's  pockets,  in  which  he  felt  very  little,  in  the 
shape  of  either  money  or  papers,  that  could  compensate  him  for 
this  act  of  larceny,  fii  a  breast-pocket,  however,  inside  his  waistcoat, 
he  found  pinned  to  the  lining  a  note — a  pound  note— on  the  back 
of  which  was  jotted  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  day  on  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  person  firom  whom  he  had  received  it  To 
this  was  added  a  second  memorandum,  in  the  following  words : 
"  Mem,  This  note  may  yet  be  useful  to  myself  if  I  could  get  a  sincere 
Mend  that  would  find  out  the  man  whose  name — Thomas  Skiptou — 
is  written  here  upon  it.  He  is  the  man  I  want,  for  I  know  ms  sig- 
nature." 

No  sooner  had  the  baronet  read  these  lines,  than  he  examined  the 
several  names  on  the  note,  and  on  coming  to  one  which  was  under- 
lined evidently  by  the  same  ink  that  was  used  by  Fenton  in  the 
jnemorandaj  ms  eyes  gleamed  with  delight,  and  he  waved  it  to  and 
firo  with  a  grim  and  hideous  triumph,  such  as  the  lurid  light  of  his 
foul  principles  flashing  through  such  eyes,  and  animating  such  features 
as  his,  could  only  express. 

"Unhappy  wretch,"  thought  he,  looking  upon  his  unconscious 
victim,  **it  is  evident  that  you  are  doomed;  this  man  is  the  only 
individual  living  over  whom  I  have  no  control,  that  could  give  any 
trace  of  you  j  neither  of  the  other  two,  for  their  own  sakes,  dare 
speak.  Even  &te  is  against  you;  that  £ite  which  has  consigned 
this  beggarly  representative  of  wealth  to  my  hands,  through  your 
own  instrumentality.  I  now  feel  confident ;  nay,  I  am  certain  that 
my  projects  will  and  must  succeed.  The  affairs  of  this  world  are 
regulated  unquestionably  by  the  immutable  decrees  of  destiny. 
What  is  to  be  will  be ;  and  I,  in  putting  this  wretched,  drunken, 
mad,  and  besotted  being  out  of  my  way,  am  only  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  that  destiny  myself.  The  blame  then  is  not  mine,  but 
that  of  the  law  which  constrains — ^forces  me  to  act  the  part  I  am 
acting,  a  part  which  was  allotted  to  me  from  the  beginning ;  and  this 
reflection  fills  me  with  consolation." 

He  then  re-examined  the  note,  put  it  into  a  particular  fold  of  his 
pocket-book  which  had  before  been  empty,  in  order  to  keep  it  dis- 
tinct, and  once  more  thrusting  it  into  his  pocket,  buttoned  it  care- 
fully up,  extinguished  the  little  lantern,  and  laid  himself  back  in  the 
comer  of  the  carriage,  in  which  position  he  reclined,  meditating  upon 
the  ynd  partiality  of  destiny  in  his  &vor,  the  virtuous  tendencies 
of  his  own  ambition,  and  the  admi^iible,  because  successfiil,  means  by 
which  he  was  bringing  them  about 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  until  they  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  next  town,  when  the  baronet  desired  Gillespie  to  stop.  "  Go 
forward,"  said  he,  "  and  order  a  chaise  and  pair  vrithout  delay.    I 
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think,  however,  jou  will  find  them  ready  for  you ;  and  if  Coibet  is 
there,  desire  him  to  return  with  you.  He  has  ahready  had  his 
instructions.  I  am  sick  of  this  work,  Gillespie ;  and  I  assiure  you 
it  is  not  for  the  son  of  a  common  friend  that  I  would  forego  my 
necessary  rest,  to  sit  at  such  an  hour  with  a  person  who  is  bom  mad 
and  drunk.  What  is  friendship,  however,  if  we  neglect  its  duties  ? 
Care  and  medical  skill  may  enable  this  unfortunate  yoimg  man  to 
recover  his  reason,  and  take  a  respectable  position  in  the  Irorld  yet 
Go  now  and  make  no  delay.  I  snail  take  charge  of  this  poor  fellow 
and  the  horses  until  you  return.  But,  mark  me,  my  name  is  not  to 
be  breathed  to  mortal,  under  a  penalty  that  you  will  find  a  dreadful 
one  should  you  incur  it." 

**  Never  fear,  your  honor,"  replied  Gillespie ;  "  I  am  not  the  man  to 
betray  trust ;  and  indeed,  few  gentlemen  of  your  rank,  as  I  said, 
would  go  so  fiir  for  the  son  oi  an  auld  friend.  Til  lose  no  time, 
Sir  Thomas." 

Sir  Thomas,  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  more  than  once,  was 
Quick  and  energetic  in  all  his  resolutions,  and  beyond  doubt,  the  fact 
tnat  Gillespie  found  Corbet  ready  and  expecting  him  on  this  occasion, 
fully  corroborates  our  opinion. 

Lideed,  it  was  his  invariable  habit,  whenever  he  found  that  more 
than  one  agent  or  instrument  was  necessary,  to  employ  them,  as 
hx  as  was  possible,  independently  of  each  other.  For  instance,  he 
had  not  at  all  commumcated  to  Gillespie  the  fact  of  his  having 
engaged  Corbet  in  the  matter,  nor  had  the  former  any  suspicion  of 
it  until  he  now  received  the  first  hint  from  Sir  Thomas  himselfl 
A  chaise  and  pair  in  less  than  five  minutes  drove  gently,  but  with 
steady  pace,  back  to  the  spot  where  the  baronet  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  horses,  watching  the  doors  of  the  carriage  on  each  side  every 
quarter  of  a  minute,  lest  by  any  possible  chance  his  victim  might 
escape  him.      Of  this,  however,  tnere  was   not  the  slightest  (Sin- 

fer;  poor  Fenton's  sleep,  like  that  of  ahnost  all  dnmken  men, 
aving  had  in  it  more  of  stupor  than  of  ordinary  and  healthful 
repose. 

We  have  informed  our  readers  that  the  baronet  was  not  without  a 
strong  tinge  of  superstition,  notwithstanding  his  religious  infidelity, 
and  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  fiite  and  necessity.  On  finding 
himself  alone  at  that  dead  and  dreary  hour  of  the  night — half-past 
two — standing  under  a  shady  range  of  tall  trees  that  met  across 
the  road,  and  gave  a  chamcter  of  extraordinary  gloom  and  solitude 
to  the  place,  ne  began  to  experience  that  vague  and  undefined 
terror  which  steals  over  the  mind  from  an  involuntary  apprehension 
of  the  supernatural.  A  singular  degree  of  uneasiness  came  over 
him:  he  coughed,  he  hemmed,  in  order  to  break  the  death-like 
stillness  in  which  he  stood.  He  patted  the  horses,  he  rubbed  his 
hand  down  their  backs,  but  felt  considerable  surprise  and  terror 
on  finding  that  they  both  trembled,  and  seemed  by  their  snorting 
and  tremors  to  partake  of  his  own  sensations.  Under  such  terrors 
there  is  nothing  that  extinguishes  a  man's  courage  so  much  as  the 
review  of  an  ill-spent  life,  or  the  reproaches  of  an  evil  conscience. 
Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  could  not  see  and  feel,  for  the  moment,  the 
criminal   iniquity  or    his  black    and    ungodly  ambition,  and    the 
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crimes  into  which  it  inyolved  him.  Still,  the  confldousness  of  the 
flagitious  project  in  which  he  was  engaged  against  the  unoffending 
son  of  his  brother,  the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  the  solitude  in 
which  he  stood,  together  with  the  operation  upon  his  mind  of  some 
unaccountable  fear  apart  from  that  of  personal  violence — all,  when 
united,  threw  him  into  a  commotion  that  resulted  from  such  a  dread 
as  intimated  that  something  supernatural  must  be  near  him.  He 
was  seized  by  a  violent  shakmg  of  the  limbs,  the  perspiration  burst 
from  every  pore ;  and  as  he  patted  the  horses  a  second  time  for  re- 
lief, he  again  perceived  that  their  terrors  were  increasing  and  keep- 
ing pace  vidth  his  own.  At  length,  his  hair  fairly  stood,  and  his  ex- 
citement was  nearly  as  high  as  excitement  of  such  a  merely  ideal 
character  could  go,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  step— a  heavy, 
solemn,  unearthly  step— that  sounded  as  if  there  were  something 
denouncing  and  judicial  in  the  terrible  emphasis  with  which  it  went 
to  his  heart,  or  rather  to  his  conscience.  Without  having  the  power 
to  restrain  himself,  he  foUowed  with  his  eyes  this  s}nnbolical  tread  as 
it  seemed  to  approach  the  coach  door  on  the  side  at  which  he  stood. 
This  was  the  more  surprising  and  frightful,  as,  although  he  heard 
the  tramp,  yet  he  coula  for  the  moment  see  nothing  in  the  shape 
oi  either  figure  or  form,  from  which  he  could  resolve  what  he  had 
heard  into  a  natural  sound.  At  length,  as  he  stood  almost  dissolved 
in  terror,  he  thought  that  an  indistmct,  or  rather  an  unsubstantial 
figure  stood  at  the  carriage-door,  looked  in  for  a  moment,  and  then 
bent  his  glance  at  him,  with  a  severe  and  stem  expression;  after 
which,  it  beg^an  to  rub  out  or  efface  a  certain  portion  of  the  armorial 
bearings,  wmch  he  had  added  to  his  heraldic  coat  in  right  of  his 
wife.  The  noise  of  the  chaise  approaching  now  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  turned  as  a  relief  to  ascertain  if  uillespie  and  Corbet  were 
near  him.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  they  were  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  ojQ^  and  this  discovery  recalled  his  depaited  courage ; 
he  turned  his  eyes  once  more  to  the  carriage-door,  but  to  his  in- 
finite relief  could  perceive  nothing.  A  soft,  solemn,  mournful 
blast,  however,  somewhat  like  a  low  moan,  amounting  almost  to  a 
wail,  crept  through  the  trees  imder  which  he  stood;  and  after  it 
had  subsided — ^whether  it  was*  fact  or  fancy  cannot  now  be  knovm 
— ^he  thought  he  heard  the  same  step  slowly,  and,  as  it  were  with  a 
kind  of  sorrowful  anger,  retreating  in  the  distance. 

"  If  mortal  spirit,"  he  exclaimed  as  they  approached,  **  ever  was 

Eermitted  to  return  to  this  eartJi,  that  form  was  the  spirit  of  my 
rother.  This^  however,"  he  added,  but  only  in  thought,  when  they 
came  up  to  him,  and  after  he  had  regained  his  confidence  by  their 
presence,  **  this  is  all  stuff — nothing  but  solitude  and  its  associations 
acting  upon  the  nerves ;  thus  enabling  us,  as  we  think,  to  see  the 
very  forms  created  only  by  our  fears,  and  which,  apart  from  them, 
have  no  existence." 

The  men  and  the  chaise  were  now  with  him — Gillespie  on  horse- 
back, that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  bring  back  the  same  animal  on 
which  Sir  Thomas  had  secretly  despatched  Corbet  from  Ked  Hall 

to  the  town  of ,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  chaise  ready,  and 

conducting  Fenton  to  his  ultimate  destination.     The  poor  young 
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man's  transfer  from  the  carriage  to  the  chaise  'was  qmckly  and  easily 
effected.  Sereral  large  flasks  of  strong  spirits  ana  water  were  also 
transferred  along  with  him. 

"  Now,  Corbet,**  observed  Sir  Thomas  apart  to  him,  "  you  have  full 
instructions  how  to  act,  and  see  that  you  carry  them  out  to  the  let- 
ter.    You  will  find  'no  difficulty  in  keeping  this  person  in  a  state  of 

intoxication  all  the  way.     Go  oack  to ,  engage  old  Bradbury  to 

drive  the  chaise,  for,  although  deaf  and  stupid,  he  is  an  excellent 
driver.  Change  the  chaise  and  horses,  however,  as  often  as  you  can, 
so  as  that  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  the  route  you 
take.  Grive  Benson,  who,  after  all,  is  the  prince  of  mad  doctors, 
the  enclosure  which  you  have  in  the  blank  cover ;  and  tell  him,  he 
shall  have  an  annuity  to  the  same  amount,  whether  this  fellow  lives 
or  dies.  Mark  me,  Corbet — whether  his  charge  lives  or  dies.  Re- 
p^t  these  words  to  him  twice,  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Above  all 
things,  let  him  keep  him  safe — safe — safe.  Remember,  Corbet,  that 
our  Kimily  have  been  kind  fi-iends  to  yours.  I,  therefore,  have  trusted 
you  all  along  in  this  matter,  and  calculate  upon  your  confidence  as  a 
grateful  and  honest  man,  as  well  as  upon  your  implicit  obedience  to 
every  order  I  have  given  you-  I  myself  shall  drive  home  the  car- 
riage ;  and  when  we  get  near  Red  Hall,  Gillespie  can  ride  forward, 
have  his  horse  put  up,  and  the  stable  and  coach-house  doors  open,  so 
that  everything  to-morrow  morning  may  look  as  if  no  such  expedir 
tion  had  taken  place.** 

They  then  separated  ;  Corbet  to  conduct  poor  Fenton  to  his 
dreary  cell  in  a  madhouse,  and  Sir  Thomas  to  seek  that  upon  which, 
despite  his  most  ambitious  projects,  he  had  been  doomed  all  his 
Ufe  to  seek  after  in  vain — ^rest  on  an  uneasy  pillow. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

A  SCENE  IN  JEMMY  TRAILCUDGEL*S — ^BETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE,  OB  THE 

BOBBEB  BOBBED. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  write  travelling  was  a  very  different  pro- 
cess from  what  it  is  at  present.  Mail  coaches  and  chaises  were 
the  only  vehicles  then  in  requisition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
awkward  gingles,  buggies,  and  other  gear  of  that  nondescript  class 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  principally  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  travellers,  in  consequence 
of  the  slow  jog-trot  motion  of  those  curious  and  inconvenient 
machines,  were  obliged,  in  order  ^to  transact  their  business 
with  something  like  dae  despatch,  to  travel  both  by  night  and 
day.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  cause  pi*oducea  the  effect; 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  temptation  occasioned  the  crime. 
Highway  robbery  was  frequent;  and  many  a  worthy  man — ^fat 
fanner  and  wealthy  commoner — ^was  eased  of  his  purse  in  despite 
of  all  his  armed  precautions  and  the  most  sturdy  resistance.  The 
poorer  classes,  in  every  part  d  the  country,  were,  with  scarcely 
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an  exception,  the  friends  of  those  depredators ;  hy  whom,  it  is  true, 
they  were  aided  against  oppression,  and  assisted  in  their  destitu- 
tion, as  a  compensation  for  connivance  and  shelter  whenever  the 
executive  authorities  were  in  pursuit  of  them.  Most  of  these  rob- 
beries, it  is  true,  were  the  result  of  a  loose  and  disorganized  state 
of  society,  and  had  their  direct  origin  from  oppressive  and  imequal 
laws,  badly  or  partially  administered.  Robbery,  therefore,  in  its 
^neral  character,  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  poverty,  as  from  a 
desperate  hatred  of  those  penal  statutes  which  operated  for  punish- 
ment but  not  for  protection.  Our  readers  may  not  feel  surprised, 
then,  when  we  assure  them  that  the  burglar  and  highway  robber 
looked  upon  this  in&mous  habit  as  a  kind  of  patriotic  and  political 
profession,  rather  than  a  crime ;  and  it  is  well  Known  that  within  the 
last  century  the  sons  of  even  decent  &rmers  were  bound  appren- 
tices to  this  flagitious  craft,  especially  to  that  of  horse  stealing,  which 
was  then  reduced  to  a  system  of  most  extraordinary  ingenuity  and 
address.  Still,  there  were  many  poor  wretches  who,  sunk  in  Uie 
deepest  destitution,  and  contaminated  by  a  habit  which  fiuniliarity 
had  deprived  in  their  eyes  of  much  of  its  inherent  enormity,  scruplea 
not  to  relieve  their  distresses  by  having  recourse  to  the  previent 
usage  of  the  country. 

Having  thrown  out  these  few  preparatory  observations,  we  request 
our  readers  to  follow  us  to  the  wretcned  cabin  of  a  man  whose  nom 
de  guerre  was  that  of  Jemmy  Trailcudgel — a  name  that  was  applied 
to  him,  as  the  reader  may  see,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  he  carried  the  weapon  aforesaid.  Trailcudgel  was  a 
man  of  enormous  personal  strength  and  surprising  courage,  and 
had  distin^ished  himself  as  the  leader  of  many  a  party  and  fac- 
tion fight  m  the  neighboring  fairs  and  markets.  He  had  been, 
not  many  years  before,  in  tolerably  good  circumstances,  as  a  ten- 
ant under  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay ;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  his  tenantry  were  bound,  as  firmly  as  if  there 
had  been  a  clause  to  that  efiect  in  their  leases,  to  bear  patiently  and 
in  respectful  silence  the  imperious  and  ribald  scurrility  which  in  a 
state  of  resentment,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  upon  them,  so 
did  he  lose  few  opportunities  of  making  them  feel,  for  the  most 
trivial  causes,  all  tne  irresponsible  insolence  of  the  strong  and  vin- 
dictive tyrant  Now,  Jemmy  Trailcudgel  was  an  honest  man,  whom 
every  one  liked ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  spirit,  whom,  in  another 
sense,  most  people  feared.  Among  his  family  he  was  a  perfect  child 
in  affection  and  tenderness — loving,  playful,  and  simple  as  one  of 
themselves.  Yet  this  man,  affectionate,  brave,  and  honest,  because 
he  could  not  submit  in  silence  and  without  vindication,  to  the 
wanton  and  overbearing  violence  of  his  landlord,  was  harassed  by 
a  series  of  persecutions,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  law,  until 
he  and  his  unhappy  family  were  driven  to  beggary — almost  to 
despair. 

**  Trailcudgel,"  said  Sir  Thomas  to  him  one  day  that  he  had  sent 
for  him  in  a  fury,"  by  what  right  and  authority,  sirra,  did  you  dare 
to  cut  turf  on  rtiat  pait  of  the  bog  called  Berwidk's  Bank  ?  * 

«Upon  the  right    and    authority  of   my  lease.  Sir  Thomas," 
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repHed  Trailcudgel ;  **  and  "with  ^eat  respect,  sir,  you  had  neither 
right  nor  authority  for  settin'  my  bog,  that  I'm  payin'  you  rent  for,  to 
another  tenant." 

The  baronet  grew  black  in  the  face,  as  he  always  did  when  in  a 
passion,  and  especially  when  replied  to. 

**  You  are  a  lying  scoundrel,  sirra,"  continued  the  other ;  "  the 
bog  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  I  will  set  it  to  the  devil  if  I 
like.*' 

**  I  know  nobody  so  fit  to  be  your  tenant,"  replied  Trailcudgel. 
"  But  I  am  no  scoundrel.  Sir  Thomas,"  added  the  independent  fellow, 
"  and  there's  very  few  dare  tell  me  so  but  yourself" 

"  What,  you  villain !  do  vou  contradict  me  P  do  you  bandy  words 
and  looks  with  meP"  as&ed  the  baronet,  his  rage  deepening  at 
TrailcudgePs  audacity  in  having  replied  at  alL 

**  Villain ! "  returned  his  gigantic  tenant,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  You  called  me  a  scoundrel,  sura,  and  you  have  called  me  a  villain, 
sirra,  now  I  tell  you  to  your  teeth,  you're  a  liar — ^I  am  neither  ^'illain 
nor  scoundrel ;  but  you  re  both ;  and  if  I  hear  another  word  of  inso- 
lence out  of  your  foul  and  lying  mouth.  111  thrcish  you  as  I  would  a 
shafe  of  whate  or  oats." 

The  black  hue  of  the  baronet's  rage  changed  to  a  much  modester 
tint ;  he  looked  upon  the  fece  of  the  sturdy  yeoman,  now  flushed 
with  honest  resentment ;  he  looked  upon  the  eve  that  was  kindled  at 
once  into  an  expression  of  resolution  and  disdam ;  and  turning  on  his 
toe,  proceeded  at  a  pace  by  no  means  ftmeral  to  the  steps  of  the  hall 
door,  and  having  ascended  them,  he  turned  round  and  said,  in  a  very 
mild  and  quite  a  gentlemanly  tone — 

"Oh,  very  wefl,  Mr.  Trailcudgel;  very  well,  indeed.  I  have  a 
memory,  Mr.  Trailcudgel — ^I  have  a  memory.    Good  morning ! " 

"  Betther  for  you  to  nave  a  heart/*  replied  Trailcudgel ;  "  what  you 
never  had." 

Having  uttered  these  words  he  departed,  conscious  at  the  same 
time,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  landlord's  unrelenting  malignity,  that 
his  own  hte  was  sealed,  and  his  ruin  accompHshed.  And  he  was 
right.  In  the  course  of  four  years  after  their  quarrel  Trailcudgel 
found  himself,  and  his  numerous  family,  in  the  scene  of  destitution  to 
which  we  are  about  to  conduct  the  inaulgent  reader. 

We  pray  you,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  to  imagine  yourself  in  a 
small  cabin,  where  there  are  two  beds — that  is  to  say,  two  scanty 
portions  of  damp  straw,  spread  out  thinly  upon  a  still  damper 
floor  of  earth,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  foot  sinks  when  walking 
over  it  The  two  beds — each  what  is  termed  a  shake  down — 
have  barely  covering  enough  to  preserve  the  purposes  of  decency, 
but  not  to  communicate  the  usual  and  necessary  warmth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  limited  area  of  the  cabin  floor  they  are  not  fer 
removed  from  each  other.  Upon  a  little  three-legged  stool,  be- 
tween then^,  burns  a  dim  rush  candle,  whose  light  is  so  exceedingly 
feeble  that  it  casts  ghastly  and  death-like  shadows  over  the  whole 
inside  of  the  cabin.  That  family  consists  of  nine  persons,  of  whom 
five  are  lying  ill  of  fever,  as  the  reader,  from  the  nature  of  their 
bedding,    may    have    already  anticipated — ^for    we    must    observe 
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here,  that  the  epidemic  was  rife  at  the  time.  Food  of  any  descrip- 
tion has  not  been  under  that  roof  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
They  are  all  in  bed  but  one.  A  low  murmur,  that  went  to  the  heart 
of  tJiat  one,  with  a  noise  which  seemed  to  it  louder  and  more  ter- 
rible than  the  deepest  peal  that  ever  thundered  through  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven — a  low  murmur,  we  say,  of  this  description,  arose 
from  the  beds,  composed  of  those  wailing  sounds  that  mingle  to- 
gether as  they  proceed  from  the  lips  of  weakness,  pain,  and  amine, 
until  they  form  that  many-toned,  incessant,  and  homble  voice  of 
multiplied  misery,  which  falls  upon  the  ear  with  the  echoes  of  the 
grave,  and  upon  the  heart  as  something  wonderful  in  the  accents 
of  God,  or,  as  we  may  suppose  tlie  voice  of  the  accusing  angel  to  be, 
whilst  recording  before  His  throne  the  official  inhumanity  of  coun- 
cils and  senates,  who  harden  their  hearts  and  shut  their  ears  to  "  the 
cry  of  the  poor.'* 

Seated  upon  a  second  little  stool  was  a  man  of  huge  stature, 
clothed,  if  we  can  say  so,  with  rags,  contemplating  tiie  misery 
around  him,  and  having  no  sounds  to  listen  to  but  the  low,  cease- 
less wail  of  pain  and  suffering  which  we  have  described.  His  fea- 
tures, once  manly  and  handsome,  are  now  sharp  and  hollow ;  his 
beard  is  grown ;  his  lips  are  white ;  and  his  eyes  "without  specu- 
lation, unless  when  lit  up  into  an  occasional  olaze  of  fire,  that 
seemed  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  paroxysms  of  approaching 
insanity  as  from  the  terrible  scene  which  surrounds  him,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  wolfish  desire  for  food.  His  cheek  bones  project 
fearfully,  and  his  large  temples  seem,  by  the  ghastly  skin  which  is 
drawn  tight  about  them,  to  remind  one  of  those  of  a  skeleton, 
were  it  not  that  the  image  is  made  still  more  appalling  by  the  exist- 
ence of  life. 

Whilst  in  this  position,  motionless  as  a  statue,  a  voice  from  one 
of  the  beds  called  out  "  Jemmv,"  with  a  tone  so  low  and  feeble  that 
to  other  ears  it  would  probably  not  have  been  distinctly  audible. 
He  went  to  the  bedside,  and  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand,  said,  in  a 
voice  that  had  lost  its  strength  but  not  its  tendeniess  : 

"  Well,  Mary  dear  ? '' 

"  Jemmy,"  said  she,  for  it  was  his  wde  who  had  called  him,  "  my 
time  is  come.     I  must  lave  you  and  them  at  last." 

"Thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,"  he  exclaimed,  fervently;  "and 
don't  be  surprised,  darKn'  of  my  life,  that  I  spake  as  I  do.  Ah,  Mary 
dear,"  he  proceeded,  wth  a  wild  and  bitter  manner,  "  I  never  thought 
that  my  love  for  you  would  malte  me  say  such  words,  or  wish  to  feel 
you  torn  out  of  my  breakin'  heart;  but  I  know  how  happy  the 
change  will  be  for  you,  as  well  as  the  sufferers  you  are  lavin^  behind 
you.     Death  now  is  our  only  consolation." 

"  It  cannot  be  that  Go3,  who  knows  the  kind  and  affectionate 
heart  you  have,  an'  ever  had,"  replied  his  dying  wife,,  "will 
neglect  you  and  them  long," — but  she  answered  with  diflSiculty. 
"  We  were  very  happy,"  she  proceeded,  slowly,  hbwever,  and 
with  pain ;  "  for,  hard  as  the  world  was  of  late  upon  us,  still  we 
had  love  and  affection  among  ourselves ;  and  that.  Jemmy,  God 
in  his  goodness  left  us,  blessed  be  his — ^his — ^holy  name — an'  sure 
it  was  betther  than  all  he  took  from  us.     I  hope  poor  Alley  will 
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reoover;  she's  now  nearly  a  girl,  an'  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  you  and  be  a  mother  to  the  rest.  I  feel  that  my  tongue's 
gettm'  wake ;  God  bless  you  and  them,  an',  above  all,  her — ^for  she 
was  our  darlin'  an'  our  life,  especially  yours.  Raise  me  up  a  little," 
she  added,  "  till  I  take  a  last  look  at  them  before  I  go."  He  did  so, 
and  after  casting  her  languid  eyes  moiunfuUy  over  the  wretched 
keepers,  she  added :  **  WeU,  God  is  good,  but  this  is  a  bitther  sight 
for  a  mother's  heart.  Jemmy,"  she  proceeded,  "I  won't  be  long 
by  myself  in  heaven ;  some  of  them  will  be  with  me  soon — an'  oh, 
wnat  a  joyful  meeting  will  that  be.  But  it's  you  I  feel  for  most — 
it's  you  I'm  loath  to  lave,  light  of  my  heart  Howsomever,  God's 
will  be  done  still.  He  sees  we  can't  live  here,  an'  He's  takin'  us  to 
himself  Don't,  darlin',  don't  kiss  me,  for  fraid  you  might  catch 
this  fav :* 

She  held  his  hand  in  hers  during  this  brief  and  tender  dialogue, 
but  on  attempting  to  utter  the  last  word  he  felt  a  gentle  pressure, 
then  a  slight  relaxation,  and  on  holding  the  candle  closer  to  her 
emaciated  face — which  still  bore  those  dim  traces  of  former  beauty 
that,  in  many  instances,  neither  sickness  nor  death  can  altogether 
obliterate — ^he  stooped  and  wildly  kissed  her  now  passive  lips,  ex- 
claiming, in  words  purposely  low,  that  the  other  inmates  of  the  cabin 
might  not  hear  them  : 

"  A  million  &vers,  my  darlin'  Mary,  would  not  prevent  me  from 
kissin'  your  lips,  that  will  never  more  be  opened  with  words  of  love 
and  kindness  to  my  heart.  Oh,  Mary,  Mary !  little  did  I  drame  that 
it  would  be  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  you'd  lave  me 
and  them." 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  one  of  the  little  ones,  awaking, 
said: 

"Daddy,  come  here,  an'  see  what  ails  Alley;  she  won't  spake 
to  me." 

"  She's  asleep,  darlin',  I  suppose,"  he  replied ;  "  don't  spake  so 
loud,  or  you'll  waken  her." 

"  Ay,  but  she's  as  could  as  anything,"  continued  the  little  one ; 
"  an'  I  can't  rise  her  arm  to  put  it  (U)out  me  the  way  it  used  to 
be." 

Her  fiither  went  over,  and  placing  the  dim  li^ht  close  to  he^ 
face,  as  he  had.  done  to  that  of  her  mother,  perceived  at  a  glance, 
that  when  the  spirit  of  that  affectionate  mother — of  that  faithful 
wife — went  to  happiness,  she  had  one  kindred  soul  there  to  wel- 
come her. 

The  man,  whom  we  need  not  name  to  the  reader,  now  stood  in 
the  centre  of  his  "  desolate  hearth,"  and  it  was  indeed  a  fearful 
thing  to  contemplate  the  change  which  the  last  few  minutes  had 
produced  on  his  appearance.  His  countenance  ceased  to  manifest 
any  expression  of  either  grief  or  sorrow  j  his  brows  became  knit, 
and  fell  with  savage  and  determined  gloom,  not  unmingled  with 
fury,  over  his  eyes,  that  now  blazed  like  coals  of  fire.  His  lips, 
too,  became  tight  and  firm,  and  were  pressed  closely  together,  un- 
consciously and  without  effort  In  this  mood,  we  say,  he  gazed 
about  him,  his  heart  smote  with  sorrow  and  affliction,  whilst  it 
boiled  with    indignation  and    fury.     "Thomas  Gourlay,"  he  ex- 
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daimed — "  villain — oppressor — ^murdherer — devil — ^this  is  your  work ! 
but  I  here  entreat  tne  Almighty  God  " — ^he  dropped  on  his  knees 
as  he  spoke — ^*  never  to  suffer  you  to  kve  this  world  till  he  taches 
you  that  he  can  take  vengeance  for  the  poor."  Looking  around  him 
once  more,  he  lit  a  longer  rushlight,  and  placed  it  in  the  little 
wooden  candlestick,  whicn  had  a  slit  at  the  top,  into  which  the 
rush  was  pressed.  Proceeding  then  to  the  lower  comer  of  the 
cabin,  he  put  up  his  hand  to  me  top  of  the  ude  wall,  from  which 
he  took  down  a  large  stick,  or  cudgel,  having  a  strong  leathern 
thong  in  the  upper  part,  within  about  six  inches  of  the  top.  Into 
this  thong  he  thrust  his  hand,  and  twisting  it  roimd  his  wrist,  in 
order  that  no  accident  or  chance  blow  might  cause  him  to  lose  his 
grip  of  it,  he  once  more  looked  upon  this  scene  of  unexampled  wretch- 
edness and  sorrow,  and  pulling  his  old  caubeen  over  his  brow,  left  the 
cabin. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  describe  the  storm  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions and  emotions  that  raged  and  jostled  against  each  other  within 
him.  Sorrow — a  sense  of  relief — on  behalf  of  those  so  dear  to  him, 
who  had  been  rescued  from  such  misery;  the  love  which  he  bore  them 
now  awakened  into  tenfold  affection  and  tenderness  by  their  loss ;  the 
uncertain  fate  of  his  other  little  brood,  who  were  ill,  out  still  living ; 
then  the  destitution — ^the  want  of  all  that  could  nourish  or  sustain 
them — ^the  furious  ravenings  of  famine,  which  he  himself  felt — and 
the  black,  hopeless,  impenetrable  future, — all  crowded  upon  his  heart, 
swept  through  his  frantic  imagination,  and  produced  those  maddening 
but  unconscious  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  great  crimes 
are  frequently  committed,  almost  before  their  perpetrator  is  aware  of 
his  havmg  committed  them. 

Trailcudgel,  on  leaving  his  cabin,  cared  not  whither  he  went  j  but, 
by  one  of  those  instincts  which  direct  the  savage  to  the  peculiar 
haunts  where  its  prey^  may  be  expected,  and  guides  the  stupid  drunk- 
ard to  his  own  particular  dwelling,  though  unconscious  even  of  his 
very  existence  at  the  time, — like  either,  or  both,  of  these,  he  went  on 
at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  his  weakness  would  permit,  being  quite  ignorant 
of  his  whereabouts  until  he  felt  himself  on  the  great  highway.  He 
looked  at  the  sky  now  with  an  interest  he  had  never  felt  before.  The 
night  was  exceeoingly  dark,  but  calm  aYid  warm.  An  odd  star  here 
and  there  presented  itself,  and  he  felt  glad  at  this,  for  it  removed  the 
monotony  of  the  darkness. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  the  place  where  Mary  and  Alley 
live  now.  Up  there,  in  heaven.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  still,  how  wiu 
I  enther  the  cabin,  and  not  hear  their  voices  ?  But  the  other  poor 
creatures !  musn*t  I  do  something  for  them,  or  they  will  go  too  ?  Yes, 
yes, — but  whisht!,  what  noise  is  that?  Ha!  a  coach.  Now  for  it. 
May  God  support  me !  Here  comes  the  battle  for  the  little  ones — 
for  the  poor  weak  hand  that's  not  able  to  carry  the  drink  to  its  lips. 
Poor  darHns !  Yes,  darlins,  your  father  is  now  goin'  to  flght  your 
battle — ^to  put  himself,  for  your  sakes,  aginst  the  laws  of  man,  but 
not  aginst  the  laws  of  nature  that  God  has  put  into  my  heart  for  my 
dying  childre.  Either  the  one  funeral  will  carry  three  corpses  to  the 
grave,  or  I  will  bring  yez  relief.  It's  comin'  near,  and  TU  stand  undher 
this  tree.** 
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In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  he  planted  himself  under  a 
lar^  clump  of  trees,  where,  like  the  femished  tiger,  he  awaited  the 
am\'al  of  tne  carriage.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  despair,  and 
hunger,  and  sorrow,  had  brought  him  down  to  'the  first  elements 
of  mere  animal  life ;  and  finding  not  by  any  process  of  reasoning  or 
inference,  but  by  the  agonizing  pressure  of  stem  reality,  that  the 
institutions  of  social  civilization  were  closed  against  him  and  his,  he 
acted  precisely  as  a  man  would  act  in  a  natural  and  sav£^e  state,  and 
who  had  never  been  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  common  rights 
of  humanity — ^we  mean,  the  right  to  live  honestly,  when  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  his  share  of  labor  and  industry  to  the  common 
stock. 

Let  not  our  readers  mistake  us.  We  are  not  defending  the 
crime  of  robbery,  neither  would  we  rashly  palliate  it,  although  there 
are  instances  of  it  which  deserve  not  only  palliation,  but  pardon. 
We  are  only  describing  the  principles  upon  which  this  man  acted, 
and,  considering  his  motives,  we  question  whether  this  peculiar  act, 
originating  as  it  did  in  the  noblest  virtues  and  afiections  of  our 
nature,  was  not  rather  an  act  of  heroism  than  of  robbery.  This 
point,  however,  we  leave  to  metaphysicians,  and  return  to  our  nar- 
rative. 

The  night,  as  we  said,  was  dark,  and  the  carriage  in  question  was 
proceeding  at  that  slow  and  steady  pace  which  was  necessary  to 
msure  safety.  Sir  Thomas,  for  it  was  he,  sat  on  the  dickey ;  Gil- 
lespie having  proceeded  in  advance  of  him,  in  order  to  get  horses, 
carriage,  ana  everything  safely  put  to  rights  without  the  possibility 
of  observation. 

We  may  as  well  mention  here  that  his  anxietv  to  keep  the  events 
of  the  night  secret  had  overcome  his  apprehensions  of  tne  supernat- 
ural, and,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  he  made  acquaintance 
vnth  one  of  the  flasks  that  had  been  destined  for  poor  Fenton.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  by  no  means  certain ;  we  only  throw  it  out, 
therefore,  as  a  probability. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  stronger  and  more  insupportable  pas- 
sions sharpen  not  only  the  physical  but  the  mental  faculties  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  eye  of  the  bird  of  prey,  which  is  most- 
ly directed  by  the  savage  instincts  of  hunger,  can  view  its  quarry  at 
an  incredible  distance ;  and,  instigated  by  vengeance,  the  American 
Indian  will  trace  his  enemy  by  marks  which  the  utmost  ingenuity 
of  civilized  man  would  never  enable  him  to  discover.  Qmckened 
by  something  of  the  kind,  Trailcudgel  instantly  recognized  his  bit- 
ter and  implacable  foe,  and-  in  a  moment  an  unusual  portion  of  his 
former  strength  returned,  with  the  impetuous  and  energetic  resent- 
ment which  the  appearance  of  the  baronet,  at  that  peculiar  crisis, 
had  awakened.  When  the  carriage  came  nearly  opposite  where 
he  stood,  the  fi-antic  and  unhappy  man  was  in  an  instant  at  the 
heads  of  the  horses,  and,  seizing  the  reins,  brought  them  to  a  stand- 
still. 

**  What's  the  matter  there  ?  **  exclaimed  the  baronet,  who,  how- 
ever, began  to  feel  very  serious  alarm.  "Why  do  you  stop  the 
horses,  my  fiiend?  All's  right,  and  Fm  much  obliged — ^pray  let 
them  go." 
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"All's  "wrong,"  shouted  the  other  in  a  voice  so  deep,  hoarse, 
and  terrible  in  the  wildness  of  its  intonations,  that  no  human 
being  could  recognize  it  as  that  of  Trailcudgel ;  "  all's  wrong,"  he 
shouted ;  "  I  demand  your  money !  your  life  or  your  money  — 
quick ! " 

"  This  is  highway  robbery,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  in  a  voice  of  ex- 
postulation, **  think  of  what  you  are  about,  my  friend." 

But,  as  he  spoke,  Trailcuogel  could  observe  that  he  put  his  hand 
behind  him  as  if  with  the  intent  of  taking  fire-arms  out  of  his 
pocket.  Like  lightning  was  the  blow  which  tumbled  him  from  his 
seat  upon  the  two  horses,  and  a  fortunate  circumstance  it  proved, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  tiat  his  neck  would  have  been  broKen,  or 
the  ML  proved  otherwise  fatal  to  so  heavy  a  man,  had  he  been  pre- 
cipitated directly,  and  from  such  a  height,  upon  the  hard  road.  As 
it  was,  he  found  himself  instantly  in  the  ferocious  clutches  of  Trail- 
cudgel,  who  dragged  him  from  the  horses,  as  a  tiger  would  a  bull, 
and  ere  he  could  use  hand  or  word  in  his  own  defence,  he  felt  the 
muzzle  of  one  of  his  own  pistols  pressed  against  his  head. 

"  Easy,  my  friend !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  was  rendered 
infirm  by  terror ;  "  do  not  take  my  life — don't  murder  me — ^you  shall 
have  my  money." 

"  Murdher  !  "  shouted  the  other.  "  Ah,  you  black  dog  of  hell,  it 
is  on  your  red  sowl  that  many  a  murdher  ues.  Munlher !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  words  that  were  thick,  vehement,  and  almost  unintel- 
ligible with  rage.  "  Ay,  murdher  is  it  ?  It  was  a  just  God  that 
put  the  words  into  your  guilty  heart  and  wicked  lips — ^prepare,  your 
last  moment's  come — your  doom  is  sealed — are  you  ready  to  die, 
villain?" 

The  whole  black  and  fearful  tenor  of  the  baronet's  life  came  like  a 
vision  of  hell  itself  over  his  conscience,  now  feariully  awakened  to 
the  terrible  position  in  which  he  felt  himself  placed. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  he  replied,  in  a  voice  whose  tremulous  tones  betrayed 
the  full  extent  of  his  agony  and  terrors.  "  Oh,  no ! "  he  exclaimed. 
**  Spare  me,  whoever  you  are — spare  my  life,  and  if  you  will  come 
to  me  to-morrow,  I  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  make  you 
independent  as  long  as  you  live.  Oh,  spare  me,  for  the  sake  of  the 
living  God — for  I  am  not  fit  to  die.  If  you  kill  me  now,  you  will 
have  the  perdition  of  my  soul  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  judgment. 
If  you  spare  me,  I  will  reform  my  life— I  will  become  a  virtuous 


man." 


"Well,"  replied  the  other,  relaxing — "for  the  sake  of  the  name 
you  have  used,  and  in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  a  wamin'  to  you  for 
your  good,  I  will  leave  your  wicked  and  worthless  life  with  you.  No, 
III  not  be  the  man  that  will  hurl  you  into  perdition — ^but  it  is  on  one 
condition — you  must  hand  me  out  your  money  before  I  have  time  to 
count  ten.  Listen  now — ^if  I  hafven't  every  farthing  that's  about  you 
before  that  reckonin's  made,  the  bullet  that's  in  this  pistol  will  be 
through  your  brain." 

The  expedition  of  the  baronet  was  amazing,  for  as  Jemmy  went 
on  with  this  disastrous  enumeration,  steadily  and  distinctly,  but  not 
quickly,  he  had  only  time  to  get  as  &r  as  eigM  when  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  baronet's  purse. 
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"Is  it  aU  here?'*  he  aflked.  "No  trick*— no  lyin'— the  troth P 
for  111  search  you." 

"  You  may,"  replied  the  other,  with  confidence ;  "  and  you  may 
shoot  me,  too,  if  you  find  another  farthing  in  my  possession. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Trailcudg^el,  *•  get  home  as  well  as  you  can,  and 
reform  your  life  as  you  promised — as  for  me,  Til  keep  the  pistols ; 
indeed,  for  my  own  sake,  for  I  have  no  notion  of  puttmg  them  into 
your  hands  at  present." 

He  then  diuippeared,  and  the  baronet  with  considerable  difficulty 
gained  the  box-seat,  and  reached  home  somewhat  lighter  in  pocket 
than  he  had  left  it,  convinced  besides  that  an  unexpe^ed  visit  m>m  a 
natural  apparition  is  frequently  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  one 
from  the  supernatural. 

The  baronet  was  in  the  general  affairs  of  life  penurious  in  money 
matters,  but  on  those  occasions  where  money  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  advance  or  mature  his  plans,  conceal  his  proceedings,  or  re- 
ward his  instruments,  he  was  by  no  means  illiberaL  This,  however, 
was  mere  selfishness,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  self-preservation,  in- 
asmuch as  his  success  and  reputation  depended  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  liberality  of  his  corruption.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
regretted,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of  the  money,  but  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  he  would  have  given  its  amount  fifteen  times  repeated,  to  get 
once  more  into  his  hands  the  single  poimd-note  of  which  he  had 
treacherously  and  like  a  coward  robbed  Fenton  while  asleep  in  the 
carriage.  This  loss,  in  connection  with  the  robbery  which  occasioned 
it,  forced  him  to  retrace  to  a  considerable  extent  the  process  of  ratio- 
cination on  the  subject  of  fitte  and  destiny,  in  which  ne  had  so  com- 
placently induk^ed  not  long  before. 

No  matter  now  deep  and  hardened  any  villain  may  be,  the  most 
reckless  and  unscrupulous  of  the  class  possess  some  conscious 
principle  within,  that  tells  them  of  their  misdeeds,  and  acquaints 
them  with  the  &ct  that  a  point  in  the  moral  government  of  life 
has  most  certainly  been  made  against  them.  So  was  it  now  with 
the  baronet.  He  laid  himself  upon  his  gorgeous  bed  a  desponding, 
and,  for  the  present,  a  discomfitea  man ;  nor  could  he  for  the  life  of 
him,  much  as  he  pretended  to  disregard  the  operations  of  a  Divine 
Providence,  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  highway  rob- 
bery committed  on  him  looked  surprisingly  like  an  act  of  retributive 
justice.  He  consoled  himself,  it  is  true,  with  the  reflection,  that 
It  was  not  for  the  value  of  the  note  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime  upon  Fenton,  for  to  him  the  note,  except  for  its  mere  amount, 
was  in  other  respects  valueless.  But  what  galled  him  to  the  soul, 
was  the  bitter  reflection  that  he  did  not,  on  perceiving  its  advan- 
tage to  Fenton,  at  once  destroy  it — ^tear  it  up— eat  it — swallow 
it — and  thus  render  it  utterly  unpossible  to  ever  contravene  his 
ambition  or  lus  crimes.  In  the  mean  time  slumber  stole  upon  him, 
but  it  was  neither  deep  nor  refreshing.  His  mind  was  a  chaos  of 
dark  projects  and  frightful  images.  Fenton — the  ragged  and  gigan- 
tic robber,  who  was  so  much  changed  by  famine  and  miseiy  that 
he  did  not  know  him — ^the  stranger — his  daughter— Ginty  Cooper, 
the  fortune-teller — Lord  CuUaraore — the    terrible   pistol   at   his 
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brain — Dunroe — and  all  those  who  were  more  or  less  concerned  in 
or  affected  by  his  schemes,  flitted  through  his  disturbed  fitncy  like 
the  figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  rendering  his  sleep  feverish,  dis- 
turbed, and  by  many  degrees  more  painM  than  nis  waking  re- 
flections. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  violence  and  tyranny  over- 
shoot their  mark ;  and  we  may  add,  that  no  crait,  however  secret  its 
operations,  or  rather  however  secret  they  are  desired  to  be,  can 
cope  with  the  consec^uences  of  even  the  simplest  accident.  A  short, 
feverish  attack  of  illness  ha\ing  seized  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  house- 
keeper, on  the  ni^ht  of  Fenton's  removal,  she  persuaded  one  of  the 
maids  to  sit  up  with  her,  in  order  to  provide  her  with  whey  and  nitre, 
which  she  took  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  by 
cooling  the  system.  The  attack  though  short  was  a  sharp  one,  and 
the  poor  woman  was  really  very  ilL  In  the  course  of  the  night,  this 
girl  was  somewhat  surprised  by  hearing  noises  in  and  about  the  sta- 
bles, and  as  she  began  to  entertain  apprehension  from  robbers,  she 
considered  it  her  duty  to  consult  the  sick  woman  as  to  the  steps  she 
ought  to  take. 

"  Take  no  steps,"  replied  the  prudent  housekeeper,  "  till  we  know, 
if  we  can,  what  the  noise  proceeds  from.  Go  into  that  closet,  but 
don't  take  the  candle,  lest  the  light  of  it  might  alarm  them — ^it  over- 
looks the  stable-yard — open  the  window  gently ;  you  know  it  turns 
upon  hinges — ana  look  out  cautiously,  n  Sir  Thomas  is  disturbed 
by  a  false  alarm,  you  might  fly  at  once ;  for  somehow  of  late  he  has 
lost  all  command  of  his  temper." 

"  But  we  know  the  reason  of  that,  Mrs.  Morgan,"  replied  the 
girL  "It's  because  Miss  Gourlay  refuses  to  marry  Lord  Dunroe, 
and  because  he's  a&aid  that  she'll  run  away  with  a  very  handsome 
gentleman  that  stops  in  the  Mitre.  That's  what  made  him  locl^ 
her  up." 

"  Don't  you  breathe  a  syllable  of  that,"  said  the  cautious  Mrs. 
Morgan,  "  for  fear  you  might  get  locked  up  yourself.  You  know, 
nothmg  that  happens  in  this  family  is  ever  to  be  spoken  of  to  any 
one,  on  pain  of  Sir  Thomas's  severest  displeasure ;  and  you  have  not 
come  to  this  time  of  day  without  understanding  what  that  means. 
But  don't  talk  to  me,  or  rather,  don't  expect  me  to  talk  to  you. 
My  head  is  very  iU,  and  my  pulse  going  at  a  rapid  rate.  Another 
dnnk  of  that  whey,  Nancy  j  then  see,  if  you  can,  what  that  noise 
means." 

Nancy,  having  handed  her  the  whey,  went  to  the  closet  window  to 
reconnoitre ;  but  the  reader  may  judge  of  her  surprise  on  seeii^  Sir 
Thomas  himself  moving  about  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  giving  erec- 
tions to  Gillespie,  who  was  putting  the  horses  to  the  carriage.  She 
returned  to  the  housekeeper  on  tiptoe,  her  face  brimful  of  mystery 
and  delight. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Morgan  ?  If  there  isn't  Sir  Thomas 
himself  walking  about  with  a  little  lantern,  and  giving  orders  to  Gil- 
lespie, who  is  yoking  the  coach." 

Mrs.  Morgan  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  this  comical  ex- 
pression of  yoking  the  coach ;  but  her  face  soon  became  serious,  and 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "I  hope  in  God  this  is  no  further  act  of 
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violence  against  his  angel  of  a  daughter.  What  el^  could  he  mean 
by  getting  out  a  carriage  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  Go  and  look 
agam,  Nancy,  and  see  whether  you  may  not  also  get  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Gourlay/' 

Nancy,  however,  arrived  at  the  window  only  in  time  to  see  her 
master  enter  the  carriage,  and  the  carriage  disappear  out  of  the 
yard;  but  whether  Miss  Gourlay  was  in  it  along  with  him,  the 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented  her  from  ascertaining.  After 
some  time,  however,  she  tnrew  out  a  suggestion,  on  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  patient,  she  immediately  acted.  This  was  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  whether  Miss  Gourlay  with  her  maid  was  in  her 
own  room  or  not  She  accordingly  went  with  a  light  and  stealthy 
pace  to  the  door;  and  as  she  knew  that  its  fair  occupant  always 
slept  with  a  night-Ught  in  her  chamber,  she  put  her  pretty  eye  to  the 
keyhole,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  on  this  point.  All,  however,  so 
far  as  both  sight  and  heanng  could  inform  her,  was  both  dark  and 
silent  This  was  odd ;  nay,  not  only  odd,  but  unusuaL  She 
now  felt  her  heart  palpitate;  she  was  excited,  alarmed.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Sne  would  take  a  bold  step — she  would  knock 
— she  would  whisper  through  the  keyhole,  and  set  down  the  inter- 
ruption to  an  anxiety  to  mention  Mrs.  Morgan's  sudden  and  vio- 
lent illness.  Well,  all  these  remedies  for  curiosity  were  tried,  all 
these  steps  taken,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  successful ;  for 
there  coiud  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  Miss  Uourlay  and  her  maid 
were  not  in  the  apartment  Everything  now  pertaining  to  the  mys- 
terious motions  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  coachman  was  as  clear  as 
crystal.  He  had  spirited  her  away  somewhere — "placed  her,  th« 
old  brute,  under  some  she-dragon  or  other,  who  would  make  her 
feed  on  raw  flesh  and  cobwebs,  with  a  view  of  reducing  her  strength 
and  breaking  her  spirit'' 

Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  with  her  usual  good  sense  and  prudence, 
recommended  the  lively  girl  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence  on 
what  she  had  seen,  and  to  allow  the  other  servants  to  find  the 
secret  out  for  themselves  if  they  could.  To-morrow  might  disclose 
more,  but  as  at  present  they  liad  nothing  stronger  than  suspicion, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  of  it,  and  might,  besides,  be  prejudi- 
cial to  Miss  Gourlay's  reputation.  Such  was  the  love  and  respect 
which  all  the  family  felt  for  the  kind-hearted  and  amiable  Lucy, 
who  was  the  general  advocate  with  her  father  when  any  of  them 
had  incinred  ms  displeasure,  that  on  her  account  alone,  even  if 
dread  of  Sir  Thomas  did  not  loom  like  a  gathering  storm  in  the 
background,  not  one  of  them  ever  seemed  to  notice  her  absence, 
nor  Old  the  baronet  himself  until  days  had  elapsed.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  he  began  to  think,  that  perhaps  confinement 
might  have  tamed  her  down  into  somewhat  of  a  more  amenable 
spirit ;  and  as  he  had  in  the  interval  taken  all  necessary  steps  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  man  who  robbed  him,  and  offered  a  large 
reward  for  ms  apprehension,  he  felt  somewhat  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  was  consequently  more  at  leisure, 
and  also  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he 
should  find  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  delicious  scandal  of  the  supposed  elope- 
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ment  waB  be£;iiming  to  creep  abroad,  and,  in  &ct,  was  pretty  gene- 
rally rumorea  throughout  tne  redoubtable  town  of  Ballytrain  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Of  course,  *we  need 
scarcely  assure  our  intelligent  readers,  that  the  friends  of  the 
parties  are  the  yery  last  to  whom  such  a  scandal  would  be  men- 
tioned, not  only  because  such  an  office  is  always  painful,  but  be- 
cause every  one  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  already  aware  of 
it  themselves.  In  the  case  before  us,  such  was  the  general  opinion, 
and  Sir  Thomas's  silence  on  the  subject  was  imputed  by  some  to 
the  natural  delicacy  of  a  father  in  alluding  to  a  subject  so  distress- 
ing, and  by  others  to  a  calm,  quiet  spirit  of  vengeance,  which  he 
omy  restramed  until  circumstances  should  place  him  in  a  condi- 
tion to  crush  the  man  who  had  entailed  shame  and  disgrace  upon  his 
name  and  family. 

Such  was  the  state  of  circumstances  upon  the  third  or  fourth 
morning  after  Lucy's  disappearance,  when  Su*  Thomas  called  the  foot- 
man, and  desired  mm  to  send  Miss  Gourlay's  maid  to  him ;  he  wished 
to  speak  with  her. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  through  the  whole  establishment 
that  Lucy  and  she  had  both  disappeared,  and,  thanks  to  Nancy — 
to  pretty  Nancy — ^**that  her  own  father,  the  hard-hearted  old 
wretch,  had  forced  her  oiff — God  knows  where — ^in  the  dead  of 
night." 

The  footman,  who  had  taken  Nancy's  secret  for  granted ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  had  it  in  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  shape 
— ^to  wit,  from  her  own  sweet  lips — and  who  could  be  base  enough 
to  doubt  any  communication  so  delightfully  conveyed? — ^the  foot- 
man, we  say,  on  hearing  this  command  from  his  master,  started  a 
little,  and  in  the  confusion  or  forgetfulness  of  the  moment,  almost 
stared  at  him. 

"  What,  sirrah,"  exclaimed  the  latter  j  "  did  you  hear  what  I 
said  ? 

*'  I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  still  more  confused ;  **  but,  I  thought, 
your  honor,  that " 

"You  despicable  scoundrel!"  said  his  master,  stamping,  "what 
means  this?  You  thought!  What  right,  sir,  have  you  to  think, 
or  to  do  anything  but  obey  your  orders  from  me.  It  was  not  to 
think,  sir,  I  brought  you  here,  but  to  do  your  duty  as  footman. 
Fetch  Miss  Gourlay^s  msld,  sir,  immediately.  Say  I  aesLre  to  speak 
with  her." 

"  She  is  not  within,  sir,"  replied  the  man  trembling. 

"  Then  where  is  she,  sir?     Why  is  she  absent  from  her  charge  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  sir.    We  thought,  sir " 

"  Thinking  again,  you  scoimdrel! — speak  out,  however." 

**  Why,  the  truth  is,  your  honor,  that  neither  Miss  Gourlay  nor  she 
has  been  here  since  Tuesday  night  last" 

The  baronet  had  been  walking  to  and  fro,  as  was  his  wont,  but 
this  information  paralyzed  him,  as  if  by  a  physical  blow  on  the 
brain.  He  now  went,  or  rather  tottered  over,  to  his  armchair,  into 
which  he  dropped  rather  than  sat,  and  stared  at  Gibson  the  foot- 
man as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  intelligence  just  conveyed  to  him. 
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In  fiict,  his  confusion  was  such — so  stunning  was  the  blow — that  it 
is  possible  he  did  fojK^t  it. 

"What  is  that,  Gibson?"  said  he;  "tell  mej  repeat  what  you 
said." 

"Why,  your  honor,"  replied  Gibson,  "since  last  Tuesday  night 
neither  Miss  Gourlay  nor  her  maid  has  been  in  this  house." 

"  Was  there  no  letter  left,  nor  any  verbal  information  that  might 
satisfy  us  as  to  where  they  have  gone  ?  " 

"  Not  any,  sir,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  WaB  her  room  examined  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir.  You  know,  sir,  I  never  enter  it  unless  when  I 
am  rung  for  by  Miss  Gourlay ;  and  tl»t  is  very  rarely." 

"  Do  you  think,  Gibson,  that  there  is  any  one  in  the  house  that 
knows  more  of  this  matter  than  you  do  ?  " 

Gibson  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  "  As  to  that,  Sir  Thomas,  I 
cannot  say." 

The  baronet  was  not  now  in  a  rage.  The  thing  was  impossible ; 
not  'Within  the  energies  of  nature.  He  was  stunn^  stupefied,  ren- 
dered helpless. 

"  I  think,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  observed  a  girl  named  Nancy — ^I  for- 
get what  else,  Nancy  something — ^that  Miss  Gourlay  seemed  to  like  a 
good  deal.  Send  her  here.  But  before  you  do  so,  may  I  beg  to 
know  why  /,  her  father,  her  natural  ^ardian  and*  protector,  was  kept 
so  long  in  ignorance  of  her  extraordinary  disappearance  P  Pray,  Au*. 
Gibson,  satisfy  me  on  that  head  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,"  replied  Gibson,  most  ungallantly  shifting  the  dan- 
ger of  the  explanation  from  his  own  shoulders  to  the  pretty  ones  of 
Nancy  Forbes — "  I  think,  sir,  Nancy  Forbes,  the  girl  you  speak  of, 
may  know  more  about  the  last  matter  than  I  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  matter  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  the  reason  why  we  did  not  tell  your  honor  of  it 
sooner " 

Sir  Thomas  waved  his  hand.     "  Go,"  he  added, "  send  her  here." 

"D — ^n  the  old  scoimdrel,"  thought  Gibson  to  himself;  "but 
that's  a  fine  piece  of  acting.  Why,  if  he  hadn't  been  aware  of  it 
all  along  he  would  have  thrown  me  clean  out  of  the  window,  even  as 
the  messenger  of  such  tidings.  However,  he  is  not  so  deep  as  he 
thinks  himsel£  We  know  mm — see  through  him— on  this  subject 
at  least." 

When  Nancy  entered,  her  master  gave  her  one  of  those  stem, 
searching  looks  which  often  made  his  unfortunate  menials  tremble  be- 
fore him. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  good  girl  P  " 

"  Nancy  Forbes,  sir." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  femily  ?  " 

"  I'm  in  the  first  month  of  my  second  quarter,  your  honor,"  with 
a  courtesy. 

"  You  are  a  pretty  girl." 

Nancy,  with  another  courtesy,  and  a  simper,  which  vanity,  for  the 
life  of  her,  could  not  suppress,  "  Oh  la,  sir,  now  could  your  honor  say 
such  a  thing  of  a  humble  girl  like  me  P  You  that  sees  so  many  hand- 
some great  kidies." 
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**  Have  you  a  sweetheart  ?  " 

Nancy  fairly  tittered.  "  Is  it  me,  sir — ^why,  who  would  think  of 
the  like  of  me  ?    Not  one,  sir,  ever  I  had.** 

"  Because,  if  you  have,"  he  proceeded,  "  and  that  I  approve  of  him, 
I  wouldn't  scruple  much  to  give  you  something  that  might  enable  you 
and  your  husband  to  begin  the  world  with  comfort." 

"  rm  sure  it's  very  kind,  your  honor,  but  I  never  did  anything  to 
desarve  so  much  goodness  at  your  honor's  hands." 

"  The  old  villain  wants  to  bribe  me  for  something,"  thought  Nancy. 

**  Well,  but  you  may,  my  good  gbrl.  I  think  you  are  a  favorite  wiui 
Miss  Gourlay  ?  " 

"Ha,  ha! "  thought  Nancy,  "  I  am  sure  oi  it  now." 

"  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  Miss  Gourlay — 
God  bless  and  protect  her — ^was  kind  to  every  one ;  and  not  more  so 
to  me  than  to  the  other  servants." 

"  I  have  just  been  informed  by  Gibson,  that  she  and  her  maid  left 
the  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  last.  Now,  answer  me  truly,  and  you 
shall  be  the  better  for  it.  Have  you  any  conception,  any  suspicion, 
let  us  say,  where  they  have  gone  to  ?  " 

"  La,  sir,  sure  your  honor  ought  to  know  that  better  than  me." 

"How  so,  my  nretty  girl  P  How  should  I  know  it P  She  told  me 
not^^  about  it.*'^ 

"  "Wiiy,  wasn't  it  your  honor  and  Tom  Gillespie  that  took  her  away 
in  the  carriage  on  that  very  night  P  " 

Here  now  was  wit  against  wit,  or  at  least  cunning  against  cunning. 
Nancy,  the  adroit,  hazarded  an  assertion  of  which  she  was  not  cer- 
tain, m  order  to  probe  the  baronet,  and  place  him  in  a  position  by 
which  she  might  be  able  by  his  conduct  and  manner  to  satisfy  hei^ 
self  whether  her  suspicions  were  well-founded  or  not 

"  But  how  do  you  know,  my  good  girl,  that  I  and  Gillespie  were 
out  that  night?" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  circumstances  with  which  the  read- 
er is  already  acquainted.  Nancy  gave  him  the  history  of  Mrs.  Mor^ 
gan's  sudden  illness,  and  all  the  other  facts  already  mentioned. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  that  1  still  cannot  understand,"  repKed  the 
baronet,  "  which  is,  that  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Gourlay  was  nev- 
er mentioned  to  me  until  I  inquired  for  her  maid,  whom  I  wished  to 
speak  with." 

"  But  sure  that's  very  natural,  sir,"  replied  Nancy ;  "  the  reason  we 
didn't  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  was  because  we  thought  that  it 
was  your  honor  who  brought  her  away ;  and  that  as  you  took  such  a 
late  nour  in  the  night  for  it,  you  dion't  wish  that  we  should  know 
anything  about  it." 

The  baronet's  eye  fell  upon  her  severely,  as  if  he  doubted  the  truth 
of  what  she  said.  Nancy's  eye,  however,  neither  avoided  his  nor 
quailed  before  it.  She  now  spoke  the  truth,  and  she  did  so,  in  order 
to  prevent  herself  and  the  other  servants  from  incurring  his  resent- 
ment by  their  silence. 

"  Very  well,"  observed  Sir  Thomas,  calmly,  but  sternly.  "  I  think 
you  have  spoken  what  you  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  what,  for  all 
you  know,  may  be  the  truth.  But  observe  my  words  :  let  this  sub- 
ject be  never  breathed  nor  uttered  by  any  domestic  in  my  establish- 

14* 
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ment  Tell  your  fellow-servants  that  such  are  my  orders;  for  I 
swear,  if  I  find  that  any  one  of  you  shall  speak  of  it,  my  utmost 
venffeance  shall  pursue  him  or  her  to  death  itself.  That  will  do." 
And  he  signed  to  her  to  retire. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

DUKPHT  VISITB  THE  OOUNTT  WICKLOW — OLD  8AM  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

It  was  about  a  week  subsequent  to  the  interview  which  the  stranger 
had  with  old  Dunphy,  unsuccessful  as  our  readers  know  it  to  have 
been,  that  the  latter  and  his  wife  were  sitting  in  the  back  parlor  one 
night  after  their  little  shop  had  been  closed,  when  the  following  dia- 
logs took  place  between  them : 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  observed  the  old  man,  "  he  was  the  best  of 
them,  and  to  my  own  knowledge  that  same  saicret  lay  hot  and  heavy 
on  his  conscience,  especially  to  so  good  a  master  and  mistress  as 
they  were  to  him.    ite  truth  is,  Polly,  Fll  do  iV*  . 

"  But  why  didn't  he  do  it  himself?    asked  his  wife. 

"  Why  ? — ^why  ?  "  he  replied,  looking  at  her  virilh  his  keen  ferret 
eyes — "  why,  don't  you  know  what  a  weak-minded,  timorsome  crea- 
ture he  was,  ever  since  the  height  o'  my  knee  ?  " 

**  Oh,  ay,"  she  returned ;  **  and  I  hard  something  about  an  oath, 
I  think,  that  they  made  him  take." 

^ "  You  did,"  said  her  husband ;  "  and  it  was  true,  too.  They  swore 
him  never  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  it  until  his  dying  day — an'  although 
they  meant  by  that  that  he  should  never  revale  it  at  all,  yet  he  al- 
ways vras  of  opinion  that  he  might  tell  it  on  that  day,  but  on  no  other 
one.     And  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so." 

**  Wasn't  it  an  unlucky  thing  that  she  happened  to  be  out  when  he 
could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience  ?  "  observed  his  wife. 

"  They  almost  threatened  the  life  out  of  the  poor  creature,"  pur- 
sued her  husband,  "  for  Tom  threatened  to  murder  him  if  he  be- 
trayed them  ;  and  Ginty  to  poison  him,  if  Tom  didn't  keep  his  word 
—and  I  believe  in  my  sowl,  that  the  same  devil's  pair  would  a'done 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  if  he  had  broken  his  oath.  Of  the  two, 
however,  Ginty's  the  worst,  I  think ;  and  I  often  believe,  myself,  that 
she  deals  with  the  devil ;  but  that,  I  suppose,  is  bekaise  she's  some- 
times not  right  in  her  head  stilL" 

"  If  she  doesn't  dale  with  the  devil,  the  devil  dales  with  her  at  any 
rate,"  replied  the  other.  "  They'll  be  apt  to  gain  their  point,  Tom  and 
she." 

^*  Tom,  I  know,  is  iust  as  bitther  as  she  is,"  observed  the  old 
man,  "and  Ginty,  by  her  promises  as  to  what  she'll  do  for  him, 
has  turned  his  heart  altogether  to  stone;  and  yet  I  know  a  man 
that's  bittherer  against  the  black  fellow  than  either  o'  them.  She 
only  thinks  of  the  luck  that's  before  her ;  but,  afther  all,  Tom  acts 
more  from  hatred  to  him  than  from  Ginty's  promises.  He  has  no 
bad  feelin'  a^nst  the  yoimg  man  himself;  but  it's  the  others  he's 
bent  on  punishing.    God  direct  myself  I  wish  at   any  rate  that  1 
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never  had  act  or  hand  in  it.  As  for  your  time  o'  life  and  mine, 
Polly,  you  know  that  age  puts  it  out  of  our  power  ever  to  be  much 
tiie  betther  one  way  or  the  other,  even  if  Ginty  does  succeed  in  her 
devilry.  Very  few  years  now  will  see  us  both  in  our  graves,  and  I 
don't  know  but  it's  safer  to  lave  this  world  with  an  aisy  consdence, 
than  to  face  Qod  with  the  guilt  of  sich  a  black  saicret  as  that  upon 
us." 

"  Well,  but  haven't  you  promised  them  not  to  tell  P  " 

^  I  have — an'  only  that  I  take  sich  delight  in  waitin'  to  see  the 
black  scoundrel  punished  till  his  heart  '11  burst — ^I  think  I'd  come  out 
with  it  That's  one  raison ;  and  the  other  is,  that  I'm  afraid  of  the 
consequences.  The  law's  a  dangerous  customer  to  get  one  in  its 
clushes,  an'  who  can  tell  how  we'd  he  dealt  with  ?  " 

"  Troth,  an'  that's  true  enough,"  she  replied^ 
.  "  And  when  I  promised  poor  Edward  on  his  death-bed,"  proceeded 
the  old  man,  *<  I  made  him  give  me  a  sarti^  time ;  an'  I  did  this  in 
ordher  to  allow  Ginty  an  opportunity  of  tryin'  her  luck.  If  she  does 
not  manage  her  point  within  that  time,  I'U  fulfil  my  promise  to  the 
dyin'  man." 

**  But,  why,"  she  asked,  "  did  he  make  you  promise  to  do  it  when 
he  could — ay,  bu(  I  forgot.  It  was  jist,  I  suppose,  in  case  he  might 
be  taken  short  as  he  was,  and  that  you  wor  to  do  it  for  him  if  Jie 
hadn't  an  opportunity  ?  But,  sure,  if  Ginty  succeeds,  there's  an  end 
to  your  promise." 

"  Well,  I  believe  so,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  but  if  she  does  succeed, 
why,  all  I'll  wondher  at  will  be  that  God  would  allow  it.  At  any 
rate  she's  the  first  of  the  family  that  ever  brought  shame  an'  disgrace 
upon  the  name.  Not  but  she  felt  her  misfortune  keen  enough  at 
the  time,  since  it  turned  her  brain  almost  ever  since.  And  him,  the 
villain — but  no  matter — he  must  be  punished." 

"  But,"  replied  the  wife,  "  won't  uinty  be  punishin'  him  ?  " 

**  Ah,  Polly,  you  know  little  of  the  plans — the  deep  plans  an'  plots 
that  he's  surrounded  by.  We  know  ourselves  that  there's  not  such 
a  plotter  in  existence  as  he  is,  barrin'  them  that's  plottin'  aginst  him. 
Lord  bless  us !  but  it's  a  quare  world — here  is  both  parties  schamin' 
an'  plottin'  away — all  bent  on  risin'  themselves  higher  in  it  by  pride 
and  dishonesty.  There's  the  high  rogue  and  the  low  rogue — the 
great  villain  and  the  little  villain — musha !  Polly,  which  do  you  think 
IS  worst,  eh  ?  " 

**  Faith,  I  think  it's  six  o'  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  with 
them.  Still,  a  body  would  suppose  that  the  high  rogue  ought  to 
rest  contented ;  but  it's  a  hard  thing  they  say  to  satiirfy  the  cravins 
of  man's  heart  when  pride,  an*  love  of  wealth  an'  power,  get  into 
it." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  happy  in  my  mind,  Polly,"  observed  her  husband, 
meditatively ;  "  I'm  not  at  aise — and  I  won't  bear  this  state  of  mind 
much  longer.  But,  then,  again,  there's  ray  pension ;  and  that  I'll 
lose  if  I  spake  out.  I  sometimes  think  I'll  go  to  the  country  some  p' 
these  days,  and  see  an  ould  friend." 

"  An*  where  to,  if  it's  a  fair  question  ?  " 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  maybe  it's  a  fair  question  to  ask,  but  not 
so  fair  to  answer.    Ay !  I'U  go  to  the  countryr^-I'll  start  in  a  few 
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days — in  a  few  days !  No,  savin'  to  me,  but  Fll  start  to-morrow. 
Polly,  I  could  tell  you  something  if  I  wished — ^I  say  /  have  a  secret 
that  none  o*  them  knows — ay,  have  I.     Oh,  God  pardon  me !    The 

d d  thieves,  to  make  me,  me  above  all  men,  do  the  blackest  part 

of  the  business — an*  to  think  o*  the  way  they  misled  Edward,  too— 
who,  after  dl,  would  be  desavin'  poor  Lady  Gourlay,  if  he  had  tould 
her  all  as  he  thought,  although  ne  did  not  know  that  he  would  be 
misleadin'  her.  Yes,  feith,  1*11  start  for  the  country  to-morrow,  plaise 
God ;  but  listen,  Polly,  do  you  know  who's  in  town  P  " 

"  Arra,  no ! — ^how  could  I  ?  " 

"  Kate  M*Bride,  so  Ginty  tells  me ;  she's  livin*  with  her." 

"  And  why  didn't  she  call  to  see  you  ?  "  asked  his  wife.  "  And  yet 
God  knows  it's  no  great  loss  j  for  if  ever  woman  was  cursed  wid  a 
step-daughter,  I  was  wid  her." 

"Don't  you  know  very  well  that  we  never  spoke  since  her  ruur  ^ 
away  match  with  M'Bnde.  If  she  had  mamed  Cmnmins,  I'd  a' 
given  her  a  purty  penny  to  help  him  on  j  but  instead  o'  that  she 
cuts  off  with  a  sojer,  bekaise  he  was  well  faced,  and  starts  with 
him  to  the  Aist  Lidies.  No ;  I  wouldn't  spake  to  her  then,  and 
I'm  not  sure  I'll  spake  to  her  now  either ;  and  yet  I'd  like  to  see 
her — the  unfortunate  woman.  However,  I'll  tmnk  of  it;  but  in 
the    mane    time,  as   I    said,  I'll    start    for    the    country    in    the 


momm^'' 


And  to  the  country  he  did  start  the  next  morning;  and  if,  kind 
reader,  it  so  happen  that  you  feel  your  curiosity  in  any  degree  excited, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  seat  in  your  own  imagination,  whether 
outside  or  in,  matters  not,  the  fare  is  the  same,  and  thus  you  will,  at 
no  great  cost,  be  able  to  accompany  him.  But  before  we  proceed 
farther  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  convey  you  in  ours  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  his  journey. 

There  was,  in  one  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the  county  Wick- 
low,  that  paradise  of  our  country,  a  small  white  cottage,  with  a 
neat  flower  plot  before,  and  a  small  orchard  and  garden  behind. 
It  stood  on  a  little  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  mountains, 
which,  in  some  instances,  abut  from  higher  ranges.  It  was  then 
bare  and  barren;  but  at  present  presents  a  very  different  aspect, 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  since  reclaimed  and  plant- 
ed. Scattered  around  this  rough  district  were  a  number  of  houses 
that  could  be  classed  with  neither  farmhouse  nor  cabin,  but  as 
humble  little  buildings  that  possessed  a  feature  of  each.  Those 
who  dwelt  in  them  held  in  general  four  or  five  acres  of  rou^h  land, 
some  more,  but  very  few  less ;  and  we  allude  to  these  sm^l  tene- 
ments, because,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  wives  of  their  pro- 
prietors were  in  the  habit  of  eking  out  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  paying  their  rents,  by  nursing  illegitimate  children  or  found- 
lings, which  upon  a  proper  understanding,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  arrangements,  were  either  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
hospital  of  that  name  in  Dublin,  or  taken  charge  of  by  these 
women,  and  conveyed  home  from  that  establishment  itself.  The 
children  thus  nurtured  were  universally  termed  parisheens,  because 
it  was  found  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  to  send  a  country 
foundling  to  the  hospital  in  Dublin  tllan  to  burden  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  parish  with  its  maintenance.  A  small  smn,  entitling  it  to  be 
received  in  the  hospital,  was  r^nitted,  and  as  this  sum,  in  most 
instances,  was  levied  off  the  parish,  these  wretched  creatures  were 
therefore  called  parishtens,  that  is,  creatures  aided  by  parish  allow- 
ance. 

The  very  handsome  little  cottage  into  which  we  are  about  to 
give  the  reader  admittance,  commanded  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
picturesque  view.  From  the  little  elevation  on  which  it  stood 
could  be  seen  the  entrancing  vale  of  Ovoca,  winding  in  its  inexpress- 
ible loveliness  towards  Arklow,  and  diversified  with  green  mead- 
ows, orchard  gardens,  elephant  villas,  and  what  was  sweeter  than 
all,  warm  ana  comfortab^  homesteads,  more  than  realizing  our 
conceptions  of  Arcadian  happiness  and  beauty.  Its  precipitous 
ndes  were  clothed  with  the  most  enchanting  variety  of  plantation ; 
whilst,  like  a  stream  of  liquid  light,  the  inlver  Ovoca  shone  spark- 
ling to  the  sun,  as  it  followed,  oy  the  ha^onious  law  of  nature, 
that  graceful  line  of  beauty  which  characterizes  the  windings  of 
this  unrivalled  valley.  The  cottage  which  commanded  this  rich 
prospect  we  have  paVtialljr  described.  It  was  white  as  snow,  and 
had  about  it  all  those  traits  of  neatness  and  good  taste  which  are, 
we  regret  to  say,  so  rare  among,  and  so  badly  understood  by,  our 
humbler  countrymen.  The  front  walls  were  covered  by  honey- 
suckles, rose  trees,  and  wild  brier,  and  the  flower  plot  in  front  was 
so  well  stocked,  that  its  summer  bloom  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  skill  of  an  ordinary  florist.  'Qie  inside  of  this  cottage  was 
equally  neat,  clean,  and  cheerftil.  The  floor,  an  unusual  thing  then, 
was  tiled,  which  gave  it  a  look  of  apeeable  warmth;  the  wooden 
vessels  in  the  kitchen  were  white  with  incessant  scouring,  whilst 
the  pewter,  brass,  and  tin,  shone  in  becoming  rivalry.  Tfte  room 
you  entered  was  the  kitchen,  off  which  was  a  parlor  and  two  bed- 
rooms, besides  one  for  the  sen'ant. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  the  dresser  was  a 

Eerfect  treat  to  look  at,  and  as  the  owners  kept  a  cow,  we  need 
ardly  add  that  the  delightful  fragrance  of  milk  which  character- 
izes ever}'-  well-kept  dairy,  was  perfectly  ambrosial  here.  The  chairs 
were  of  oak,  so  were  the  tables ;  and  a  large  arm-chair,  with  a  semi- 
circular back,  stood  at  one  side  of  the  clean  hearth,  whilst  over 
the  chimney-piece  hung  a  portrait  of  General  Wolfe,  with  an  en- 
graving of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  A  series  of  four  silver  medals, 
enclosed  in  red  morocco  cases,  having  the  sur&ce  of  each  protected 
by  a  glass  cover,  hung  from  a  lilliputian  rack  made  of  mahoo^n^ 
at  once  bearing  testimony  to  the  enterprise  and  gallantry  of  the 
owner,  as  well  as  to  the  manly  pride  with  which  iie  took  such 
especial  pains  to  preserve  these  proud  rewards  of  his  courage,  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  must  have  discharged  his  duty  as  a  sol- 
dier. On  the  table  lay  a  large  Bible,  a  Prayer-book,  and  the 
"Whole  Duty  of  Man,**  all  neatly  and  firmly,  but  not  ostenta- 
tiously bound.  Some  works  of  a  military  character  lay  upon  a 
little  hanging  shelf  beside  the  dresser.  Over  this  shelf  hung  a 
fishing-rod,  unscrewed  and  neatly  tied  up;  and  upon  the  top  of 
the  other  books  lay  one  bound  with  red  cloth,  in  which  he  Kept 
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his  flies.  On  one  aide  of  the  window  sills  lay  a  badLgammon  box, 
with  which  his  wife  and  himself  amused  themselves  for  an  homr  or 
two  every  evening ;  and  fixed  in  recesses  intended  for  the  purpose, 
Sam  Roberts,  for  such  was  his  name,  having  built  the  house  him- 
self, were  comfortable  cupboards  filled  with  a  variety  of  delf,  sev- 
eral curious  and  foreign  ornaments,  an  ostrich's  egg,  a  drinking  cup 
made  of  the  polished  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut,  whust  crossed  saltier- 
wise  over  a  portrait  of  himself  and  of  his  wife,  were  placed  two 
feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  constituting,  one  might  imagine, 
emblems  significant  of  the  happy  life  they  led.  But  we  cannot  close 
our  description  here.  Upon  tne  good  woman's  bosom,  fiistened  to 
her  kerchief,  was  a  locket  which  contained  a  portion  of  beautiful 
brown  hair,  taken  from  the  youthful  head  of  a  deceased  son,  a  manly 
and  promising  boy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  whose 
death,  although  it  did  not  and  could  not  throw  a  permanent  gloom 
over  two  lives  so  innocent  and  happy,  occasioned,  nevertheless,  peri- 
odical recollections  of  profound  ana  bitter  sorrow.  Old  Sam  had 
his  locket  also,  but  it  was  invisible ;  its  position  being  on  that  heart 
whose  affections  more  resembled  the  enthusiasm  of  idolatry  than 
the  love  of  a  parent  His  wife  was  a  placid,  contented  lookmg  old 
woman,  with  a  complexion  exceedingly  hale  and  fresh  for  her  years ; 
a  shrewd,  clear,  benevolent  eye,  and  a  general  air  which  never  fails 
to  mark  that  ease  and  superiority  of  manner  to  be  found  only  in 
those  who  have  had  an  enlarged  experience  in  life,  and  seen  much 
of  the  world.  There  she  sits  b^  the  clear  fire  and  clean  comfortable 
hearth,  knitting  a  pair  of  stockmgs  for  her  husband,  who  has  gone 
to  Dublin.  She  is  tidily  and  even,  for  a  woman  of  her  age,  taste- 
fully dressed,  but  still  with  a  sober  decency  that  showed  her  good 
sense.  Her  cap  is  as  white  as  snow,  with  wnich  a  well-fitting  brown 
stuff  gown,  that  gave  her  a  highly  respectable  appearance,  aamirably 
contrasted.  She  wore  an  apron  of  somewhat  coarse  muslin,  that 
seemed,  as  it  always  did,  fresh  from  the  iron,  and  her  hands  were 
covered  with  a  pair  of  thread  mittens  that  only  came  half-way  down 
the  fingers.  Hanging  at  one  side  was  a  three-cornered  pin-cushion 
of  green  silk,  a  proof  at  once  of  a  character  remarkable  for  thrift, 
neatness,  and  inaustry.  Whilst  thus  employed,  she  looks  from  time 
to  time  through  a  window  that  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  road, 
and  seems  alfected  by  that  complacent  expression  of  uneasiness 
which,  whilst  it  overshadows  the  features,  never  disturbs  their  be- 
nignity. At  length,  a  good-looking,  neat  girl,  their  servant,  enters 
the  cottage  \iith  a  can  of  new  milk,  for  she  had  been  to  the  fields 
%-milkinff ;  her  name  is  Molly  Byrne. 

**  Molly,"  said  her  mistress,  **  I  wonder  the  master  has  not  come 
yet  I  am  getting  uneasy.  The  coach  has  gone  past,  and  I  see  no 
appearance  of  him." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  he  didn't  come  by  the  coach,  ma'am." 

"  Yes,  but  he  said  he  would." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  something  must  'a  prevented  him." 

"Molly,"  said  her  mistress, smiling,  "you  are  a  good  hand  at 
telling  us  John  Thompson's  news ;  that  is,  anything  we  know  our- 
selves." 
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^  Well,  ma'am,  but  you  know  many  a  time  he  goes  to  Dublin,  an' 
doesn't  come  home  by  the  coach." 

"  Yes,  ^whenever  he  visits  Kilmainham  Hospital,  and  gets  into  con- 
versation with  some  of  his  old  comrades ;  however,  mat's  natural, 
and  I  hope  he's  safe." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  replied  Molly,  looking  out,  « I  have  betther  news 
for  you  than  Jenny  Thompson's  now." 

**  Attention,  Molly ;  Joh7i  Thompson's  the  word,"  said  her  mistress, 
with  the  slightest  conceivable  air  oi  professional  form ;  for  if  she  had 
a  foible  at  all,  it  was  that  she  gave  aU  her  orders  and  exacted  aU  obe- 
dience fipm  her  servant  in  a  spirit  of  military  discipline,  which  she 
had  unconsciously  borrowed  from  her  husband,  whom  she  imitated  as 
far  as  she  could.  "  Where,  Molly  ?  FaU  back,  I  say,  till  I  get  a 
peep  at  dear  old  SauL" 

^  There  he  is,  ma'am,"  continued  Molly,  at  the  same  time  obeying 
her  orders,  '*  and  some  other  person  along  with  him." 

"  Yes,  smB  enough ;  thank  God,  thank  God ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  who  can  the  other  person  be,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  replied  MoUy.  "  I  only  got  a  glimpse  of 
them,  but  I  knew  the  master  at  once.  I  would  know  him  round  a 
comer." 

"  Advance,  then,  girl ;  take  another  look ;  reconnoitre,  Molly,  as 
Sam  says,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  who  it  is." 

"  I  fige  him  now  well  enough  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  "  but  I  don't 
know  nun ;  he's  a  stranger.  What  can  bnng  a  stranger  here,  ma'am, 
do  you  think  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Why  your  kind  master,  of  course,  girl ;  isn't  that  sufficient  ? 
Whoever  ^comes  with  my  dear  old  Sam  Ls  welcome,  to  be  sure." 

Her  clear,  cloudless  face  was  now  lit  up  with  a  multiplicity  of 
kind  and  hospitable  thoughts,  for  dear  old  Sam  and  his  fhend  were 
not  more  than  three  or  four  perches  from  the  house,  and  she  could 
perceive  that  her  husband  was  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  good 
humor. 

"  I  know,  Molly,  who  the  strange  man  is  now,"  she  said.  **  He's 
an  old  friend  of  my  husband's,  named  Dunphy ;  he  was  once  in  the 
same  regiment  with  him ;  and  I  know,  besides,  our  own  good  man 
has  heard  some  news  that  has  delighted  him  very  much." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  Sam  and  old  Dunphy 
entered. 

**  Beck,  my  girl,  here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and  here's  an  old 
friend  come  to  see  us,  and  you  know  how  much  we  are  both  in- 
debted to  him  ;  I  felt.  Beck,  and  so  did  you,  old  girl,  that  we 
must  have  something  to  love  and  provide  for,  and  to  keep  the  heart 
moving,  but  that's  natural,  you  know — quite  natural — it's  all  the  heart 
of  man." 

"  Mr.  Dunphy,"  said  Beck — a  curtailment  of  Rebecca — "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  ;  take  a  seat ;  how  is  the  old  woman  P  " 

**  As  tough  as  ever,  Mrs.  Roberts.  'Deed  I  had  thought  last  win- 
ter that  she  might  lave  me  a  loose  leg  once  more;  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  she's  gatherin'  strength  on  my  hands,  an'  a  young 
wife,  I'm  afraid,  isn't  on  the  cards — ^ha — ^ha — ^ha!     And  how  are 
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you  yourself,  Mrs.  Koberts  P — but,  indeed,  one  may  tell  with  half  an 
eye — afresh  and  well  you  look,  thank  God ! " 

^  Doesn't  she,  man  ?  **  exclaimed  Sam,  slapping  him  with  delight  on 
the  shoulder ;  "  a  woman  that  travelled  half  tne  world,  and  improved 
in  every  climate.  Molly,  attention ! — let  us  turn  in  to  mess  as  soon 
as  possible.  Good  news,  Beck — good  news,  but  not  till  after  mess ; 
double-quick,  Molly." 

"  Come^  Molly,  double-quick,"  added  her  mistress ;  "  the  master 
and  his  fnend  must  be  hungry  by  this  time.'' 

Owing  to  the  expeditious  habits  to  which  Mrs.  Roberts  had  disci- 
plined Molly,  a  smdung  Irish  stew,  hot  and  savory,  was  be^re  them 
m  a  few  minutes,  which  the  two  old  fellows  attaclied  with  powers  of 
demolition  that  would  have  shamed  younger  men.  There  was  for 
some  time  a  very  significant  lull  in  the  conversation,  during  which 
Molly;  by  a  hint  from  her  mistress,  put  down  the  kettle,  an  act  which, 
on  being  observed  by  Dunphy,  made  his  keen  old  eye  sparkle  with 
the  expectation  of  what  it  suggested,  ^ovelful  after  shovelful  passed 
from  dish  to  plate,  until  a  very  relaxed  action  on  the  part  of  each 
was  evident. 

"  Dunphy,"  said  Sam,  **  I  believe  our  fire  is  beginning  to  slacken ; 
but  come,  let  ys  give  the  enemy  another  round,  me  citadel  is  nearly 
won — ^is  on  the  point  of  surrender." 

"  Begad,"  replied  Dunphy,  who  was  weUacauainted  with'  his  fiiend's 
phraseology,  and  had  seen  some  service,  as  already  intimated,  in  the 
same  regunent,  some  fifty  years  before,  **  I  must  Jay  down  my  arms 
for  the  present" 

**  No  matter,  Mend  Dunphy,  we'll  renew  the  attack  at  supper ;  an 
easy  mind  brings  a  good  appetite,  which  is  but  natural ;  it's  all  the 
heart  of  man." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Dunphy,  replying  to  the  first  of 
the  axioms ;  **  I  have  often  aiten  a  hearty  dinner  enough  when  my 
mind  was,  God  knows,  anything  but  aisy.'' 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Sam,  **  when  the  heart's  down,  a  glass  of  old 
stingo,  mixed  stifi",  will  give  it  a  lift;  so,  m^  old  fellow,  if  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  you,  we'll  soon  set  it  to  nghts." 

The  table  was  now  cleared,  and  the  word  "  Hot  wate — ^r — ^r,"  was 
given,  as  if  Molly  had  been  on  drill,  as  in  fitct,  she  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  every  day  in  the  week ;  then  the  sugar  and  whiskey  in  the 
same  tone.  But  whilst  she  is  preparing  and  producing  the  materials, 
as  they  have  been  since  termed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  outline 
of  old  Sam. 

Old  Sam,  then,  was  an  erect,  square-built,  fine-looking  old  fellow, 
with  firm,  massive,  but  benevolent  featiures ;  not,  howev^,  without  a 
dash  of  determination  in  them  that  added  very  considerably  to  their 
interest.  His  eyes  were  gray,  kind,  and  lively ;  his  eyebrows  rather 
large,  but  their  expression  was  either  stem  or  complacent,  according  to 
the  mood  of  the  moment  That  of  complacency,  however,  was  meir 
general  character.  Upon  the  front  part  of  his  head  he  had  received  a 
severe  wound,  which  extended  an  inch  or  so  down  the  side  of  his  fore- 
head ;  he  had  also  lost  the  two  last  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  received 
several  other  wounds  that  were  severe  and  dangerous  when  inflicted, 
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but  as  their  scan  yrere  ooTered  by  his  dress,  they  were  conse- 
quently invisible.  Sam  was  at  this  time  close  upon  seventy,  but  so 
regular  had  been  his  habits  of  life,  so  cheerful  and  Kind  his  disposition, 
and  so  excellent  his  constitution,  that  he  did  not  look  more  than 
fifty-five.  It  was  utterly  impossible  not  to  read  the  fine  old  soldier 
in  every  one  of  his  free,  hut  well-disciplined,  movements.  The 
black  stock,  the  bold,  erect  head,  the  firm  but  measured  step,  and 
the  existence  of  something  l&e  military  ardor  in  the  eye  and 
whole  bearing;  or  it  mi^ht  be  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
bravely  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to  his  kin^  and  hu 
country;  all  this,  vre  say,  marked  the  man  with  an  impress  of 
such  honest  pride  and  frank  military  spurit,  as,  taken  into  consid- 
eration with  nis  fine  figure,  gave  the  very  beau  ideal  of  an  old 
soldier. 

When  each  had  mixed  his  tumbler,  Sam,  brimftd  of  the  good 
news  to  which  he  had  alluded,  filled  a  small  glass,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  placing  it  before  Beck,  said : 

**  Come,  Beck,  attention ! — *  The  king,  God  bless  him ! '  Attention, 
Dunphy !— off  with  it" 

''The  king,  God  blesi^  him!"  having  been  duly  honored,  Sam 
proceeded: 

**  Beck,  my  old  partner,  I  said  I  had  good  news  for  you.  Our  son 
and  his  regiment — ^tiiree  times  eleven,  eleven  times  three — ^the  gallant 
thirty-third,  are  in  Dublin." 

Beck  laid  down  her  stocking,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight 
**  But  that's  not  all,  old  ffirl,  he  has  risen  nrom  the  ranks — ^his  com- 
mission has  been  just  made  out,  and  he  is  now  a  commissioned  *officer 
in  his  majesty's  service.  But  I  knew  it  would  come  to  that  Didnt 
I  say  so,  old  comrade,  eh  P  " 

"Indeed  you  did,  Sam,"  replied  his  wife;  "and  I  thought  as 
much  myse]£  There  was  som^iiing  about  that  boy  beyond  the 
common." 

"  Ay,  you  may  say  that,  girl;  but  who  found  it  out  first?  Why, 
I  did;  but  the  thing  was  natural;  it's  all  the  heart  of  man — when 
that's  in  the  right  tdace  notiiing  will  go  wrong.  What  do  you 
say.  Mend  Dunphy?  Did  you  think  it  would  ever  come  td 
tills?" 

"Troth,  I  did  not,  Mr.  Roberts;  but  it's  you  he  may  thank  for 
it" 

"God  Ahnighty  first,  Dunphy,  and  me  afterwards.  Well,  he 
shan't  want  a  mther,  at  ail  events ;  and  so  long  as  I  have  a  few  shiners 
to  spare,  he  shan't  want  the  means  of  supporting  his  rank  as  a 
British  officer  and  gentieman  should.  Hiere's  news  for  you,  Dunphy. 
Do  you  hear  that,  you  old  dog — eh  ?  " 

"It's  all  the  heart  of  man,  Sam,"  observed  his  wife,  eydng  him 
with  affectionate  admiration.  "  When  the  heart's  in  the  right  place, 
nothing  will  go  wrong." 

Now,  nothing  grat£&ed  Sam  so  mudi  as  to  hear  his  own  apothegms 
honored  by  repetition. 

"  Right,  girt"  he  rej^ed ;  "^  shake  hands  for  that  Dunphy,  mark 
the  truth  of  that    Isn't  she  worth  gold,  you  sinner  ?  " 

"  Troth  she  is,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  olver  to  the  back  o'  that" 

15 
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"  What  P  **  aaid  Sam,  looking  at  him  with  comic  surprise.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  that,  you  ferret  ?  Why  don't  you  add,  and  <  brass 
to  the  back  of  that? '  By  fife  and  drum,  I  won't  stand  this  to 
Beck.  Apologize  instantly,  sir."  Then  breaking  into  a  hearty 
]au^ — "  he  meant  no  offence,  Beck,"  he  added ;  "  he  respects  and 
loves  you — ^I'know  he  does — as  who  doesn't  that  knows  you,  my 
girlP" 

"  What  I  meant  to  say,  Mr.  Roberts " 

"  Mrs.  Hoberts,  sir ;  direct  the  apology  to  herself." 

**  Well,  then,  what  I  wanted  to  say,  Mrs.  Hoberts,  was,  that  all  the 
gold,  silver,  and  brass  in  his  majesty's  dominions — (God  bless  him ! 
parenthdicef  from  Sam) — coulmi't  purchase  you,  an'  would  fall  far 
iuiort  of  your  value." 

"  Well  done — thank  you,  Dunphy — ^thank  you,  honest  old  Dunphy  j 
shake  hands.     He's  a  fine  old  fellow,  Beck ;  isn't  he,  eh  ?  " 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Dunphy;  but  you  overrate 
me  a  great  deal  too  much,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts. 

"  No  such  thing.  Beck ;  you're  wrong  there,  for  once ;  the  thing 
'  couldn't  be  done — ^by  fife  and  drum !  it  couldn't ;  and  no  man  has  a 
better  right  to  know  that  than  myself — and  I  say  it/' 

Sam,  Ske  all  truly  brave  men,  never  boasted  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits, although  he  might  well  have  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  subject  which  he  studiously  avoided,  and  on  which  those  who  knew 
his  modesty  as  well  as  his  pride  never  ventured.  He  usually  cut 
short  such  as  referred  to  it,  with : 

"Never  mind  that,  my  friend;  I  did  my  duty,  and  that  was  all; 
and  •  so  did  every  man  m  the  British  army,  or  I  wouldn't  be  here  to 
"  say  sa    F&ss  the  subject" 

Sam  and  Dunphy,  at  aU  events,  spent  a  pleasant  evening ;  at  least, 
beyond  Question,  Sam  did.  As  for  Dunphy,  he  seemed  occasionally 
reueved  by  hearing  Sam's  warm  and  affectionate  allusions  to  his  son ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  to  £sdl 
into  a  mood  that  indicated  a  state  of  feeling  between  gloom  and 
refiection. 

"It's  extraordinary,  Mr.  Roberts,'*  he  observed,  after  awaken- 
ing from  one  of  these  reveries;  "it  looks  as  if  Providence  was 
.in  it" 

"  God  Almighty's  in  it,  sir-nlidn't  I  say  so  P  and  under  him,  Sam 
Roberts.  Sir,  I  observed  that  boy  closely  from  the  beginning.  He 
reminded  me,  and  you  too,  Beck,  didn't  he,  of  him  that — w&t — ^we 
lost" — here  he  paused  a  moment,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
as  if  to  feel  for  something  there  that  awoke  touching  and  melancholy 
remembrances;  whilst  his  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  unpinned  the 
locket,  and  having  kissed  it,  quietly  let  fidl  a  few  tears ;  aft^  which 
she  restored  it  to  its  former  position.  Sam  cleared  his  voice  a  little, 
and  then  proceeded : 

"  Yes ;  I  could  never  look  at  the  one  without  tbmkifig  of  the  other; 
but  'twas  all  the  heart  of  man.  In  a  week's  time  he  could  fish  as 
well  as  myself,  and  in  a  short  time  began  to  teach  me.  'Gad !  he 
used  to  take  the  rod  out  of  my  hand  with  so  much  kindness,  so  gently 
and  respectfully — ^for,  mark  me,  Dunphy,  he  respected  me  from  tiie 
beginning— dian't  he.  Beck  P  " 
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**  He  did,  indeed,  Sam." 

"  Thank  you,  Beck  j  you're  a  good  creature.  So  gently  and  re- 
spectfidly,  as  I  was  saying,  and  showed  me  in  his  sweet  words, 
and  with  his  smiling  eyes — ^yes,  and  his  hair,  too,  was  the  very 
color  of  his  brother's — ^I  was  afraid  I  mi^ht  forget  that.  Well — 
yes,  with  such  smilin?  eyes,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
him. — ^I  couldn't  but  love  him — ^but,  sure,  it  was  only  natural — 
all  the  heart  of  man,  Dunphy.  '  Ned,'  said  I  to  him  one  day, 
*  would  you  like  to  become  a  soldier — a  soldier,  Ned  ? ' "  And  as 
the  old  man  repeated  the  word  '^  soldier  "  his  voice  became  full  and 
impressive,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pride,  and  his  very  form  seemed 
to  dilate  at  the  exultmg  reminiscences  and  heroic  associations  con- 
nected with  it. 

**  Above  all  things  in  this  Hfe,"  replied  the  boy ;  **  but  you  know 
Fm  too  youne." 

**  Never  nund,  my  boy,  said  I,  that's  a  fault  that  every  day  will 
mend ;  you'll  never  ^ow  less ;  so  I  consulted  with  Beck  there,  and 
with  you,  Ihmphy,  didn't  I  ?  " 

'<  You  did,  indeed,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  wouldn't  do  anything  till  you 
had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject." 

*'Iti^ht,  Dunphy,  right — ^well,  you  know  the  rest.  Education's 
the  pomt,  said  I  to  B^k — ^ignorance  is  a  bad  inheritance.  What 
would  I  be  to-day  if  I  didn't  write  a  good  hand,  and  was  a  keen 
accoimtant !  But  no  matter,  off  he  went  with  a  decent  outfit  to 
honest  Mainwairing — ^thirty  pounds  a-year — five  years — ^lost  no  time 
— ^was  steady,  but  always  showed  a  spuit.  Couldn't  get  him  a  com- 
mission then,  for  I  hadn't  come  in  for  my  uncle's  legacy,  which  I  got 
the  other  day — dashed  him  into  the  ranks  though — and  here  he  is — 
a  commissioned  officer — eh,  old  Dunphy !  Well,  isn't  that  natural  P 
but  it's  all  the  heart  of  man." 

"It's  wonderful,"  observed  Dunphy,  ruminating,  "it's  wondeiful 
indeed.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Roberts,  it  really  is  wonderful.  I  came 
down  here  to  spake  to  you  about  tiiat  very  boy,  and  see  the  news  I 
have  before  me.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful,  and  the  hand  o'  God  is 
surely  in  it" 

"  Kight,  Dunphy,  that's  the  word ;  and  under  him,  in  the  capacity 
of  agent  in  the  business,  book  down  Sam  Roberts,  who's  deeply 
thaimul  to  God  for  nudking  him,  if  I  may  say  so,  his  adjutant  in 
advancing  the  boy's  fortunes." 

"  Did  you  see  him  to-day,  Sam  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Roberts. 

"No,"  replied  Sam,  "he  waA't  in  barracks,  but  111  engage  we'll 
both  see  him  to-morrow,  if  he  has  life,  that  is,  unless  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  on  duty.  If  he  doesn't  come  to-morrow,  however,  I'll 
start  the  day  after  K)r  Dublin." 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Dunphy,  "  if  you  have  no  olgec- 
tion,  I  didn't  care  if  I  turned  into  bed ;  rm  not  accustomed  to  trav- 
ellin',  and  I'm  a  thrifle  fatigued;  only  to-morrow  morning,  plaise 
God,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  about  that  boy  that  may  sur- 
prise you." 

"Not  a  syllable,  Dunphy,  nothing  about  him  that  could  sur- 
prise me." 
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*'  Well,"  replied  the  hesitating  and  cautious  old  man,  ^  maybe  I 
vnU  surprise  you  for  all  thaf 

This  he  said  whilst  Mrs.  Roberts  and  MoU]^  Byrne  were  preparing 
his  bed  in  one  of-  ihe  neat  sleeping  rooms  wmch  stood  off  tne  pleas- 
ant kitchen  where  they  sat ;  **  and  listen,  Mr.  Roberts,  before  1  tell 
it,  you  must  pledge  your  honor  as  a  soldier,  that  until  I  give  you  la^e, 
you'll  never  breaSie  a  syllable  of  what  I  have  to  mention  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  Mrs.  Roberts." 

"What's  that?  Keep  a  secret  from  Beck?  Come,  Dunphy, 
that's  what  I  never  did,  imless  the  word  and  countersign  when  on 
duty,  and,  by  fife  and  drum,  I  never  will  keep  your  secret  then ;  I 
don't  want  it,  for  as  sure  as  I  hear  it,  so  shall  she.  And  is  it  afraid 
of  old  Beck  you  are  ?  By  fife  an'd  drum,  sir,  old  Beck  has  more 
honor  than  either  of  us,  and  would  as  soon  take  a  fancy  to  a  coward 
as  betray  a  secret.  You  don't  know  her,  old  DunpJiy,  you  dont 
know  her,  or  you  wouldn't  /ipake  as  if  you  feared  that  she's  not  truth 
and  honesty  to  the  back  bone." 

**  I  belieVe  it,  Mr.  Roberts^  but  they  say,  afther  all,  that  once  a 
woman  gets  a  secret,  she  thinks  herself  in  a  sartin  way,  until  she's 
delivered  of  it" 

Sam,  who  liked  a  joke  very  well,  laughed  heartily  at  this,  bad  as  it 
was,  or  rather  he  laughed  at  the  shrewd,  ludicrous,  but  satirical 
grin  with  which  old  Dunphy's  face  was  puckered  whilst  he  uttered  it» 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  resuming  his  gravity,  ^  Beck,  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  is  not  like  other  women,  by  which  I  mean  tJiat  no  other  wo- 
man could  be  compared  to  her.  Beck's  the  queen  of  women,  upon 
my  soul  she  is ;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you  teQ  me  the 
secret,  in  half  an  hour's  time  she'll  be  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as 
either  of  us.  I  have  no  notion,  Dunj^y,  at  this  time  of  life,  to  sep- 
arate my  mind  fix)m  Beck's ;  my  conscience,  sir,  is  my  store-room ;  she 
has  a  key  for  it,  and,  by  fife  and  drum,  I'm  not  going  to  take  it  from 
her  now.  Do  you  think  Beck  would  treat  old  Sam  so  ?  No.  And 
my  rule  is,  and  ever  has  been,  treat  your  wife  with  confidence  if  you 
respect  her,  and  expect  donfidence  in  your  turn.  No,  no ;  poor  Beck 
must  have  it  if  /  have  it  The  truth  is,  I  have  no  secrets,  and  never 
had.  I  keep  none,  Dimphy,  and  that's  but  natural;  however,  it's  aU 
the  heart  of  man." 

The  next  morning  the  two  men  took  an  early  walk,  for  both  were 
in  the  habit  of  rising  betimes.  Dunphy,  it  would  appear,  was  one 
of  those  individuals,  who,  if  they  ever  perform  a  praiseworthy  act, 
do  it  rather  fr-om  wcneJ^ness  of  character  and  lear,  than  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscientious  rectitude.  Aft^  having  gone  to  bed  the  pre- 
vious night  he  lay  awake  for  a  considerable  time  debating  \dUi 
himself  the  purport  of  his  visit,  pro  and  con,  without  after  all, 
being  able  to  accomplish  a  detenmnation  on  the  subject.  He  was 
timid,  cimning,  shrewd,  avaricious,  and  possessed,  besides,  a  laige 
portion  of  ihkt  peculiar  superstition  which  does  not  restrain  from 
iniquity,  although  it  renders  the  mind  anxious  and  appehensive 
of  the  consequences.  Now  the  honest  fellow  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal  was  the  reverse  of  all  this  in  every  possible  phase  of  his  char- 
acter,  being    candid,   conscientious,  fearless,  ana    straightforward* 
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Whatever  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  that  he  did,  regardless  of  aU  (^niioii 
and  all  consequences.  He  was,  in  &ct,  an  independent  man,  because 
he  always  acted  from  right  prineiples,  or  rather  from  ri^xt  impulses ; 
the  truth  beine,  that  the  virtuous  action  was  performed  tx^rene  had 
allowed  himseLf  time  to  reason  upon  it.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  rare  class  of  men  whose  feeKngs,  always  on  the 
right  fflde,  are  too  quick  for  their  reason,  whidi  they  generously  an- 
ticipate, uid  have  the  proposed  virtue  completed  before  either  reason 
or  prudence  have  had  time  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  aot 
Ola  Sam  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  our  readers  may  easily  perceive 
the  c(»itrast  which  the  two  individuals  presented. 

After  about  an  hour's  walk  both  returned  to  break&st,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  them, 
or  whatever  extent  of  confidence  Bunphj  reposed  in  old  Sam, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  l^at  his  glee  this  morning  was  infinitely 
greater  than  on  the  preceding  evening,  although,  at  Dunphy's  ear- 
nest request,  considerably  more  subdued.  Nay,  the  latter  had  so  fax 
succeeded  with  old  Sam  as  to  induce  him  to  promise,  that  for  the 
present  at  least,  he  would  forbear  to  commimicate  it  to  his  wife, 
oam,  however,  would  imder  no  circumstances  promise  this,  until  he 
should  first  hear  the  nature  of  it,  upon  which,  he  said,  he  would  then- 
judge  for  himselC  After  hearing  it,  however,  he  said  that  on  Dun- 
phy's  own  account  he  would  not  breathe  it  even  to  her  without  his 
permission. 

**  Mind,"  said  Dunphy,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  dialogue,  and 
with  his  usual  caution,  **  I  am  not  sartin  of  what  I  have  mentioned ; 
but  I  hope,  plaise  Qod,  in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  prove  it  j  and, 
if  not,  as  nobody  knows  it  but  yourself  an'  me,  why  there's  no  harm 
done.  Dear  knows,  I  have  a  strong  reas(ni  for  lettin'  the  matter  he 
as  it  is,  even  if  mv  suspicions  are  true ;  but  my  conscience  isn't  aisv, 
Mr.  Boberts,  an'  for  that  raison  I  came  to  spake  to  you,  to  consult 
with  you,  and  to  have  your  advice." 

'*  And  my  advice  to  you  is,  Dunphy,  not  to  attack  the  enemy  until 
your  plans  are  properly  laid,  and  all  your  forces  in  a  good  position. 
The  tning  can't  be  proved  now,  you  say ;  very  well ;  you'd  be  only  a 
fool  for  attempting  to  prove  it." 

"  I'm  not  sayin',"  said  the  cautious  old  sinner  again, ''  that  it  can  be 
proved  at  any  time,  or  proved  at  aU — that  is,  for  a  sartinty ;  but  I 
think,  afther  a  time,  U  may.  There's  a  person  not  now  in  the  coun- 
try, that  will  be  back  shortly,  I  hope  5  and  if  any  one  can  prove  what 
I  mentioned  to  you,  that  person  can.  I  know  we'd  make  a  powerM 
friend  by  it,  but " 

Here  he  squirted  his  thin  tobacco  spittle  **  out  owre  his  beard,"  but 
added  nothing  further. 

"  Dunphy,  my  fine  old  fellow,"  said  Sam,  "  it  was  very  kind  of  you 
to  come  to  me  upon  this  point.  You  know  the  afikstion  I  have  for 
the  young  man ;  thank  you,  Dunphy ;  but  it's  natural — it's  all  the 
heart  of  man.  Dunphy,  how  long  is  it,  now,  since  you  and  I  messed 
together  in  the  gallant  eleven  times  three  ?  Fifty  years,  I  think, 
Dunphy,  or  more.  You  were  a  smart  fellow  then,  and  became  ser- 
vant, I  think,  to  a  young  captain — ^what's  this  his  name  was  ?  oh !  I 
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remember-^Gourky ;  for,  Dimphy,  I  remember  the  name  of  erery 
officer  in  our  regiment,  since  I  entered  it ;  when  they  jcmied,  when 
they  exchanged,  sold  out,  or  died  like  brave  men  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. It's  upwards  pf  fifty.  By  the  way,  he  left  us — sold  out  imme- 
diately after  his  Other's  aeath. 

**  Ay,  ould  Sir  Edward — a  good  man ;  but  he  had  a  woman  to  his 
wife,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  divil — ^Lord  bless  us ! — in  any  woman, 
there  was  one,  and  a  choice  bad  one,  too,  in  her.  The  present  bar- 
rownight.  Sir  Thomas,  is  as  like  her  as  if  she  had  spat  him  out  of  her 
mout£  The  poor  ould  man.  Sir  Edward,  had  no  rest  night  or  day, 
because  he  wouldn't  get  himself  made  into  a  lord,  or  a  peer,  or  some 
hiffh-flown  title  of  the  kind ;  and  all  that  she  herself  mi^ht  rank  as  a 
nobleman's  lady,  although  ^  was  a  <  lady,'  by  title,  as  it  was,  which, 
God  knows,  was  more  than  she  desarved,  the  thie£" 

"  Ah,  she  was  different  firom  Beck,  Dunphy.  Talking  of  wives, 
have  I  not  a  right  to  feel  thankful  that  God  in  his  goodness  gifted  me 
with  such  a  blessing  ?  You  don't  know  what^I  owe  to  her,  Dunphy. 
When  I  was  sick  and  wounded — ^I  bear  the  mariLS  of  fifteen  severe 
wounds  upon  me — when  I  was  in  fever,  in  ague,  in  jaundice,  and  sev- 
eral other  complaints  belonging  to  the  different  countries  we  were  in, 
there  she  was — there  she  tocUf  Dunphy ;  but  enough  said ;  ay,  and  in 
the  field  of  battle,  too,"  he  added,  immediately  fo^tting  himself, 
**  lying  like  a  log,  my  tonffue  black  and  burning.  Oh,  yes.  Beck's 
a  great  creature ;  that's  all,  now — ^that's  alL  Come  in  to  break&st, 
and  now  you  shall  know  what  a  firesh  e^f^  means,  for  we  have  lots  of 
poultry." 

«  Many  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Koberts,  I  and  my  ould  woman  know 
liiat" 

"  Tut — ^nonsense,  man ;  lots  of  poultry,!  say — alwavs  a  pig  or  two, 
and  never  without  a  ham  or  a  flitcn,  you  old  dog.  l!xcept  the  wel- 
fitre  of  that  boy,  we  have  nothing  on  earth,  thank  God,  to  trouble  us ; 
but  that's  natural — ^it's  all  the  heart  of  man,  Dunphv." 

After  having  made  a  luxurious  breakfast,  Dimphy,  who  felt  that 
he  could  not  readily  remain  away  firom  his  little  shop,  bade  this  most 
affectionate  and  worthy  couple  good-bye  and  proceeded  on  his  way 
home. 

This  hesitating  old  man  felt  anything  but  comfortable  since  the  par- 
tial confidence  he  had  placed  in  old  Sam.  It  is  true,  he  stated  the 
purport  of  his  disclosure  to  him  as  a  contingency  that  might  or  might 
not  nappen ;  thus,  as  he  imagined,  keeping  himself  on  the  safe  side. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  he  felt  anxious,  apprehensive  and  alarmed, 
even  at  the  lengths  to  which  his  superstitious  fears  had  driven  him ; 
for  he  felt  now  that  one  class  of  terrors  had  only  superinduced  anoth- 
er, without  destroying  the  first.  But  so  must  it  ever  be  with  those 
timid  and  pusillanimous  villains  who  strive  to  impose  upon  their  own 
consciences,  and  hesitate  between  right  and  wrong. 

On  his  way  home,  however,  he  determined  to  visit  the  bai> 
racks  in  which  the  thirty-third  regiment  lay,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  get  a  furtive  glance  at  the  young  ensign.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessfuL  On  entering  the  barrack  square,  he  saw  a  group  of  officers 
chatting  together  on  the  north  side,  and  after  inquiring  firom  a 
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soldier  if  Ensign  Roberts  was  among  them,  he  was  answered  m  the 
affirmative. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  the  man,  "  standing  with  a  whip  in  his  hand — 
that  tall  handsome  young  fellow." 

Dunphy,  who  was  sufficiently  near  to  get  a  clear  view  of  him,  was 
instantly  struck  by  his  surprising  resemblance  to  Miss  Gourlay,  whom 
he  had  often  seen  in  town. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  TRAILCUD6EL  AND  THE  STRANGER — ^A  PEEP  AT 

LCHEU)  DUNROE  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

It- was  on  the  morning  that  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  had  made  the  dis- 
astrous discovery  of  the  flight  of  his  daughter — ^for  he  had  not  yet 
heard  the  spreading  rumor  of  the  imaginary  elopement — ^that  the 
stranger,  on  nis  way  &om  Father  M*Mahon's  to  the  Mitre,  was  met 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  near  the  priest's  house,  by  a  man  of 
huge  stature  and  savage  appearance.  He  was  literally  in  rags ;  and 
his  long  beard,  gaunt  features,  and  eyes  that  glared  as  if  with  re- 
morse, distraction,  or  despair,  absolutely  constituted  him  an  alarmiilg 
as  well  as  a  painful  spectacle.  As  he  approached  the  stranger,  with 
some  obvious  and  urgent  purpose,  trailing  after  him  a  weapon  that 
resembled  the  club  of  Hercules,  the  latter  paused  in  his  step  and 
said — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good  fellow  P  You  seem 
agitated.  Do  you  want  anythmg  wiUi  meP  Stand  back,  I  will 
permit  you  to  come  no  nearer,  till  I  know  your  purpose.  I  am 
armed." 

The  wretched  man  put  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  and  groaned  as  if 
his  heart  would  burst,  and  for  some  moments  was  unable  to  make 
any  reply. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  thought  the  stranger ;  "  the  man's  fea- 
tures, though  wild  and  hollow,  are  not  those  of  a  ruffian." 

"  My  good  friend,"  he  added,  speaking  in  a  milder  tone,  "  you 
seem  distressed.  Pray  let  me  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  P  " 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  replied  the  man,  addressing  him  with 
dry,  parched  lips,  whilst  his  Herculean  breast  heaved  up  and  down 
with  agitation ;  "  I  didn't  intend  to  do  it,  or  to  break  in  upon  it,  but 
now  I  must,  for  it's  life  or  death  with  the  three  that's  left  me ;  and  I 
durstn't  go  into  the  town  to  ask  it  there.  I  have  lost  four  ab*eady. 
May  be,  sir,  you  could  change  this  pound  note  for  me  ?  For  the 
sake  of  the  Almiglity,  do ;  as  you  hope  for  mercy  don't  refuse  me. 
That's  all  I  ask.  I  know  that  you  stop  in  the  inn  in  the  town  there 
above — that  you're  a  friend  of  our  good  priest's — and  that  you  arf 
well  spoken  of  by  every  one." 

Now,  it  fortunately  happened  that  the  stranger  had,  on  leaving 
the  inn,  put  thirty  shillings  of  silver  in  his  pocket,  not  only  that  he 
might  distribute  through  the  hands  of  Father  M*Mahon  some  por- 
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tion  of  aMistance  to  the  poor  wiiom  that  good  man  had  on  hig 
Est  of  distress,  but  visit  some  of  the  hovels  on  his  way  back,  in  order 
personally  to  witness  their  condition,  and,  if  necessary^  reHeve  them. 
The  priest,  however,  was  from  home,  and  he  had.  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  other  portion  of  his  intentions  into  effect,  as 
he  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  good  man's  re»dence,  and 
no  hovels  of  the  description  he  wished  to  visit  had  yet  presented 
themselves. 

"  Change  for  a  pound ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 
"  Why,  from  your  appearance,  poor  fellow,  I  should  scarcely  suspect 
to  fina  such  a  sum  in  your  possession.  Did  you  expect  to  meet  me 
here?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  priest,  to  open  my  heart  to 
him,  for  if  I  don%  I  know  111  be  lagin'  mad  before  forty-eight  hours. 
Oh,  sir,  if  you  have  it,  make  haste ;  every  minute  may  cost  me  a 
life  that's  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  my  own.  Here's  the 
note,  sir." 

The  stranger  took  the  note  out  of  his  hand,  and  on  looking  at  the 
face  of  it  made  no  observation,  but,  upon  mechanically  turning  up 
the  back,  apparently  without  any  purpose  of  examining  it,  he  started, 
looked  keenly  at  the  man,  and  seemed  sunk  in  the  deepest  possible 
amazement,  not  unrelieved,  however,  by  an  air  of  satisfaction.  The 
sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  Fenton,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  the  note  which  he  himself  had  given  him,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  man  whose  appearance  was  both  desperate 
and  suspicious,  filled  him  with  instant  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
Fenton. 

His  brow  instantly  became  stem,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  the  most 
unequivocal  determination,  he  said — 

"  Pray,  su*,  how  did  you  come  by  this  note  ?  " 

"By  the  temptation  of  the  devil  j  for  although  it  was  in  my  pos- 
session, it  didn't  save  my  two  other  darlins  mm  dyine.  A  piece 
of  a  slate  would  be  as  useful  as  it  was,  for  I  couldn't  change  it — ^I 
durstn't" 

"  You  committed  a  robbery  for  this  note,  su*  P  " 

The  man  glared  at  him  with  something  like  incipient  fury,  but 
paused,  and  looking  on  him  with  a  more  sorrowful  aspect,  replied, — 

"  That  is  what  the  world  will  call  it,  I  suppose ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
get  anything  out  of  me,  change  the  tone  of  your  voice.  I  haven't,  at 
the  present  time,  much  command  over  my  temper,  and  I'm  now  a 
desperate  man,  though  I  wasn't  always  so.  Either  give  me  the 
change  or  the  note  back  again." 

The  stranger  eyed  him  closely.  Although  desperate,  as  he  said, 
still  there  were  symptoms  of  an  honest  and  manly  feeling,  even  in 
the  very  bursts  of^passion  which  he  succeeded  with  such  em>rt  in  re- 
straining. 

"  I  repeat  it,  that  this  note  came  into  your  hands  by  an  act  of  rob- 
bery— perhaps  of  murder." 

"Murder!"  replied  the  man,  indignantly.  "Give  me  back  the 
note,  sir,  and  provoke  me  no  farther." 

"No,"  rephed  the  other,  "I  shall  not;  and  you  must  consider 
yourself  my  prisoner.    You  not  only  da  not  deny,  but  seem  to 
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admit,  the  dhargd  of  robbery,  and  you  shall  not  pass  out  of  my 
hands  until  you  render  me  an  account  of'  the  person  fironS  whom  you 
took  thiA  note.  You  see,''  he  added,  producmg  a  case  of  pistols-* 
for,  in  accordance  with  the  hint  he  haa  received  in  the  anonymous 
note,  he  resolved  never  to  go  out  without  them — *^  I  am  armed,  and 
that  resistance  is  useless." 

The  man  gave  a  proud  but  ghastly  smile,  as  he  replied — dropping 
his  stick,  ana  puUing  from  his  bosom  a  pair  of  pistols  much  larger 
and  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  stranger — 

"  You  see,  uiat  if  you  go  to  that  I  have  the  advantage  of  you." 

*<  Tell  me,"  I  repeat,  *'  what  has  become  of  Mr.  f  enton,  from 
whom  you  took  it." 

.  *'  Fenton ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  with  surprise ;  **  is  that  the  pow 
young  man  that's  not  right  in  his  head  ?  " 

"The  same." 

"  Well,  I  know  nothii^  about  him." 

"  Did  you  not  rob  him  of  this  note  ?  " 

«No." 

"You  did,  or;  this  note  was  in  his  possesaon;  and  I  fear  you 
have  murdered  him  besides.  You  must  come  with  me," — and  as  he 
spoke,  our  friend,  Trailcudgel,  saw  two  pistols,  one  in  each  hand, 
levelled  at  him.  "  Get  on  before  me,  sir,  to  the  town  of  Ballytrain, 
or  resist  at  your  periL" 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  two  pistols,  taken  from  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlav,  were  levelled  at  the  stranger. 

"Now,"  said  the  man,  whilst  his  eye  shot  fire  and  his  brow 
darkened,  "  if  it  must  be,  it  must ;  I  only  want  the  sheddin'  of 
blood  to  fill  up  my  misery  and  guilt;  but  it  seems  I'm  doomed, 
and  I  can't  help  it  Sir,"  said  he,  **  think  (Mf  yourself.  If  I  sub- 
mit to  become,  your  prisoner,  my  life's  gone.  You  don't  know  the 
villain  you  are  goin'  to  hand  me  over  to.  I'm  not  afraid  of  you, 
nor  (tf  anything,  but  to  die  a  disgraceful  death  through  his  means,  as 
I  must  do." 

**  I  will  hear  no  reasoning  on  the  subject,"  replied  the  other ;  "  go 
on  before  me." 

The  man  kept  his  pistols  presented,  and  there  they  stood,  looking 
sternly  into  each  other's  &ce8,  each  determined  not  to  yield,  and 
each,  probably,  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

At  length  the  man  dropped  the  muzzles  of  the  weapons,  and 
holding  them  reversed,  approached  the  stranger,  saying,  m  a  voice 
and  with  an  expression  of  feeling  that  smote  the  other  to  the 
heart — 

"  I  will  be  conqueror  still,  sir.  Instead  of  goin'  with  you,  you  will 
come  with  me.  There  are  my  mstols.  Only  come  to  a  house  of 
misery  and  sorrow  and  death,  and  you  will  know  alL" 

"  luis  is  not  treachery,"  thought  the  stranger.  "  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  angiii8h--'the  i^ny---of  that  voice ;  and  those  lai^ 
tears  bear  no  testimony  to  the  crime  of  murder  or  robbery." 

"  Take  my  pistols,  sur,"  the  other  repeated  j  "  only  follow  me." 

"  No,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  keep  them :  I  fear  you  not — and 
what  is  more,  I  do  not  now  even  suspect  you.  Here  are  thirty  shilr 
lings  in  silver — but  you  must  allow  me  to  keep  this  note." 
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We  need  not  desciibe  anew  the  scene  to  which  poor  TFailcudgel 
introduced  liim.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  since  his  last  appearance 
in  our  pages  he  had  lost  two  more  of  his  children,  one  by  famine 
and  the  other  by  fever;  and  that  when  the  stranger  entered  his 
hovel — ^that  libel  upon  a  human  habitation — ^that  disgrace  to  land- 
lord mhumanity — he  saw  stretched  out  in  the  stillness  of  death 
the  emaciated  bodies  of  not  less  than  four  himian  beings — ^to  wit, 
this  wretched  man's  wife,  their  daughter,  a  sweet  girl  nearly 
grown,  and  two  little  ones.  The  husband  and  father  looked  at 
them  for  a  little,  and  the  stranger  saw  a  singular  working  or 
ehange,  taking  place  on  his  features.  At  length  he  daspea  his 
hands,  and  &st  smiled — then  laughed  outright,  and  exclaimed, 
"Thank  God  tliat  they,"  pointing  to  the  dead,  "are  saved  from 
any  more  of  this," — ^but  the  scene — the  efhrt  at  composure — ^e 
sense  of  his  guilt— the  condition  of  the^  survivors— exhaustion  from 
want  of  food,  all  combined,  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

The  stranger  got  a  porringer  of  water,  bathed  his  temples,  opened 
his  teeth  with  an  old  knife,  and  having  poured  some  of  it  down 
his  throat,  dragged  him — and  it  required  all  his  strength  to  do  so, 
although  a  powerful  man — over  to  the  cabin-door,  in  order  to  get 
him  within  the  influence  of  the  fresh  air.  At  length  he  recovered, 
looked  wildly  about  him,  then  gaz^d  up  in  the  &ce  of  the  stranger, 
and  made  one  or  two  deep  respu-ations. 

"I  see,"  said  he,  "I  remember — set  me  sittin*  upon  this  little 
ditch  beside  the  door — ^but  no,  no—"  he  added,  starting — **  come 
away — ^I  must  get  them  food — come— quick,  quick,  and  I  will  tell 
you  as  we  go  along." 

He  then  repeated  the  history  of  his  ruin  by  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay, 
of  the  robbery,  and  of  the  scene  of  death  and  destitution  which 
drove  him  to  it 

"  And  it  was  from  Sir  Thomas  you  got  this  note  ? "  asked  the 
stranger,  whose  interest  was  now  deeply  excited. 

"  From  him  I  got  it,  sir ;  as  I  toiild  you,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  priest  to  give  him  up  the  money  and  the  pistols, 
when  the  situation  of  my  children,  of  my  &mily,  of  the  livin'  and  the 
dead,  overcame  me,  and  I  was  tempted  to  break  in  upon  one  pound 
of  it  for  their  sakes.  Sir,  my  life's  in  your  hands,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  face  that  tells  my  heart  that  you  won't  betray  me, 
especially  afther  what  you  have  seen." 

The  stranger  had  been  a  silent  and  attentive  listener  to  his  narra- 
tive, and  after  he  had  ceased  he  spoke  not  for  some  time.  He  then 
added,  emphatically  but  quickly,  and  almost  abruptly : 

"  Don't  fear  me,  my  poor  fellow.  Your  secret  is  as  safe  as  if  you 
had  never  disclosed  it.  Here  are  other  notes  for  you,  and  in  the 
mean  time  ^lace  yourself  in  the  hands  of  your  priest,  and  enable  him 
to  restore  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  his  money  and  his  pistols.  I  shall  see 
you  and  your  family  again." 

The  man  viewed  the  money,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  burst 
into  tears,  and  hurried  away,  without  saying  a  word,  to  procure  food 
for  himself  and  his  children. 

Our  readers  need  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  scenes 
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"With  which  we  have  endeavored  to  present  them,  in  the  wretched 
hut  of  Trailcudgel  are  at  all  overdrawn.  In  point  of  feet,  they 
fell  far  short  of  thousands  which  might  have  been  witnessed,  and 
were  witnessed,  during  the  years  of  *47,  '48,  '49,  and  this  present 
one  of  '50*.  We  are  aware  that  so  many  as  twenty-three  numan 
beings,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  have  been  found  by  public  officers, 
all  lying  on  the  same  floor,  and  in  the  same  bed— -if  bed  it  can  be 
termed — ^nearly  one-fourth  of  them  stiffened  and  putrid  corpses. 
The  survivors  weltering  in  filth,  fever,  and  famine,  ana  so  completely 
maddened  by  despair,  delirium,  and  the  rackings  of  intolerable  pain, 
in  its  severest  slmpes — aggravated  by  thirst  and  hunger — that  all 
the  impulses  of  nature  and  affection  were  not  merely  baniSied  from  the 
heart,  but  superseded  by  the  most  frightful  peals  of  insane  mirth, 
cruelty,  and  the  horrible  appetite  of  the  ghoul  and  vampire.  Some 
were  found  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  bodies  of  the  carcasses  that 
were  stretched  beside  them.  Mothers  tottered  off  under  the  woM 
excitement  of  misery  and  frenzy,  and  threw  their  wretched  children 
on  the  sides  of  the  highways,  leaving  them  there,  with  shouts  of 
mirth  and  satisfection,  to  perish  or  be  saved,  as  the  chances  might 
turn  out — ^whilst  fethers  have  been  known  to  make  a  wolfish  meal 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  offiipring.  We  might,  therefore, 
have  carried  on  our  description  up  to  the  very  highest  point  of  imag- 
inable horror,  without  going  beyond  the  truth. 

It  is  well  for  the  world  that  the  schemes  and  projects  of  am- 
bition depend  not  in  theur  frdfilment  upon  the  means  and  instru- 
ments with  which  they  are  sought  to  be  accomplished.  Had  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay,  for  mstance,  not  treated  his  daughter  with  such 
brutal  cruelty,  an  interview  must  have  taken  place  between  her 
and  Lord  CJullamore,  which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  her  fether's  hopes  of  the  high  rank  for 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  sacrifice  her.  The  good  old  nobleman 
feiling  of  the  interview  he  had  expected,  went  immediately  to 
London,  with  a  hope,  among  other  objects,  of  being  in  some  way 
usefrd  to  his  son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  two  years, 
the  latter  having  been,  during  that  period,  making  the  usual  tour 
of  the  Continent. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  arrival,  and  after  he  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage — by  which,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  rather  improved — ^he  resolved  to  call  upon  l)unroe,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  note  which  he  had  written  to  him  to  that  effect,  being  un- 
willing besides  to  take  him  unawares.  Before  he  arrives,  however, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  looking  in  upon  his  lordship,  and  thus 
enable  ourselves  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  materials  which  consti- 
tuted that  young  nobleman's  character  and  habits. 

The  accessories  to  these  habits,  as  exponents  of  his  Ufe  and  char- 
acter, were  in  admirable  keeping  with  both,  and  a  slight,  glance  at 
them  Mill  be  sufficient  for  the  reader. 

His  lordship,  who  kept  a  small  establishment  of  his  own,  now 
lies  in  a  very  elegantly-furnished  bedroom,  with  a  table  beside 
his  bed,  on  which  are  dressings  for  his  wound,  phials  of  medicines, 
some  loose  comedies,  and  a  volume  still  more  objectionable  in  point 
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both  of  taste  and  morals.  Beside 'him  is  a  man*  whether  yomijEf 
or  of  the  middle  age  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  the  first  glance,  his 
general  appearance,  at  least,  seemed  rather  juvenile,  but  after  a 
second— and  still  more  decidedly  after  a  thurd — ^it  was  eiddent  to 
the  spectator  that  he  could  not  be  under  forty.  He  was  dressed 
in  qmte  a  youthful  style,  and  in  the  very  extreme  of  fiuihion.  This 
person's  features  were  good,  regular,  absolutely  symmetrical;  ^et 
was  there  that  in  his  countenance  which  you  could  not  relish. 
The  face,  on  bdng  examined,  bespoke  the  life  of  a  battered  rake ; 
for  although  the  complexion  was  or  had  been  naturally  good, 
it  was  now  set  in  too  nigh  a  color  Ibr  that  of  a  young  man,  and 
was  hardened  into  a  certain  appearance  which  is  produced  on  some 
features  by  the  struggle  that  takes  place  between  dissipation  and 
health.  The  usual  observation  in  such  cases  is — "with  what  i^ 
constitution  has  that  man  been  blessed  on  whose  countenance  the 
symptoms  of  a  hard  life  are  so  slightly  perceptible."  The  symp- 
toms, however,  a/re  there  in  every  case,  as  they  were  on  his.  This 
man's  countenance,  we  say,  at  the  first  glance,  was  good,  and  his 
eye  seemed  indicative  of  great  mildness  and  benignity  of  heart- 
yet  here,  again,  was  a  drawback,  for,  upon  a  stricter  examination 
of  that  organ,  there  might  be  read  in  it  the  expression  of  a  spirit 
that  never  permitted  him  to  utter  a  single  word  that  was  not  as- 
sociated witn  some  selfish  calculation.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was 
unusually  small  and  feeble,  intimating  duplicitv  and  a  want  of 
moral  energy  and  candor.  In  the  mere  race,  tnerefore,  there  was 
something  which  vou  could  not  like,  and  which  would  have  pre- 
judiced you,  as  if  by  instinct,  against  the  man,  were  it  not  that 
the  pliant  and  agreeable  tone  of  his  conversation,  in  due  time, 
made  you  forget  everything  except  the  fact  that  Tom  Norton  was 
a  most  delightful  fellow,  with  not  a  bit  of  selfishness  about  him, 
but  a  warm  and  fiiendly  wish  to  oblige  and  serve  every  one  of  his 
acquaintances,  as  far  as  he  could,  and  with  the  greatest  good-will 
in  the  world.  But  Tom's  excellence  did  not  rest  here.  He  was 
disinterested,  and  firequently  went  so  &r  as  almost  actually  to 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  friends  on  their  refusing  to  be  guided  by 
his  advice  and  experience.  Then,  again,  Tom  was  generous  and 
delicate,  for  on  finding  that  his  dissuasions  against  some  particular 
course  had  been  disregarded,  and  the  consequences  he  nad  pre- 
dicted had  actually  followed,  he  was  too  magnanimous  ever  to 
harass  them  by  useless  expostulations  or  vain  reproo&;  such  as 
— "  I  told  you  how  it  woula  happen  " — ^**  I  advised  you  in  time  " — 
"you  would  not  listen  to  reason" — and  other  postliminious  apo- 
th|^^s  of  the  same  character.  No,  on  the  contrary,  he  mam- 
tained  a  considerate  and  gentlemanly  silence  on  the  subject — a 
circumstance  which  saved  them  from  the  embarrassment  of  much 
self-defence,  or  a  painful  admission  of  their  error — and  not  only 
satisfied  them  that  Tom  was  honest  and  unselfish,  but  modest  and 
forbearing.  It  is  true,  that  an  occasional  act  or  solecism  of  man- 
ner, somewhat  at  varicmce  with  the  conventional  usages  of  polite 
society,  and  an  odd  vulgarism  of  expression,  were  slight  blemishes 
which  might  be  brought  to  his  charge,  and  would  probably  have 
told  against  any  one  else.    But  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Norton 
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admitted  himielf  to  be  a  CoODaught  gentleman,  mth  some  of  the 
rough  habits  of  his  country,  as  well  of  manner  as  of  phraseology, 
about  him;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Connemara  gen- 
tl^nao,  no  matter  how  high  his  birth  and  connection,  could  at  once, 
or  at  all,  divest  hunself  of  these  piquant  and  agreeable  pecu- 
liarities. 

So  much  for  Tom,  who  had  been  for  at  least  a  oou{de  of  years 
}Hreyious  to  his  present  appearance  &irly  domesticated  with  his  lord- 
ship, acting  not  only  as  nis  '*  guide,  philosopher,  and  idend,''  but 
actually  as  mqjor  domo,  or  general  steward  of  the  establishment,  even 
oondescending  to  pay  the  servants,  and  kindly  undertaking  to  rescue 
his  firiend,  who  was  ignorant  of  business,  &om  the  diBagteeable  troi:e 
ble  of  coming  in  contact  with  tradesmen,  and  making  occasional  di»- 
buraem^^ts  in  matters  of  which  Lord  Dunrpe  knew  httle  or  nothing. 
Tom  was  indeed  a  most  invaluable  friend,  and  his  lordship  consider^ 
it  a  very  fortunate  .night  aa  which  they  first,  became  acquainted ;  for, 
although  he  lost  to  the  tune. of  five  himdred  pounds  to  him  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  gaming-houses  of  London,  yet,  as  a  compen- 
sation— atid  more  tiban  a  compensati(m — for  that  loss,  he  gained  Tom 
in  return. 

His  lordship  was  lying  on  one  side  in  bed,  with  the  .Memoirs  of 

on  the  pillow  beside  him,  when  Tom,  who  had  only  entered 

a  few  minutes  before,  on  looking  at  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  ex- 
claimed, **  What  the  deuce  is  &9,  my  lord  ?  Are  you  aware  that 
vour  &ther  will  be  here  in  a  coi^le  of  hours  from  this  time  ?  "  acd 
he  looked  at  his  watch. 

**  Oh,  ay ;  the  old  peer,^'  replied  his  lordship,  in  a  kn^d  voice, 
**  coming  as  a  missionary  to  relbrm  the  profane  and  infid^  I  wish 
he  would  let  me  alone,  and  subscribe  to  the  MissLonary  Society  at 
once.** 

*^  But,  my  dear  Dunroe,  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly,  I  believe.    I  wish  I  was." 

**  But  what's  to  be  done  with  certain  of  theete  i»ctures  ?  You  don't 
intend  his  lordship  should  see  them,  I  hope  ? '' 

"  No  J  certainly  not,  Tom.  We  must  nave  them  removed.  Will 
you  see  about  it,  Tom^  like  a  good  fellow  P  Stow  them,  however,  in 
some  safe  place,  where  they  won't  be  ii^ured." 

**  Those  five  must  go,"  said  Norton. 

**  No,"  replied  his  lordship,  **  let  the  Magdalen  stay ;  it  will  look 
like  a  tendency  to  repentance,  you  know,  and  the  old  peer  may 
likeit." 

"  Dunroe,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know  I  make  no  pretence  to  reli- 
gion s  biit  I  don't  relish  the  tone  in  which  you  generally  speak  of  that 
most  respectable  old  nobleman,  your  father." 

"  Don  t  you,  Tom  ?  Well,  but,  I  say,  the  idea  of  a  most  respecta- 
ble old  nobleman  is  rather  a  shabby  amir.  It's  merely  the  pnvilege 
of  age,  Tom.  I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  be  termed  a  most  respectr 
able  old  nobleman.  Pshaw,  my  dear  Tom,  it  is  too  much.  It's  a 
proof  that  he  wants  character." 

**  I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  Dunroe,  that  you  and  I  had  as  much 
of  that  same  commodity  as  the  good  old  peer  could  spare  us." 
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**  Welly  I  suppose  you  do,  Tom  ;  I  dare  saj.  My  sister  is  oonmig 
with  him  too." 

**  Yes ;  so  he  says  in  the  letter/' 

"  Well,  I  suraose  I  must  endure  that  also ;  an  aristocratic  lecture 
on  the  one  hano,  and  the  uncouth  affections  of  a  hoiden  on  the  other. 
It's  hard  enough,  though." 

Tom  now  noe  the  oell,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  servant  entered. 

"  Wilcox,"  said  Norton,  "  get  Taylor  and  M^lntyre  to  assist  you  in 
removing  those  five  pictures ;  place  them  carefully  in  the  green  closet, 
which  you  will  lock." 

<<  Yes,  carefully,  Wilcox,"  said  his  lordship ;  **  and  afterwards  give 
the  key  to  Afc.  Norton." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  paintings  were  removed,  and  tiie  conversation 
heg^  where  it  had  been  left  o£ 

"  This  double  visit,  Tom,  will  be  a  great  bore.  I  vdsh  I  could 
avcnd  it — ^philosophized  by  the  fiither,  beslobbered  by  the  sister — 
faugh!" 

^  These  hocks,  too,  my  lord,  had  better  be  put  aside,  I  think." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so ;  lock  them  in  that  drawer." 

Norton  did  so,  and  then  proceeded.  ''Now,  my  dear  Dun- 
roe " 

**  Tom,"  said  his  lordship,  interrupting  him,  *^  I  know  what  you  are 

Oto  say — try  and  put  yourself  into  something  like  moral  tiim 
e  old  peer — ^is  not  that  it  ?  Doyou  know,  Tom,  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  becoming  religious?  What  is  religion,  Tom?  You 
know  we  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day.  You  said  it  was  a 
capital  thing  for  the  world — ^that  it  sharpened  a  man,  and  put  him  up 
to  anything,- and  so  on." 

"  What  has  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  now,  my  lord  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know — ^nothing,  I  believe.    Can  religicm  be  taught,  Tom  ? 
Could  one,  for  instance,  take  lessons  in  it  ?  " 
"  For  what  purpose  do  you  propose  it,  my  lord  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know — ^for  two  or  three  purposes,  I  believe." 
**  Will  your  lordship  state  them  ?  " 

*^  Why,  Tom,  I  should  wish  to  do  the  old  peer ;  and  touching  the 
baronet's  daughter,  who  is  said  to  be  very  conscientious — ^whichlsup* 

pose  means  the  same  thinff  as  religkm— I  should  wish  to " 

"  To  do  her  too,"  added  Norton,  laughing. 
"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  I  forget.    Don't  the  pas'ns  teach  it  ?  " 
''  Yes,  my  lord,  by  precept,  most  of  them  ao ;  not  so  many  by 
example." 

"  But  it's  the  theory  only  I  want  You  don't  suppose  I  intend  to 
practise  religion,  Tom,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  have  a  diflferent  opinion  of  your  ^mnciples." 
"  Could  you  hire  me  a  pas'n,  Tom,  to  give  lessons  in  it — say  two 
a  week — ^I  shall  require  to  know  something  of  it;  for,  my  dear 
Tom,  you  are  not  to  b^  told  that  twelve  thousand  a  year,  and  a 
beautiful  girl,  are  worth  making  an  effort  for.  It  is  true  she — 
Miss  Gourlay,  I  mean — ia  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  comparison  with 
the  cigai^man's  daughter ;  but  then,  twelve  thousand  a  year,  Tom ! 
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— and  the  good  old  peer  is  threatening  to  curtail  my  allowance.    Or 
stay,  Tom,  would  hypocrisy  do  as  well  as  religion  P  " 

*'  Erery  bit,  my  lord,  so  fiur  as  the  woiid  goes.  Indeed,  in  point 
of  &ct,  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye  to  discover  the  difference  between 
them.  For  one  that  practises  religion,  there  are  five  thousand  who 
practise  hypocrisy.** 

"  Could  I  get  lessons  in  hypocrisy  P  Are  there  men  set  apart  to 
teach  it  P  £ce  there,  for  instance,  professors  of  hypocrisy  as  there 
axe  of  music  and  dancing  P  ** 

'<  Not  exactlv,  my  lord ;  but  many  of  the  professors  of  religion 
oome  very  nearly  to  the  same  point." 

"  How  is  that,  Tom  P    Explam  it,  like  a  good  fellow." 

**  Why  a  great  number  of  them  deal  in  both^— that  is  to  sav,  they 
teach  the  one  by  their  doctrine,  and  the  other  by  their  example.  In 
different  words,  they  inculcate  relicnon  to  others,  and  practise  hypoc- 
my  themselvei"  .         P  Ji~- 

"  I  see — that  is  clear.  Then,  Tom,  as  they — ^the  pas'ns  I  mean — 
are  the  best  jud^  of  the  matter,  of  course  hypocrisy  must  be  more 
nsefiil  than  religion,  or  th^ — and  such  an  immense  majority  as  you 
say — ^would  not  pactise  it. 

**  More  useful  it  unquestionably  is,  my  lord." 

**  Well,  in  that  case,  Tom,  try  and  find  me  out  a  good  hypocrite,  a 
sound  feUow,  who  properly  understands  the  subject,  and  I  will  take 
lessons  fi?om  him.    My  terms  will  be  liberal,  say " 

**  Unfortunately  for  your  lordship,  there  are  no  professors  to  be 
had ;  but,  as  I  said,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Engage  a  professor 
of  religion,  and  whilst  you  pretend  to  study  his  doctrine,  make  a 
point  also  to  study  his  life,  and  ten  to  one  but  you  will  close  your 
studies  admirably  qualified  to  take  a  degree  in  hypocrisy,  if  there 
were  such  an  nonor,  and  that  you  wish  to  imitate  your  teacher. 
Either  that,  my  lord,  or  it  may  t^d  to  ciure  you  of  a  leaning  towards 
hypocrisy  as  long  as  you  live." 

**  WeU,  I  wish  I  could  make  some  progress  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  it  matters  not  which,  provided  it  be  easier  to  learn,  and  more 
useliiL  We  must  think  about  it,  Tom.  You  will  remind  me,  of 
course.    Was  Sir  George  here  tcy-day?" 

**  No,  my  lord,  but  he  9&at  to  inquire." 

**  Nor  Lord  Jockeyville  P  " 

**  He  drove  tandem  to  the  door,  but  didn't  come  in.  The  other 
members  of  our  set  have  been  tolerably  regular  in  their  inquiries, 
especially  sinca  they  were  undeceived  as  to  the  danger  m  your 
wound." 

^  By  the  way,  Norton,  that  was  a  d d  cool  fellow  that  pinked 

me ;  he  did  the  thing  in  quite  a  self-possessed  and  gentlemanly  way, 
too.  However  it  was  my  own  &ult :  I  forced  him  into  it  You  must 
know  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  injure  me 
in  a  certain  quarter ;  in  short,  that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
affections  of  Lucy  Gourlay.  I  saw  the  attentions  he  paid  to  her  at 
Paris,  when  I  was  sent  to  the  right  about  In  short — ^but  hang  it — 
there-— that  will  do— let  us  talk  no  more  about  it— I  escaped  narrowly 
— thatisalL" 

**  And  I  must  lea^w  you,  my  lord,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  tskASL^ 
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things  to  attend  to.  Those  eredit(ss  are  unreasonable  somndrels, 
and  must  be  put  oW  with  soft  words  and  hard  promises  for  some  time 
longer.  That  Irish  wine  merchant  of  yours,  nowever,  is  a  model  to 
every  one  of  his  tribe.** 

*^  Ah,  that  is  because  he  knows  the  old  peer.  Do  you  know,  Tom, 
after  all,  I  don't  think  it  so  disreputable  a  thing  to  be  termed  a 
respectable  old  nobleman ;  but  still  it  indicates  want  of  individual 
character.  Now,  Tom,  I  think  I  have  a  character.  I  mean  an 
original  character.  Don't  every  one  almost  say — ^I  allude,  of  course, 
to  every  one  of  sense  and  penetration— Dunroe's  a  character— quite 
an  original — an  eni^a — a  sphinx — an  inscription  that  cannot  be 
deciphered — an  illegible  dog— eh— don*t  they,  Tom?" 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  my  lord.  Even  I,  who  ought  to  know  you  so 
well,  can  make  nothing  of  you." 

'*  Well,  but  aft;er  afi,  Tom,  my  Other's  name  overshadows  a  great 
number  of  my  venialities.  Dunroe  is  wild,  they  say,  but  then  he  is 
the  son  of  a  most  respectable  old  nobleman ;  and  so  many  of  them 
shrug  and  pity,  when  thev  would  otherwise  assail  and  blame," 

**  And  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  you  a  most  respectable 
old  *  character'  yet,  my  dear  Dunroe.  I  must  go  as  your  representa- 
tive to  these  d d  ravenous  duns.    But  mark  me,  comport  youi^ 

self  in  your  fiither's  and  sister's  presence  as  a  young  man  somewhat 
meditating  upon  the  reformation  of  his  life,  so  that  a  favorable 
impression  may  be  made  here,  and  a  favorable  report  reach  the 
baronet's  &dx  daughter.    Au  revoir!** 


CHAPTER   XX. 

DTEERYIEW  BETWEEN  LOBDGi  CULLAMOBE,  DUNBOE,  AND  LADY  EMILT 
— ^TOM  NORTON'S  ABISTOCBACY  FAILS  HIM — ^HIS  RECEPTION  Bt 
LORD   CULLAMORE. 

At  the  hour  appointed.  Lord  Dunroe's  fath^  and  sister  arrived* 
The  old  peer,  as  his  son  usuallv,  but  not  in  the  most  reverential 
spirit,  termed  him,  on  entering  his  sleeping  chamber,  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  precise  state 
of  health ;  but  his  sister,  Lady  Emilyi  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  yotmg 
and  affectionate  heart,  pure  as  the  morning  dew-drop,  ran  to  \m 
bedside,  and  with  tears  m  her  eyes,  stooped  down  and  kissed  him, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time : 

**  My  dear  Dumroe ;  but  no — I  hate  those  cold  and  fimnal  titles — 
they  are  for  the  world,  but  not  for  brother  and  sister.  My  dear 
John,  how  is  your  wound  ?  Thank  Qod,  it  is  not  dangerous,  I  hear. 
Are  you  better  ?  Will  you  soon  be  able  to  rise  ?  My  dear  broth^» 
how  1  was  alarmed  on  hearing  it ;  but  there  is  another  ]asa  to  help  to 
cure  you." 

«  My  dear  Emily,  what  the  deuce  are  you  about  ?  I  teU  you  I 
have  a  prejudice  a^adnst  kissing  female  relations.  It  is  too  tame,  and 
somewhat  of  a  bore,  child,  especially  to  a  sick  man." 

His  father  now  aj^iroachei  him  with  a  frav«»  bat  by  no  means 
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an  unfeeling  countenance,  and  extending  his  hand,  said,  **  I  fear,  John, 
^at  this  has  been  a  fooHsh  business ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  so 
&r  as  your  personal  danger  was  concerned,  you  have  come  off  so 
safely.     How  do  you  find  yourself?  " 

**  Kapidly  recovering,  my  lord,  I  thank  you.  At  first  they 
considered  the  thing  serious;  but  the  bullet  only  grazed  the  rib 
shghtly,  although  the  flesh  wound  was,  for  a  time,  troublesome 
enough.  I  am  now,  however,  free  firom  fever,  and  the  wound  is 
closing  fast.** 

Wmlst  this  brief  dialogue  took  place,  Lady  Emily  sat  on  a  chair 
by  the  bedside,  her  large  brilliant  eyes  no  longer  filled  with  tears,  but 
open  with  astonishment,  and  we  may  as  weU  add  with  pain,  at  the 
utter  indifference  with  which  her  brother  received  her  affectionate 
caresses.  After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  however,  her  generous 
heart  supposed  it  had  discovered  his  apology. 

"  Ah,*  thought  the  sweet  girl,  "  I  had  forgotten  his  wound,  and 
of  course  I  must  have  occasioned  him  great  pain,  which  his  delicacy 

E laced  to  a  different  motive.     He  did  not  wish  to  let  me  know  that  I 
ad  hurt  him.**    And  her  countenance  again  beamed  with  the  joy  of 
an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  spirit. 

••  But,  Dunroe,"  she  said — **  John,  I  mean,  won't  vou  soon  be  able 
to  ^  up,  and  to  walk  about,  or,  at  aU  events,  to  ta&e  an  airing  with 
us  m  the  carriage  P    Will  you  not,  dear  John  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  hope  so,  Emily.  By  the  way,  Emily,  you  have  grown  quite 
a  woman  since  I  saw  you  last.  It  is  now  heUer  than  two  years,  I  thiok, 
since  then." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  Continent,  John  P  " 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,  how  is  tlus?  What  sympathy  can  you 
feel  with  the  experience  of  a  yoimg  fellow  like  me  on  the  Conti- 
nent? When  you  know  the  world  better,  my  dear  girl,  you  will 
feel  the  impropriety  of  asking  such  a  question.  Fray  be  seated,  my 
lord." 

Lord  Cullamore  sat,  as  if  unconsciously,  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the 
table  on  which  were  placed  his  son's  (dressings  and  medicines,  and 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand  for  a  moment,  as  if  Suffering  pain,  at 
length  raised  it,  and  said — 

"  No,  Dunroe ;  no.  I  trust  my  innocent  girl  will  never  live  to  fed 
the  impropriety  of  asking  a  question  so  naturaL" 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  Dun- 
roe.  "  Have  you  oeen  presented,  Emily  P  Have  you  been  brought 
out?" 

"  She  has  been  presented,"  said  her  father,  "  but  not  brought  out  j 
nor  is  it  my  intention,  in  the  obvious  sense  of  that  word,  that  she  ever 
shall." 

**  Oh,  your  lordship  perhaps  has  a  tendency  to  Popery,  then,  and 
there  is  a  convent  in  the  background  ?  Is  that  it,  my  good  lord  P  " 
he  asked,  smiliiig. 

"  No,"  replied  his  fether,  who  could  not  help  smiling  in  return ; 
**  not  at  all,  John.  Emily  will  not  require  to  be  brought  out,  nor 
paraded  through  the  debasing  formalities  of  feshion.  She  shall  not 
be  excluded  irom  fashion,  certainly ;  but  neither  shall  I  suffer  her  to 
run  the  vulgar  gantlet  of  heartless  dissipation,  which  too  often  haxd-^ 

16* 
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ens,  d^>ases,  and  corrupts.    But  a  truce  to  this ;  the  subject  is  pain- 
All  to  me ;  let  us  change  it." 

The  last  observation  of  Dunroe  to  his  sister  startled  her  so  much 
that  she  blushed  deeply,  and  looked  with  that  fascinating  timidity 
which  is  ever  associated  with  innocaice  and  purity  from  her  brother 
to  her  &ther. 

''HaTe  I  said  any  thing  wrong,  papaP"  she  asked,  when  Lord 
Cullamore  had  ceased  to  speak. 

*<  Nothing,  my  love,  nothing  but  precisely  what  was  natural  and 
light  Dunroe's  reply,  however,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  he  ought  to  have  known  it." 

"Well  now,  Emily,**  said  her  brother,  "I  don't  regret  it,  inas- 
much as  it  has  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself  upon  a  point  which  I 
have  frequently  heard  disputed — ^that  is,  whether  a  woman  is  capable 
of  blushing  or  not.  Now  I  have  seen  you  blush  with  my  own  eyes, 
Emily ;  nay,  upcm  my  honor,  you  blush  again  1^  moment.** 

*'  Dunroe,**  observed  his  fiither,  "  you  are  teasing  your  sister ;  for- 
bear." 

"But  don't  you  see,  my  lord,**  persisted  his  son,  "the  absolute 
necessity  for  giving  her  a  course  of  rashionable  life,  if  it  were  only  to 
remove  this  constitutional  blemish..  If  it  were  discovered,  she  is 
ruined ;  to  blush  being,  as  your  lordship  knows,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  fiShion  in  that  case  made  and  provided.** 

"  Dunroe,**  said  his  father,  "  I  intend  you  shall  spend  part  of  the 
summer  and  all  the  autumn  in  Ireland,  with  us.** 

**  Oh,  yes,  John,  you  must  come,'*  said  his  sister,  clapping  her 
snow-white  hands  in  exultation  at  the  thought  "It  vml  be  so 
delightful*' 

"Ireland ! "  exclaimed  Dunroe,  with  well-feigned  surpiise ;  " pray 
where  is  that,  my  lord  P  " 
"  Come,  come,  John,"  said  his  &ther,  smiling ;  "  be  serious." 
"  Ireland ! "  he  a^ain  exclaimed ;  "  oh,  by  the  way,  that's  an  island, 
I  think,  in  the  Pacinc — ^is  it  not  P  " 

"  No,"  replied  his  fiither ;  "  a  more  inappropriate  position  you  could 
not  have  possibly  found  for  it" 

"Is  not  that  the  happy  country  where  the  people  live  without 
food  P  Where  they  lead  a  life  of  independence,  and  starve  in  sudi  a 
heroic  spirit  P  " 

"  My  dear  Dunroe,"  said  his  &ther,  seriously,  "  never  sport  with 
the  miseries  of  a  people,  especially  when  that  people  are  your  own 
countrymen." 

"  My  lord,"  he  replied,  disregarding  the  rebuke  he  had  received, 
"  for  Heaven's  sake  conceal  that  disgraceful  &ct.  Hemember,  I  am 
a  young  nobleman;  call  me  profl^te — spendthrift— debauchee — 
anything  you  will  but  an  Irishman.  Don  t  the  Irish  re^e  beef 
and  mutton,  and  take  to  eating  each  other  P  What  can  be  said  of  a 
people  who,  to  please  their  betters,  practise  starvatio)^  as  their  nat- 
ural pastime,  and  dramatize  hunger  to  pamper  their  most  affectionate 
lords  and  masters,  who,  whilst  the  latter  witness  the  comedy,  make 
the  performers  pay  for  their  tickets  P  And  yet,  although  Uie  canni- 
bal system  flounshes,  I  fear  they  find  it  anything  but  a  Sandwich 
ialand." 
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''Papa,"  said  Lady  Emily,  in  a  whisper,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes, ''  I  fear  John's  head  is  a  little  unsettled  by  his  illness/' 

"You  will  injure  yourself,  my  dear  Dunroe,"  said  his  father,"  if 
you  talk  so  much." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  good  lord  and  &ther.  But  I  think  I  recollect 
one  of  their  bills  of  performance,  which  nms  thus : — ^  On  Saturday, 
the  2dth  inst,  a  tender  and  affectionate  father,  stuffed  by  so  many 
cubic  feet  of  cold  wind,  foul  air,  all  resulting  from  extermination 
and  the  benevolence  of  a  hum  toe  landlord,/ will  in  the  very  wan- 
tonness of  repletion,  feed  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  own  child — 
for  which  entertaining  performance  he  will  have  the  satisfaction, 
subsequ^itly,  of  enactmg  with  success  the  interesting  character  of 
a  felon,  and  be  comfortably  lodged  at  his  Majesty^s  expense  in 
the  jail  of  the  county.**  Why,  my  lord,  how  could  you  expect 
me  to  acknowledge  such  a  country  ?  However,  I  must  talk  to  Tom 
Norton  about  this.  He  was  bom  in  the  country  you  speak  of —  ' 
and  yet  Tom  has  an  excellent  appetite ;  eats  like  otner  people ;  ab- 
hors starvation ;  and  is  no  cannioaL  It  is  true,  I  have  frequently 
seen  him  ready  enough  to  eat  a  fellow — a  peifect  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones-^for  which  reason,  I  suppose,  the  principle,  or  instinct, 
or  wliatever  you  call  it,  is  still  latent  in  his  constitution.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever- Tom  gnashed  his  teeth  at  anyone  h  la 
cannibal,  if  the  other  gnashed  his  teeth  at  him,  all  the  cannibal  dis- 
appeared, and  Tom  was  quite  harmless." 

"  By  the  way,  Dunroe,"  said  his  father,  "  who  is  this  Tom  Norton 
you  speak  of?  " 

"  He  is  my  most  particular  friend,  my  lord — ^my  companion — and 
travelled  with  me  over  the  Continent  He  is  kind  enough  to  take 
charge  of  my  a£^s:  he  pays  my  servants,  manages  my  trades- 
men— and,  in  short,  is  a  man  whom  I  could  not  do  without.  He's 
up  to  everything ;  and  is  altogether  indispensable  to  me." 

Lord  Cullamore  paused  for  some  time,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
absorbed  in  some  painful  reflection  or  reminiscence.  At  length  he 
said —  .  • 

**  This  man,  Dunroe,  must  be  very  useful  to  you,  if  he  be  what 
you  have  just  described  him.  Does  he  also  manage  your  corre- 
spondence?" 

**  He  does,  my  lord ;  and  is  possessed  of  my  most  unlimited  con- 
fidence. In  fact,  I  could  never  get  on  without  him.  My  affairs  are 
in  a  state  of  the  most  inextricable  confusion,-  and  were  it  not  for  his 
sagacity  and  prudence,  I  could  scarcely  contrive  to  live  at  all.  Poor 
Tom ;  ne  abandoned  fine  prospects  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  my 
service." 

"Such  a  friend  must  be  invaluable,  John,"  observed  his  sister. 
"  They  say  a  friend,  a  true  friend,  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  j 
and  when  one  meets  such  a  friend,  they  ought  to  appreciate 
him." 

"Very  true,  Emily,"  said  the  Earl;  "very  true,  indeed."  He 
spoke,  however,  as  if  in  a  state  of  abstraction.    "  Norton ! — ^Norton ! 

♦  This  alludes  to  a  dreadful  fact  of  cannibalism,  which  occurred  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  in  1846. 
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Do  you  know,  John,  who  he  is  P  Anything  of  his  origin  or  con- 
nections ?  ** 

"  Nothing  whatever,**  replied  Dunroe  j  "  unless  that  he  is  well 
connected — he  told  me  so  himself — too  well,  indeed,  he  hinted,  to 
render  the  situation  of  a  dependant  one  which  he  should  wish  his 
relatives  to  become  acquainted  with.  Of  course,  I  respected  his  deli- 
cacy, and  did  not,  consequently,  press  him  further  upon  the  point** 

^  That  was  considerate  on  your  part,**  replied  the  Earl,  somewhat 
dryly ;  **  but  if  he  be^  such  as  you  have  described  him,  I  agree  with 
Emily  in  thinking  he  must  be  invaluable.  And  now,  John,  with 
respect  to  another  affidr — ^but  perhaps  this  interview  may  be  inju- 
rious to  your  health.  Talking  much,  and  the  excitement  attendmg 
it,  may  be  bad,  you  know.** 

**  I  am  not  easily  excited,  my  lord,"  replied  Dunroe ;  "  rather  a 
cool  fellow;  unless,  indeed,  when  I  used  to  have  duns  to  meet.  But 
now  Norton  manages  all  that  for  me.    Proceed,  mv  lord.** 

**  Yes,  but,  John,**  observed  Lady  Emily,  **  don  t  let  affection  for 
papa  and  me  allow  you  to  go  beyond  your  strength.** 

<<  Never  mind,  Eioily ;  I  am  all  right,  if  this  wound  were  healed,  as 
it  will  soon  be.    Proceed,  my  lord.** 

'*  Well,  then,  my  dear  Dunroe,  I  am  anxious  you  should  know  that 
I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  upon 
the  subject  of  your  marriage  with  his  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter.** 

*' Yes,  the  Black  Baronet ;  a  confounded  old  scoundrel  by  all  ac- 
counts.** 

^<You  forget,  sir,**  said  the  Earl,  sternly,  ''that  he  is  father  to 
your  future  wife.** 

"  Devilish  sorry  for  it,  my  lord.  I  wish  Lucy  was  daughter  to 
any  one  else — ^but  it  matters  not ;  I  am  not  going  to  marry  the  black 
fellow,  but  twelve  thousand  a  year  and  a  pretty  girl.  I  know  a  pret- 
tier, though.*' 

''  Lnpossible,  John,**  replied  Lady  Emily,  with  enthusiasm.  **  I 
really  tnink  Lucy  Gowlay  the  most  lovely  girl  I  have  ever  seen — the 
most  amiable,  the  most  dignified,  the  most  accomplished,  the  most — 
dear  John,  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  call  her  sister !  ** 

"  Dunroe,*'  proceeded  his  father,  "  I  beg  you  to  consider  this  affair 
seriously — solemnly — ^the  happiness  of  such  a  girl  as  Lucy  Gourlay  is 
neither  to  be  sported  with  nor  perilled.  You  will  have  much  to  re- 
form before  you  can  become  worthy  of  her.  I  now  tell  you  that  the 
reformation  must  be  effected,  sincerely  and  thoroughly,  biefore  I  shall 
ever  give  my  consent  to  your  union  with  her.  There  must  be  neither 
dissimulation  nor  hypocrisy  on  your  part.  Your  conduct  must  speak 
for  you,  and  I  must,  from  the  clearest  e\idence,  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  in  marrying  you  she  is  not  wrecking  her  peace  and  happiness, 
by  committing  them  to  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  appreciating  her,  or 
who  is  insensible  to  what  is  due  to  her  great  and  shining  virtues.** 

"  It  would  be  dreadful,  John,**  said  his  sister,  "  if  she  should  not 
feel  happy.  But  if  John,  papa,  requires  reformation,  I  am  sure  he 
will  reform  for  Lucy*s  sake.** 

''He  ou^ht  to  reform  from  a  much  higher  principle,  my  dear 
child,**  rephed  her  &ther. 
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"  And  so  he  will,  papft.    Will  you  not,  dear  brother?  ** 

"  Upon  my  honor,  my  lord,"  said  Dmu*oe,  "  I  had  a  conversatioQ 
this  very  morning  upon  the  subject  with  Tom  Norton/ 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear  son.  It  is  not  too  late — ^it  is  never 
too  late — ^to  amend  the  life ;  but  in  this  instance  there  is  an  event 
about  to  take  place  which  renders  a  previous  reformation,  in  its  truest 
sense,  absolutely  indispensable." 

"  My  lord,**  he  re^ed,  "  the  truth  is,  I  am  determined  to  try  a 
course  of  reli^on.  Tom  Norton  tells  me  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  uirou^h  life  with." 

'*  Tom  Norton  mi^ht  have  added  that  it  is  a  much  better  thing  to 
get  through  death  with,"  added  the  Earl,  eravely. 

**  But  he  appears  to  understand  it  admirably,  my  lord,"  replied 
Dunroe.  **  He  says  it  quickens  a  man's  intellects,  and  not  only  pre- 
vents him  &om  being  imposed  upon  by  knaves  and  sharpers,  but 
enables  him  by  putting  on  a  long  face,  and  using  certain  cabalistic 
phrases,  to  overreach----no,  not  exactly  that,  but  to— let  me  see,  to 
steer  a  safe  course  through  the  world ;  or  something  to  that  effect. 
He  says,  too,  that  religious  folks  always  come  best  off,  and  pay  more 
attention  to  the  things  of  this  life,  tnan  any  one  else ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  they  thrive  and  prosper  under  it  No  one,  he  says, 
sets  credit  so  freely  as  a  man  that  is  supposed  to  be  religious. 
Now  this  struck  me  quite  forcibly,  as  a  thing  that  mi^t  be  very 
useful  to  me  in  getting  out  of  my  embarrassments.  But  then,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  church,  I  believe — ^to  pray — sing 
psalms — read  the  Bible — and  subscribe  to  societies  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Now  all  that  would  be  very  troublesome.  How  does  a 
person  pray,  my  lord?  Is  it  by  repeating  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or  reading  a  reugious  book  ?  " 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  such  a  subject.  Lord  Cullamore  and 
his  daughter,  on  glancing  at  each  other,  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling. 

"  Now,  I  can't  see,"  proceeded  Dunroe, "  how  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  said  commandments  would  sharpen  a  man  for  the  world, 
as  Tom  Norton's  religion  does." 

The  good  old  Earl  thought  either  that  his  son  was  affecting  an 
ignorance  on  the  subject  which  he  did  not  feel,  or  that  his  ignorance 
was  in  reality  so  great  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  was  useless  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

"  I  must  say,  my  dear  Dunroe,"  he  added,  in  a  kind  and  indulgent 
voice,  "  that  your  first  conceptions  of  reformation  are  very  origmal, 
to  say  the  least  of  them." 

"  I  grant  it,  my  lord.  Every  one  knows  that  all  my  views,  acts, 
and  expressions  are  original  *  Dunroe's  a  perfect  original '  is  the 
general  expression  among  my  friends.  But  on  the  sumect  of  reli- 
gion, I  am  willing  to  be  put  into  training.  I  told  Tom  Norton  to 
look  out  and  hire  me  a  pas'n,  or  somebody,  to  give  me  lessons  in  it. 
Is  there  such  a  thing,  by  the  way,  as  a  Keligious  Grammar  ?  If  so,  I 
shall  provide  one,  and  make  myself  master  of  aU  the  rules,  cases, 
iaflections,  interjections,  groans,  exclamations,  and  so  on,  connected 
with  it.    The  Bible  is  the  dictionary,  I  believe  ?  " 

Poor  Lady  Emily,  like  her  father,  could  not  for  the  Ufe  oC  \ksst 
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suppose  for  a  moinent  that  her  brother  was  serious :  a  reflection  that 
reueved  her  from  much  anxiety  of  mind  and  embarrassment  on  his 
account 

**  Piipa,"  said  she,  whilst  her  beautiful  features  were  diidded,  if  we 
may  so  say,  between  smiles  and  tears,  *<  papa,  Dimroe  is  only  jesting; 
I  am  sure  he  is  only  jesting,  and  does  not  mean  any  serious  dis]^ 
spect  to  religion." 

**  That  may  be,  my  dear  Emily ;  but  he  will  allow  me  to  tell  him 
that  it  is  tlie  kst  subject  upon  which  he,  or  any  one  else,  should 
jest  Whether  you  are  in  jest  or  earnest,  my  dear  Dunroe,  let 
me  advise  you  to  bring  the  moral  courage  and  energies  of  a  man 
to  the  contemplation  of  your  life,  in  the  firat  place ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  its  improvement    It  is  not  reading  the  Bible,  nor  repeating 

Erayers,  that  will,  of  themselves,  make  you  religious,  unless  the 
eart  is  in  earnest ;  but  a  correct  knowleoge  of  what  is  ri^ht  and 
wrong — ^in  other  words,  of  human  duty — ^will  do  much  gooa  in  the 
first  place;  with  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid  the  evil  and  adopt  the 
good.  Remember  that  you  are  accountable  to  the  Being  who  placed 
you  in  this  life,  and  that  your  duty  here  consists,  not  in  the  mdul- 
gence  of  vidld  and  licentious  passions,  but  in  the  higher  and  nobler 
ones  of  rendering  as  many  of  your  fellow-creatures  happy  as  you 
can :  for  such  a  course  will  necessarily  insure  happiness  to  yourself 
This  is  enough  for  the  present ;  as  soon  as  you  recover  your  strength 
you  shall  come  to  Ireland." 

"When  I  recover  my  strength!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ay,  to  be 
eaten  like  a  tit-bit  Heavens,  what  a  delicious  morsel  a  piece  of  a 
young  peer  would  be  to  such  fellows!  but  I  will  not  run  that 
norrible  risk.  Lucy  must  come  to  me — ^I  am  sure  the  prospect  of 
a  countess's  coronet  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  her. 
But,  to  think  that  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  from  behind 
a  hedge — made  a  component  TOurt  of  a  midnight  bonfire,  or  en- 
tombed in  the  bowels  of  some  Fatagonian  cannibal,  savagely  glad  to 
feed  upon  the  hated  Saxon  who  has  so  often  fed  upon  him!-— No, 
I  repeat,  Lucy,  if  she  is  to  be  a  countess,  must  travel  in  this 
direction." 

The  indelicacy  and  want  of  all  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
his  &ther,  so  obvious  in  his  heartless  allusion  to  a  fact  which  could 
only  result  from  that  father's  death,  satisfied  the  old  man  that  any 
reformation  in  his  son  was  for  the  present  hopeless,  and  even 
Lady  Emily  felt  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  visit  as  soon  as 


"  By  the  way,"  said  his  father,  as  they  were  taking  their  leave,  "  I 
have  had  an  unpleasant  letter  from  my  brother,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  wrote  to  you,  but  got  no  answer." 

"I  never  received  a  letter  from  him,"  replied  his  lordship; 
"none  ever  reached  me ;  if  it  had,  the  very  novelty  of  a  commu- 
nication from  such  a  quarter  would  have  preventea  me  from  for- 
getting it" 

"I  should  think  so.  His  letter  to  me,  indeed,  is  a  strange  one. 
He  utters  enigmatical  threats " 

"  Come,  I  Ime  that-— I  am  enigmatical  myself-— you  see  it  is  in  the 
family." 
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**  Enigmatical  threats  which  I  cannot  imdeTstand,  and  denies  me 
to  hold  myself  prepared  for  certain  steps  which  he  is  about  to  take, 
in  justice  to  what  he  Is  pleased  to  term  his  own  claims.  However, 
it  IS  not  worth  notice.  But  this  Norton,  I  am  anxious  to  see  him, 
i)unroe — ^will  you  request  him  to  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock  ? — of  course,  I  feel  desirous  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
who  has  proved  himself  such  a  warm  and  sterling  Mend  to  my  son." 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord,  he  shall  attend  on  you — ^I  shall  take  care 
of  tliat  Good-bye,  my  lord — good-bye,  Enuly — good — good — ^my 
dear  girl,  never  mmd  the  embrace — ^it  is  quite  undignified — any  thing 
but  a  patrician  usage,  I  assure  you.'' 

Now  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  our  readers  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  Lord  Dunroe's  character  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceoing  dialogue.  This  young  nobleman  was  one  of  those  who  wish 
to  put  every  person  who  enters  into  conversation  with  them  complete- 
ly at  fault  It  was  one  of  his  whims  to  affect  ignorance  on  many 
subjects  with  which  he  was  very  well  acquainted.  His  ambition  was 
to  be  considered  a  character ;  and  in  order  to  carry  this  idea  out, 
he  very  frequently  spoke  on  the  most  common-place  topics  as  ti  man 
might  be  supposed  to  do  who  had  just  dropped  from  the  moon.  He 
thought,  also,  that  there  was  something  aristocratic  in  this  fictitious 
ignorance,  and  that  it  raised  him  above  the  common  herd  of  those 
who  could  talk  reasonably  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  or 
life.  His  ambition,  the  reader  sees,  was  to  be  considered  originaL 
It  had  besides  this  advantage  that  in  matters  where  his  ignorance  was 
anything  but  feigned,  it  brought  him  out  safely  under  the  protection 
of  his  accustom^  habit,  without  suffering  irom  the  imputation  of  the 
ignorance  he  affected.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ambition  of  a  vain  and 
ally  mind ;  but  provided  he  could  work  out  this  paltry  joke  upon  a 
grave  and  sensible  though  imsuspQcting  individual,  he  &lt  quite  de- 
fighted  at  the  feat,  and  took  the  person  thus  imposed  upon  mto  the 
number  of  his  favorites.  It  was  upon  this  principle  among  others 
that  Norton,  who  pretended  never  to  see  through  his  flimsy  irony, 
contrived  to  keep  m  his  favor,  and  to  shape  him  according  to  his 
wishes,  whilst  he  made  the  weak-minded  young  man  believe  that 
ever}iiiing  he  did  and  every  stepiie  took  was  the  result  of  his  own 
deliberate  opinion,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  only  a  puppet  in  his 
hands. 

His  father,  who  was  naturally  kind  and  indulgent,  felb  deeply 
iprieved  and  mortified  by  the  reflections  arising  from  this  visit.  Bur- 
mg  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  seemed  wrapped  in  thought ;  but  we 
do  not  attempt  to  assert  that  the  dialogue  with  his  son  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this.  He  more  than  once  took  out  his  brother's  letter,  which 
he  read  with  surprise,  not  unmingied  with  strong  curiosity  and  pain. 
It  was,  as  he  said,  extremely  enigmatical,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
contained  evidences  of  that  deplorable  spirit  which  almost  uniformly 
embitters  so  deeply  the  feuds  wliich  arise  from  domestic  misconcep- 
tions. On  this  point,  however,  we  shall  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself.    The  letter  was  to  the  following  effect : 

*'  My  Lord  Cullamobe, — ^It  is  now  nine  months  and  upwards 
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smce  I  addressed  a  letter  to  your  son ;  and  I  wrote  to  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  you,  because  it  had  been  for  many  years  my  intention  never 
to  have  renewed  or  held  any  communication  whatsoever  with  you. 
It  was  on  this  account,  therefore,  that  I  opened,  or  endeavored  to 
open,  a  correspondence  with  him  rather  than  with  his  father.  In 
this  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  my  object,  which  was  not  an  un- 
friendly one,  frustrated.  I  do  not  regret,  however,  that  I  have  been 
treated  with  contempt  The  fact  has  cancelled  the  foolish  indulgence 
with  which  an  exhibition  of  common  courtesy  and  politeness,  if  not  a 
better  feeling,  on  the  part  of  your  son,  might  have  induced  me  to 
treat  both  you  and  him.     As  matters  now  stand  between  us,  indul- 

fence  is  out  of  the  auestion ;  so  is  compromise.  I  shaU  now  lose 
ttle  time  in  urging  claims  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  withstand. 
Whether  you  suspect  the  nature  of  these  claims  or  not  is  more 
than  I  know.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  had  resolved  not  to  disturb  your  last  days  by  prosecuting 
them  during  your  lifetime.  That  resolution  I  have  now  rescinded 
and  all  that  remains  for  me  to  say  is,  that  as  little  time  as  possible 
shaU  be  lost  in  enforcing  the  claims  I  aUude  to,  in  justice  to  my 
&mily. 

*'  I  am,  my  Lord  CuUamore, 

<*  Your  obedient  servant, 

"BlCHABD  StAPLETON." 

This  strange  and  startling  communication  caused  the  good  old 
man  much  uneasiness,  even  although  its  object  and  purpose  were 
altogether  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  only  solution  that  oc- 
curred to  him  of  the  mystery  which  ran  through  it,  was  that  it 
must  have  been  written  under  some  misconception  or  delusion  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  ^i^other  key  to  the  difficulty — one 
equally  replete  with  distress  and  alarm — ^was  that  his  brother's  rea- 
son had  probably  become  unsettled,  and  that  the  communication 
in  question  was  merely  the  emanation  of  mental  alienation.  And, 
indeed,  on  this  point  only  could  he  account  for  the  miscarriage 
of  the  letter  to  his  son,  wmch  probably  had  never  been  written  at  m, 
and  existed  only  in  the  disturbed,  imagination  of  his  unfortunate 
brother. 

At  all  events,  the  contents  of  this  document,  like  those  mysterious 

Eresentiments  of  evil  which  sometimes  are  said  to  precede  calamity, 
ung  like  a  weight  upon  his  mind,  view  them  as  he  might.  He  be- 
came nervous,  depressed,  and  gloomy,  pleaded  illness  as  an  apology 
for  not  dining  abroad ;  remained  alone  and  at  home  during  the  whole 
evening,  but  arose  the  next  morning  in  better  spirits,  and  when  our 
friend  Tom  Norton  presented  himseu,  he  had  regained  sufficient  equa- 
nimity and  composure  to  pay  proper  attention  to  tiat  faithful  and 
friendly  gentleman. 

Now  Tom,  who  resolved  to  make  an  impression,  as  it  is  termed, 
was  dressed  in  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  morning  visit 
costume,  drove  up  to  the  hall-door  at  that  kind  of  breii-neck 
pace  with  which  your  celebrated  whips  delight  to  astonish  the 
multitude,  and  throwing  the  reins  to  a  servant,  desired,  if  he  knew 
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how  to  pace  the  horses  up  and  down,  to  do  so;  otherwise  to  remem- 
ber that  he  had  a  neck. 

The  servant  in  question,  a  stout  compact  fellow,  with  a  rich 
Milesian  face  and  a  mellow  brogue,  looked  at  him  with  a  steady  but 
smiling  eye. 

"Have  a  neck,  is  it?**  he  exclaimed;  *Jby  my  sowl,  an'  it's 
sometimes  an  inconvenience  to  have  that  same.  My  own  opinion 
is,  sir,  that  the  neck  now  is  jist  one  of  the  tenderest  joints  m  the 
body." 

Norton  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  offended  and  haughty 
stare. 

"  If  you  are  incapable  of  driving  the  landau,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  call 
some  one  who  can ;  and  don't  be  impertinent." 

"  Incapable,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  cool  but  humorous  kind  of 
gravity;  "throth,  then  it's  disgrace  I'd  bring  on  my  taicher  if  I 
couldn't  at  a  saddle  an'  handle  a  whip  with  the  best  o'  them.  And 
wid  regard  to  the  neck,  sir,  many  a  man  has  escaped  a  worse  &11 
than  one  from  the  box  or  the  sadme." 

Norton  drew  himself  up  with  a  highly  indignant  scowl,  and  tinn- 
ing his  frown  once  more  upon  this  most  unpertinent  menial,  encoun- 
tered a  look  of  such  comic  fiuniUarity,  easy  assurance,  and  droll  in- 
difference, as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match.  The  beau  started, 
stared,  again  pulled  himself  to  a  still  greater  height — as  if  by  the 
dignity  of  the  attitude  to  set  the  other  at  &ult — frowned  more 
a^niuUy,  then  looked  bluster,  and  once  more  surveyed  the  broad, 
knowing  face  and  significant  laughing  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  him 
— set,  as  they  were,  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  grin — after  which  he 

SuUed  up  his  collar  with  an  air — ^taking  two  or  three  strides  up  aijtd 
own  with  what  he  intended  as  aristocratic  dignity. 

"  Hem  !  ahem !    What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

To  this,  for  a  time,  there  was  no  reply ;  but  there,  instead,  were 
the  laughing  fescinators  at  work,  fixed  not  only  upon  him,  but  in 
him,  piercing  him  through ;  the  knowing  ffiin  still  increasing  and 
gathenng  force  of  expression  by  his  own  conmsion. 

"  Curse  me,  sir,  I  don't  understand  this  insolence.  What  do  you 
mean  ?    Do  you  know  who  it  is  you  treat  in  this  maimer  ?  " 

Again  he  stretched  himself,  pulled  up  his  collar  as  before,  display- 
ing a  rich  diamond  ring,  then  taking  out  a  valuable  gold  watch, 
glanced  at  the  time,  and  putting  it  in  his  fob,  looked  enormously  big 
and  haughty,  exclaiming  again,  with  a  frown  that  was  intended  to  be 
a  8tunne]>--after  again  pacing  up  and  down  with  the  genuine  tone 
and  carriage  of  true  nobHity : 

"I  say,  sir,* do  you  know  the  gentleman  whom  you  are  treat- 
ing with  such  impertinence?  Pcniaps  you  mistake  me,  on  ac- 
count of  a  supposed  resemblance,  for  some  former  acquaintance  of 
yours.  If  so,  correct  yourself;  1  have  never  seen  you  till  this  mo- 
ment." 

There,  however,  was  the  grin,  and  there  were  the  eyes  as  be- 
fore, to  which  we  must  add  a  small  bit  of  pantomime  on  the  part 
of  Morty  OFlaherty,  for  such  was  the  servant's  name,  which  bit 
of  pantomime  consisted  in  Iiis  (Morty's)  laying  his  forefinger  very 

17 
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knowingly  alongside  his  nose,  exclaiming  in  a  cautious  and  friendly 
voice,  however : 

*' Barney,  achora,  don't  be  alarmed;  there's  no  harm  done  yet. 
You're  safe  if  you  behave  yourself." 

"What!"  said  Norton.  "By  the  bones  of  St  Patrick  but  you 
are  Morty  0*Fldierty !  Confound  it,  my  dear  Morty,  why  didn't 
you  make  yourself  known  at  once  ?  it  would  have  relieved  both  of 
us." 

"  One  of  us,  you  mane,"  replied  Morty,  with  a  wink. 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Morty.  And  how  are  you, 
man  alive  ?  In  a  snug  birth  here,  I  see,  with  the  &ther  of  my 
friend,  Lord  Dunroe." 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Morty,  shrewdly ;  "  is  that  it  ?  Your  friend ; 
Oh,  I  see.  Nate  as  ever,  like  a  clane  sixpence.  Well,  Barney,  the 
world  will  have  its  way." 

"  Ay,  Morty,  and  we  must  comply  with  it.  Some  it  brings  up,  and 
others  it  brings  down." 

"  Whisht,  now,  Barney,"  said  Morty ;  "  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
That  it  didn't  bring  you  up,  be  thankful  to  a  gracious  Providence  and 
a  light  pair  o'  heels ;  that  s  all.     And  what  are  you  now  ?  " 

"No  longer  Barney  Bryan,  at  any  rate,"  rephed  the  other.  •*  My 
name,  at  present,  is  Norton." 

**At  present!  Upon  my  sowl,  Barney,  so  &r  as  names  goes, 
you're  a  walkin'  catalogue." 

"  Thomas  Norton,  Esquire ;  residing  with  that  distinguished 
young  nobleman.  Lord  Dunroe,  as  his  bosom  friend  and  inseparable 
companion." 

"  Mem  !  I  see,"  said  Morty,  with  a  shrug,  which  he  meant  as  one 
of  compassion  for  the  aforesaid  Lord  Dunroe  ;  "  son  to  my  masther. 
Well,  God  pity  him,  Barney,  is  the  worst  I  wish  him.  You  wUl  take 
care  of  him  ^  you'll  tache  him  a  thing  or  two — and  that's  enough. 
But,  Barney " 

"  Curse  Barney — ^Mr.  Norton's  the  word." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Norton — ah,  Mr.  Norton,  there's  one  person  you'll  not 
nefirlect." 

"  Who  is  that,  Morty  ?  " 

"Faith,  your  mother's  son,  achora.  However,  you  know  the 
proverb— *  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.'  You  have  a  neck  still, 
Barney — ^beg  pardon,  Mr.  Norton— don't  foreet  that  feet." 

"  And  I'll  take  care  of  the  said  neck,  beheve  me,  Morty ;  1  shall 
keep  it  safe,  never  fear." 

"  Take  care  you  don't  keep  it  a  little  too  safe.  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  enough.  Bar— Mr.  Norton." 

"  It  IS,  Morty ;  and  I  trust  you  will  remember  that  that  is  to  be 
a  regulation  between  us.  *  A  close  mouth  is  the  sign  of  a  wise  head,' 
too ;  and  there's  a  comrade  for  your  proverb — but  we  are  talldng  too 
long.  Listen ;  keep  my  secret,  and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while 
to  do  so.  You  may  ruin  me,  without  serving  yourself;  but  as  a 
proof  that  you  will  find  me  your  friend,  I  will  shp  you  five  guineas, 
as  a  recompense,  you  know,  for  taking  care  of  the  landau  and  horses. 
In  short,  ir  we  work  into  each  others  hands  it  will  be  the  better  for 
us  both." 
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<*  111  keep  your  saicret,''  replied  honest  Morty,  "  so  long,  Barney 
^~hem !  Mr.  NorUm— «s  you  keep  yourself  honest ;  but  Pll  dirty 
my  hands  md  none  o'  your  money.  K  I  was  willin'  to  betray  you^ 
it's  not  a  bribe  would  prevent  me." 

Mr.  Norton,  in  a  few  moments,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Lord  Cullamore. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  the  old  nobleman,  with  easy  and  native 
courtesy,  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  every  maik  of  attention  and 
respect 

"  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Norton,**  he  proceeded,  "  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  thank  you  for  the  friendship  and  kindness  which  my  son.  Lord 
Dunroe,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  at  your  hands.  He  speaks 
of  you  with  such  warmth,  and  in  terms  of  such  high  esteem*  that  I 
felt  naturally  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,  as  his  firiend.  Pray 
be  seated.*' 

Norton,  who  was  a  quick  and  ready  feUow,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  bowed  lowly,  and  with  every  mark  of  the  deepest  respect ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  certainly  started  upon  a  high  and  a  rather  haz- 
ardous theory — ^to  wit,  that  of  a  man  of  consequence,  who  wished 
to  be  considered  with  respect  to  Dunroe  rather  as  a  patron  than  a 
dependent. 

The  fellow,  we  i^ould  have  stated  to  the  reader,  was  originally  from 
Kerry,  though  he  adopted  Connaudit,  and  consequently  had  a  tolera- 
ble acquaintance  ¥nth  Latin  and  Gfreek — an  acquisition  which  often 
stood  him  in  stead  through  life ;  joined  to  which  was  an  assurance 
that  nothing  short  of  a  scrutiny  such  as  Morty  O'Flaherty's  could 
conquer. 

^i  assure  you,  my  lord,**  he  replied,  <'you  quite  overrate  any 
trifling  services  I  may  have  rendered  to  my  friend  Dunroe.  Upon 
my  soul  and  honor  you  do.  I  have  done  nothing  for  him — that  is, 
nothing  to  speak  oi.  But  the  truth  is,  I  took  a  fency  to  Dunroe ; 
and  I  do  assure  you  again.  Lord  Cullamore,  that  when  I  do  take  a 
fancy  to  any  person — a  rare  case  with  me,  I  grant — ^I  would  go  any 
possible  lengths  to  serve  him.  Every  man  has  lus  whim,  my  lord, 
and  that  is  mine.  I  hope  your  lordship  had  a  pleasant  trip  across 
Channel  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Norton ;  but  I  have  been  for  some  time  past 
in  delicate  health,  and  am  not  now  so  capable  of  bearing  the  trip  as 
formerly.  Still  I  feel  no  reason  to  compkun,  althoujgh  far  &om  strong. 
Dunroe,  I  perceive,  is  reduced  oondderably  by  his  woimd  and  the 
consequent  confinement.** 

^  Oh,  naturally,  of  course,  my  lord ;  but  a  few  days  now  will  set 
him  upon  lus  legs.** 

**  That,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Norton,  was  a  very  foolish  and  un- 
j^asant  affidr  altogether.** 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  so,  my  lord.  It  was  altogether  wrong  on 
the  part  of  Dunroe ;  and  so  I  told  him*.** 

"  Could  you  not  have  prevented  it,  Mr.  Norton  ?  '* 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good.  Lord  Cullamore.  Ask  me  could  I  pre- 
vent or  check  a  flash  of  lightning.  Upon  my  soul  and  honor,  the 
thin^  was  over,  and  my  poor  Mend  down,  bdbre  you  could  say  Jack 
Robmson — ^hem ! — as  we  say  in  Connaught" 
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**  You  hare  travelled,  too,  with  my  son,  Mr.  Norton,  and  he  is 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  services  you  have  rendered  him  during  his 
tour." 

**  Qod  forbid,  my  Lord  Cullamore,  that  I  should  assume  any  supe- 
riority over  poor,  kind-hearted,  and  honorable  Dunroe ;  but  as  you 
are  his  father,  my  lord,  I  may — and  with  pride  and  satis&ction  I  do 
itr— put  the  matter  on  its  proper  footing,  and  say,  that  Dunroe  trav- 
ellect  with  me.  The  thing  is  neither  here  nor  there,  of  course,  nor 
would  I  ever  allude  to  it  unless  as  a  proof  of  my  regard  and  affection 
for  him." 

**  That  only  enhances  your  kindness,  Mr.  Norton." 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  met  Dunroe  in  Paris— no  matter,  I  took  him 
out  of  some  difficulties,  and  prevented  him  from  getting  into  more. 
He  had  been  set  by  a  clique  of-— but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this,  it  looks 
like  egotism — I  said  before,  I  took  a  fancy  to  him — ^for  it  fi^uently 
happens,  my  good  lord,  that  yo\i  take  a  fancy  to  the  person  you  have 
served." 

"True  enough,  indeed,  Mr.  Norton." 

"  I  am  fond  of  travelling,  and  was  about  to  make  my  fourth  or 
fifth  tour,  when  I  met  your  son,  surrounded  by  a  crew  of— but  I 
have  alluded  to  this  a  moment  ago.  At  all  events,  I  saw  his  dan- 
ger— a  young  man  exposed  to  temptation — the  most  alluring  and 
perilous.  Well,  my  lord,  mine  was  a  name  of  some  weight  and 
authority,  affording  just  the  kind  of  countenance  and  protection 
your  son  required.  Well,  I  travelled  with  him,  guarded  him, 
guided  him,  for  as  to  any  inconvenience  I  may  myself  have  expe- 
rienced in  taking  him  by  the  most  comprehensive  routes,  and  some 
other  matters,  they  are  not  worth  naming.  Of  course  I  introduced 
him  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France — to  the  Mar- 
quess De  Fogleville,  for  instance,  the  Coimt  Bascallion,  Baron 
Snottellin,  and  some  others  of  the  first  rank  and  nobility  of  the 
country.  The  pleasure  of  his  society,  however,  more  than  compen- 
sated me  for  all." 

**  But,  pardon  me,  Mr.  Norton,  I  believe  the  title  and  family  of 
De  Fogleville  have  been  extinct  The  last  of  them  was  guillotined 
not  long  since  for  an  attempt  to  steal  the  crown  jewels  of  France, 
I  think." 

**  True,  my  lord,  you  are  perfectly  right,  the  unhappy  man  was  an 
insane  legitimist ;  but  the  title  and  estates  have  been  revived  in  the 
person  of  another  member  of  the  family,  the  present  marquess,  who 
IS  a  nobleman  of  high  consideration  and  honor.'' 

^  Oh,  indeed !  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Mr.  Norton,"  said  his 
lordship,  <<  I  am  quite  surprised  at  the  extent  of  your  generosity  and 
goodness  to  my  son." 

"But, my  lord,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  up  Dunroe  or 
abandon  the  poor  fellow  yet  awhile.  I  am  detennmed  to  teach 
him  economy  m  mani^^ing  his  affairs,  to  make  him  know  the  value 
of  time,  of  money,  ana  of  system,  in  everything  pertaining  to  life 
and  business.  Nor  do  I  regret  what  I  have  done,  nor  what  I  propose 
to  do ;  &r  from  it,  my  lord.  All  I  ask  is,  that  he  will  always 
look  upon  me  as  a  friend  or  an  elder  brother,  and  consult  me, 
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confide  in  me,  and  come  to  me,  in  fact,  or  write  to  me,  idienever  he 
may  think  I  can  be  of  seirice  to  him." 

<*  And  in  his  name,  of  course,  I  may  at  least  thank  you,  Mr. 
Norton,"  replied  the  Earl,  with  a  slight  irony  in  hi&  manner,  ^*  not 
only  for  all  you  have  done,  but  for  all  you  propose  to  do,  as  you 
say." 

Norton  shook  his  head  peremptorily.  "  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  no 
thanks.  I  am  overpaid  by  the  pleasiure  of  ranking  Dunroe  among 
the  number  of  my  mends." 

"  You  are  too  kind,  indeed,  Mr.  Norton  j  and  I  trust  my  son  will 
be  duly  grateful,  as  he  is  duly  sensible  of  all  you  have  done  for  him. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Norton,  you  alluded  to  Connaught  You  are,  I  pre- 
'sume,  an  Irishman  ?  " 

<'  I  am  an  Irishman,  my  lord." 

'*  Of  course,  sir,  I  make  no  inquiry  as  to  your  individual  family.  I 
am  sure  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  they  must  have  been,  and  are, 

rions  of  worth  and  consideration ;  but  I  wished  to  ask  if  the  name 
a  numerous  (me  in  Ireland,  or  rather,  in  your  part  of  it — Con- 
nauffht  ?  " 

**  Numerous,  my  lord,  no,  not  very  numerous,  but  of  the  first  re- 
spectability." 

"  Pray,  is  your  fkther  living,  Mr.  Norton  ?  If  he  be,  why  don't 
you  bring  him  among  us  ?  And  if  you  have  any  broliier,  I  need 
scarcely  say  what  pleasure  it  would  afford  me,  having,  oA  you  are 
aware,  I  presume,  some  influence  with  ministers,  to  do  anything  I 
could  for  him,  should  he  require  it ;  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign 
appointment,  or  something  that  way.  Anything,  Mr.  Norton,  to 
repay  a  portion  of  what  is  due  to  you  by  my  femily." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship,"  replied  Tom.  "  My  pjoor  father  was,  as 
too  many  other  Irish  gentlemen  have  been,  what  is  termed  a  hard 
goer  (the  honest  man  was  a  horse  iockey  like  myself,  thought  Tom) 
— and  indeed  ran  through  a  great  aeal  of  property  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life ;  (when  he  was  huntsman  to  Lord  Kattlecap,  he  went 
through  many  an  estate)." 

"  Well,  but  your  brother  ?  " 

**  Deeply  indebted,  my  lord,  but  I  have  no  brother  living.  Poor 
Edward  aid  get  a  foreign  appointment  many  years  ago  (he  was 
transported  for  horse  steanng),  by  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  judges,  who  strongly  adoised  him  to  accept  it,  and 
returned  his  name  to  government  as  a  worthy  and  suitable  candidate. 
He  died  there,  my  lord,  in  the  discharge  of  his  appointed  duties. 
Poor  Ned,  however,  was  never  fond  of  public  business  under  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  accepted  the  appointment  in  question  with  great 
reluctance." 

''The  reason  why  I  made  these  inquiries  about  the  name  of  Nor- 
ton," said  Lord  CuUamore,  "  is  this.  There  was,  several  years  ago,  a 
respectable  female  of  the  name,  who  held  a  confidential  situation  in 
my  family ;  I  have  long  lost  sight  of  her,  however,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  whether  she  is  living  or  dead." 

(«  My  sister-in-law,"  thought  Tom.)  « I  fear,"  he  replied,  "  I  can 
render  you  no  information  on  that  point,  my  lord  j  the  last  female 
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branch  of  our  part  of  the  family  was  my  grandmother,  who  died 
about  three  years  ago." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the  apartment,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  letter,  for  which  office  he  had  receivea  a  bribe  of  half-a-crown. 
'*  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  but  there's  a  woman  at  the  hall  door,  who 
wishes  this  letter  to  be  handed  to  that  gentleman ;  but  I  fear  there's 
some  mistake,"  he  added,. "  it  is  directed  to  Barney  BrjTin.  She  in- 
sists he  is  here,  and  that  she  saw  him  come  into  the  house." 

**  Barney  Bryan,"  said  Tom,  with  great  coolness ;  "  show  me  the 
letter,  for  I  think  I  know  something  about  it  Yes,  I  am  right  It 
is  an  insane  woman,  my  lord,  wife  to  a  jockey  of  mine,  who  broke 
his  nedi  ridinff  my  celebrated  horse,  Blcu:k  and  all  Black,  on 
the  Currah.  The  poor  creature  cannot  believe  that  her  husband  is 
dead,  and  thinks  that  I  enjoy  that  agreeable  privilege.  The  circum- 
stance, indeed,  was  a  melancnoly  one ;  but  I  have  supported  her  ever 
(rince." 

Morty  CFlaherty,  who  had  transferred  his  charge  to  other  hands, 
fearing  that  Mister  Norton  might  get  into  trouble,  now  came  to  the 
rescue. 

'*Fray,''  said  Tom,  quick  as  lightning,  '*is  that  insane  creature 
below  still,  a  poor  woman  whose  husband  broke  his  neck  riding  8 
race  for  me  on  the  Curragh,  and  she  thinks  that  I  stand  to  her  in  that 
capacity  ?  " 

*<Oh,  ^es;  she  says,"  added  the  man  who  broi^ht  the  letter, 
''that  tms  gentleman's  name  is  not  Norton,  but  Bryan — ^Barney 
Bryan,  I  think — and  that  he  is  her  hus^)and,  exactly  as  the  gentleman 
says." 

"  Just  so,  my  lord"  said  Tom,  smiling ;  "  poor  thing !  what  a  mel- 
ancholy delusion." 

"  I  was  present  at  the  accident,  Mr.  Norton,"  added  Morty,  boldly, 
**  and  remember  the  circumstance,  in  throth,  very  well.  Didn't  the 
poor  woman  lose  her  senses  by  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  repli^  Tom,  **  I  have  just  menticmed  the  circumstance  to 
his  lordship." 

"  And — beg  pardon,  Mr.  Norton— doesn't  she  take  you  for  her  hus- 
band from  that  day  to  this  P  " 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  said." 

"  Oh,  God  help  her,  poor  thing !  Isn't  she  to  be  pitied  ?  "  added 
Morty,  with  a  dry  roguish  glance  at  Mr.  Norton;  "throth,  she 
has  a  hard  fate  of  it  Howaniver,  she  is  gone.  I  got  her  off,  an' 
now  the  place  is  clear  of  the  unfortunate  creature.  The  lord  look 
to  her ! " 

The  servants  then  withdrew,  and  Norton  made  his  parting  bow  to 
Lord  Cullamore,  whom  we  now  leave  to  his  meditations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  interview. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

a  spy  rewarded— sm  thomas  gourlay  charged  home  by  the 
stranger  with  the  remotal  and  disappearance  of  his 
brother's  son. 

We  left  the  Black  Baronet  in  a  &ame  of  mind  by  no  means  to  be 
envied  by  our  readers.  The  disappearance  of  his  daughter  and  her 
maid  had  stunned  and  so  completely  prostrated  him,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  energy  even  for  a  burst  of  his  usual  dark  and  overbearing 
resentment.  In  this  state  of  mind,  however,  he  was  better  able  to 
reflect  upon  the  distressing  occurrence  that  had  happened.  He 
bethought  him  of  Lucy's  deficacy,  of  her  sense  of  honor,  her  imiform 
propriety  of  conduct,  her  singular  self-respect,  and  after  all,  of  the 
complacent  spirit  of  obedience  with  whicn,  in  everj'thing  but  her 
contemplated  union  with  Lord  Ihmroe,  she  had,  during  her  whole 
life,  ana  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  accommodated  herself 
to  his  wishes.  He  then  reflected  upon  the  fact  of  her  maid  having 
accompanied  her,  and  concluded,  very  naturally,  that  if  she  had 
resolved  to  elope  with  this  hateftd  stranger,  she  would  have  done  so 
in  pursuance  of  the  precedent  set  by  most  young  ladies  who  take 
such  steps — ^that  is,  unaccompanied  by  any  one  but  her  lover.  From 
this  view  of  the  case  he  gathered  comfort,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  his  mind  somewhat  more  at  ease,  when  a  servant  entered 
to  say  that  Mr.  Crackenfudge  requested  to  see  him  on  particular 
business. 

*'  He  has  come  to  annoy  me  about  that  confounded  magistracy,  I 
suppose,"  exclaimed  the  baronet  "  Have  you  any  notion  what  the 
worthless  scoundrel  wants,  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least, .  your  honor,  but  he  seems  brimful  of  some- 
thing.** 

"  Ay,  brimful  of  ignorance,  and  of  impertinence,  too,  if  he  durst 
show  It ;  yes,  and  of  as  much  pride  and  oppression  as  could  well  be 
contained  in  a  miserable  carcass  like  his.  As  he  is  a  sneaking,  vigi- 
lant rascal,  however,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  the  spy  in  his  composi- 
tion, it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  infor- 
mation as  touching  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Gourlay." 

Gibson,  after  making  his  bow,  withdrew,  and  the  redoubtable 
Crackenftidge  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  baronet. 

The  first  thing  the  former  did  was  to  survey  the  countenance  of  his 
patron,  for  as  such  he  wished  to  consider  him  and  to  find  him.  There, 
then,  Sir  Thomas  sat,  stem  but  indifferent,  with  precisely  the  expres- 
sion of  a  tiger  lying  gloomily  in  his  den,  the  natural  ferocity  "  in 
grim  repose  "  for  the  time,  but  evidently  ready  to  blaze  up  at  any- 
thing that  might  disturb  or  provoke  him.  Had  Crackenfudge  been 
gifted  with  either  tact  or  experience,  or  any  enlarged  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  especially  of  the  deep,  dark,  and  impetuous 
one  that  beat  in  the  bosom  then  before  him,  he  would  have 
studied  the  best  and  least  alarming  manner  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence calculated  to  produce  such  terrific  effects  upon  a  man  like 
Sir  Thomas  Gourlay.    Of  this,  however,  he  knew  nothing,  although 
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his  ovm  intercourse  with  him  might  have  well  taught  him  the 
necessary  lesson. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Crackenfudge,"  said  the  latter,  without  moving, "  what's 
wrong  now  ?    What's  the  news  ?  ** 

"  ftere's  nothing  wron^,  Sir  Thomas,  and  a*ve  ^;ood  news." 

'The  baronet's  eye  and  brow  lost  some  of  theur  gloom ;  he  arose 
and  commenced,  as  was  his  custom,  to  walk  across  the  room. 

"  Pray  what  is  this  good  news,  Mr.  Crackenfud^  P  Will  you  he 
kind  enough,  without  any  unnecessary  circumlocution,  to  favor  your 
Mends  wiffi  it?" 

"  With  pleasure.  Sir  Thomas,  because  a'  know  you  are  anxious  to 
hear  it,  and  it  deeply  concerns  you." 

Sir  Thomas  paused,  turned  round,  looked  at  him  for  a  momrat 
with  an  impatient  scowl ;  but  in  the  meaningless  and  simpering  &ce 
before  him  he  could  read  nothing  but  what  appeared  to  him  to  oe  an 
impudent  chuckle  of  satisfaction  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  no  more  than 
what  Crackenfudge  felt,  who  had  altogether  forgotten  the  nature  of 
the  communication  he  was  about  to  make,  dreamul  and  disastrous  as 
it  was,  and  thought  only  of  the  claim  upon  Sir  Thomas's  influence 
which  he  was  about  to  establish  with  reference  to  the  magistracy.  It 
was  the  reflection,  then,  of  this  train  of  Kttle  ambition  which  Sir 
Thomas  read  in  his  countenance,  and  mistook  for  some  communica* 
tion  that  might  relieve  him,  and  set  his  mind  probably  at  ease.  The 
scowl  we  alluded  to  accordingly  disappeared,  and  Sir  Thomas,  after 
the  glance  we  have  recorded,  said,  checking  hinaself  into  a  milder  and 
more  encouraging  tone : 

"  Gro  on,  Mr.  ^ackenfudge,  let  us  hear  it  at  once." 

**  Well,  then,  Sir  Thomas,  a'  told  you  a'd  keep  my  eye  on  that 
chap." 

"  On  whom  ?  name  him,  sir." 

"  A'  can't,  Sir  Thomas ;  the  fellow  in  the  inn." 

"  Oh !  what  about  him  ?  " 

"  Why  he  has  taken  her  off." 

"Taken  whom  off.P"  shouted  the  baronet,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"You  contemptible  scoundrel,  whom  has  he  taken  off?" 

"  Your  daughter.  Sir  Thomas — Miss  Gourlay.  They  went  together 
in  the  *  Fly '  on  Tuesday  night  last  to  Dublin ;  a'  followed  m  the 
'Flash  of  Lightning,'  ana  seen  them  in  conversation.  Dandy  Dulci- 
mer, who  is  yo'Ur  friend ^For  God's  sake.  Sir  Thomas,  he  quiet. 

You'll  shake  me — a-a-ach — Sir — ^Thom-a-as — ^w-wi-will  you  not  take 
my — ^my — li-life " 

"  You  lie  like  a  villain,  you  most  contemptible  reptile,"  shouted  the 
other.  "My  daughter,  sirrah,  never  eloped  with  an  adventurer. 
She  never  eloped  at  all,  sir.  She  durst  not  elope.  She  knows- what 
my  vengeance  would  be,  sirrah.  She  knows,  you  Ijing  whelp  of 
perdition,  that  I  would  pursue  herself  and  her  paramour  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ;  that  I  would  shoot  them  both  dead — 
that  I  would  trample  upon  and  spurn  their  worthless  carcasses,  and 
make  an  example  of  them  to  all  time,  and  through  all  eternity.  And 
you — ^you  prying,  intermeddling  scoundrel — ^how  durst  you — you 
petty,  beggarly  tyrant — abated  and  despised  by  poor  and  rich — ^was  it 
to  mock  me * 
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"Sir  Thom-a-as,  a*m — a'm — ^I — ^I — a  ach — ur-urHUMnor-murd- 
murd-er-er-err-errr.'' 

'*  Was  it  to  jeer  and  sneer  at  me — ^to  insult  me — you  miserable 
knave — to  drive  me  mad — into  rasing  frenzy — that  you  came, 
with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction  on  your  face,  to  communicate  the  dis- 
grace and  dishonor  of  my  family — the  ruin  of  my  hopes — ^the  frus- 
tration of  my  ambition — of  all  I  had  set  my  heart  on,  and  that  I 
perilled  my  soul  to  accomplish  P  Yes,  you  villain,  your  eye  was 
smilinff — elate — your  heart  was  glad — ^for,  sirrah,  you  hate  me  at 
heart.*^ 

"God!  oh,  oh!  a'm — ^a'm — ur-urr-urrr — whee^e-ee-hee-hee-hee. 
God  "ha-ha-ha-have  mer-mer-mercy  on  my  sinf-sinfu-1  sou-sohbouI! 
a'm  gone." 

"  Yes,  you  hate  me,  villain,  and  this  is  a  triumph  to  you ;  every 
one  hates  me,  and  every  one  will  rejoice  at  my  shame.  I  know  it, 
you  accursed  miscreant,  I  feel  it ;  and  in  return  I  hate,  with  more 
than  the  malignity  of  the  devil,  every  human  creature  tiiat  God  has 
made.  I  have  been  at  enmity  with  them,  and  in  that  enmity  I  shall 
persist ;  deep  and  dark  as  heU  shall  it  be,  and  unrelenting  as  the  ven- 

feance  of  a  de\'il.    There,''  he  added,  throwing  the  almost  senseless 
ody  of  Crackenfudge  over  on  a  sofa,  **  there,  you  may  rest  on  that 
S0&,  and  j?et  breath ;  get  breath  quickly,  and  mark,  obey  me." 

**  Yes,  Sir  Thomas,  a'  will ;  a'll  do  anjiJiing,  pro\ided  that  you'll 
let  me  escape  with  my  life.  God !  a'm  nearly  dead,  the  fire's  not  out 
of  my  eves  yet." 

"  Silence,  you  wretched  slave ! "  shouted  the  baronet,  stamping  with 
rage  j  "  not  another  word  of  complaint,  but  listen  to  me — ^listen  to 
me,  I  say :  go  on,  and  let  me  hear,  fully  and  at  large,  the  withering 
history  of  this  burning  and  most  flagitious  disgrace." 

^  But  if  a'  do,  you'll  only  beat  and  throttle  me  to  death,  Sir 
Thomas." 

"  Whether  I  may  or  may  not  do  so,  go  on,  villain — go  on,  and 
that  quickly,  or  by  heavens  I  shall  tear  the  venomous  neart  from 
vour  body,  and  trample  the  black  intelligence  out  of  it.  Proceed 
instantly." 

With  a  face  of  such  distress  as  om*  readers  may  well  imagine,  and 
a  voice  whose  quavers  of  terror  were  in  admirable  accordance  with 
it,  the  unfortunate  Crackenfudge  related  the  circumstance  of  Lucy's 
visit  to  Dublin,  as  he  considered  it,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  motions,  as  it  appeared  to  him  a  decided  elope' 
ment,  without  the  possibility  of  entertaining  either  doubt  or  mistake 
about  it 

In  the  mean  time,  how  shall  we  describe  the  savage  fury  of  the 
baronet,  as  the  trembling  wretch  proceeded.^  It  is  impossible. 
His  rage,  the  vehemence  of  his  gestures,  the  spasms  that  seemed  to 
seize  sometimes  upon  his  features  and  sometimes  upon  his  limbs, 
as  well  as  upon  cuflerent  parts  of  his  body,  transformed  him  into 
the  appearance  of  something  that  was  unnatural  and  frightfiiL 
He  bit  his  lips  in  the  effort  to  restrain  these  tremendous  paroxysms, 
until  the  bloody  foam  fell  in  red  flakes  from  his  mouth,  and  as 
portions  of  it  were  carried  by  the  violence  of  his  gesticulations 
over  several  parts  of  his  face,  he  had  more  the  appearance  of  some 
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bloody-fanged  ghoul,  reeking  from  the  8p(Hl  of  a  miduight  grave, 
than  that  of  a  human  being. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  how  did  it  happen  that — brainless,  worthless, 
and  beneath  all  contempt,  as  you  are,  most  execrable  scoundrel — ^yon 
suffered  Ihat  adroit  ruman,  Dulcimer — whom  I  shall  punish,  never 
fear — ^how  came  it,  you  despicable  libel  on  natiire  and  common 
sense — ^that  you  allowed  him  to  humbug  you  to  your  face,  to 
laugh  at  you,  to  scorn  you,  to  spit  upon  you,  to  poke  your  ribs,  as  if 
you  were  an  idiot,  as  you  arey  and  to  kick  you,  as  it  were,  in  every 
miaginable  part  of  your  worthless  carcass — how  did  it  come,  I  say, 
that  you  did  not  watch  them  properly,  that  you  did  not  get  them  im- 
mediately arrested,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  or  that  you  did  not 
do  more  than  would  merely  enable  you  to  chronicle  my  disgrace  and 
misery  ?  " 

"  A'  did  all  a*  could,  Sir  Thomas,  A'  searched  through  all  DubKn 
for  her  without  success  ;  but  as  to  where  he  has  her,  a  can't  guess. 
The  first  thing  a'  did,  after  takin'  a  sleep,  was  to  come  an'  tell  you 
to-day ;  for  a'  travelled  home  by  last  niffht's  coach.  You  ought  to 
do  somethmg,  Sir  Thomas,  for  every  one  has  it  now.  It's  through  all 
Ballytrain.     'Deed  a'  pity  you,  Sur  Thomas." 

Now  this  unfortunate  being  took  it  for  granted  that  the  last 
brief  silence  of  the  baronet  resulted  from  some  reasonable  atten- 
tion to  what  he  (Crackenfudge)  had  been  saying,  whereas  the  &ct 
was,  that  his  terrible  auditor  had  been  transfixed  into  the  highest 
and  most  uncontrollable  fit  of  indignation  by  the  substai^e  of  his 
words. 

"What!"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  made  Crackenfudge  leap  at 
least  a  foot  from  the  sofa.  "  You  pity  me,  do  you! — you,  you 
diabolical  eavesdropper,  you  pity  me!  Sacred  heaven!  And, 
again,  you  searched  through  all  Dublin  for  my  daughter !— carrying 
her  disgrace  and  infamy  wherever  you  appeared,  and  advertising 
them  as  you  went  along,  like  an  emissary  of  shame  and  calunmy, 
as  you  are.  Yes,"  saia  he,  as  he  foamed  with  the  fiiry  of  a  raging 
buU ;  "  *  I — ^I — ^I,'  you  might  have  said,  *  a  nameless  whelp,  sprung 
from  the  dishonest  clippings  of  a  counter — I,  I  say,  am  in  quest  of 
Miss  Gourlay,  who  has  eloped  with  an  adventurer,  an  impostor — with 
a  brushmakei^s  clerk." 

"A  tooth-brush  manu&cturer.  Sir  Thomas,  and,  you  know,  they 
are  often  made  of  ivory." 

"  Come,  you  intermeddling  rascal,  I  must  either  tear  you  asunder 
or  my  bram  will  burst;  I  will  not  have  such  a  worthless  life  as 
yours  on  my  hands,  however ;  you  vermin,  out  with  you ;  I  might 
have  borne  an3rthing  but  your  compassion,  and  even  that  too; 
but^  to  blazon  through  a  gaping  metropolis  the  infamy  of  my 
family — of  all  that  was  dear  to  me — ^to  turn  the  ^me  of  my  child 
into  a  polluted  word,  which  modest  lips  would  feel  ashamed  to  utter ; 
nor,  lastly,  can  I  forgive  you  the  crime  of  making  me  suffer  this  mad 
and  unexampled  agony." 

Action  now  took  the  place  of  words,  and  had,  indeed,  come  in 
as  an  auxiliary  for  some  time  previous.  He  seized  the  unfortunate 
Crackenfudge,  and  as,  with  red  and  dripping  lips,  he  gave  vent 
to  the  furious  eruptions  of  his  fiery  spirit,  like  a  living   Vesuvius 
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— for  we  know  of  no  other  comparison  so  appropriate — ^he  kk^ed. 
and  cuiFed  the  wretched  and  unlucky  intelligencer,  until  he  fitirly 
threw  him  out  at  the  hall-door,  which  he  himself  shut  after  him. 

"  Begone,  villain ! "  he  exclaimed  j  "  and  may  you  never  die  till 
you  feel  the  torments  which  you  have  kindled,  like  the  flames  of  hell, 
within  me ! " 

On  entering  the  room  again,  he  ibimd,  however,  that  with  a  be- 
ing even  so  wretched  and  tsontemptible  as  Crackenfudge,  there  had 
departed  a  portion  of  his  strength.  So  long  as  he  had  an  object 
on  which  to  launch  his  fury,  he  felt  that  he  could  still  sustain  the 
battle  of  his  passions.  But  now  a  heavy  sense  came  over  him,  as 
if  of  something  which  he  could  not  understand  or  analyze.  His 
heart  sank,  and  he  felt  a  nameless  and  indescribable  terror  within 
him — a  terror,  he  thought,  quite  distinct  firom  the  conduct  of  his 
daughter,  or  of  anything  else  he  had  heard.  He  had,  in  fact,  lost 
all  perception  of  his  individual  misery,  and  a  moral  gloom,  black 
as  night,  seemed  to  cover  and  mingle  with  those  fiery  tortures  which 
were  consuming  him.  An  apprehension,  also,  of  immediate  disso- 
lution came  over  him — ^his  memory  grew  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  he  felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  accoimt  for  the  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place;  and  for  a  brief  period,  although  he 
neither  swooned  nor  fainted,  nor  fell  into  a  fit  of  any  kind,  he  ex- 
perienced a  stupor  that  amounted  to  a  complete  imconsciousness 
of  being,  if  we  except  an  undying  impression  of  some  ^at  evil 
which  had  befallen  him,  and  which  lay,  like  a  grim  and  insatiable 
monster,  tearing  up  his  heart  At  length,  by  a  violent  effort,  he 
recovered  a  little,  became  once  more  conscious,  walked  about  for 
some  time,  then  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass,  and  what  between 
the  cadaverous  hue  of  his  fiice  and  the  flakes  of  red  foam  which  we 
have  described,  when  taken  in  connection  with'  his  thick,  midnight 
brows,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  state 
to  which  he  awakened. 

After  some  time,  however,  he  rang  for  Gibson,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
started. 
**  Good  God,  sir !  **  said  he,  quite  alarmed,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
"  I  did  not  ring  for  you,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  to  ask  impertinent  ques- 
tions.    Send  Grillespie  to  me.** 

Gibson  withdrew,  and  in  the  mean  time  his  master  went  to  his 
dressing-room,  where  he  washed  himself  free  of  the  bloody  evidences 
of  his  awful  passions.     This  being  done,  he  returned  to  the  libraiy, 
where,  in  a  few  minutes,  Gillespie  attended  him. 
"  Gillespie,**  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  fear  God  ?  " 
"  I  hope  I  do.  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  as  another,  at  any  rate." 
"  Well,  then,  begone,  for  you  are*  useless  to  me — ^b^one,  sirrah, 
and  get  me  some  one  that  fears  neither  God  nor  devil." 

"  Why,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  ruffian,  who,  ha>ing  expected  a 
job,  felt  anxious  to  retrieve  himself,  "  as  to  that  matter,  I  can't  say 
that  I  ever  was  overburdened  with  much  fear  of  either  one  or  other 
of  them.  Indeed,  I  believe,  thank  goodness,  I  have  as  little  religion 
as  most  people." 

"  Are  you  sure,  sirrah,  that  you  have  no  conscience  ?  " 

"Why— hem— I  have  done  things  for  your  honor  before,  you 
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know.  As  to  relif^ion,  however,  Fll  stand  upon  having  as  little  of 
it  as  e'er  a  man  in  the  harony.  I  give  up  to  no  one  in  a  want  of 
that  commodity." 

**  What  proof  can  you  afford  me  that  you  are  free  from  it  ?  " 

<<  Why,  olow  me  if  I  know  the  twelve  commandments,  and,  be- 
sides, I  was  only  at  church  three  times  in  my  life,  and  I  fell  asleep 
under  the  sermon  each  time ;  religion,  sir,  never  agreed  with  me." 

**  To  blazon  my  shame  !--4)ad  enough ;  but  the  ruin  of  my  hopes, 
d ^n  you,  sir,  how  durst  you  publish  my  diserace  to  the  world?  " 

**  I,  your  honor !  Ill  take  my  oath  I  never  breathed  a  syllable  of 
it ;  and  you  know  yourself,  sir,  the  man  was  too  drunk  to  be  able  to 
speak  or  remember  anything  of  what  happened." 

**  Sir,  you  came  to  mock  and  jeer  at  me ;  and,  besides,  you  are  a 
liar,  she  nas  not  eloped.^ 

^  I  don't  imderstand  you,  Sir  Thomas,''  said  Gilles{»e„  who  saw  at 
once  by  his  master's  disturbed  and  wandering  eye,  that  the  language 
he  uttered  was  not  addressed  to  him. 

*<What — ^what,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  rising  up  and  stretching 
himself,  in  order  to  call  back  his  scattered  fiiculties.  <'  Eh,  Gillespie! 
— ^what  brought  you  here,  sirrah  ?  Are  you  too  come  to  triumph 
over  the  ambitious  projector  ?  What  am  I  saying  ?  I  sent  for  you, 
GUlespie,  did  I  not?  " 

**  You  did,  Sir  Thomas ;  and  with  regard  to  what  we  were  speak- 
ing about — ^I  mean  religion — ^111  hould  a  pound  note  with  Charley 
Corbet,  when  he  comes  back,  that  I  have  less  of  it  than  him;  and 
we'll  both  leave  it  to  your  honor,  as  the  best  judge;  now,  if  I  have 
less  of  it  than  Charley,  I  think  I  deserve  the  preference." 

The  baronet  looked  at  him,  or  rather  in  the  direction  where  he 
stood,  which  induced  G^espie  to  suppose  that  he  was  paying  the 
strictest  attention  to  what  he  said. 

<* Besides,  I  once  caught  Charley  at  his  prayers.  Sir  Thomas;  but 
rd  be  glad  to  see  the  man  that  ever  caught  me  at  them — ^that's  the 
chat" 

Sir  Thomas  placed  his  two  hands  upon  his  eves  for  as  good  as  a 
minute,  after  wnich  he  removed  them,  and  stared  about  him  like  one 
awakening  from  a  disturbed  dream. 

"  Eh  ? — ^Begone,  Gillespie ;  I  believe  I  sent  for  you,  but  you  may 
go.  I  am  unwell,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  speak  to  you.  When  I 
want  you  again,  you  shall  be  sent  for." 

**  I  don't  care  a  danm  about  either  hell  or  the  devil,  Sir  Thomas, 
especially  when  I'm  drunk;  and  I  once,  for  a  wager,  outswore 
Squire  Leatherings,  who  was  so  deaf  that  I  was  obl^d  to  swear 
with  my  mouth  to  the  end  of  his  ear  trumpet.  I  was  backed  for 
fifty  gumeas  by  Colonel  Brimstone,  who  was  head  of  the  Hellfire 
Club.'^ 

The  baronet  signed  to  him  impatiently  to  begone,  and  this  worthy 
moralist  withdrew,  exclaiming  as  he  went : 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  nothing  to  your  hand  equal 
to  myself;  and  if  there's  anything  to  be  done,  curse  me  but  I  de- 
serve a  preference.  I  think  merit  ought  to  have  its  reward  at  any 
rate." 

Sir  Thomas,  we  need  not  say,  felt  ill  at  ease.    The  tumults  of 
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his  mind  resembled  those  of  the  ocean  after  the  Tiolence  of  the 
tempest  has  swept  over  it,  leaving  behind  that  dark  and  angry  agi- 
tation which  indicates  the  awful  extent  of  its  power.  After  taking 
a  turn  or  two  through  the  room,  he  felt  fatigued  and  drowsy,  with 
something  like  a  feeling  of  approaching  illness.  Yielding  to  this 
heaviness,  he  stretched  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
fiist  asleep. 

All  mmds  naturally  vicious,  or  influenced  by  the  impulses  of  bad 
and  irregular  passions,  are  essentially  vulgar,  mean,  and  cowardly. 
Our  baronet  was,  beyond  (question,  a  striking  proof  of  this  trutL 
Had  he  possessed  either  digmty,  or  one  sparie  of  gentlemanly  feeling, 
or  self-respect,  he  would  not  have  degraded  himself  from  what  ought 
to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  in  his  position,  by  his  violence  to 
the  worthless  wretch,  Crackenfudge,  who  was  slight,  comparatively 
feeble,  and  by  no  means  a  match  for  him  in  a  personal  contest  The 
only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  him  is,  that  it  is  probable  he  was 
scarcely  conscious,  in  the  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  his  passions,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  act  such  a  base  and  unmanly  part  to  a  person 
who  had  not  willingly  offended  him,  and  who  was  entitled,  whilst 
under  his  roof,  to  forbearance,  if  not  protection,  even  in  virtue  of  the 
communication  he  had  made. 

After  sleeping  about  an  hour,  he  arose  considerably  refreshed  in 
body ;  but  the  agony  of  mind,  although  diminished  in  its  strength  by 
its  own  previous  iiaroxysms,  was  still  mtense  and  bitter.  He  got  up, 
surveyea  himselr  once  more  in  the  glass,  adjusted  his  dress,  and 
helped  himself  to  a  glass  or  two  of  Madeira,  which  was  his  usual 
spcKnfic  after  these  internal  conflicts. 

This  day,  however,  was  destined  to  be  one  of  trial  to  him,  although 
by  no  means  his  last ;  neither  was  it  ordained  to  bring  forth  the  final 
ordeals  that  awaited  him.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
measures  which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  he  ought  to  pur- 
sue, although  he  certainly  was  engaged  in  considering  the  matter, 
when  Gibson  once  more  entered  to  let  him  know  that  a  gentleman 
requested  the  favor  of  a  short  interview. 

**  What  gentleman  P  Who  is  he  P  Tm  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
see  any  stranger — ^I  mean,  Gibson,  tiiat  Tm  not  well" 

*' Sorry  to  near  it,  sir:  shall  I  tell  the  gentleman  you  can't  see 
him?" 

«  Yes-— no— stay ;  do  you  know  who,  he  is  ?  "  ^ 

^  He  is  the  genUeman,  sir,  who  has  been  stopping  for  some  time  at 
the  Mitre." 

*^  Whati "  exclaimed  the  baronet,  bouncing  to  his  feet. 

"  Yes,  SU-." 

If  some  notorious  Mon,  red  with  half-a-dozen  murders,  and  who, 
having  broken  jail,  left  an  empty  noose  in  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  return  and  offer  himself  up  for 
instant  execution  to  the  aforesaid  hangman,  and  eke  to  the  sheriff, 
we  assert  that  neither  sheriff  nor  hangman,  nor  hangman  nor  sheriff, 
arrange  them  as  you  may,  could  feel  a  thousandth  part  of  the  as- 
tonishment which  seized  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  on  learning  the  fact 
conveyed  to  him  by  Gibson.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  after  the  first 
natural  start,  became,  tf  we  may  use  the  expresmon,  deadly,  fear- 
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folly  calm.  It  was  not  poor  conteinptible  Crackenftidge  he  had  to 
deal  with  now,  but  the  prime  offender,  the  great  felon  himself,  the 
author  of  his  shame,  the  villain  who  poured  in  the  fire  of  perdition 
upon  his  heart,  who  blasted  'his  hopes,  crumbled  into  ruin  all  his 
aoiemes  of  ambition  for  his  daughter,  and  turned  her  very  name  into 
a  by-word  of  pollution  and  gmlt.  This  was  the  man  whom  he  . 
was  now  about  to  get  into  nis  power ;  the  man  who,  besides, 
had  on  a  former  occasion  bearded  and  insulted  him  to  his  teeth ; — 
the  skulking  adventurer  a&aid  to  disclose  his  name — the  low-bom 
impostor,  livine  by  the  rinsings  of  foul  and  fetid  teeth — the  base 
upstart — ^the  ulie^— the  man  who  robbed  and  absconded  from  his 
employer ;  and  this  wretch,  this  cipher,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  society 
ana  life,  was  the  individual  who  had  left  him  what  he  then  felt  him- 
self to  be — a  thing  crushed,  disgraced,  trodden  in  the  dust — and  then 
his  daughter ! 

*'  Gibson,''  said  he,  **  show  him  into  a  room — say  I  will  see  him 
presently,  in  about  ten  minutes  or  less ;  deliver  tnis  message,  and 
return  to  me." 

In  a  few  moments  Gibson  again  made  his  appearance. 

'*  Gibson,"  continued  his  master,  **  where  is  Uillespie  ?  Send  him 
to  me." 

''Gillespie's  gone  into  Ballytrain,  sir,  to  get  one  of  the  horses 
fired." 

^  Gibson,  you  are  a  sood  and  &ithful  servant  Go  to  my  bed-room, 
and  fetch  me  my  mstols." 

"  My  God,  Sir  Thomas !  oh,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake,  avoid  violence ! 
The  expression  of  your  face.  Sir  Thomas,  makes  me  tremble." 

Sir  Thomas  spoke  not,  but  by  one  look  Gibson  felt  that  he  must 
obey  him.  On  returning  with  the  arms,  his  master  took  them  out 
of  his  hands,  opened  the  pans,  shook  and  stirred  the  powder,  exam- 
ined the  flints,  saw  that  they  were  sharp  and  firm,  and  having  done 
so,  he  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table  at  which  he  usually  wrote,  and 
there  placed  them  at  full  cock.  Gibson  could  perceive  that,  althou^ 
unnaturally  calm,  he  was  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  great  agitation ; 
for  whilst  examining  the  pistols,  he  observed  that  his  hand  trembled, 
although  his  voice  was  low,  condensed,  and  firm. 

**  For  God's  sake,  Sir  Thomas !  for  the  Almighty  God's  sake — " 

"  Go,  Gibson,  and  desire  the  *  gentleman '  to  walk  up — show  him 
the  way." 

Sir  Thomas's  mind  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  tumult ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  the  agitation  of  a  man  without  courage.  After  Gibson 
had  left  the  room,  he  g\ew  absolutely  nervous,  ooth  in  mind  and 
body,  and  felt  as  if  he  were  uneoual  to  the  conflict  that  he  expected. 
On  hearing  the  firm,  manly  treaa  of  the  stranger,  his  heart  sank,  and 
ai^onsiderable  portion  of  Ins  violence  abandoned  him,  though  not  the 
ungenerous  purpose  which  the  result  of  their  interview  might  possi- 
bly render  necessary.  At  all  events,  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to 
meet  the  stranger  in  a  much  more  subdued  spirit  than  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  simply  because,  not  being  naturally  a  brave  or  a  firm  man, 
his  courage,  and  consequently  his  resentment,  cooled  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  between  them  diminished. 

Sir  Thomas  was  standing  with  his  haxk  to  the  fire  as  the  stranger 
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entered.  The  manner  of  the  latter  was  cool,  but  cautious,  and  his 
bow  that  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  baronet,  surprised  into  more 
than  he  had  intended,  bowed  haughtily  in  return — a  mark  of  respect 
which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  paid  him. 

''  I  presmne,  sir,**  said  he,  **  that  I  understand  the  object  of  this 
visit?^ 

**  You  and  I,  Sir  Thomas  GourLay,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  have  had 
one  interview  already — and  but  one ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
thing occurred  then  between  us  that  could  enable  you  to  account  for 
my  presence  .hqfe.'* 

"Well,  sir,  perhaps  so,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  a  sneer;  "but 
to  what  may  I  attribute  the'  honor  of  that  disting^hed  pres- 
ence ?  " 

^  I  come.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  to  seek  for  an  explanation  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  party  under  whose  wishes  and 
mstructions  I  act." 

**  That  party,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  who  alluded  to  his  daughter, 
"  has  forfeited  every  right  to  give  you  instructions  on  that,  or  any 
other  subject  where  I  am  concerned.  And,  indeed,  to  speak  candid- 
ly, I  hardly  know  whether  more  to  admire  her  utter  want  of  all 
shame  in  deputing  you  on  such  a  mission,  or  your  own  immeasun^le 
efEronteiy  in  undertaking  it." 

**  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  proud  smile 
on  his  lips,  "  I  beg  to  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  notice,  much  less  return,  such  langjuage  as  you  have 
now  applied  to  me.  Whatever  you  may  forget,  sir,  I  entreat  you  to 
remember  that  you  are  addressmg  a  gentleman,  who  is  anxious  in 
this  interview,  as  well  as  upon  all  occasions  when  we  may  meet,  to 
treat  you  with  courtesy.  And  I  beg  to  say  now,  that  I  regret  the 
warmth  of  my  language  to  you,  though  not  unprovoked,  on  a  former 
occasion." 

"  Oh,  much  obliged,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  a  low  ir(»iical 
inclination  of  the  head,  indicative  of  the  most  withering  contempt ; 
"much  obliged,  sir.  Perhaps  you  would  honor  me  witli  your 
patronage,  too.  I  dare  say  that  will  be  the  next  courtesy.  Well,  I 
can't  say  but  I  am  a  fortunate  fellow.  Will  you  have  the  goodness, 
however,  to  proceed,  sir,  and  open  your  negotiations?  unless,  in  the 
true  diplomatic  spirit,  you  wisn  to  keep  me  in  ignorance  of  its  recU 
object" 

*«  It  is  a  task  that  1  enter  m)on  with  ^at  pain,"  replied  the 
other,  without  noticing  the  offensive  pohteness  of  the  baronet, 
"because  I  am  aware  that  there  are  associations  connected  with 
it,  which  you,  as  a  father,  cannot  contgnplate  without  prc^ound 
sorrow."  ^ 

"  Don't  rest  assured  of  that,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  Your  philosophy 
may  lead  you  astray  there.  A  sensible  man,  sir,  never  regrets  that 
which  is  worthless." 

The  stranger  looked  a  good  deal  surprised;  however,  he  opened 
the  negotiation,  as  the  baronet  said,  in  due  form. 

"  I  believe.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  he  proceeded,  "  you  remember 
that  the  son  and  heir  of  your  late  toother,  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  long 
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deceased,  disappeared  very  mysteriously  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  has  been  lost  to  the  family  ever  since.** 

**  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  with  no  little  surprise,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Your  exordium  ¥ras  so  singularly  clear,  that  I  did  not 
understand  you  before.    Pray  proceed." 

**  I  trust,  then,  you  understand  me  now,  sir,"  replied  the  strange ; 
"  and  I  trust  you  will  understand  me  better  before  we  part" 

The  baronet,  in  spite  of  his  hauteur  and  contemptuous  sarcasm, 
began  to  feel  uneasy ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  there  was  m  the  stranger's 
words  and  manner,  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  joined»to  a  cool  and 
manly  spirit,  that  could  not  be  treated  lightly,  or  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

**  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  proceeded  the  stranger 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  other,  interrupting  him ;  **  plain 
Thomas  Glourlay,  if  you  please.     Is  not  that  your  object  ?  " 

^  Truth,  sir,  is  our  object,  and  justice,  and  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
frauded orphan's  rights.  These,  sir,  are  our  objects ;  and  these  we 
shall  endeavor  to  establish.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  you  know  that  the 
son  of  your  brother  Utcs." 

**  Indeed ! " 

''  Yes,  sir ;  disguise  it— conceal  it  as  you  will.  You  know  that  the 
son  of  your  brother  Uves.    I  repeat  that  emphatically." 

"So  I  perceive.  You  are  evidently  a  very  emphatic  gentle- 
man." 

"  If  truth,  sir,  constitute  emphasis,  you  shall  find  me  so." 

"  I  attend  to  you,  sir ;  and  I  give  you  notice,  that  when  you  shaS 
have  exhausted  yourself,  I  have  my  explanation  to  demand ;  and,  I 
promise  you,  a  terrible  one  jou  shall  find  it." 

This  the  wily  baronet  said,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  confound  the 
stranger,  and  throw  him  out  of  the  directness  of  his  pur]x>se.  In 
this,  however,  he  found  himself  mistaken.    The  other  proceeded : 

**  You,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  did,  one  night  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  as  I  said,  engage  a  man,  disguised  in  a  mask  for  the  pmpose  of 
concealing  his  features,  to  kidnap  your  brother's  child  from  Ked  Hall 
— ^frora  this  very  house  in  which  we  both  stand." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sir  llxomas,  **  I  forgot  that  circumstance 
in  the  blaze  of  your  eloquence ;  perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  take  a  seat ; "  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter  sarcasm,  he  motioned 
him,  with  mod^  courtesy,  to  sit  down.  The  other,  pausing  only  until 
he  had  spoken,  proceeded : 

"  You  engaged  this  man,  I  repeat,  to  kidnap  your  brother's  son  and 
•heir,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  him  to  see  a  puppet  show.  Now, 
Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  prveeded  the  stranger,  "suppose  that  the 
friends  of  this  child,  kidnapped  by  you,  shall  succeed  m  proving  this 
fact  by  incontestable  evidence,  in  what  position  will  you  stand  before 
the  world  ?  " 

"  Much  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  stand  now.  In  Red  Hall, 
as  its  rightfiil  proprietor,  with  my  back  prc^bly  to  the  fire,  as  it  is 
at  present." 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  despite  all  this  haughty  coolness 
oi  the  baronet,  the  charge  involved  in  the  statement  advanced  by 
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the  stranger  stunned  him  beyond  belief;  not  simply  because  the 
other  made  it,  for  that  was  a  mere  secondary  consideration,  but  be- 
cause he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  never  coiUd  have  been  made 
unless  through  the  medium  of  treachery ;  and  we  all  know  that  when 
a  criminal,  great  or  small,  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  be- 
trayed, his  position  is  not  enviable,  inasmuch  as  all  sense  of  security 
totters  &om  under  him.  The  stranger,  as  he  proceeded,  watched  the 
features  of  his  auditor  closely,  and  could  perceive  that  the  struggle 
then  gcnng  on  between  the  tumult  of  alann  within  and  the  effort  at 
calmness  without,  was  more  than,  with  all  his  affected  irony  and  bUA- 
dsm,  he  could  conceal. 

"  But,  perhaps,'*  proceeded  the  baronet,  "  you  who  presume  to  be 
BO  well  acquainted  with  the  removal  of  my  brother's  child,  may  have 
it  in  your  power  to  afford  me  some  information  on  the  dk»ppeaiance 
of  my  own.  I  wish  ^ou,  however,  to  observe  this  distinction.  As  the 
history  you  have  given  happens  to  be  pure  fiction,  I  should  wish 
the  other  to  be  nowing  but  truth." 

**  The  loss  of  your  child  I  regret,  sir,"  (Sir  Th(»nas  bowed  as  be- 
fore) *<  but  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  that  You  perceive  now  that 
we  have  got  a  clew  to  this  painful  mystery — ^to  this  great  crime.  A 
portion  of  the  veil  is  raised,  and  you  ma^rest  assured  that  it  shall  not 
&11  again  until  the  author  of  this  injustice  shall  be  fully  exposed.  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  harsher  language." 

'*  As  to  that,"  repKed  Sir  Thomas,  **  use  no  unnecessary  delicacy 
on  the  subject  Thank  Qod,  the  English  lan^;uage  is  a  copious  one. 
Use  it  to  its  full  ext^it  You  will  nnd  all  its  power  necessary  to 
establish  the  pretty  conspiracy  ^ou  are  developing.  Proceed,  sur,  I 
am  quite  attentive.  I  really  did  not  imagine  I  could  have  felt  so 
much  amused.  Indeed,  I  am  very  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  it  is 
not  every  man  who  could  have  such  an  excellent  £urce  enacted  at  his 
own  fireside." 

**  All  this  language  is  well,  and  no  doubt  very  witty.  Sir  Thomas ; 
but,  bdlieve  me,  in  the  end  you  will  find  this  matter  anything  but  a 
.  farce.  Now,  sir,  I  crave  your  attention  to  a  proposal  which  I  am 
about  to  make  to  you  on  this  most  distressing  subject  Kestore  this 
young  man  to  his  mother — ^use  whatever  means  you  may  in  bringinp^ 
this  about  Let  it  appear,  for  instance,  that  he  was  discovered  acci- 
dentally, or  in  such  a  way,  at  least,  as  that  your  name  or  agency, 
dther  now  or  formeiiy,  may  in  no  manner  be  connected  with  it.  Cfn 
these  terms  you  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  title  and  property 
during  your  life,  and  every  necessary  guarantee  to  that  effect  shall 
be  given  you.  The  heart  of  Lady  Oounay  is  neither  in  yom*  present 
title  nor  your  present  property,  but  in  lier  child,  whom  that  heart 
yearns  to  recover.  Tms,  then.  Sir  Thomas  Gom*lay,  is  the  condition 
which  I  propose ;  and,  mark  me,  I  propose  it  on  the  alternative  of 
our  using  the  means  and  materials  already  in  our  hands  for  your  ex- 
posure and  c(Miviction  should  you  reject  it." 

"  There  is  cme  quality  about  you,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  "  which 
I  admire  extremely,  and  that  is  your  extraordinary  modesty.  Noth- 
ing else  could  prompt  you  to  stand  up  and  charge  a  man  of  my 
rank  and  character,  on  my  own  hearth,  with  the  very  respectablA 
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dime  of  kidnapping  my  brother^s  child.  Bxtremely  modest,  in- 
deed !  But  how  you  should  come  to  be  engaged  in  this  vindictive 
plot,  and  how  youy  above  all  men  living,  should  have  the  assur- 
ance to  thus  insult  me,  is  a  mystery  for  the  present.  Of  course,  you 
see,  you  are  aware,  that  I  treat  every  word  )rou  have  uttered  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  contempt  and  scorn  which  the  language  is  ca- 
pable of  expressing.  I  neither  know  nor  care  who  may  have 
prompted  you,  or  misled  you ;  be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  have 
only  simply  to  state  that,  on  this  subject  I  defy  them  as  th(Hx>ughly  as 
I  despise  you.  On  anotiier  subject,  however,  I  experience  towards 
vou  a  different  feeling,  as  I  shall  teach  you  to  understand  before  you 
leave  the  room." 

*^  This  being  your  reply,.  I  must  discharge  my  duty  fully.  Pray 
mark  me,  now,  Sir  Thomas.  Did  you  not  give  instiuctions  to  a  cer- 
tain man  to  take  your  brother's  child  out  of  ffourpaih — out  of  yovr 
sigJU^-'aut  of  your  hearing  ?  And,  Sir  Thomas,  was  not  that  man 
very  liberaUy  rewarded  for  that  aetf  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  think 
aenously  of  this,  as  I  need  not  say  that  if  you  persist  in  rejecting  our 
conditions,  a  serious  matter  you  wiU  find  it" 

Another  contemptuous  inclination,  and  **  you  have  my  reply,  sir," 
was  all  the  baronet  could  trust  himself  to  say. 

**1  now  come  to  a  transaction  of  a  more  recent  date.  Sir 
Thomas." 

**Ah\"  said  the  baronet,  **  I  thought  I  should  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  the  discussion  of  thai  transaction.  You  really  are, 
however,  quite  a  universal  genius — so  clear  and  eloquent  upon  all 
topics,  that  I  suppose  I  m^  bave  it  in  your  hands." 

**  A  young  man,  named  Iteaton,  has  suddenly  disappeared  from  tins 
neighborhood." 

''Indeed!  Why,  I  must  surely  live  at  the  antipodes,  or  m  the 
moon,  or  I  could  not  plead  such  ignorance  of  those  great  events." 

*^  You  are  aware,  Sur  Thomas,  tnat  the  person  passing  under  that 
name  is  your  brother's  son — the  legitimate  heir  to  the  title  and  prop- 
erty of  which  you  are  in  the  unjust  possession." 

Another  bow.  **  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  really  am  deriving  much  in- 
formation at  your  hands." 

**  Now  I  demand.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  in  liie  name  of  his  injured 
mother,  what  you  have  done  with  that  young  man?  " 

^  It  would  be  useless  to  conceal  it,"  repBed  the  other.  ''As  you 
seem  to  know  everything,  of  course  you  xnow  that  To  your  own 
knowledge,  therefore,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  r^r  you." 

"  I  have  only  another  observation  to  make.  Sir  Thomas  Gouriay. 
You  REMEMBER  LAST  TUESDAY  NIGHT,  when  you  dioye  at  an  unrea- 
sonable hour  to  the  town  of P    Now,  sir,  I  use  your  words,  on 

that  subject,  to  your  own  knowledge  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  refer 
yoiu,    I  have  done." 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  when  efifort  was  necessary,  could  certainly 
play  an  able  and  adroit  port  There  was  not  a  charge  brouffht 
against  him  in  the  preceding  conference  that  did  not  sink  his 
heart  into  the  deepest  dismay ;  yet  did  he  contrive  to  throw  over 
his  whde  manner  and  bearixig  such  a  veil  of  cold,  hard  diatimula- 
tion  as  it  was  nearly  im|X)8sible  to  penetrate.    It  is  true,  he  saw 
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that  he  had  an  acute,  sensible,  independent  man  to  deal  with,  whose 
keen  eye  he  felt  was  reading  every  feature  of  his  &ce,  and  eyery 
motion  of  his  body,  and  w^^img,  as  it  were,  with  a  practised  hano, 
the  force  and  import  of  every  word  he  uttered.  Ue  knew  that 
merely  to  entertain  the  subject,  or  to  discuss  it  at  all  with  anything 
like  seriousness,  would  probably  have  exposed  him  to  the  nsk  of 
losing  his  temper,  and  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  so  sharp 
and  miperturuible  an  antagonist.  As  the  dialogue  proceeded,  too,  a 
portion  of  his  attention  was  transferred  &om  the  topic  in  question  to. 
the  individual  who  intaroduced  it.  His  language,  his  manner,  his 
drees,  his  io%it  ensemble  were  unquestionably  not  only  those  of  an 
educated  gentleman,  but  of  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Hfe  and  society^  and  who  a|^>eared  to  speak  as  if  he  possessed  no 
unequivocal  positimi  in  both. 

*<  Who  the  devil,"  thought  he  to  himself  several  times,  **  can  this 
person  be  ?  How  does  he  come  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Lady  Gour- 
lay  ?  Surely  such  a  man  cmmot  be  a  brush  manu&cturer's  clei^— 
and  he  has  v^  little  the  look  oi  an  impostor,  toa" 

All  this,  however,  could  not  free  hnn  from  the  deep  and  deadhr 
oonvietion  that  the  firiends  of  his  brother's  widow  were  on  his 
trail,  and  that  it  required  the  whole  united  powers  cf  his  fiiculties 
for  decepti<m,  aUe  and  manifold  as  they  were,  to  check  his  pur- 
suers and  throw  them  off  the  scent.  It  was  now,  too,  that  his 
indignation  against  his  daiighter  and  him  who  had  seduced  her 
from  his  roof  began  to  deepen  in  his  heart.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  seeing  her  united  to  Lora  Bunroe,  previous  to  any  exposure  of 
himself — supposing  even  that  discovery  was  possible — ^his  end,  the 
great  object  of  lius  life  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  gained.  Now, 
however,  that  that  hope  was  out  of  the  question,  and  treachery 
evidently  at  work  against  him,  he  felt  that  gloom,  disappointment, 
shame,  and  ruin  were  £sist  gathering  round  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
every  way  hemmed  in  and  hampered.  It  was  clear  that  this  stran- 
ge: was  not  a  man  to  be  dther  cajoled  or  bullied.  He  read  a  spirit 
— a  sparkle — ^in  his  eye,  which  taught  him  that  the  brutality  inflicted 
upon  unfortunate  Crackenfudge,  and  such  others  as  he  knew  he 
might  trample  on,  would  never  do  here. 

As  matters  stood,  however,  he  thought  the  only  chance  of  throw- 
ing the  stranger  off  his  guard  was  to  take  him  by  a  coup  de  main. 
With  this  purpose,  he  went  over,  and  sitting  down  to  his  desk 
before  the  orawer  that  contained  his  pstols,  thus  placing  himself 
between  the  stranger  and  the  door,  he  turned  upon  him  a  look  as 
stem  and  determined  as  he  could  possibly  assume;  and  we  must 
remark  here,  that  he  omitted  no  single  consideration  connected 
with  the  subject  he  was  about  to  introduce  that  was  calculated  to 
strengthen  his  determination. 

"  Now,  sir,'*  said  he,  "  in  the  first  place,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  where  you  have  concealed  my  daughter?  I  will  have  no 
equivocation,  sir,**  he  added,  raising  his  voice — **  no  evasion,  no  fidse- 
hood,  but  in  one  plain  word,  or  in  as  many  as  may  be  barely  neces- 
sary, say  where  you  have  concealed  Miss  Gourlay.'' 

**Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  replied  the  other,  **I  can  understand 
your  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  I  can  overlook  much  that  you 
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ly  »y  in  connection  with  it ;  but  neither  ujwn  that  or  any  other, 
1  I  permit  the  imputation  of  fidsehood  against  myself.  You  are 
observe  this,  air,  and  to  forbear  the  repetition  of  such  an  insult 
Y  reply  is  brief  and  candid  :  I  know  not  where  Miss  Gourlay  is, 
on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  and  sh    did  not  elope  m 
i  same  coach  on  Tuesday  night  last  ? 

'<  I  do,  sir ;  and  I  beg  to  tell  you,  that  sudi  a  suspicion  is  every 
y  unworthy  of  your  daughter." 

"  Take  care,  sir  :  you  were  seen  together  in  Dublin." 
'*  That  is  true.     I  had  the  honor  of  traveUing  in  the  same  coach 
th  her  to  the  metropolis ;    but  I  was   altogether   unconscious  of 
mat  her  fellow  traveller  until  we  arrived  in  Dublin.     A  few  brief 
trcU   of  conversation    I    had  with   her  in  the  coach,  but   nothing 


we." 


**  And  you  presume  to  say  that  you  know  not  where  she  is — ^that 

u  are  ignorant  of  the  phuse'  of  her  retreat  P  " 

"  Yes,  I  presume  to  say  so.  Sir  Thomas  ;  I  have  already  pledged 

y  honor  as  a  gentleman  to  that  effect,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  it" 

<<  As  a  gentleman ! — but  how  do  I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of 

KDor  and  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Sir  Thomas,  don't  allow  your  passion  or  prejudice  to  impose  upon 

ur  judgment  and  pmetration  as  a  man  of  the  world.     I  know  you 

id  this  moment  that  you  are  addressing  a  man  who  is  both ;  and 

»ur  own  heart  tells  you  that  every  word  I  have  uttered  respecting 

188  Gourlay  is  true." 

"You  wiU  excuse  me  there,  sir,"  repUed  the  baronet  "Your 
'^^''^r  ""i,^  neighborhood  is  anythmg  but  a  guarantee  to  the 
J^liv!  K^  ^"""^  ^^:  ^  y^"  be  a  gentleman-4  man  of  honor, 
LuhJ^^A^T'^^%''^^^  ^  ^^^  yo"'  name,  or  your  rank, 
rfle^fr^x^j^^"^?;  ^^l'^-^"'  lite  a  mL  mider  disg«L,  or  who 

i^"'an^^^«^  T^  ^"^  ^  .'^^  satisfied  that  I  am  no<  under 
fdkhiSest^  i.^*'''''^  ""^^^^^  ^^'  concealing  my  name  that 
oisinterested,    and    even    honorable    to    myself,    if    they   were 


lown." 


.ow™^i/LJ.nA^r^  me  another  ouestion— Do  you  happen  to 
.^h  nXfectu^^^r  ^T^  ^^«"  ""d  Co.  ?  tiiey  are  tooth- 

ush  manu&ctur^.?'°"^*  °*^*'  ^^'^  of  GrinweU  and  Co.,  tooth- 
"  Now,  sir,"  replied    ^"     t^u 

ry  true,  but  th'ere  is^-  w  ?,!  "  ^^^  this  may  be  yery  well  and 
ite.     You  have  been    navinrt-r^    ?^"  *^  neither  deny  nor  dis- 

fZo^'Z^^'^  to  exphSrS  ^noH"?.  ^^  Go^lay's  opinion,, 
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**  The  &ct,  however,  is  this.  I  have  for  some  years  entertained 
other  and  different  views  with  respect  to  her  settlement  in  life.  You 
may  be  a  gentleman,,  or  you  may  be  an  impostor  ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  you  have  tau£^ht  her  to  contravene  my  wishes — ^to  despise  the 
honors  to  which  a  dutiful  obedience  to  them  would  exalt  ner — ^to 
spurn  my  affection,  and  to  trample  on  my  authority.  Now,  sir, 
hst^i  to  me.  Renounce  her — give  up  all  claims  to  her — ^withdraw 
every  pretension,  now  and  for  ever ;  or,  by  the  living  God !  you  shall 
never  carry  your  life  out  of  this  room.  Sooner  than  have  the  noble 
design  which  I  }»t>posed  for  her  frustrated;  sooner  than  have  the 
projects  of  my  whole  life  for  her  honorable  exaltation  ruined,  I  could 
bear  to  die  the  death  of  a  common  felon.  Here,  sir,  is  a  proposition 
that  admits  of  only  the  one  fatal  and  deadly  alternative.  You  see 
these  pistols ;  they  are  heavily  loaded ;  and  you  know  my  purpose : 
— ^it  is  the  purpose,  let  me  tell  you,  of  a  resolved  and  oesperate 
man." 

*'  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  violence,  Sir  Thomas  Qour- 
lay,"  replied  the  stranger  with  singular  coolness ;  '<  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  on  me  it  is  thrown  away." 

**  Refuse  the  compliance  with  the  proposition  I  have  made,  and  by 
heavens  you  have  looked  upon  your  last  sun.  The  pistols,  sir,  are 
cocked ;  if  one  fails,  the  other  won't." 

"  This  outrage,  Sir  Thomas,  upon  a  stranger,  in  your  own  house, 
under  the  protection  of  your  own  roof,  is  as  monstrous  as  it  is  cow- 
ardly." 

**My  roof,  sir,  shall  never  afford  protection  to  a  villain,"  said 
the  baronet,  in  a  loud  and  furious  voice.  ''Renoimce  my  daugh- 
ter, and  that  quickly.  No,  sir,  this  roof  will  afford  you  no  pro- 
tection." 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  help  that,"  replied  the  stianger,  deliberately 
taking  out  of  his  breast,  where  they  were  covered  by  an  outside 
coat,  a  case  of  excellent  pistols,  which  he  instantly  cocked,  and  held 
ready  for  action : — "  if  your  roof  won't,  these  good  Mends  will.  And 
now,  Sir  Thomas,  hear  me ;  lay  aside  your  idle  weapons,  which,  were 
I  even  unarmed,  I  would  disregard  as  much  as  I  do  this  moment. 
Our  interview  is  now  closed ;  but  before  I  go,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
reflect  upon  the  conditions  I  have  offered  you;  reflect  upon  them 
deeply — yes,  and  accept  them,  otherwise  you  will  involve  yourself  in 
all  the  consequences  of  a  guilty  but  unsuccessful  ambition — in  con- 
tempt— in&my — and  ruin." 

The  baronet's  £ice  became  exceedingly  blank  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  fire-arms.  Pistol  for  pistol  had  been  utterly  out  of  the  range 
of  his  calculations.  He  looked  upon  the  stranger  with  astoniao.- 
ment,  not  unminffled  with  a  considerable  portion  of  that  whole- 
some feeling  which  begets  self-preservation.  In  fact,  he  was  struck 
dumb,  and  uttered  not  a  syllable;  and  as  the  stranger  made  his 
parting  bow,  the  other  couldf  only  stare  at  him  as  if  he  had  seen  an 
apparition. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

LUCY  AT  SUMMEBFIELD  COTTAGE. 

On  his  my  to  the  inn,  the  stianger  could  not  avoid  admiring  the 
excellent  sense  and  prudence  displayed  by  Lucy  Gourlay,  in  the 
brief  dialogue  which  we  have  already  detailed  to  our  readers.  He 
felt  clearly,  that  if  he  had  followed  up  his  natural  impulse  to  aseei^ 
tain  the  place  of  her  retreat,  he  would  have  placed  himself  in  the 
very  position  which,  knowing  her  father  as  she  did,  she  had  so 
correctly  anticipated.  In  the  mean  time,  now  that  the  difficulty 
in  this  respect,  which  she  had  apprehended,  was  over,  his  anxiety 
to  know  her  present  residence  returned  upon  him  with  full  force. 
Not  that  he  thought  it  consistent  with  delicacy  to  intrude  himself 
upon  her  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her  permission  to  that 
raect.  He  was  well  and  painfully  aware  that  a  lying  report  of  thdr 
elopement  had  gone  abroad,  but  as  he  did  not  then  know  that  this 
calumny  had  been  principally  circulated  by  uxtfortunate  Grackenfitdge, 
who,  however,  was  the  dupie  of  Dandy  Dulcimer,  and  consequently 
took  the  fact  for  granted. 

Lucy,  however,  to  whom  we  must  now  return,  on  arriving  at  the 
neat  cottage  already  alluded  to,  occasioned  no  small  surprise  to  its 
proprietor.  The  family,  when  the  driver  knocked,  were  all  asleep, 
or  at  least  had  not  arisen,  and  on  the  door  being  opened  by  a  broaa- 
&ced,  good-humored  looking  servant,  who  was  desired  to  go  to  a 
lady  in  the  chaise,  the  woman,  after  rubbing  her  eyes  and  yawning, 
looked  about  her  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream,  exclaiming,  **  Lord  bless 
us !  and  divil  a  sowl  o'  them  out  o'  the  blankets  yet ! " 

**  You're  nearly  asleep,"  said  the  driver ;  "  but  Til  hould  a  testher 
that  a  t^ht  crapper  would  soon  brighten  your  eye.  Cc«ne,  come," 
he  added^  as  she  yawned  again,  **  shut  your  pittaty  trap,  and  go  to 
the  voung  lady  in  the  chaise." 

The  woman  settled  her  cap,  which  was  awry,  upon  her  head,  by 
plucking  it  quickly  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  hastily  l^g  the 
strings  of  her  apron,  so  as  to  give  tierself  something  of  a  tidy  look, 
she  proceeded,  barefooted,  but  m  slippers,  to  the  chaise. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  very  sweet  voice, 
'<  to  say  to  Mrs.  Norton  that  a  young  friend  of  hers  wishes  to  see 
her." 

•*  And  tell  her  to  skip,"  added  Alley  Mahon, "  and  not  keep  us  here 
all  the  blessed  mormn\" 

"  Mrs.  Norton ! "  exclaimed  the  woman  j  "  I  don't  know  any  sich 
parson  as  that.  Miss." 

"  \y'hy,"  said  Lucy,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  chaise,  and  re- 
examining the  cottage,  **  surely  this  is  where  my  friend  Mrs.  Norton 
did  Hve,  certamly.  She  must  have  changed  her  residence,  Alley. 
This  is  most  unfortunate !  What  are  we  to  do  P  I  know  not  where 
to  go." 

"  Whisht !  Miss,"  said  Alley,  "  we'll  put  her  through  her  catecbls 
again.    Come   here,   my  good  woman ;    come   foxnd ;    don't   be 
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ashamed  or  afeard  in  the  presence  of  ladies.     Who  does  live 
here  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Mainwarin',"  replied  the  servant,  omitting  the  **  Miss/*  not- 
withstanding that  Alley  had  put  in  her  claim  for  it  by  using  ^e  plural 
number. 

"  This  is  distressing — most  unfortunate !  **  exclaimed  Lucy ;  "  how 
long  has  this  gentleman — Mr. — ^Mr. " 

'*  Mainwarin*,  Miss,**  added  the  woman,  respediiilly. 

**  She's  a  stujnd  lookin'  sthredf  at  all  events,"  said  Alley,  half  to 
herself  and  half  to  her  mistress. 

**  Yes,  Mainwaring,"  continued  Lucy ;  "  how  long  has  he  been  liv- 
ing here  ?  " 

"  Troth,  and  that's  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Miss,"  replied  the  wo- 
man ;  **  Fm  from  the  county  Wexford  myself,  and  isn't  more  than  a 
month  here." 

Whilst  this  little  dialoj^e  went  on,  or  rather,  we  shotdd  say,  after 
it  was  concluded,  a  tappmg  was  heard  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  a 
signal  given  with  the  finger  for  the  servant  to  return  to  the  house. 
She  did  so ;  but  soon  presented  herself  a  second  time  at  the  chaise 
door  with  more  agreeable  intelligence. 

**  You're  right.  Miss,"  said  she ;  **  the  mistress  desired  me  to  ask 
you  in  j  she  seen  you  from  the  windy,  and  desired  me  to  bring  your 
things  too ;  you're  to  come  in,  then.  Miss,  you,  an'  the  sarvint  that's 
along  wid  you." 

On  entering,  an  int^lfi^nt,  respectable-looking  female,  of  lady-like 
mamiers,  shook  hands  with  and  even  kissed  Lucy,  who  embracea  her 
with  much  affection. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Norton,"  she  said,  **  how  much  surprised  you  must 
feel  at  this  abrupt  and  unseasonable  viut." 

**  How  much  delighted,  you  mean,  my  dear  Miss  Gourlay ;  and  if 
I  am  surprised,  I  assure  you  the  surprise  is  an  agreeable  one." 

"  But,"  said  the  innocent  girl,  "your  servant  told  me  that  you  did 
not  live  here,  and  I  felt  so  much  distressed ! " 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Norton,  "  she  was  right,  in  one  sense :  if  Mrs. 
Norton  that  was  does  not  live  here,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  tJmt  is  certainly 
does — and  feels  both  proud  and  flattered  at  the  honor  Miss  Gourlay 
does  her  humble  residence." 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  Lucy,  smiling ;  "  you  have  then " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  changed  my  condition,  as  the  phrase  goes ; 
but  neither  my  heart  nor  my  affections  to  you.  Miss  Gourlay.  rray 
sit  down  on  tms  sofe.     Your  maid,  I  presume.  Miss  Gourlay  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  and  a  faithful  creature  has  she  proved  to 

me,  Mrs.  Nor ,  but  I  beg  your  purdon,  my  dear  madam  j  how 

am  I — oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Mainwarmg ! " 

"  Nancy,"  said  the  latter,  "  take  this  young  woman  with  you,  and 
make  her  comfortable.  You  seem  exhausted.  Miss  Gourlay  j  shall  1 
get  some  tea  ?  " 

"  Thank  jrou,  Mrs.  Nor Mainwaring,  no ;  we  have  had  a  hasty 

cup  of  tea  in  DubKn.    But  if  it  will  not  be  troublesome,  I  should 
like  to  go  to  bed  for  a  time." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  called  Nancy  Gallaher. 
**  Nancy,  prepare  a  bed  immediately  for  this  lady ;  her  maid,  too,  will 
probably  require  rest. '  Prepare  a  bed  for  both." 


py- 
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She  was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke ;  then  re- 
turning with  a  bunch  of  keys  dangling  from  her  finger,  she  glanced 
at  Miss  Oourlay  with  that  slight  but  delicate  and  considerate  curios- 
ity which  arises  only  from  a  fri^dly  warmth  of  feeling — ^but  said 
nothing. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,"  said  Lucy,  who  understood  her 
look,  *^  I  feel  that  I  have  acted  very  wrong.  I  have  fled  from  my 
father's  house,  and  I  have  taken  refrige  with  you.  I  am  at  present 
confused  and  exhausted,  but  when  I  get  some  rest,  I  will  give  you 
an  explanation.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  papa  has 
Uiken  my  marriage  with  that  odious  Lord  Dunroe  so  strongly  into 
his  head,  that  nothing  short  of  my  consent  will  satisfy  hun.  I 
know  he  loves  me,  and  thinks  that  rank  and  honor,  because  the^ 
gpratifjr  his  ambition,  will  make  me  happy.  I  know  that  that  ambi- 
tion IS  not  at  all  personal  to  himself,  but  indulged  in  and  nurtured 
on  my  account,  and  for  my  advancement  in  life.  How  then  can  I 
blame  him  P  " 

"  Well,  my  child,  no  more  of  that  at  present ;  you  want  rest." 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Mainwazing,  I  do  $  but  I  am  very  wretched  and  unhap- 
Alas !  you  know  not,  my  dear  friend,  the  delight  which  I  have 
[ways  experienced  in  obeying  papa  in  everything,  with  the  exception 
of  this  hateftil  union ;  ana  now  I  feel  something  like  remorse  at  hav- 
ing abandoned  him." 

She  then  gave  a  brief  account  to  her  kind-hearted  friend  of  her 
journey  to  Dublin  by  the  ^  Fly,"  in  the  first  instance,  suppressing  one 
or  two  incidents ;  and  of  her  second  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring's,  who,  after 
hearing  that  she  had  not  slept  at  all  dui^g  the  night,  would  permit 
no  further  conversation  on  that  or  any  other  sulnect,  but  hurried  her 
to  bed,  she  herself  acting  as  her  attendant  Having  seen  her  com- 
fortably settled,  and  carendly  tucked  her  up  with  her  own  hands,  she 
kissed  the  fair  girl,  exclaiming — "  Sleep,  my  love ;  and  may  God  bless 
and  protect  you  from  evil  and  unhappiness,  as  I  feel  certain  He  will, 
because  vou  deserve  it." 

She  tnen  left  her  to  repose,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lucy  was  &8t 
asleep. 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  between  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Mainwar- 
ing  was  proceeding  in  the  parlor  of  Summerfield  Cottage,  anoth- 
er was  running  parallel  with  it  between  the  two  servants  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  God  bless  me,"  said  Nancy  Gallaher,  addressing  Alley,  "  you  look 
shockin'  bad  afther  so  early  a  journey !  I'll  get  you  a  cup  o'  tay,  to 
put  a  bloom  in  your  cheek. 

**  Thank  j^ou,  kindly,  ma'am,"  replied  Alley,  with  a  toss  of  her  head 
which  imphed  anything  but  gratitude  for  this  allusion  to  her  complex- 
ion ;  "  a  good  sleep,  ma'am,  will  bring  back  the  bloom — and  that's 
aisv  done,  ma'am,  to  any  who  has  youth  on  theii*  side.  The  color 
will  come  and  go  then,  but  let  a  wrinkle  alone  for  keepin'  its 
ground." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  glance  at  Nancy's  face, 
on  which  were  legible  some  rather  unequivocal  traces  of  that  de- 
scription. Honest  Nancy,  however,  although  she  saw  the  glance, 
and  understood  the  insinuation,  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  either 
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— the  fact  being  that  her  Vhole  ispirit  was  seized  with  an  indomi- 
table curiosity,  which,  like  a  restless  femiHar,  insisted  on  being 
gratified 

In  the  case  of  those  yrho  undertake  journeys  similar  to  that 
which  Lucy  had  just  accomplished,  there  may  be  noticed  almost  by 
every  eye  those  evidences  of  haste,  alarm,  and  anxiety,  and  even 
distress,  which  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  tell  thdr  own  tale,  md  be- 
tray to  the  observer  that  all  can  scarcely  be  light  Now  Nancy 
Qallaher  saw  this,  and  having  drawn  the  established  conclusion  that 
there  must  in  some  way  be  a  lover  in  the  case,  she  sat  down  in  form 
before  the  fortress  of  ^ey  Mahon's  secret,  with  a  firm  determination 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  it,  if  the  feat  were  at  all  practicable.  In 
Alley,  however,  she  had  an  able  eeneral  to  compete  with— a  general 
who  resolved,  on  the  other  hand^  to  make  a  sortie,  as  it  were,  and 
attack  Nancy  by  a  series  of  bold  and  unexpected  manoeuvres. 

Nanc^r,  on  her  part,  having  felt  her  nrst  error  touchii^  AUev's 
complexion,  resolved  instantly  to  repair  it  by  the  substitution  ci  a 
compdiment  in  its  stead. 

**  Throth,  an'  itil  be  many  a  day  till  there's  a  wrinkle  on  your 
fece,  avoumeen — an'  now  that  I  look  at  you  agin — a  pretty  an'  a 
sweet  &ce  it  is.  'Deed  it's  many  a  day  since  I  seen  two  sich  feu^es 
as  yours  and  the  other  young  lady's ;  but  anyway,  you  had  betther 
let  me  get  you  a  comfortable  cup  o'  tay — afther  your  lone  journey. 
Oh,  then,  but  that  beautiful  creature  has  a  sorrowful  look,  poor 
thing." 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  most  insinuating  glance  of 
curiosity,  mingled  up  with  an  air  of  strong  benevolence,  to  show 
Alley  that  it  proceeded  only  from  the  purest  of  good  feeling. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Alley,  "  I  will  take  a  cup  sure  enough. 
What  family  have  you  here  P  if  it's  a  fidr  question." 

''Sorra  one  but  ourselves,"  repHed  Nancy,  without  making  her 
much  the  wiser. 

"  But,  I  mane,"  proceeded  Alley,  **  have  you  children  ?  bekase  if 
you  have  I  hate  them." 

"  Neither  chick  nor  child  there  will  be  under  the  roof  wid  you 
here,"  responded  Nancy,  whilst  putting  the  dry  tea  into  a  tin  teapot 
that  had  seen  service ;  **  there's  only  the  three  of  us — that  is,  myself, 
the  misthress,  and  the  masther — ^K>r  I  am  not  coimtin'  a  slip  of  a 
girl  that  comes  in  every  day  to  do  odd  jobs,  and  some  o'  the  rough 
work  about  the  house." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose,"  said  Alley,  indiffierentlv, "  the  childre's  all  mar- 
ried off?" 

"There's  only  one,"  replied  Nancy;  "and  indeed  you're  right 
enough — she  is  married,  and  not  long  either — and,  in  truth,  I  don't 
envy  her  the  husband  she  got.  Lord  save  and  guard  us !  I  know  I 
wouldn't  k>ng  keep  my  senses  if  I  had  him." 

"  Why  so  P  "  asked  Alley.    "  Has  he  two  heads  upon  him  P  " 

"Troth,  no,"  replied  the  other;  "but  he's  what  they  call  a  mad 
docthor,  an'  keeps  a  rheumatic  asylum — that  manes  a  place  where 
they  put  mad  people,  to  prevent  them  from  doin'  harm.  They 
say  it  would  make  the  hxdi  stand  on  voiur  head  like  nettles  even 
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to  go  into  it  HowevoTy  thfttV  not  what  Iha  thinkln'  o^  but  that  dar- 
iin'  lookin'  crature  that's  wid  the  misthress.  The  Lord  keep  sorrow 
and  cross-fortune  from  her,  poor  thing — ^for  she  looks  unhappy. 
Aidilish !  are  you  and  she  related  ?  for,  as  Vm  a  sinner,  there's  a  re- 
semblance in  your  faces — ^and  even  in  your  figures-M)nly  you're  some- 
thins  rounder  and  fuller  than  she  is." 

"Isn't  she  lovely  ?  "  returned  AUey^  making  the  most  of  the  com- 
pliment. **  Sure,  wasn't  it  in  Dublin  her  health  was  drunk  as  the 
greatest  toast  in  Ireland."  She  then  added,  after  a  pause,  **  The 
Lord  knows  I  wouldn't " 

"  Wouldn't  whai — avoumeen  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  thinkin',  that  I  wouldn't  marry  a  mad  docthor,  if  there 
was  ne'er  another  man  in  Ireland.  A  mad  docthor!  Oh,  beethal 
Then  will  you  let  us  know  the  name  that's  upon  him  ?  "  she  added 
in  a  most  wheedling  tone. 

^  His  name  is  Scareman,  my  misthress  tells  me — ^he's  related  by  the 
mother's  side  to  l^e  Moontides  of  Ballycrazy,  in  the  barony  of  Quar- 
ther  Clifl — arrah,  what's  this  your  name  is,  avoumeen  ?  " 

"  Alley  Mahon  I  was  christened,"  replied  her  new  Mend ;  "  but," 
she  added,  with  an  air  of  modest  dignity  that  was  inimitable  in 
its  way—''  in  regard  of  my  place  as  maid  of  honor  to  Lady  Lucy, 
Vm  usually  called  Miss  Mahon,  or  Miss  Alley.  My  mistress,  for 
her  own  sake,  in  ordher  to  keep  up  her  consequence,  you  persave, 
doesn't  like  to  hear  me  called  anything  else  than  either  one  or  t'other 
of  them." 

"  And  it's  all  right,"  replied  the  other.  "  "Well,  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  that  Mrs.  Mainwannff  is  breakin'  her  heart  about  this  un- 
forthunate  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  Scareman.  It  seems — ^but 
this  is  between  ourselves — it  seems,  my  dear,  that  he's  a  dark, 
hard-hearted  scrub,  that  'id  go  to  hell  or  farther  for  a  shillin',  for 
a  penny,  ay,  or  for  a  &rden.  An'  the  servant  that  was  here  afore 
me — a  clean,  good-natured  girl  she  was,  in  throth — an'  got  married 
to  a  blacksmith,  at  the  cross-roads  beyant — tould  me  that  the 
scrames,  an'  yells,  an'  howlins,  and  roarins — ^the  cursin'  and  blas- 
phaynun' — an'  the  laughin',  that  ahe  said  was  worse  than  all — an' 
the  rattlin'  of  chains — the  Lord  save  us — would  make  one  think 
themselves  more  in  hell  than  in  any  place  upon  this  world.  And 
it  appears  the  villain  takes  delight  in  it,  an'  makes  lashins  of  money 
by  Uie  trade." 

""  The  sorra  give  him  good  of  it ! "  exclaimed  Alley  j  "  an'  I  can 
teU  vou,  it's  Lady  Lucy — (divil  may  care,  thought  she — I'll  make 
a  laay  of  her  at  any  rate — ^this  ignorant  creature  doesn't  know  the 
differ)  it's  Lady  Lucy,  I  say,  that  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this  same 
marriage — for  you  must  know — what's  this  your  name  is  ?  " 

"  Nancy  Gailaher,  dear." 

"  And  were  you  ever  married,  Nancy  ?  " 

"  If  I  wasn't  the  fau't  was  my  own,  ahagur !  but  1*11  tell  you  more 
about  that  some  day.    No,  then,  I  was  not,  thank  God ! " 

"Thank  God!  Well,  throth,  it's  quare  thing  to  thank  God 
for  that,  at  any  rate."  This,  of  course,  was  parenthetical.  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  proceeded  Alley,  "  you  must  know  that  Mrs.  Scareman 
before  her  marriage— of  course,  she  was  then  Miss  Norton—acted 
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in  the  kippadty  of  tutherer  general  to  Lady  Lucy^  except  duiin' 
three  months  tmit  she  was  ill,  and  had  to  go  to  England  to  thry  the 
wathers." 

**  What  wathers  P  "  asked  Nancy.  "  Haven't  we  plenty  o'  wather, 
an'  as  good  as  they  have,  at  home  ?  " 

''Not  at  aU,"  replied  Alley,  who  sometimes,  as  the  reader  may 
have  percavea,  drew  upon  an^ima^ation  of  no  cnrdinary  fertility ) 
**in  England  they  have  spakm'  birds,  singin'  trees,  and  goolden 
wather.  So,  as  I  was  saym',  while  she  went  to  thiy  the  goolden 
wather " 

"  Troth,  if  ever  I  get  poor  health.  Til  so  there  myself,"  obserred 
Nancy,  with  a  gleam  of  natural  humor  in  her  clear  blue  eye." 

**  Well,  while  she  went  to  thry  this  ffooMen  wather,  her  mother, 
ICrs.  Norton,  came  in  her  place  as  tutherer  general,  an'  that's  the 
way  they  became  acquainted — ^Lady  Lucy  and  her.  But,  my  dear, 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  saicret" 

.  We  are  of  oi)inion,  that  if  Nancy's  cap  had  been  off  at  the  moment, 
her  two  ears  might  have  been  observed  to  erect  themselves  oa  eadi 
dde  of  her  head  with  pure  and  unadulterated  curiosity. 

"  Well,  MGLss  Alley,  what  is  it,  ahagur  P  " 

**  Now,  you  won't  breathe  this  to  any  human  creature  P  " 

**  Is  it  me  P  Arrah !  little  you  know  the  woman  you're  spakin'  to. 
Divil  a  mortal  could  beat  me  at  keepin'  a  saicret,  at  any  rate ;  an' 
when  you  tell  me  this,  maybe  111  let  you  know  one  or  two  that'll  be 
worth  hearin'." 

"  Well,"  continued  Alley,  **  it's  this — Never  call  my  mistress  Lady 
Lucy,  because  she  doesn't  like  it." 

This  was  an  apple  from  the  shcMres  of  the  Bead  Sea.  Nancy's  face 
bore  all  the  sudaen  traces  of  disappointment  and  mortijScation ;  and, 
from  a  principle  of  retaliation,  she  resolved  to  give  her  companion  a 
morsel  from  the  same  fruit. 

"Now,  Nancy,"  continued  the  former,  "what's  this  ypu  have  to 
teUus?" 

"  But  you  swear  not  to  breathe  it  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  boy  or 
girl,  rich  or  poor,  livin*  or  dead  ?  " 

«  Sartainly  I  do." 

**  Well,  then,  it's  this.  1  understand  that  Docthor  Scareman  isn't 
likely  to  have  a  &mily.  Now,  ahagur,  if  you  spake,  I'm  done, 
that's  all." 

Having  been  then  caUed  away  to  make  arrangements  necessary  to 
Lucy's  comfort,  thdr  dialogue  was  terminated  before  she  could  worm 
out  of  Alley  the  cause  of  her  mistress's  visit. 

"  She's  a  cunnin'  ould  hag,"  said  the  latter,  when  the  other  had 
gone.  **  I  see  what  she  wants  to  get  out  o'  me ;  but  it's  not  for 
notlung  Miss  Lucy  has  trusted  me,  an'  Fm  not  the  girl  to  betray  her 
secrets  to  them  that  has  no  right  to  know  them." 

This,  indeed,  was  truth.  Poor  Alley  Mahon,  though  a  very  neat 
and  handsome  girl,  and  of  an  appearance  decidedly  respectable,  was 
nevertheless  a  ^ood  deal  vulgar  m  her  conversation.  In  lieu  of  this, 
however,  notwithstanding  a  large  stock  of  vanity,  she  was  gifted 
with  H  strong  attachment  to  her  mistress,  and  had  exhibited  many 
trying  ptoo&  of  truthfulness  and  secrecy  under  circumstanoes  where 
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most  females  in  her  condition  of  life  would  have  given  way.  As 
a  matter  of  oourse,  she  was  obliged  to  receive  her  master's  oiibes, 
otherwise  she  would  have  been  instantly  dismissed,  as  one  who  pre- 
sumed to  favor  Lucy's  interest  and  oppose  his  own.  Her  fertdity 
of  fency,  however,  joined  to  deep-rooted  affection  for  his  daughter, 
em^lea  her  to  return  as  a  recompense  for  Sir  Thomas's  bribes,  that 
description  of  one-sided  truth  wnich  transfuses  fiction  into  its  own 
character  and  spirit,  just  as  a  drop  or  two  of  any  coloring  fluid 
will  tinge  a  large  portion  of  water  with  its  own  hue.  Her  replies, 
therefore,  when  sined  and  examined,  always  lx)re  in  them  a  sufiicient 
portion  of  truth  to  enable  her,  on  the  strong  point  of  veracit}'  on 
which  she  boldly  stood,  to  bear  herself  out  Mith  triumph ;  owing, 
indeed,  to  a  slight  dash  in  her  defence  of  the  coloring  we  have 
described.  Lucy  felt  that  the  agitation  of  mind,  or  rather,  we  should  ' 
say,  the  agony  of  spirit  which  she  had  been  of  late  forced  to  struggle 
with,  had  affected  her  health  more  than  she  could  have  anticipated. 
That  and  the  unusual  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  in  a  night  coach, 
eked  out  by  a  jolting  drive  to  Wicklow  at  a  time  when  she  required 
refreshment  and  rest,  told  upon  her  constitution,  although  a  natu- 
rally healthy  one.  For  the  next  three  or  four  days  after  her 
arrival  at  Summerfield  Cottage,  she  experinced  symptoms  of  slight 
fever,  ap|jarently  nervous.  Ever)'  attention  tliat  Qpuld  be  paid  to 
her  she  received  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Malnwai-ing,  and  her  own 
maid,  who  seldom  was  a  moment  from  her  bedside.  Two  or  tluree 
times  a  day  she  was  seized  with  fits  of  moping,  during  which  she 
deplored  her  melancholy  lot  in  life,  feared  she  had  offended  her  kind 
hostess  by  intruding,  without  either  notice  or  announcement,  upon 
the  quiet  harmony  of  her  femily,  and  begged  her  again  and  again 
to  forgive  her;  aading,  "That  as  soon  as  her  recovery-  should  be 
established,  she  would  return  to  her  father's  house  to  iL'e,  she  hoped, 
and  join  mamma ;  and  this,"  she  said,  "  was  her  last  and  only 
consolation." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  saw  at  once  that  her  complaint  was  principally  on 
the  nerves,  and  lost  no  time  in  asking  i)ermi8sion  to  call  in  medicd 
advice.  To  this,  Lucy,  whose  chief  object  was  to  remain  unknown 
and  in  secrecy  for  the  present,  strong! v  objected ;  but  by  the  mild 
and  affectionate  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  as  well  as  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Alley,  she  consented  to  allow  a  physician  to  be 
called  in. 

This  step  was  not  more  judieious  than  necessary.  The  physician, 
on  seeing  her,  at  once  pronounced  the  complaint  a  nervous  fever,  but 
hoped  that  it  would  soon  yield  to  proper  treatment.  '  He  prescribed, 
and  saw  her  every  second  day  for  a  week,  after  which  she  gave  evident 
symptoms  of  improvement.  Her  constitution,  as  we  have  said,  was 
good;^  and  nature,  in  spite  of  an  anxious  mind  and  disagreeable 
reflections,  bore  her  completely  out  of  danger. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  day  of  her  appearance  in  the  parlor 
subsequent  to  her  illness,  that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  of  whom  Ins  wife  spoke  in  terms  of  great  tenderness 
and  affection.  She  found  him  to  be  a  gentlemanly  person  of  great 
good  sense,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

"  I  regret,"  said  he,  after  the  usual  introduction  had  taken  place, 
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**  to  have  been  deprived  so  long  of  knowing  a  yonnff  lady  of  vIioBe 
ffoodness  and  many  admirable  mialities  I  have  neard  so  much  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring.  It  is  true  I  knew  her  affectionate 
nature/'  he  added,  with  a  look  of  more  than  kindness  at  his  wife, 
"  and  I  allowed  something  for  high  coloring  in  your  case,  Mss 
Goiurlay,  as  weU  as  in  others,  that  I  could  name ;  but  I  now  find, 
that  with  all  her  good-will,  she  sometimes  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
original." 

"  And,  my  dear  John,  did  1  not  tell  you  so  ?  "  replied  his  wife, 
smiHng ;  **  but  if  you  make  other  allusions,  1  am  sure  Miss  Gourlay 
can  bear  me  out." 

"  She  has  more  than  borne  you  out,  my  dear,**  he  repHed,  pur- 
posely misunderstanding  her.  "  She  has  more  than  borne  you  out ; 
for,  truth  to  tell,  you  have  in  Miss  Gourlay's  case  &llen  fer  short  of 
what  I  see  she  is.*' 

"But,  Mr.  Mainwaring,*'  sdd  Lucy,  smiling  in  her  turn,  "it  is 
certainly  very  strange  that  she  can  please  neither  of  us.  The  outline 
she  gave  me  of  ^our  character  was  quite  shocking.  She  said  you 
were — ^what's  this  you  said  of  him,  Mrs.  Mainwaring — oh,  it  was 
very  bad,  sir.  I  thmk  we  must  deprive  her  of  all  claim  to  itie  char- 
acter of  an  artist  Bo  you  know  I  was  afraid  to  meet  the  original, 
m  consequence  of  the  gloomy  colors  in  which  she  sketched  what  she 
intended,  I  suppose,  should  be  the  likeness." 

"  "Well,  my  aear  Miss  Gourlay,"  observed  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  "  now 
that  I  have  failed  in  doing  justice  to  the  portraits  of  two  of  my 
dearest  friends,  I  think  I  willoum  my  palette  and  brushes,  and  give 
up  portrait  painting  in  future." 

Mr.  Mainwaring  now  rose  up  to  take  his  usual  stroll,  but  turning 
to  Lucy  before  he  went,  he  said — 

•*  At  all  events,  my  dear  Miss  Gourlay,  what  between  her  paint- 
ing and  the  worth  of  the  original,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  house 
is  your  home  just  as  long  as  you  wish.  Consider  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
and  me  as  parents  to  you;  willing,  nay,  most  anxious,  in  every 
sense,  to  contribute  to  your  comfort  ana  hanpiness.  We  are  not 
poor,  Miss  Gourlay ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  (K)th  independent  and 
wealthy.  You  must,  therefore,  want  for  nothing.  I  am  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary  your  parent,  as  I  said,  and  your  banker ;  and  u 
you  will  permit  me  the  nonor,  I  would  wish  to  add,  your  friend. 
Good-bye,  my  dear  child,  I  am  going  to  take  my  daily  ramble ;  but 
I  am  sure  you  are  in  safe  hands  when  I  leave  you  in  my  dear 
Martha's.    Good-bye,  my  love." 

The  amiable  man  took  his  golden-headed  cane,  and  sauntered  out 
to  amuse  himself  among  the  fields,  occasionally  going  into  the  town 
of  Wicklow,  taking  a  glance  at  the  papers  in  me  hotel,  to  which  he 
generally  added  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  pipe. 

It  was  not  untu  he  had  left  them  that  Lucy  had  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  pouring  out,  at  full  length,  to  her  delicate-minded 
and  faithful  friend,  the  cause  of  her  flight  from  home.  This  narra- 
tive, however,  was  an  honorable  proof  of  the  considerate  forbear- 
ance she  evinced  when  necessarily  alluding  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  her  father.  Were  it  not,  in  fact,  that  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
had  from  personal  opportunity  been  enabled  to  thoroughly  under- 

19* 
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Stand  the  temper,  feelingSt  and  principles  of  the  worthy  baronet,  she 
would  have  naturally  concluded,  that  Lucy  was  a  disobedient  girl, 
and  her  father  a  man  who  had  committed  no  other  error  than 
that  of  miscalculating  her  happiness  from  motives  of  excessive  affec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  heard  it  all  with  a  calm  and  matronly  benignity 
that  soothed  poor  Lucy ;  for  it  was  for  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
disclosed  the  actual  state  of  her  feelings  to  any  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  late  mother. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Mids  Gourlay " 

*'  Call  me  Lucy,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,"  said  the  affectionate  girl,  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  for  we  need  not  assure  our  readers  that  the  recital  of 
her  sufferings,  no  matter  how  much  softened  down  or  modified,  cost 
her  many  a  bitter  tear. 

"  I  will  indeed,  my  love,  I  will,  Lucv,"  she  replied,  kissing  her 
cheek,  **  tf  it  gratifies  you.  Why  should,  1  not  P  But  you  know  the 
distance  there  is  between  us." 

**  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  no.  What  are  the  cold 
Ibrms  of  thte  world  but  dii^^es  and  masks,  under  which  the  har- 
dened and  heartless  put  themselves  in  a  position  of  &Ise  eminence 
over  the  humble  and  the  good.  The  good  are  all  equal  over  the 
earth,  no  matter  what  their  relative  situations  may  be ;  and  on  this 
account,  notwithstanding  my  rank,  1  am  scarcely  worthy  to  sit  at 
your  feet." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring,  with  a  kind  of  affectionate  enthusiasm,  put 
her  hand  upon  the  beautiful  girl's  head,  and  was  about  to  speak ; 
but  she  paused  for  more  than  half  a  minute,  during  which  space 
her  serene  and  benevolent  face  assumed  an  expression  of  profound 
thought  and  seriousness.  At  length  she  sighed  rather  deeply,  and 
said — 

"  My  dear  Lucy,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  happiness  of  such  a  girl 
as  you  should  be  wrecked;  but,  worst  of  all,  that  it  should  be 
Wrecked  upon  a  most  unprincipled  profligate  You  know  the  hum- 
bleness of  my  birth;  the  daughter  of  a  decent  farmer,  who  felt  it 
a  duty  to  give  his  children  the  only  boon,  except  his  blessing,  that 
he  had  to  bestow  upon  them — a  good  education.  Well,  my  dear 
child,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  be  disheartened,  nor  suffer  your 
spirits  to  <&oop.  You  will  look  surprised  when  I  tell  you  iha,t  I 
think  it  more  than  probable,  if  I  am  capable  of  jud^ng  your  Other's 
heart  aright,  that  I  shall  be  able  by  a  short  interview  with  him  to 
change  the  whole  current  of  his  ambition,  and  to  bring  about  such  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  Lord  Bunroe,  as  may  prevent  him  from 
consenting  to  your  imion  with  that  nobleman  under  any  circum- 
stances. Nay,  not  to  stop  here ;  but  that  I  shall  cause  him  to  look 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  this  contemplated  marriage  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  befidl  his  family." 

"  Such  an  event  might  be  possible,"  replied  Lucy,  "  were  I  not 
unfortunately  satisfied  that  papa  is  already  aware  of  Dunroe's  loose 
habits  of  life,  which  he  views  only  as  the  giddiness  of  a  young  and 
buoyant  spirit  that  marriage  would  reform.  He  says  Dunroe  is 
only  sowing  his  wild  oats,  as,  with  false  indulgence,  he  is  pleased 
to  term  it.     Under  these  circumstances,  then,  I  fear  he  would 
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meet  ^on  ^th  the  same  arguments,  and  as  they  satisfy  himself  so 
you  will  find  him  cling  to  the  dangerous  theory  they  establish.*' 

**  But,  Lucy,  my  dear  child,  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  your  esti- 
mate of  the  arguments  which  I  should  use,  because  you  neither  can 
know  nor  suspect  their  import.  They  apply  not  at  all  to  Lord 
Dunroe's  morals,  I  assure  you.  It  is  enough  to  say,  at  present, 
that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  them ;  and,  indeed,  I  never  in- 
tended to  do  so  ,*  but  as  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  I  possess  may  not 
only  promote  your  happiness,  but  relieve  you  from  the  persecution 
and  misery  you  endure  on  this  young  nobleman's  account,  I  think 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  have  an  interview  with  your  father  on  the 
subject." 

"  Before  you  do  so,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Lucy, "  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  put  you  in  possession  of-— of — "  there  was  here  a  hesita- 
tion, and  a  blush,  and  a  confusion  of  manner,  that  made  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  look  at  her  with  some  attention. 

'*  Take  care,  Lucy,"  she  said  smiUng ;  <'  a  previous  engagement,  I'U 
warant  me.     I  see  you  blush." 

*'  But  not  for  its  object,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,"  she  replied.  <*  How- 
ever, you  are  right ;  and  papa  is  aware  of  it." 

^  I  see,  Lucy ;  and  on  that  account  he  wishes  to  hurry  on  this  hated 
marriage  P  " 

« I  think  so." 

^  And  what  peculiar  dislike  has  papa  against  the  object  of  your 
choice  ? — are  you  aware  ?  " 

**  The  same  he  would  entertain  against  any  choice  but  his  own — 
his  great  ambition.  The  toil  and  labor  of  all  his  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  calculations,  is  to  see  me  a  countess  before  he  dies.  I  know  not 
whether  to  consider  this  as  affection  moved  by  the  ambition  of  life,  or 
ambition  stimulated  by  affection." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  fear  very  much  that  if  your  papa's  heart 
were  analyzed  it  would  be  found  that  he  is  more  anxious  to  gratify 
his  own  ambition  than  to  promote  your  happiness,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, Ins  interest  in  the  matter  altc^ether  absorbs  you^.  But 
we  need  not  discuss  this  now.  You  say  he  is  aware  qf  your  attach- 
ment?" 

"  He  is ;  I  myself  confessed  it  to  him." 

"  Is  he  aware  of  the  name  and  condition  in  life  of  your  lover  ?  " 

*'  Alas,  no !  Mrs.  Mainwaring.  He  has  seen  him,  but  that  is  all. 
He  expressed,  however,  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  cmriosity  to  know 
who  and  what  he  is ;  but,  unfortunately,  my  lover,  as  you  call  him,  is 
so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  I  could  not  disclose  either  the  one 
or  the  other."  • 

*'  But,  my  dear  Lucy,  is  not  this  secrecy,  this  clandestine  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  your  lover,  wrong  ?  Ought  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  entertain  an  attachment  for  any  person  who  feels  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  avow  his  name  and  rank  P    Pardon  me,  my  love." 

Lucy  rose  up,  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  felt  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
length  she  had  gone,  especially  on  observing  that  the  lovely  girl's  face 
and  neck  were  overspread  with  a  deep  and  burning  blush. 

"Pardon  you,  my  dear  madam!    Is  it  for  uttering  sentiments 
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worthy  ci  the  purest  iriendihip  and  affectkniy  and  sueh  only  as  I 
would  expect  to  proceed  from  your  lips  P  But  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
in  my  own  defence,  that  beloved  mamma  was  aware  oi,  and  sanctioned 
our  attachment  A  mystery  there  is,  imquestionably,  about  my  lov- 
er ;  but  it  is  one  with  which  she  was  acquainted,  for  she  told  me  so. 
It  is  not,  however,  upon  this  mysterv  or  that  mystery — but  upon  the 
truth,  honor,  delicacy,  disinteresteoness,  of  him  to  whom  I  have 
yielded  my  heart,  that  I  speak.  In  true,  pure,  and  exalted  love,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  there  is  an  intuition  of  the  heart  which  ena- 
bles the  soul  to  see  into  and  comprehend  its  object,  with  a  complete- 
ness of  success  as  certain  and  effectual  as  the  mission  of  an  angeL 
When  such  love  exists — and  such  only — all  is  soon  known — ^the  spirit 
is  satisfied ;  and,  except  those  lessons  of  happiness  and  delight  that 
are  before  it,  the  heart,  on  that  subject,  has  nothing  more  to  learn. 
Hiis,  then,  is  my  reply ;  and  as  for  the  mystery  I  sp^k  oS,  every  day 
is  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  disclosure,  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  worth." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  looked  on  with  wonder.  Lucy's  beauty  seemed 
to  brighten,  as  it  were  with  a  divine  light,  as  she  uttered  these  glowing 
words.  In  fact,  she  appeared  to  un£rgo  a  transfiguration  from  the 
mortal  state  to  the  angelic,  and  exemplmed,  in  her  own  person — now 
radiant  with  the  highest  and  holiest  enthusiasm  of  love — all  that  di- 
vine purity,  all  that  noble  pride  and  heroic  devotedness  of  heart,  by 
which  it  is  actuated  and  inspired.  Her  eyes,  as  she  proceeded,  filled 
with  tears,  and  on  conclumng,  she  threw  herself,  weeping,  into  her 
friend's  arms,  exclaiming — 

''Alas I  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  I  am  not  worthy  of 
him." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  kissed,  and  cherished,  and  soothed  her,  and  in 
a  short  time  she  recovered  herself,  and  resumed  an  aspect  (^  her 
usual  calm,  dignified,  yet  ^aceful  bmitv. 

'*  Alas ! "  thought  her  fnend,  as  she  looked  on  her  with  mingled 
compassion  and  admiration,  ''this  love  is  either  for  happiness  or 
deatn.  I  now  see,  after  all,  that  there  is  much  of  the  Other's  char- 
acter stamped  into  her  spirit,  and  that  the  same  energy  with  which  he 
pursues  ambition  actuates  his  daughter  in  love.  Each  will  have  its 
object,  or  die." 

"  Well,  my  love,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  am  sorry  we  permitted 
our  conversation  to  take  such  a  turn,  or  to  carry  us  so  far.  You  are, 
I  fear,  not  yet  strong  enough  for  anything  calculated  to  affect  or  agi- 
tate you." 

"The  introduction  of  it  was  necessary,  my  dear  madam,"  re- 
plied Luc^ ;  "  for  I  need  not  say  that  it  was  my  object  to  mention 
the  subject  of  our  attachment  to  you  before  the  close  of  our  convert 
sation." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  "  we  shall  go  and 
have  a  walk  through  the  fields.  The  sun  is  bright  and  warm; 
the  little  bum  below,  and  the  thousand  larks  above,  will  give  us 
their  melody;   and  Cracton's  park— our  own  little  three-cornered 

Eaddock — ^wiU  present  us  with  one  of  the  sweetest  objects  in  the 
umble  landscape — a  green  field  almost  white  with  daisies — pardon 
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the  little  blunder,  XiUcr — ^thus  constitutmg  it  a  poem  for  die  heart, 
-written  by  the  hand  or  nature  herself." 

Lucy,  who  enjoyed  natural  scenery  with  the  high  enthusiasm  that 
was  peculiar  to  her  character,  was  delighted  at  the  propoeal,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  both  the  ladies  sauntered  out  through  the  orchard,  which 
was  now  white  and  fragrant  with  blossoms. 

As  they  went  along,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  began  to  mention  some 

Enrticulars  of  her  marriage;   a  circumstance  to  which,  owing  to 
uc^s  illness,  she  had  not  until  then  had  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vertmg. 

"  Ttke  truth  is,  my  dear  Lucy,"  she  proceeded,  '*  I  am  naturally 
averse  to  lead  what  is  termed  a  solitary  life  in  the  world.  I  wish 
to  have  a  friend  on  whom  I  can  occasionally  rest,  as  upon  a  sup- 
port You  know  that  I  kept  a  boarding-school  in  tiie  metropoHs 
for  many  years  after  my  return  from  the  Continent.  That  I  was 
successfiu  and  saved  some  money  are  facts  which,  perhaps,  you  don't 
know.  Loss  of  health,  however,  caused  me  to  resign  the  establish- 
ment to  Emily,  your  former  governess;  but,  umortunately,  her 
health,  like  mine,  gave  vmy  under  the  severity  of  its  duties.  She 
accordingly  disposed  of  it,  and  accepted  the  important  task  of 
superintending  the  general  course  of  your  education,  aided  by  all 
the  necessary  and  usual  masters.  To  this,  as  you  are  aware,  she 
applied  herself  with  an  assiduity  that  was  beyond  her  yet  infirm 
state  of  health.  She  went  to  Cheltenham,  where  she  recovered 
strength,  and  I  undertook  her  duties  until  her  return.  I  then 
sought  out  for  some  quiet,  pretty  secluded  spot,  where  I  could, 
u]X)n  the  fruits  of  my  own  industry,  enjoy  innocently  and  peace- 
fully title  decline  of,  I  trust,  a  not  unusefrd  life.  Fortunately,  I 
found  our  present  abode,  which  I  purchased,  and  which  has  been 
occasionally  honored  by  your  presence,  as  well  as  by  that  of  your 
beloved  mamma.  Several  years  passed,  and  the  widow  was  not 
unhappy;  for  my  daughter,  at  my  solicitation,  gave  up  her  pro- 
fession as  a  governess,  and  came  to  reside  with  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  happened  to  meet  at  the  same  party  two  individuals — 
gentlemen — who  had  subsequently  the  honor  of  carrying  off  the 
mother  and  daui^hter  with  flying  colors.  The  one  was  fir.  Scare- 
man,  to  whom  Emily — ^nu'  dear,  unfortunate  girl,  had  the  misfor- 
time  to  get  married.  Hjb  was  a  dark-&ced,  but  handsome  man — 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  bear  a  first  glance  or  two,  but  was  incapa- 
ble of  standing  anything  like  a  dose  scrutiny.  He  passed  as 
a  physician  in  good  practice,  but  as  the  marriage  was — ^what 
no  marriage  ou^t  to  be — a  hasty  one — ^we  did  not  discover, 
until  too  late,  that  the  practice  he  boasted  of  consisted  principally 
in  the  management  of  a  mad-house.  He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  both 
cruel  and  penmious — at  once  a  miser  and  a  tyrant — and  if  his  con- 
duct to  my  child  is  not  kinder  and  more  generous,  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty  to  bring  her  home  to  myself,  where,  at  all  events,  she  can 
calculate  upon  peace  and  affection.  The  doctor  saw  that  Emily 
was  beautiful — knew  that  she  had  money— and  accordingly  hurried 
on  the  ceremony. 

•*  Such  is  tlie  historj'  of  poor  Emily's  marriage.  Now  for  my 
own* 
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**  Mr.  Mainwaring  was,  like  mysei^  a  person  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  educating  the  young.  For  many  years  he  hadr  conducted, 
wiui  great  success,  a  boar£ng'«chool  that  soon  became  eminent 
for  the  number  of  brilliant  and  accomplished  msa  whom  it  sent 
into  society  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Like  me,  he  had 
sayed  money — ^like  me  he  lost  his  health,  and  like  me  his  destiny 
conducted  him  to  this  neighborhood.  We  met  several  times,  ana 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity;  he  anxious  to 
loiow  what  kind  of  animal  an  old  schoolmistress  was,  and  I  to 
ascertain  with  what  tribe  an  old  schoolmaster  should  be  classed. 
There  was  something  odd,  if  not  comical,  in  this  scrutiny ;  and  the 
best  of  it  all  was,  that  the  more  closely  we  inspected  and  inyesti- 
gated,  the  more  accurately  did  we  discover  that  we  were  counter- 
parts---as  exact  as  the  two  sides  of  a  tally,  or  the  teeth  of  a  rat-trap 
— with  pardon  to  dear  Mr.  Mainwaring  for  the  nasty  comparison, 
whatever  may  have  put  it  into  my  heao.  He,  in  fact,  was  an  old 
schoolmaster  and  a  widower ;  I  an  old  schoolmistress  and  a  widow ; 
he  wanted  a  friend  and  companion,  so  did  L  Each  finding  that 
the  other  led  a  solitary  life,  and  only  required  that  solace  and 
agreeable  society,  which  a  kind  and  rational  companion  can  most 
assuredly  bestow,  resolved  to  take  the  other,  as  the  good  old  phrase 

goes,  ioic  better  for  worse ;  and  accordingly  here  we  are,  thank 
fod,  with  no  care  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  unfortunate 
mistake  which  poor  Emily  made  m  her  marriage.  The  spirit 
that  cemented  our  hearts  was  friendship,  not  love ;  out  the  holiness 
of  marriage  has  consecrated  that  friendship  into  affecticm,  which 
the  sweet  intercourse  of  d(Hnestic  life  has  softened  into  something 
still  more  agreeable  and  tender.  My  girl's  marriage,  my  dear 
Lucy,  is  the  only  painful  thought  that  throws  its  shadow  across  our 
happiness." 

"Poor  Emily,*'  sighed  Lucy,  "how  little  did  that  calm,  sweet- 
tempered,  and  patient  girl  deserve  to  meet  such  a  hui^and !  But 
perhaps  he  may  yet  improve.  If  gentleness  and  affection  can  soften 
a  heart  by  time  and  perseverance,  ms  ma]^  yet  become  human." 

Such  was  the  simple  history  of  this  amiable  couple,  who,  although 
enjoying  as  much  hap|Hness  as  is  usually  allotted  to  man  and  woman, 
were  not,  however,  free  from  those  charactenstic  traces  that  enabled 
their  friends  to  recognize  without  much  difficulty  the  previous  habits 
of  their  lives. 

"  Mrs.  Mainwaring,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  mu^  write  to  my  &ther,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  anguish  he  will  feel  at  my  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance.  It  will  set  him  distracted,  perhaps  cause 
illness." 

"Until  now,  my  dear  child,  you  know  you  had  neither  time, 
nor  health,  nor  str^igth  to  do  so ;  but  1  agree  with  you,  and  think 
without  doubt  you  ought  to  make  his  mind  as  easy  upon  this  point 
as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  give  a  clew  to  your  present  residence.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  that  I  should  see  him  before  you  think  of  returning; 
but  of  that  we  \sill  speak  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  or  during 
to-morrow,  when  we  shall  have  a  little  more  time  to  consider  the 
matter  properly,  and  determine  what  may  be  the  best  steps  to  take." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

A  LUNCH  IN  SUMMERFIELD  COTTAGE. 

The  Kttle  spot  they  strolled  in  was  beautiihl,  from  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  the  sweet  but  humble  scenery  around  them.  They  trav- 
ersed it  in  every  direction ;  sat  on  the  sunny  side  of  grassy  emi- 
nences, gathered  wild  flowers,  threw  pebbles  into  the  littitlprattlins 
stream  that  ran  over  its  stony  bed  before  them  j  Kstenea  to  ana 
talked  of  and  enioyed  the  music  of  the  birds  as  they  turned  the  very 
sir  and  hedges  mto  harmony.  Lucy  thought  how  happy  she  could 
be  in  such  a  calm  and  delightftil  retreat,  with  the  society  of  the  man 
she  loved,  for  from  the  intrigue,  and  pride,  and  vanity,  and  ambition 
of  life  J  and  she  could  scarcely  help  shuddering  when  she  reflected 
upon  the  track  of  criminal  ambition  and  profligacy  into  which,  for  the 
sake  of  an  empty  and  perhaps  a  painful  title,  her  father  wished  to 
drag  her. 

TSus  train  of  thought,  however,  was  dissipated  by  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who  had  returned  from  his  stroll,  and  came  out  to 
seek  for  them,  accompanied  by  a  young  officer  of  very  elegant  and 
gentlemanly  appearance,  whom  he  mtroduced  as  Captain  Rooerts,  of 
file  33rd,  then  quartered  in  Dublin. 

As  an  apology  for  the  fact  of  Mr.  Mainwaring  having  introduced  a 
stranger  to  Lucy,  under  circumstances  where  pnvacy  was  so  desirable, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  say  here,  that  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  out  of  deli- 
cacy to  Lucy,  forebore  to  acquaint  him  even  with  a  hint  at  the  cause 
of  her  visit,  so  far  as  Lucy,  on  the  morning  of  her  arrival,  had  hastily 
and  briefly  communicated  it  to  her.  This  she  was  resolved  not  to  do 
without  her  express  permission. 

"  Allow  me,  ladies,  to  present  to  you  my  friend.  Captain  Roberts, 
of  the  33rd — or,  as  another  older  friend  of  mine,  his  excellent  father, 
terms  it,  the  three  times  eleven — ^by  the  way,  not  a  bad  paraphrase, 
and  worthy  of  a  retired  schoolmaster  like  myself.  It  is  turning  the 
multiplication  table  into  a  vocabulary,  and  making  it  perform  mflitary 
duty.* 

After  the  usual  formalities  had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Mainwaring, 
who  was  in  peculiarly  excellent  spirits,  proceeded : 

"  Of  course  you  know,  every  officer  when  introduced  or  travelling 
is  a  captain— Captain — a  good  travelling  name ! — ^Vide  the  play- 
books,  passim.  My  young  friend,  however,  is  at  the  presentr--5'ou 
remember,  as  in  presenti,  Edward — only  an  ensign,  but,  please  God, 
old  as  some  of  us  are,  Mrs.  M.  to  wit — ^em  !  we  will  live  to  shake 
hands  with  him  as  captain  yet." 

**  You  mean,  of  course,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "  that  I  will  live  to 
do  so  ;  the  youngest,  as  the  pro^rb  has  it,  lives  longest.  No  man, 
Mr.  Roberts,  will  more  regret  the  improbability  of  verifying  his  own 
wishes 'than  Mr.  Mainwaring." 

"  Ah,  Martha !  you're  always  too  liard  for  me,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing. "But  you  must  know,  that  this  young  officer,  of  whom  I 
feel  so  proud,  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  and  received  his  education 
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at  my  feet  I  consequentiy  feel  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  htm. 
But  come,  we  lose  time.  It  is  now  past  two  o'clock,  and,  if  I 
don't  mistake,  there's  a  bit  of  cold  ham  and  chicken  to  be  had, 
and  my  walk  has  prepared  me  for  lunch,  as  it  usually  does,  and 
besides,  ^^irtha,  there's  an  old  friend  of  mine,  his  father,  waiting 
for  our  return,  to  whom  I  must  introduce  you  both,  ladies,  as  a 
sample  of  the  fine  old  soldier,  who  is  a  capital  Tersion  of  human 
nature." 

On  reachixig  the  cottage  they  found  our  worthy  Mend,  old  Sam 
Koberts^^^  the  garden,  throwing  crumbs  of  bread  to  a  busy  little 
flock  of  sparrows,  beside  one  oi  the  back  windows  that  opened  into 
it  His  honest  but  manly  &ce  was  lit  up  with  all  the  eager  and 
boisterous  enjoyment  of  a  child  whilst  observing  with  simple  de- 
light the  fierce  and  angry  quarrels  of  the  parents,  as  they  fought 
on  behalf  of  their  young,  lor  the  good  things  so  providentially  cast 
in  their  way. 

**  Come,  now,"  said  Sam,  **  I'm  commissary-general  for  this  day, 
and,  for  a  miracle,  an  honest  one-— fight  Mr,  }X>u  wretches — but  I 
don't  wonder  at  ^e  spunk  you  show,  for  the  rations,  I  can  tell 
you,  are  better,  poor  things,  than  you  are  accustomed  to.  Hello, 
there !  you,  sir — ^you  big  feUow — ^you  hulk  of  a  cock — ^what  business 
have  you  here  P  This  is  a  quarrel  among  the  ladies,  sirrah,  who 
are  mothers,  and  it  is  for  theu:  young  ones— on  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren— they  are  showing  fight ;  and  you,  sir,  you  overgrown  glutton, 
are  stuffing  yoiursel^  like  many  another  'foul  bird'  before  you, 
with  the  public  property.  Shame,  you  little  vulture !  Don't  ^rou 
see  they  ny  away  wnen  they  have  gotten  an  allowance,  and  give 
it  to  their  starving  children  P  Damn  your  principle,  sir,  it's  a  bad 
one.  You  think  the  strongest  ought  to  take  most,  do  you? 
Bravo !  Well  done,  my  little  woman.  Go  on,  you  have  i-ight  and 
nature  on  your  side^that's  it,  peck  the  glutton — ^he's  a  rascal — ^a 
public  officer — a  commissary-general  that— 3ay  on  him — ^well  done — 
never  mind  military  discipline — ^he's  none  of  your  officer — ^he's  a 
robber — a  bandit — and  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  gentleman — ^by  fife 
and  drum,  that's  well  done.  But  it's  all  nature—all  the  heart  of 
man. 

"Well,  old  fiiend,"  said  he,  "and  so  this  is  your  good  lady. 
How  do  you  do,  ma'am  P  By  fife  and  drum,  Mr.  l£ednwaring, 
but  it's  a  good  match.  You  were  made  for  one  another.  And 
this  young  lady  your  daughter,  ma'am  P  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Main- 
waring  P" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Mainwaring,  "  we  are  not  so  happy 
as  to  claim  this  young  lady  as  a  daughter.  She  is  Miss  Gourlay, 
daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  of  Red  Hall,  now  here  upon  a  visit 
for  the  good  of  her  health." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Gourlay  P  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
seen  a  young  lady  that  I  have  heardL  so  much  of— so  much,  I  ought 
to  say,  that  was  good  of." 

Lucy,  as  she  replied,  blushed  deeply  at  this  unintentional  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  Mrs.  ISainwaring,  signing  to  her  husband, 
by  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  done 
wrong. 
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Old  Sam,  howeTer,  on  receiTing  this  intelligence,  looked  occasion- 
ally, ^th  a  good  deal  of  interest,  from  Lucy  to  the  yomig  officer, 
and  again  from  the  youn^  officer  to  Lucy;  and  as  he  did  it,  he 
uttered  a  series  of  ejaculations  to  himself,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  inaudible  to  the  rest  "Ha! — dear  me!— God  bless  me! — 
yeiy  strange! — bright,  old  Corbet — bright  for  a  thousand — ^nature 
will  prove  it — ^not  a  doubt  of  it — God  bless  me ! — ^how  very  like 
they  are ! — perfect  brother  and  sister ! — ^bless  me — ^it's  extraordinary 
— ^not  a  doubt  of  it     Bravo,  Ned  ! " 

"  Come,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Mainwaring ;  "  come,  my  friend,  old  Sam, 
as  you  like  to  be  called,  and  you,  Edward,  come  one,  come  all,  till 

we  try  the  cold  ham  and  chicken.     Miss  Gou ehem — come,  Lucy, 

my  dear,  the  short  cut  through  the  window ;  you  see  it  opens,  and 
now,  Martha,  your  hand ;  but  there  is  old  Sam's.  Well  done,  Sam  ; 
your  soldier's  ever  gallant  Help  Miss — ^help  the  young  lady  up  the 
steps,  Edward.     Good !  he  has  anticipated  me." 

Li  a  few  minutes  they  were  enjoying  their  lunch,  during  which 
the  conversation  became  very  agreeable,  and  even  ammated. 
Young  Roberts  had  nothing  of  the  military  puppy  about  him  what- 
soever. On  the  contrary,  his  deportment  was  modest,  manly, 
and  unassuming.  Sensible  of  his  father's  humble,  but  yet  respectable 
position,  he  neither  attempted  to  swagger  himself  into  importance 
D^  an  affectation  of  superior  breeding  or  contempt  for  his  parent,  nor 
'  did  he  manifest  any  of  that  sullen  tadtumity  which  is  frequently 
preserved,  as  a  proof  of  superiority,  or  a  mask  for  conscious  i^o- 
rance  and  bad  breeding ;  .the  fact  being  generally  forgotten  that  it  is 
an  exponent  of  both. 

"  So,  Edward,  you  like  the  army,  then  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Mainwaring. 

"I  do,  sir,"  replied  young  Roberts  j  "  it's  a  noble  profession." 

"  Right,  Ned — a  noble  profession — that's  the  wora,"  said  old  Sam ; 
"  and  so  it  is,  my  boy,  and  a  brave  and  a  generous  one." 

Lucy  Gourlay  and  the  young  soldier  had  occasionally  glanced  at 
each  other ;  and  it  mi^ht  have  been  observed,  that  whenever  they  did 
80,  each  seemed  surprised,  if  not  actually  confused. 

**  Is  it  difficult,  Edward,"  asked  Mainwaring,  after  they  had  taken 
wine  together,  "  to  purchase  a  commission  at  present  ?  " 

"It  is  not  very  easy  to  procure  commissions  Just  now,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  but  you  know,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
raised  from  the  ranks." 

"  Bravo,  Ned ! "  exclaimed  old  Sam,  slapping  him  on  the  back ; 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take  that  honor  in  its  true  light  Thou- 
sands may  have  money  to  buy  a  commission,  but  give  me  the  man 
that  has  merit  to  deserve  it ;  especially,  Ned,  at  so  young  an  age  as 
yours." 

"  You  must  have  distinguished  yourself,  sir,"  observed  Lucy, "  other- 
-  wise  it  is  quite  unusual,  I  think,  to  witness  the  promotion  from  the 
ranks  of  so  young  a  man." 

"I  only  endeavored  to  do  my  duty,  madam,"  replied  Roberts, 
bowing  modestly,  whilst  sometmng  like  a  blush  came  over  his 
cheek. 

"Never  mind  him.  Miss  Gourlay,"  exclaimed  Sam — ^** never 
mind;    he  did  ffistii^ifuish  himself,  and  on  more  than   one  occa- 
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aaOf  toes  and  w^  deterved  his  promotioii.  When  one  of  the  BritiBh 
flags  was  smed  upon  and  borae  off,  after  the  brave  fellow  whose 
duty  it  was  to  defend  it  with  his  life  had  done  so,  and  was  cut 
down  by  three  French*  soldiers,  our  gentleman  here,  for  all  so 
modest  as  he  looks,  pursued  them,  fought  single^anded  against 
the  three,  rescued  the  flag,  and,  on  his  way  back,  met  the  general, 
who  chanced  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  exploit ;  wh^i  passing  near 
him,  bleedmg,  for  he  had  been  smartly  wounded,  the  general  rides 
oyer  to  hun.  '  Is  the  officer  who  bore  that  flag  killed  r '  he  asked.. 
*  He  is,  eeneral,'  replied  Ned; — ^  You  have  rescued  it  ? ' — ^  I  have, 
sir.' — *  What  is  your  name  ? ' — ^He  told  him. — *  Have  you  received 
an  education?' — ^A  good  education,  generaL' — ^Very  good,'  pro- 
^  ceeded  the  generaL  *  You  have  recovered  the  flag,  you  say  ? ' — *  I 
*  considered  it  m]^  duty  either  to  die  or  to  do  so,  general,  replied 
Ned. — *  Well  said,  soldier/  returned  the  general, '  and  well  done, 
too :  as  for  the  flag  itself,  you  must  only  keep  it  for  your  pains. 
Your  commission,  young  man,  shaU  be  made  out.  I  will  take  cnaige 
of  that  myself' — ^There,  now,  is  the  history  of  his  promotion  for 
you." 

<*lt  is  highly  h(morable  to  him  in  every  sense,"  observed 
Lucy.  ^  But  it  was  an  awful  risk  of  life  for  one  man  to  pursue 
three." 

*'  A  soldier,  madam,"  replied  Roberts,  bowing  to  her  for  the  com- 
pliment, "  in  the  moment  of  danger,  or  when  the  flag  of  his  sovereign 
IS  likely  to  be  sullied,  should  never  remember  that  he  has  a  life ;  or 
remember  it  only  that  it  may  be  devoted  teethe  glory  of  his  country 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  freedom." 

"That's  well  said,  Edward,"  observed  Mr.  Mainwaring;  "very 
well  expressed  indeed.  The  clauses  of  that  sentence  all  follow  in  a 
neat,  consecutive  order.  It  is,  indeed,  as  well  put  together  as  if  it 
were  an  exercise." 

Edward  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  unconscious  trait  of  the  old 
schoolmaster  peeping  out 

"  That  general  is  a  fine  old  fellow,"  said  Sam,  "  and  knew  how  to 
reward  true  courage.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and  ladies,  it's 
all  natural,  all  the  heart  of  man." 

"  There's  Mr.  Mitchell,  our  clergyman,"  observed  Mrs.  Mainwaring, 
looking  out  of  the  window ;  "  I  wish  he  would  come  in.  Shall  I  aOl 
him,  dear  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  now,  my  love,"  replied  her  husband.  "  I  like  the 
man  well  enough ;  he  is  religious,  they  say,  and  charitable,  but  his 
early  education  unfortunately  was  neglected.  His  sermons  never 
hms  well  together ;  he  frequently  omits  the  exordiumf  and  often 
winos  them  up  without  the  peroration  at  all.  Then  he  mispro- 
nounces shockmgl^,  and  is  full  at'  false  quantities.  It  was  only  on  last 
Sunday  that  he  laid  the  accent  on  i  in  Dalilah.  Such  a  man's  ser- 
mons,! am  sorry  to  say,  can  do  any  educated  man  little  g^ood.  Here's 
a  note,  my  love,  ^com  Miss  Fletcher.  I  met  the  servant  coming  over 
with  it,  and  took  it  from  him.  She  wishes  to  hear  from  you  in  an 
hour  or  two  :  it's  a  party,  I  think." 

He  threw  the  note  over  to  his  wife,  who,  after  apologizing  to  the 
company,  opened,  and  began  to  read  it. 
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Honest  old  Mamwaring  ivas  an  excellent  man,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  way,  considering  his  sphere  of  life.  In  at- 
tending to  the  sermon,  however,  when  at  church,  he  laid  himself 
back  in  his  pew,  shut  his  eyes,  put  the  end  of  his  gold-headed  cane 
to  his  lips,  and  set  a  criticising.  If  all  the  rhetorical  rules  were 
duly  observed,  the  language  clear,  and  the  parts  of  the  sermon  well 
arranged,  and  if,  besides,  there  was  neither  false  accent,  nor  false 
^antit}%  nor  any  bad  grammar,  he  pronounced  it  admirable,  and 
praised  the  preacher  to  the  skies.  Anything  short  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  &ilure,  out  entertained  strong 
doubts  of  the  maa's  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  of  the  purity  of  hu 
doctrine. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,*'  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  after  having  glanced 
over  the  note, "  you  are  right ;  it  is  a  party ;  and  we  are  both  asked ; 
but  I  wonder,  above  all  things,  that  Miss  Fletcher  should  never 
crosfr  her  t's ;  then  the  tails  of  ner  letters  are  so  long  that  they  go 
into  the  line  below  them,  which  looks  so  slovenly,  and  shows  that  her 
writing  must  have  been  very  much  neglected.  I  also  know  another 
fair  neighbor  of  ours  who  actually  puts  ^Jhr '  before  the  infinitive 
mood,  and  flourishes  her  large  letters  like  copp^-plate  capitals  that 
are  only  fit  to  appear  in  a  merchant's  books." 

*'  But  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  **  that  she  is  a  gro- 
cer's widow,  and,  it  is  said,  used  to  keep  his  accounts." 
.  "  That  is  very  obvious,  my  dear ;  for,  indeed,  most  of  her  invita- 
tions to  tea  are  more  like  bills  duly  furnished  than  anything  else.    I 
remember  one  of  them  that  ran  to  the  following  effect : 

"  *  Mrs.  Allspice  presents  compliments  to  Messrs.  Mainwaring  and 
Co. — to  wit.  Miss  Norton,'  this  was  my  daughter,  *  begs  to  be  £ivored, 
per  return  of  post,  as  to  whether  it  will  suit  convenience /br  to  come 
on  next  Tuesday  evening,  half-past  seven,  to  take  a  cup  of  best  fla- 
vored souchong,  7^.  6d,  per  lb.,  and  white  lump,  Jamaica,  l^.  per 
ditto,  with  a  mce  assortment  of  cakes,  manufactured  by  ourselves. 
Punctuality  to  appointment  expected.' " 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Sam,  **  I  must  say  it's  the  entertainment 
Fd  look  to  both  with  her  and  the  parson,  and  neither  the  language 
nor  the  writing.  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  will  you  allow  me  to  propose  a 
toast,  ma'ajn  ?    It's  for  a  fine  creature,  in  her  way ;  a  lily,  a  jewel." 

« With  pleasure,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  that  lady,  smiling,  for  she 
knew  old  Sam  must  always  have  his  own  way. 

"  Well,  then,  fill,  fill,  each  of  you.  Come,  Miss  Gourlay,  if  only 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing ;  for  I  dare  say  you  never  drank  a  toast 
before.  Ned,  fill  for  her.  You're  an  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Main- 
waring :  and  he  was  a  lucky  old  boy  that  got  you  to  smooth  down 
the  close  of  his  respectable  and  useful  lue— at  least,  it  was  once 
useful — ^but  we  can't  be  useful  always — ^well,  of  his  harmless  life — 
ay,  that  is  nearer  the  thing.  Yes,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  by  all  accounts 
you  are  a  most  excellent  and  invaluable  woman,  and  deserve  all 
honor." 

Mrs.  Mauiwaring  sat  with  a  comely  simper  upon  her  eood-natured 
face,  looking  down  with  a  peculiar  and  modest  appreciation  of  the 
forthcoming  compliment  to  hersel£ 
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"  Come  now,*'  Sam  went  on,  **  to  your  less.  You  all,  I  suppose, 
know  who  I  mean.  Stand,  if  you  ptease,  Miss  Gourlay.  Head  well 
up,  and  shoulders  a  little  more  squared,  Mainwaring.  Here  now,  are 
you  all  ready?" 

•*  All  ready,**  responded  the  gentlemen,  highly  amused. 

**  Well,  then,  here's  my  Beck's  health !  and  long  life  to  her !  She'n 
the  pearl  of  wives,  and  deserves  to  live  for  ever ! " 

A  fit  of  good-humored  laughter  followed  old  Sam's  toast,  in  which 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  not  only  came  in  for  an  ample  share,  but  joined 
very  heartily  herself:  that  worthy  lady  taking  it  for  granted  tlmt  old 
Sam  was  ablout  to  propose  the  health  of  the  hostess,  sat  still,  while 
the  rest  rose ;  even  Lucy  stood  up,  with  her  usual  grace  and  good- 
nature, and  put  the  glass  to  her  Dps ;  and  as  it  was  the  impression 
that  the  compliment  was  meant  for  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  the  thing 
seemed  very  like  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  bite,  upon  the  part  of  old 
Sam,  who  in  the  meantime,  had  no  earthly  conception  of  anything 
else  than  that  they  all  thoroughly  understood  him,  and  were  aware  of 
the  health  he  was  about  to  give. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Sam,  on  witnessing  thar  mirth ;  "  by  fife  and 
drum,  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  anything  connected  with  my  Beck. 
I  always  make  it  a  point  to  drink  the  old  girl's  health  when  I'm  from 
home ;  for  I  don't  know  how  it  happens,  but  I  think  Fm  never  half 
so  fond  of  her  as  when  we're  separated." 

-  **  But,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  laughing,  **  I  assure 
you,  from  the  compliments  you  paid  me,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  my  health  you  were  about  to  propose." 

"  Ay,  but  the  compliments  I  paid  you,  ma'am,  were  all  in  compli- 
ment to  old  Beck ;  but  next  to  her,  by  fife  and  drum,  you  deserve  a 
bumper.  Come,  Mainwaring,  get  to  legs,  and  let  us  have  her  health. 
Attention,  now  j  head  well  up,  sir :  shoulders  square :  eye  on  your 
wife."  --1  ^  ^ 

**  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Mamwaring,  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  joke.  "If  it  were  ambrosia,  she  is  worthy  of  a  bnmmer. 
Come,  then,  fill  your  glasses.  Edward,  attend  to  Miss  Gourlay. 
Sam,  help  Mrs.  Mainwaring.  Here,  then,  my  dear  Martha  j  like  two 
winter  apples,  time  has  only  mellowed  us.  We  have  both  run  par- 
allel courses  in  life ;  you,  in  instructing  the  softer  and  more  yieloing 
sex ;  I,  the  nobler  and  more  manly." 

"  Keep  strictly  to  the  toast,  Matthew,"  she  replied,  "  or  I  shall  rise 
to  defend  our  sex.     You  yielded  first,  you  know.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  As  the  stronger  yields  to  the  weaker,  from  courtesy  and  com- 
passion. However,  to  proceed.  We  have  both  conjugated  amo 
before  we  ever  saw  each  other,  so  that  our  recurrence  to  the  good 
old  verb  seemed  somewhat  like  a  Saturday's  repetition.  As  for 
doceo,  we  have  been  both  engaged  in  enforcing  it,  and  successfiilly, 
Martha  " — ^here  he  shook  his  purse — "  during  tne  best  portion  of  our 
lives ;  for  which  we  have  made  some  of  the  most  brilliant  members 
of  society  our  debtors.  Lego  is  now  one  of  our  principal  enjoyments ; 
sometimes  under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  tree  in  the  orchard,  dur- 
ing the  serene  effulgence  of  a  summer's  eve ;  or,  what  is  still  more 
comfortable,  before  the  cheering  blaze  of  the  winter's  fire,  the  blinds 
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down,  the  shutters  closed,  the  arm-chair  beside  the  table— on  that 
table  an  o|)en  book  and  a  warm  tumbler — and  Martha,  the  best  of 
wives " 

"  Attention,  Mainwaring ;  my  Beck's  excepted." 

"  Martha,  lie  best  of  wives — old  Sam's  Beck  always  excepted — 
sitting  at  my  side.  As  for  audio,  the  truth  is,  I  have  oeen  forced  to 
experience  the  din  and  racket  of  that  sam6  verb  during  the  greater 
portion  of  my  life,  in  more  senses  than  I  am  willing  to  descrK>e.  I 
did  not  imagine,  in  my  bachelor  days,  that  the  fermenting  tumult  of 
the  school-room  could  be  surpassed  by  a  single  instrument;  but, 
alas ! — ^well,  it  matters  not  now ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never  saw 
her — heard  I  mean,  for  I  am  on  audio — that  the  performance  of  that 
same  single  instrument  did  not  furnish  me  with  a  painful  praxis  of 
the  nine  parts  of  speech  all  going  together ;  for  I  do  believe  that  nine 
tongues  all  at  work  could  not  have  matched  her.  But  peace  be  with 
her !  she  is  silent  at  last,  and  cannot  hear  me  now.  I  thought  I 
myself  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  languages,  but,  alas ! 
I  was  nothing ;  as  a  linguist  she  was  without  a  rivaL  However,  I 
pass  that  over,  and  return  to  the  subiect  of  my  toast.  Now,  my 
dear  Martha,  since  heaven  gifted  me  wim  you ** 

**  Attention,  Mainwaring!  Eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  sir,  and  thank 
God!" 

Mainwaring  did  so ;  but  for  the  life  of  him  could  not  help  throwing^ 
a  little  comic  spirit  into  the  action,  adding  in  an  under  tone  that  he 
wished  to  be  heard.  *' Ah,  my  dear  Sam,  how  glad  I  am  that -you 
did  not  bid  me  go  farther.  However,  to  proceed — ^No,  my  aear 
Martha,  ever  since  our  most  felicitous  conjugation,  I  hardly  know 
what  the  exemplary  verb  audio  means.  I  could  scarcely  translate  it. 
Ours  is  a  truly  grammatical  union.  Not  the  nominative  case 
with  verb— not  the  relative  with  the  antecedent — ^not  the  adjective 
with  the  substantive — affords  a  more  appropriate  illustration  of 
conjugal  harmony,  than  does  our  matrimonial  existence.  Peace 
ana  quietness,  however,  are  on  your  tongue — affection  and  charity 
in  your  heart — benevolence  in  your  hand,  which  is  seldom  ex- 
tended empty  to  the  poor — and, '  altogether,  you  are  worthy  of 
the  hiffh  honor  to  which," — ^this  he  added  with  a  bit  of  good- 
natured  irony — ^**  partly  from  motives  of  condescension,  and  partly, 
as  I  said,  from  motives  of  compassion,  I  have,  in  the  fulness  of  a 
benevolent  heart,  exalted  you."    The  toast  was  then  drank. 

**  Attention,  ladies  1 "  said  Sam,  who  had  been  looking,  as  before, 
from  the  young  officer  to  Lucy,  and  vice  versa — ^**  Mainwaring, 
attention !  Look  upon  these  two— upon  Miss  Gourlay,  here,  and 
upon  Ned  Roberts — and  tell  me  if  you  don't  think  there's  a  strong 
likeness." 

The  attention  of  the  others  was  instantly  directed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  parties  in  question,  and  most  certainly  they  were  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  resemblance. 

"It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  Mr.  Roberts,"  observed  their 
hostess,  looking  at  them  again ;  "  and  what  conffnns  it  is  the  fact, 
that  I  noticed  the  circumstance  almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Roberts  joined 
us.  It  is  certainly  very  strange  to  find  such  a  resemblance  in  persons 
not  at  all  related*'' 

20* 
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Lucy,  on  finding  the  eyes  of  her  friends  upon  her,  coold  not  avoid 
blushing ;  nor  was  the  young  officer's  complexion  without  a  somewhat 
deeper  tinge. 

**Now/'  said  Mrs.  Mainwarii^,  smiling,  ''the  question  is, 
which  we  are  to  consider  complimented  by  this  extraordinary 
likeness." 

**  The  gentleman,  of  course,  Mrs.  Mainwaring/'  replied  Sam. 

**  Unquestionably,"  said  Edward,  bowing  to  Lucy ;  "  I  never  felt  so 
much  flattered  in  my  life  before,  nor  ever  can  again,  unless  by  a 
similar  compaiison  with  the  same  fair  object." 

Another  blush  on  the  part  of  Lucy  followed  this  delicate  compli- 
ment, and  old  Sam  exclaimed : 

''Attention,  Mainwaring!  and  you,  ma'am," — addressing  Mrs. 
Mainwaring.  "Now  did  you  ever  see  brother  and  sister  more 
like?  ehr 

"  Very  seldom  ever  saw  brother  and  sbter  so  like,"  replied  Maior 
warii^.    "  Indeed,  it  is  most  extraordinary." 

"Wonderful!  upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"Hum! — ^Well,"  proceeded  Sam,  "it  is,  I  believe,  very  odd — 
very — and  may  be  not,  either — ^may  be  not  so  odd.  Ahem ! — and 
yet,  still — ^however,  no  matter,  it's  all  natural ;  all  the  heart  of  man — 
eh!  Mainwaring?" 

"  I  supnose  so,  Mr.  Roberts ;  I  suppose  so." 

After  old  Sam  and  his  son  had  taken  their  departure,  Lucy  once 
more  adverted  to  the  duty  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
her  father  with  her  safety,  and  thus  relieving  his  mind  of  much 
anxiety  and  trouble.  To  tiiis  her  friend  at  once  consented.  The 
baronet,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  considerably  the  worse  for  those- 
dreadful  conflicts  which  had  swept  down  and  annihilated  all  that 
ever  had  any  tendency  to  humanity  or  goodness  in  his  heart  He 
felt  unwell — ^that  is  to  say,  he  experienced  none  of  those  symptoms 
<^  illness  which  at  once  determine  the  nature  of  any  specific  malady.  ^ 

The  sensation,  however,  was  that  of  a  strong  man,  who  finds  ms 
frame,  as  it  were,  shaken — ^who  is  aware  that  something  of  a  nameless 
apprehension  connected  with  his  health  hangs  over  him,  and  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  gloomy  depression  and  restlessness,  for 
which  he  neither  can  account  nor  refer  to  any  particular  source  of 
anxiety,  althoufi;h  such  in  reality  may  exist.  It  appeared  to  be  some 
terrible  and  gigantic  hypochondriasis — some  waking  nightmare — 
coming  over  him  like  tine  shadow  of  his  disappomted  ambition, 
blightmg  his  strength,  and  warning  him,  that  when  the  heart  is 
made  the  battle-field  of  the  passions  for  too  long  a  period,  the 
physical  powers  will  ultimately  sufler,  until  the  body  becomes  the 
victim  of  the  spirit. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  feeling.  Sir  Thomas's  mind  was  con- 
siderably relieved.  Lucy  had  not  cloned;  but  then,  the  rumor 
of  her  elopement  had  gone  abroad.  This,  indeed,  was  bitter ;  but, 
on.  the  other  hand,  time — circumstances — ^the  re-appearance  of  this 
most  mysterious  stranger — and  most  of  dl,  Lucy  s  high  character 
for  all  that  was  great  and  ffood,  delicate  and  honorable,  would, 
ere  long,  set  her  right  with  the  world.  Nothing,  he  felt,  however, 
would  so  quickly  and  decidedly  effect  this  as  her  return  to  her 
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fiither's  roof;  for  tbis  necessary  step  would  at  once  giye  the  lie  to 
calumny. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  place  of  her  pres- 
ent concealment,  he  resolved  to  remove  to  his  metropolitan  residence, 
having  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  had  sought  snelter  lliere  with 
some  of  her  Mends.  Anxious,  nervous,  and  gloomy,  he  ordered  his 
carriiE^,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  Dublin. 

Thither  the  stranger  had  preceded  him.  The  latter,  finding  that 
Bdlytiain  could  no  longer  be  the  scene  of  his  operations,  also  sought 
the  metropolis.  Fenton  had  disappeared — ^Lucy  was  no  longer 
there.  His  Mend  Bimey  was  also  in  town,  and  as  in  town  his  busi- 
ness now  lay,  to  town  therefore  he  went. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  must  turn  a  little  to  oiur  Mend  Crackenfudge, 
who,  after  the  rough  handling  he  had  received  from  the  baronet,  went 
home,  if  not  a  sa&er  and  a  wiser,  at  least  a  much  sorer  man.  The 
unfortunate  wretch  was  sadly  basted.  The  furious  baronet,  knowing 
the  creature  he  was,  had  pitched  into  him  in  awftd  style.  He  fel^ 
however,  when  cooled  down,  that  he  had  gone  too  far ;  and  that,  for 
tiie  sake  of  Lucy,  and  in  order  to  tie  up  the  miserable  wretch's  bab- 
bling tongue,  it  was  necessary  that  he  snould  make  some  apology  for 
such  an  unjustifiable  outrage.  He  accordingly  wrote  him  the  follow- 
ing letter  before  he  went  to  town : 

^'Dear  Sm, — The  nature  of  the  communication  which,  I  am 
sure  from  kind  feelings,  you  made  to  me  the  other  day,  had  such 
Im  effect  upon  a  temper  naturally  choleric,  that  I  fear  I  have  been 
guilty  of  some  violence  towards  you.  I  am,  unfortunately,  subject 
to  paroxysms  of  this  sort,  and  wliile  under  their  influence  feel  ut- 
terly unoonsdous  of  what  I  do  or  say.  In  your  case,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  let  me  know — ^whether  I  treated  you  kindly  or 
otherwise ;  for  the  £ict  is,  the  paroxysm  I  speak  of  assumes  an  af- 
fectionate character  as  well  as  a  violent  one.  Of  what  I  did  or 
said  on  the  occasion  m  question  I  have  no  earthly  recollection.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you  that  Miss 
Gourlay  has  not  eloped,  but  is  residing  with  a  Mend  in  the  metrop- 
olis. 1  have  seen  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  alluded,  and  am 
satisfied  that  their  journey  to  town  was  purely  accidentaL  He 
knows  not  even  where  she  is ;  but  I  do,  and  am  quite  easy  on  the 
subiect.  Have  the  kindness  to  mention  this  to  all  your  Mends, 
and  to  contradict  the  report  of  her  elopement  wherever  and  when- 
ever you  hear  it. 

**  Truly  yours, 

"Thomas  Gourlay. 

**  Periwinkle  Grackenfiidge,  Esq. 

**  P.  S. — ^In  the  mean  time,  will  you  oblige  me  by  sending  up  to 
my  address  in  town  a  list  of  your  claims  for  a  seat  on  the  magis- 
terial bench.  Let  it  be  as  clear  and  well  worded  as  you  can  make 
it,  and  as  authentic  You  may  color  a  little,  I  suppose,  but  let 
the  groimdwork  be  truth — if  you  can ;  if  not  truth — then  that 
which  comes  as  near  it  as  possible.  Truth,  you  know,  is  always 
better  than  a  lie,  unless  where  a  lie  happens  to  be  better  than 
truth. 

"T.  G.'' 
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To  this  characteristic  epistle  our  bedrubbed  friend  sent  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

"MY  DEAB  Sib  Thomas, — A'  would  give  more  than  all  men- 
tion to  be  gifted  with  your  want  of  memory  respecting  what  oc- 
curred the  other  day.  Never  man  had  such  a  memorv  of  that 
dreadful  transaction  as  a'  have ;  from  head  to  heel  a'm  all  memory ; 
from  heel  to  head  a*m  all  memor}^ — ^up  and  down — ^roimd — about — 
across — here  and  there,  and  everywhere — a'm  all  memory ;  but  in 
one  particular  place,  Sir  Thomas — ah!  there's  where  a'  suffer — 
however,  it  doesn't  make  no  matter ;  a'  only  say  that  you  taught 
me  the  luxury  of  an  easy  chair  and  a  soft  cusmon  ever  since.  Sir 
Thomas. 

**  Your  letter.  Sir  Thomas,  has  given  me  great  comfort,  and  has 
made  me  rejoice,  although  it  is  with  ^ans  a'  do  it,  at  the  whole 
transaction.  If  you  succeed  in  gettmg  me  the  magistracy.  Sir 
Thomas,  it  will  be  the  most  blessed  and  delightful  basting  that 
ever  a  lucky  man  got  If  a'  succeed  in  being  turned  into  a  bony 
fidy  live  magistrate,  to  be  called  *  your  worship,'  and  am  to  have 
the  right  of  fiiiuDie  and  flogging  and  committing  the  people,  as  a' 
wish  and  hope  to  do,  then  aV  say  that  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
in  it,  as  well  as  your  foot.  Sir  Thomas.  Now,  that  you  have  ex- 
plained the  circimistance,  a'  feel  very  much  honored  by  the  drubbing 
a'  got.  Sir  Thomas ;  and,  indeed,  a'  don't  doubt,  after  all,  but  it  was 
meant  in  kindness,  as  you  say,  Sir  Thomas ;  and  a'm  sure  besides.  Sir 
Thomas,  that  it's  not  every  one  you'd  condescend  to  drub,  and  that 
the  man  you  would  drub.  Sir  Thomas,  must  be  a  person  of  some 
consequence.  A'  will  send  you  up  my  claims  as  a  magistrate  some 
of  these  days — that  is,  as  soon  as  a'  can  get  some  long-headed  fellow 
to  make  them  out  for  me. 

"  And  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  your  much 
obliged  and  favored  humble  servant, 

"Periwinkle  Crackenfudge. 

«  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  Bart" 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

an  IRISH  WATCHHOUSE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  "CHARLIES.** 

Another  subject  which  vexed  the  baronet  not  a  little  was  the  loss 
of  his  money  and  pistols  by  the  4X>bberv ;  but  what  he  still  felt 
more  bitterly,  was  the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  trace  or  arrest 
the  robber.  The  vengeance  which  he  felt  against  that  individual 
lay  like  a  black  venomous  snake  coiled  round  his  heart  The  loss 
of  the  money  and  the  fire-arms  he  might  overlook,  but  the  man, 
who,  in  a  few  moments,  taught  him  to  know  himself  as  he  was — 
who  dandled  him,  as  it  were,  over  the  very  precipice  of  hell — ^with  all 
his  iniqmties  upon  his  head,  the  man  who  made  him  feel  the  crimes 
of  a  whole  life  condensed  into  one  fearful  moment,  and  showed 
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them  to  him  darkened  into  horror  by  the  black  lightning  of  perdi- 
tion J  such  a  man,  we  say,  he  could  never  forgive.  It  was  in  vain 
that  ^g^  rewards  were  subscribed  and  offered,  it  was  in  vain  that 
every  e&rt  was  made  to  discover  the  culprit.  Not  only  was  there 
no  trace  of  him  got,  but  other  robberies  had  been  committed  by  a 
celebrated  highwayman  of  the  day,  named  Finnerty,  whom  neither 
bribe  nor  law  could  reach. 

Our  readers  may  remember,  with  reference  to  the  robbery  of  the 
baronet,  the  fact  of  TraHcudgePs  having  met  the  stranger  on  his  way 
to  disclose  all  the  circumstances  to  the  priest,  and  that  he  did  not 
mroceed  farther  on  that  occasion,  having  understood  that  Father 
M*Mahon  was  from  home.  Poor  Trailcudgel,  who,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  was  not  a  robber  either  from  prindple  or  habit,  and 
who  only  resorted  to  it  when  driven  by  the  agonizing  instincts  of 
nature,  felt  the  guilt  of  his  crime  bitterly,  and  coum  enjoy  rest 
neither  night  nor  day,  until  he  had  done  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  as  a  Christian,  and  which  was  all  he  or  any  man  could  do ; 
that  is,  repent  for  his  crime,  and  return  the  property  to  him  frt)m 
whom  he  nad  taken  it.  This  he  did,  as  it  is  usually  done,  through 
the  medium  of  his  pastor ;  and  on  the  very  day  after  the  baronet's 
departure  both  the  money  and  pistols  were  deposited  in  Father 
M'Mahon's  hands. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  worthy  priest,  finding,  on  inquiry, 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  gone  to  Dublin,  where,  it  was  said,  he  deter- 
mined to  reside  for  some  time,  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  him,  in 
order  to  restore  him  the  property  he  mid  lost.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  sole  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  metropolis.  The  letter  he 
had  given  the  stranger  to  Corbet,  or  Dunphy,  had  not,  he  was  sorry 
to  find,  been  productive  of  the  object  for  wmch  it  had  been  written. 
Perhaps  it  was  impossible  that  it  could ;  but  still  the  good  priest, 
who  was  as  shrewd  in  many  things  as  he  was  benevolent  and  chari- 
table in  all,  felt  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  this  old  man 
was  not  wholly  ignorant,  or  rather  imconnected  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  lost  children.  Be  this, 
nowever,  as  it  may,  he  prepared  to  see  the  baronet  tor  the  purpose 
already  mentioned. 

He  accordingly  took  his  place — an  inside  one — ^in  the  redoubt- 
able "Fly,"  wUch,  we  may  add,  was  the  popular  vehicle  at  the 
time,  and  wrapping  himself  up  in  a  thick  frieze  cloak,  or  great  coat, 
with  standing  collar  that  buttoned  up  across  his  fece  to  the  very  eyes, 
and  putting  a  shirt  or  two,  and  some  other  small  matters,  mto  a 
little  bundle — ^tying,  at  the  same  time,  a  cotton  kerchief  over  his  hat 
and  chin — ^he  started  on  his  visit  to  the  metropolis,  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  determined  character,  whose  dress  and  aspect 
were  not,  however,  such  as  to  disarm  suspicion.  He  felt  much  more 
careM  of  the  baronet's  pocket-book  than  he  did  of  his  own,  and 
contrived  to  place  it  in  an  inside  pocket,  which  being  rather  small  for 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  rip  a  little  in  order  to  give  it  admittance.  The 
case  of  pistols  he  slipped  into  the  pockets  of  his  jock,  one  in  each, 
without  ever  having  once  examined  them,  or  satisfied  himself— simple 
man — as  to  whether  they  were  loaded  or  not.    His  own  pocket-book 
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was  earelessly  placed  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  the  aforeflaid  jock, 
alonff  with  one  of  the  pistok. 

The  night  was  agreeable,  and  nothing  worth  recording  took  place 

until  they  had  come  about  five  miles  on  this  side  of ,  when  a 

loud  TCHoe  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop. 

**  Stop  the  coach,  sir !  **  said  the  voice,  with  a  good  deal  of  reek- 
less  ana  bitter  expression  in  it ;  "  stop  the  coach,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man.'' 

Se\'eral  pistols  were  instantly  levelled  at  both  coachman  and  guard, 
and  the  same  voice,  which  was  thin,  distinct,  and  wiry,  proceeded — 
**  Keep  all  steady  now,  boys,  and  shoot  the  first  that  attempts  to 
move.    I  will  see  what's  to  be  had  inside." 

He  went  immediately  to  the  door  of  the  **  Fly,"  and  opening  ft, 
held  up  a  dark  lantern,  which,  whilst  it  clearly  showed  him  the 
dress,  countenances,  and  condition  of  the  passengers,  thoroughly 
concealed  his  own. 

The  priest  happened  to  be  next  him,  and  was  consequently  the  first 
person  on  whom  this  rather  cool  demand  was  made — 

**  Come,  sir,"  said  the  highwayman,  **  fork  out,  if  you  please ;  and 
be  quick  about  it,  if  you're  wise." 

**  Give  a  body  time  if  you  plaise,"  responded  the  {»iest,  who  at 
that  moment  had  about  him  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  a  fitrmer,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  man  who  wished  to  pass  for  one.  **  I  think,"  he  added, 
«  if  you  knew  who  you  had,  you'a  not  only  pass  me  by,  but  the  very 
coach  I'm  travelUn'  in.  Don't  be  unaisy,  man  alive,"  he  proceeded ; 
**  have  patience — ^for  patience,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  virtue— do, 
then,  have  patience,  or,  may  be — oh !  ay ! — ^here  it  is — ^here  is  what 
you  want — the  very  thin^,  I'll  be  bound — and  you  must  have  it,  too." 
And  the  poor  man,  in  the  hurry  and  alarm  of  the  moment,  pulled 
out  one  of  the  baronet's  pistols. 

The  robber  whipped  away  the  lantern,  and  instantly  disappeared. 
^  By  the  tarn,  boys,"  said  he,  **  it's  Finnerty  himself,  disguised  like  a 
farmer.  But  he's  mad  to  travel  in  a  public  coach,  and  me  beaks  on 
the  look  out  for  him.  Hello !  all's  right,  coachman ;  drive  on,  we 
won't  disturb  you  this  night,  at  all  events.  Gee  hup  !•— off  you  go ; 
and  off  we  go— with  empty  pockets." 

It  happened  that  this  language,  which  the  robber  did  not  intend  to 
have  reach  the  ears  of  the  passengers,  was  heard  nevertheless,  and 

from  this  moment  until  they  changed  horses  at f  there  was  a 

dead  silence  in  the  coach. 

On  that  occasion  one  gentleman  left  it,  and  he  had  scarcely  been 
half  a  minute  gone,  when  a  person,  very  much  in  the  garb  ana  bear- 
ing of  a  modem  detective,  put  in  his  head,  and  instantly  witJbdrew 
it,  exclaiming — 

"  Curse  me,  it's  a  hit — ^he's  inside  as  snug  as  a  rat  in  a  trap.  Up 
with  you  on  top  of  the  coach,  and  we'll  pin  him  when  we  reach 
town.  'Gad,  tms  is  a  windfall,  for  the  reward  is  a  heavy  one.— 
If  we  could  now  manage  the  baronet's  business,  we  were  made 
men." 

He  then  returned  into  the  coach,  and  took  his  seat  right  opposite 
the  priest,  in  order  the  better  to  watch  his  motions,  and  keep  him 
completely  under  his  eye. 
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*<  Dangerous  travelHng  by  night,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
priest,  anxious  to  draw  ms  man  into  conversation. 

**  By  night  or  by  day,  the  roads  are  not  yery  safe  at  the  present 
time,"  replied  his  reverence. 

**  The  danger's  principally  by  ni^ht,  though,"  observed  the  other. 
"  This  Finnerty  is  playing  the  devil,  they  say ;  and  is  hard  to  be 
nabbed  by  all  accounts." 

The  observation  was  received  by  several  hiuns,  and  hems,  and  has, 
and  yery  significant  ejaculations,  ^diilst  a  &t,  wealthy-looking  fdk>w, 
who  sat  beside  the  peace-officer — for  such  he  was — in  attempting  to 
warn  him  of  Fimierty's  presence,  by  pressing  on  his  foot,  unfor- 
tunately pressed  upon  that  of  the  priest  in  mistake,  who  naturally 
interpreted  the  hems  and  has  aforesaid  to  apply  to  the  new-comer 
instead  of  himsel£  This  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  inasmuch  as 
the  jfmest  had  his  ears  so  completely  muffled  up  with  the  collar  of 
his  jock  and  a  thick  cotton  kerchief,  that  he  heard  not  the  allusions 
which  the  robber  had  made  outside  the  coach,  when  he  mistook  him 
for  Finnerty.  He  consequently  peered  very  keenly  at  the  last 
speaker,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  probably  in  his  vilknous  features 
ten  times  more  the  character  and  visa^  of  a  highwayman  and  cut- 
throat than  the  redoubtable  Finnerty  hunselt 

"  It's  a  wonder,"  said  the  priest,  ^  that  the  unfortunate  man  has 
not  been  taken." 

''Hum!"  exclaimed  the  officer;  ** unfortunate  man.  My  good 
fellow,  that's  very  mild  talk  when  speaking  of  a  robber.  Don't  you 
know  that  all  robbers  deserve  the  gallows,  eh  ?  " 

''I  know  no  sich  thin^,"  replied  the  priest.  ''Many  a  man  has 
lived  by  robbing,  in  his  day,  that  now  lives  by  catching  them; 
and  many  a  poor  fellow,  as  honest  as  e'er  an  individual  in  this 
coach " 

"That's  very  shocking  language,"  observed  a  thin,  prim,  red- 
nosed  kdy,  wim  a  vinegar  aspect,  who  sat  erect,  and  apparently 
fearless,  in  the  comer  of  the  coach — "  very  shocking  language,  in- 
deed. Vhy,  my  good  man,  should  you  form  any  such  wile  kim- 
parison  P  " 

"  Never  mind,  ma'am ;  never  mind,"  said  the  officer,  whose  name 
was  Darby ;  "  let  him  proceed ;  from  what  he  is  about  to  say,  I 
sha'n't  be  surprised  if  he  justifies  robbeir — not  a  bit — ^but  will  lie  a 
good  deal,  if  he  don't     Go  on,  my  good  fellow." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  the  priest,  "  I  was  going  to  say,  that  many  a 
l>oor  wretch,  as  honest  as  e  er  an  individual,  man  or  woman " 

Here  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  an  indignant  toss  of  the 
head,  and  a  glance  of  supreme  scorn  levelled  at  the  poor  priest; 
whilst  Darby,  like  a  man  who  had  generously  undertaken  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  discussion,  said,  wim  an  air  of  conscious 
ability,  if  not  something  more,  "  never  mind  him,  ma'am ;  give  him 
tether." 

"As  honest,"  persisted  the  priest,  "as  e'er  an  individual,  man  or 
woman,  in  this  coach — and  may  be,  if  the  truth  were  known,  a  good 
deal  honester  than  some  of  them." 

"  Good,"  observed  the  officer ;  "  I  agree  with  you  in  that — right 
enough,  there." 
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The  Tin^;ar  lady,  now  apprehensive  that  her  new  ally  had  scan- 
dalously abandoned  her  interests,  here  dropped  her  eyes,  and  crossed 
her  hands  upoa  her  breast,  as  if  she  had  completely  withdrawn  her- 
self from  the  conversation. 

**  I  finds,''  said  she  to  herself,  in  a  contemptuous  soliloquy,  *^  as 
how  there  aint  no  gentleman  in  this  here  wehicle.'' 

**  Just  pay  attention,  ma'am,''  said  the  officer — ^^^  just  pay  attenticm, 
that's  alL" 

This,  however,  seemed  to  havfe  no  effect — at  least  the  lady  re- 
mained in  the  same  attitude,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Suppose  now,"  proceeded  the  priest,  ^  that  an  mifortunate  £Either, 
in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine,  should  sit  in  his  noserable  cabin, 
and  see  about  him  six  or  seven  of  his  family,  some  dying  of  fever, 
and  others  dying  from  want  of  food ;  and  suppose  that  ne  was  driven 
to  despair  by  reflecting  that  unless  he  forced  it  from  the  rich,  who 
would  not  out  of  their  abundance  prevent  his  children  from  starv- 
ing, he  can  procure  them  relief  in  no  other  way,  and  they  must  die 
in  the  agomes  of  hunger  before  his  &ce.  Suppose  this,  and  that 
some  w^thy  man,  without  sympathy  for  his  fellow-creatures,  re- 
gardless of  the  cries  of  the  poor,  heartless,  ambitious,  and  oppressive ; 
and  suppose  besides  that  it  was  this  very  heartless  and  oi>pre8sive 
man  or  wealth  who,  by  his  pride  and  tyranny,  and  unchristian  ven- 

feance,  drove  that  poor  man  and  his  wretched  family  to  the  state 
have  painted  tliem  for  you,  in  that  cold  and  dreary  hovel ;  sup- 
Eose  all  this,  I  say,  and  that  that  wretched  poor  man,  his  heaxt 
ursting,  and  his  brain  whirling,  stimulated  by  affection,  goaded  by 
hunger  and  indescribable  miserv ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  in  the  madness 
of  despair  he  sallies  out,  and  happens  to  meet  the  very  individual 
who  brought  him  and  his  to  such  a  dreadful  state— do  you  think  that 
he  ought  to  let  him  pass — " 

"  I  see,"  interrupted  the  officer,  "  without  bleeding  him  j  I  knew 
you  would  come  to  that — go  along." 

''That  he  ought  to  let  that  wealthy  oppressor  pass,  and  allow 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  his  gasping  Uttle  ones  to  perish,  whilst 
he  knows  that  taking  that  assistance  from  him  by  violence  which  he 
ought  to  give  freely  would  save  them  to  society  and  him  ?  Mark  me, 
Fm  not  justifying  robbery.  Every  general  rule  has  its  exception ; 
and  I'm  only  supposing  a  case  where  the  act  of  robbery  may  be  more 
entitled  to  compassion  than  to  punishment — ^but,  as  I  said,  I'm  not 
defending  it" 

•    "  Ain't  you,  faith  ?  "  replied  the  officer ;  "  it  looks  devilish  like  it, 
though.     Don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  never  listens  to  no  nonsense  like  that  ere,"  repUed  the  lady, 
''All  I  say  is,  that  a  gentleman  as  I've  the  honor  of  being  ac- 
quainted with,  'as  been  robbed  the  other  night  of  a  pocket-bodL 
stuffed  with  bank  notes,  and  a  case  of  Hirish  pistols  that  he  kept  to 
shoot  robbers,  and  sich  other  wulgar  wretches  as  is  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  Hireland." 

"  Stuffed !  "  exclaimed  the  priest,  disdainfully ;  "  as  much  stuffed, 
ma'am,  as  you  are." 

The  officer's  very  veins  tingled  with  delight  on  hearing  the  ad- 
mission which  was  involved  in  the  simple  pnest's  exclamation.    He 
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kept  it,  however,  to  himself  on  account  of  the  ]arge  reward  that  lay 
in  the  back^und.       • 

**I  stuffed!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  lady,  whose  thin  face  had 
for  a  considerable  time_  been  visible,  for  it  was  long  past  dawn ;  "  I 
defy  you,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  you  large,  nasty,  Hirish  farmer,  as 
feeos  upon  nothing  but  taters.  I  stuffed! — no  lady — ^you  nasty 
farmei>--goes  without  padding,  which  is  well  known  to  any  man  as 
is  a  gentleman.  But  stuffed!  I  defy  you,  nasty  Paddy;  I  was 
never  stuffed.  Those  as  stuff  use  'oss  'air;  now  I  never  uses 
'oss  'air." 

"If  you  weren't  stuffed,  then,"  replied  the  priest,  who  took  a 
natural  disrelish  to  her  affectation  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  know- 
ing her  as  he  now  did — "  many  a  oetter  woman  was.  If  you 
weren't,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  your  own  fault.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's 
English  cook  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  plenty  to  stuff  herself 
with." 

This  was  an  extinguisher.  The  heaven  of  her  complexion  was  in- 
stantly concealed  by  a  thick  cloud  in  the  shape  of  a  veil.  She  laid 
herself  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  maintained  the  silence 
of  a  vanqidshed  woman  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

On  amving  in  town  the  passengers,  as  is  usual,  betook  themselves 
to  their  respective  destinations.  Father  M'Mahon,  with  his  small 
bundle  under  his  arm,  was  about  to  go  to  the  Brazen  Head  Tavern, 
when  he  found  himself  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  our  friend  Darby, 
who  now  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  said : 

"  There  are  eight  of  us,  Mr.  Finnerty,  and  it  is  useless  to  shy  Abra- 
ham.    You're  bagged  at  last,  so  come  off  quietly  to  the  office." 

"I  don't  imderstand  you,"  replied  the  priest,  who  certainly  felt 
surprised  at  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  so  many  constables,  for  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  mistake  them.  **  What  do  you  mean, 
my  friend  P  or  who  do  you  suppose  me  to  be  ?  " 

The  constable  gave  him  a  knowing  wink,  adding  with  as  know- 
ing an  air — "It's  no  go  here,  my  lad — safe's  the  word.  Tramp 
for  the  office,  or  we'll  dap  on  the  wrist-buttons.  We  know  you're 
a  shy  cock,  Mr.  Finnerty,  and  rather  modest,  too — ^that's  the  cut. 
Simpson,  keep  the  right  arm  fast,  and,  you.  Gamble,  the  left,  whilst 
we  bring  up  the  rear.  In  the  mean  time,  before  he  proceeds  a  step, 
I,  as  senior,  will  take  the  liberty  to— just — see — ^wnat — ^is — ^here" 
whilst,  suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  he  first  drew  a  pistol  from  the 
left  pocket,  and  immediately  after  another  from  the  right,  and — 
shades  of  Freney  and  O'ELanlon ! — the  redoubtable  pocket-book  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  each  and  all  marked  not  only  with  his  crest,  but 
his  name  and  title  at  frill  length. 

The  priest  was  not  at  a  moment's  Iqps  how  to  act.  Perceiving 
their  mistake  as  to  his  identity,  and  feeling  the  force  of  appear- 
ances against  him,  he  desired  to  be  conducted  at  once  to  the  office. 
There  he  knew  he  could  think  more  calmly  upon  the  steps  necesh 
sary  to  his  liberation  than  he  could  in  a  crowd  which  was  enlarging 
every  moment,  on  its  being  understood  that  Finnerty,  the  cele- 
brated highwa^nnan,  had  been  at  length  taken.  Not  that  the 
crowd  gave  expression  to  any  feeling  or  ebullition  that  was  at  aU 
unfriendly  to  him.     So  far  from  Aat,  it  gathered  round  him  with 
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strong  expressions  of  sympathy  and  compassion  for  his  mihappy 
fete.  Many  were  the  anecaotes  reported  to  -each  other  by  the  spec- 
tators of  his  humanity — his  charity — his  benevolence  to  the  poor; 
and,  above  all,  of  his  intrepidity  and  courage :  for  it  may  oe  ob- 
served here — and  we  leave  moralists,  metaphysicians,  and  political 
economists  to  draw  whatever  inferences  they  please  from  the  fact 
— ^but  &ct  it  is — ^that  in  no  instance  is  any  man  who  has  violated 
the  law  taken  up  publicly,  on  Irish  ground,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  that  the  people  do  not  uniformly  express  the  warmest 
sympathy  for  him,  and  a  strong  manifestation  of  enmity  against 
his  captors.  Whether  this  may  be  interpreted  fevorably  or  other- 
wise of  oiur  countr^^men,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  As 
Sir  Ro^er  de  Coverly  said,  perhaps  much  might  be  advanced  on 
both  sides. 

On  entering  the  watch-house,  the  heart  of  the  humane  priest  was 
painfully  oppressed  at  the  scenes  of  uproar,  confusion,  debauchery, 
and  shameless  profligacy,  of  which  he  saw  either  the  present  exhibi- 
tion or  the  unquestionable  evidences.  There  was  the  lost  and  har- 
dened female,  uttering  the  wild  screams  of  intoxication,  or  pouring 
forth  from  her  dark,  filthy  place  of  confinement  torrents  of  polluted 
mirth ;  the  juvenile  pickpocKet,  ripe  in  all  the  ribald  wit  and  tradi- 
tional slang  of  his  profession ;  the  ruffian  burglar,  with  strong  ani- 
mal frame,  dark  eyebrows,  low  forehead,  and  ace  fiill  of  coarseness 
and  brutality;  the  open  robber,  reckless  and  jocular,  indifferent 
to  consequences,  and  nolding  his  life  only  in  trust  for  the  hansman, 
or  for  some  determined  opponent  who  may  treat  him  to  cola  lead 
instead  of  pure  gold ;  the  sneaking  thief,  cool  and  cowardly,  ready- 
witted  at  the  extricating  falsehood — hr  it  is  well  known  that  the 
thief  and  liar  are  convertible  terms — -his  eye  feeble,  cunning, 
and  circumspective,  and  his  whole  appearance  redolent  of  duplicity 
and  fraud ;  the  receiver  of  stolen  gooas,  affecting  much  honest  sim- 
plicity ;  the  good  creature,  whether  man  or  woman,  apparently  in 
great  distress,  and  wondering  that  industrious  and  unsuspecting 
people,  struggling  to  bring  up  their  £imilies  in  honesty  and  decency, 
should  be  imposed  upon  and  taken  in  by  people  that  one  couldn't 
think  of  suspecting.  There,  too,  was  the  servant  out  of  place,  who 
first  a  forger  of  ^scharges,  next  became  a  thief,  and  heroically  ad- 
venturing to  the  dignity  of  a  burglar  for  which  he  had  neither  skill 
nor  daring,  was  made  prisoner  in  the  act;  and  there  he  sits,  half 
drunk,  in  that  comer,  repenting  his  failure  instead  of  his  crime, 
forgetting  his  cowardice,  and  making  moral  resolutions  with  him- 
self that,  should  he  escape  now,  he  wul  execute  the  next  burglary  in 
a  safe  and  mtuous  state  of  sobriety.  But  we  need  not  proceed : 
there  was  the  idle  and  drunken  mechanic,  or,  perhaps,  the  wife, 
whose  Satm'day  night  visits  to  the  taproom  in  order  to  fetch  him 
home,  or  to  rescue  the  wages  of  his  industry  from  the  publican,  had 
at  length  corrupted  herselL 

Two  other  characters  were  there  which  we  cannot  overlook,  both 
of  whom  had  passed  through  the  world  with  a  strong  but  holy  scorn 
for  the  errors  and  failings  of  their  fellow-creatures.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  of  gross  carnal-looking  features,  trained,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
uninitiated,  into  a  severe  and  sanctified  expression  by  the  sheer  force 
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of  reHgion.  His  face  was  full  of  godly  intolerance  against  eyery- 
thing  at  variance  with  the  one  thing  needful,  whatever  that  was,  and 
against  all  who  did  not,  like  himself,  travel  on  fearlessly  and  zeal- 
ously Zionward.  He  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  the  use  of 
common  and  profane  language;  and,  consequently,  his  vocabulary 
was  taken  principally  from  the  Bible,  which  he  called  **  the  Lord's 
word."  Sunday  was  not  Sunday  with  him,  but  <*  the  Lord's  day  ; " 
and  he  never  went  to  church  in  his  life,  but  always  to  **  service.'' 
Like  most  of  his  class,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  that 
extracH'dinary  anomaly  which  characterizes  the^  saints — ^that  is  to  say, 
as  great  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  the  devil  as  for  that  of  God 
himself;  for  in  his  whole  hfe  and  conversation  he  was  never  known 
to  pronounce  it  as  we  have  writtten  it.  Satan — the  enemy — the 
destroyer,  were  the  names  he  applied  to  him :  and  this,  we  pre- 
sume, lest  the  world  might  suspect  that  there  subsisted  any  private 
familiarity  between  them.  His  great  ruling  principle,  however, 
originated  in  what  he  termed  a  p>dless  system  of  religious  liberality ; 
in  other  words,  he  attributed  all  the  calamities  and  scourges  of  the 
land  to  the  influence  of  Popery,  and  its  toleration  by  the  powers 
that  be.  He  was  a  big-boned,  coarse  man,  with  black  greasy  hair, 
out  short ;  projecting  cheek-bones,  that  argued  great  cruelty ;  dull, 
but  lascivious  eyes ;  and  an  upper  lip  like  a  dropsical  sausage.  We 
forget  now  the  locality  in  which  he  nad  committed  the  offence  that 
had  caused  him  to  be  brought  there.  But  it  does  not  much  matter ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  caught,  about  three  o'clock,  peram- 
bulating the  streets,  considerably  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  not 
in  the  best  society.  Even  as  it  was,  and  in  the  very  faces  of  those 
who  had  detected  him  so  circumstanced,  he  was  railing  against  the 
ungodliness  of  our  ^*  rulers,"  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  and 
the  awful  scourges  that  the  existence  of  Popery  was  bringing  on  the 
land. 

As  it  happened,  however,  this  worthy  representative  of  his  class 
was  not  without  a  counterpart  among  the  moral  inmates  of  the 
watchhouse.  Another  man,  who  was  known  among  his  friends  as 
a  Catholic  voteen,  or  devotee,  happened  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  same  establishment,  much  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  for 
some  similar  offence.  When  compared  together,  it  was  really 
curious  to  observe  the  extraordinary  resemblance  which  these  two 
men  bore  to  each  other.  Each  was  dressed  in  sober  clothes,  for  your 
puritan  of  every  creed  must,  like  his  progenitors  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
nave  some  peculiarity  in  his  dress  uiat  will  gain  him  credit  for  reli- 
gion. Their  features  were  marked  by  the  same  dark,  sullen  shade 
which  betokens  intolerance.  The  devotee  was  thinner,  and  not  so 
large  a  man  as  the  other ;  but  he  made  up  in  the  cunning  energy 
which  glistened  from  his  eyes  for  the  want  of  physical  strength, 
as  compared  with  the  Protestant  saint ;  not  at  all  that  ne  was  deflcient 
in  it  per  se,  for  though  a  smaller  man,  he  was  better  built  and  more 
compact  than  his  brother.  Indeed,  so  nearly  identical  was  the  ex- 
pression of  their  features — ^the  sensual  Milesian  mouth,  and  naturally 
amorous  temperament,  hypocrisized  into  formality,  and  darkened  into 
bitterness  by  bigotry — ^that  on  discovering  each  other  in  the  watch- 
house,  neither  could  for  his  life  determine  whether  the  man  before 
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him  belonged  to  idolatrous  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ax^  heresy 
on  the  other.  "^ 

There  they  stood,  exact  counterparts,  each  a  thousand  times  more 
anxious  to  damn  the  other  than  to  save  lumselfl  They  were  not 
long,  howeyer,  in  discovering  each  other,  and  in  a  moment  the  jargon 
of  controyersy  rang  loud  and  high  amidst  the  uproar  and  confusion 
of  the  place.  The  Protestant  saint  attributed  all  the  iniquity,  by 
which  tne  land,  he  said,  was  overflowed,  and  the  judgments  under 
which  it  was  righteously  suffering,  to  the  guilt  of  our  rulers,  who 
forgot  God,  and  connived  at  Poperj*. 

The  Popish  saint,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  so  long  as  a  &t 
and  oppressive  heresy  was  permitted  to  trample  upon  the  people,  the 
country  could  never  prosper.  The  other  one  said,  that  idola^ — 
Popish  idolatry — ^was  the  cause  of  all ;  and  that  it  was  the  scourge  by 
which  "  the  Lord  "  was  inflicting  judicial  punishment  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large.  If  it  were  not  for  that  he  would  not  be  in  such  a  sink 
of  iniquity  at  that  moment.  Popish  idolatry  it  was  that  brought  him 
there ;  and  the  abominations  of  the  Romish  harlot  were  desolating 
the  land. 

The  other  replied,  that  perhaps  she  was  the  only  harlot  of  the  kind 
he  would  run  away  from ;  and  maintained,  that  until  all  heresy  was 
abolished,  and  rooted  out  of  the  country,  the  curse  of  God  womd  sit 
upon  them,  as  the  corrupt  law  church  Joes  now  in  the  shape  of  an 
overgrown  nightmare.  What  brought  him,  who  was  ready  to  die  for 
his  persecuted  church,  here  P  He  could  tell  the  heretic ; — ^it  was  Prot- 
estant ascendency,  and  he  could  prove  it ; — yes,  Protestant  ascend- 
ency, and  nothing  else,  was  it  that  brought  him  to  that  house,  its 
representative,  in  which  he  now  stood.  He  maintained'^hat  it  resem- 
bled a  watchhouse ;  was  it  not  full  of  wickedness,  noise  and  blas- 
phemy ;  and  were  there  any  two  creeds  in  it  that  agreed  together, 
and  did  not  fi^ht  like  de>ils  ? 

How  much  longer  this  fiery  discussion  mk;ht  have  proceeded  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  constable  of  the  night,  finding  that  the  two 
hypocriticsd  vagabonds  were  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  place,  had  them 
handcuffed  together,  and  both  placed  in  the  black  hole  to  finish  ^eir 
argument. 

In  short,  there  was  around  the  good  man — vice,  with  all  her  dis- 
cordant sounds  and  hideous  aspects,  clanging  in  his  ears  the  multitu- 
dinous din  that  arose  from  the  loud  and  noisy  tmnult  of  her  brutal, 
drunken,  and  debauched  votaries. 

The  priest,  who  respected  his  cloth  and  character,  did  not  lay 
aside  his  jock,  nor  expose  himself  to  the  coarse  jests  and  ruffianly  in- 
solence with  which  the  vagabond  minions  of  justice  were  in  those 
days  accustomed  to  treat  meir  prisoners.  He  inquired  if  he  could 
get  a  person  to  carry  a  message  from  him  to  a  man  named  Corbet, 
living  at  25,  Constitution-hill ;  adding,  that  he  would  compensate  him 
fairly.     On  this,  one  of  those  idle  loungers  or  orderlies  about  such 

E laces  offered  himself  at  once,  and  said  he  would  bring  any  message 
e  wished,  provided  he  forked  out  in  the  first  instance. 
"  Go,  then/'  said  the  priest,  handing  him  a  piece  of  silver,  "  to  No. 
25,  Constitution-hill,  where  a  man  named  Coroet — ^what  am  I  saying 
— ^Dunphy,  lives,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  immediately." 
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"Ha!  **  said  Darby,  laying  bis  finger  along  his  nose,  as  he  spdte 
to  one  of  his  associates,  "  I  smell  an  alias  there.  Good  j  first  Cor- 
bet and  then  Dunphy.  What  do  you  call  that  ?  That  chap  is  one 
of  the  connexion.  Take  the  message,  Skipton;  mark  hmi  well, 
and  let  him  be  here,  if  possible,  before  we  bring  the  prisoner  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay*s." 

The  fellow  winked  in  reply,  and  approaching  the  priest,  asked, 
**  What  message  have  you  to  send,  Mr.  r  innerty  ?  " 

"  Tell  him — ^but  stay ;  oblige  me  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pen,  I 
will  write  it  down." 

"  Yes,  that's  better,**  said  Darby.  "  Nothing  like  black  and  white, 
you  know,*'  he  added,  aside  to  Skipton. 

Father  M*Mahon  then  wrote  down  his  ofiice  only ;  simply  saying, 
"  The  parish  priest  of  Ballytrain  wishes  to  see  Anthony  Dunphy  as 
soon  as  he  can  come  to  him.'* 

This  description  of  himself  excited  roars  of  laughter  throuf^hout 
the  office ;  nor  could  the  good-natured  priest  himseu  help  smihn^  at 
the  ludicrous  contrast  between  his  real  character  and  that  which  had 
been  affixed  upon  him." 

"Confound  me,**  said  Darby,  "but  that*s  the  best  alias  I  have 
heard  this  many  a  day.  It*s  as  ^ood  as  Tom  Green's  that  was 
hanged,  and  who  always  stuck  to  his  name,  no  matter  how  often  he 
changed  it  At  one  time  it  was  ivy,  at  another  laurel,  at  another 
yew,  and  so  on,  poor  fellow,  till  he  swung.**  Skipton,  the  messenger, 
took  the  slip  of  paper  with  high  glee,  and  proceeded  on  his  embassy 
to  Constitution-hilL 

He  had  scarcely  been  gone,  when  a  tumult  reached  their  ears  from 
outside,  in  which  one  voice  was  heard  ccmsiderably  louder  and  deeper 
than  the  rest ;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  an  old  acquamt- 
ance  of  the  r^er*s,  to  wit,  the  worthy  student,  Ambrose  Gray,  in  a 
very  respectable  state  of  intoxication,  made  his  appearance,  charged 
with  drunkenness,  riot,  and  a  blushing  reluctance  to  pay  his  tavern 
reckoning.  Mr.  Gray  was  dragged  in  at  very  little  expense  of  cere- 
mony, it  must  be  confessed,  but  \^ith  some  prospective  damage  to  his 
tailor,  his  clothes  having  received  considerable  abrasions  in  the  scuffie, 
as  well  as  his  complexion,  wnich  was  beautifully  variegated  with  tints 
of  black,  blue,  and  yellow. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gray,**  said  Darby,  "  back  once  more  1  see  ?  Why, 
you  couldn't  Kve  without  us,  I  tmnk.    What*s  this  now  ?  ** 

"  A  deficiency  of  assets,  most  potent,**  replied  Gray,  with  a  hic- 
cup:  "unable  to  meet  a  rascally  tavern  reckoning ;*'  and  as  Mi'. 
Gray  spoke  he  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  intimating  by  this 
sigmficant  act  his  high  respect  for  Mr.  Darby. 

"  You  had  better  remember,  sir,  that  you  are  addressing  the  senior 
officer  here,"  said  the  latter,  highly  offended. 

"  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  senior,  I  don't  forget  it ;  nor 
that  the  grand  semor  can  become  a  most  gentlemanly  ruffian  when- 
ever he  chooses.  No,  senior,  I  respect  your  ruffianship,  and  your 
ruffianship  ought  to  respect  me  ;  for  well  you  wot  that  many  a  time 
before  now  I've  greased  that  absorbing  palm  of  yours." 

"  Ah,"  .replied  Darby,  "  the  hemp  is  grown  for  you,  and  the  rope 
is  purchased  that  will  soon  be  greasea  for  your  last  tug.  Why  didn't 
you  pay  your  bill,  I  say  ?  **  -  ^ 
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**  I  told  you  before,  most  potent,  that  that  fact  originated  in  a  de- 
ficiency of  assets/' 

**1  rather  think,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  Darby,  "that  it  originated  in 
a  Yery  different  kind  of  deficiency — a  deficiency  of  inclination,  my 
buck.* 

^In  both,  most  reverend  senior,  and  I  act  on  scriptural  prin- 
ciples; for  what  does  patient  Job  say?  'Base  is  the  slave  that 
pays.* " 

**  Well,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  don't  pay,  youll  be  apt  to  receive, 
some  fine  day,  that's  all,"  and  here  he  made  a  motion  with  his  arm, 
as  if  he  were  administering  the  cat-o'-nine  tails;  "however,  this 
is  not  my  business.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Mulroony  to  make  her  charge. 
I  accordingly  shove  you  over  to  Ned  Nightcap,  the  officer  for  3ie 
night" 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Gray,  "  I  see,  most  potent,  you  have  operated 
before.  Row-de-dow-de-dow,  my  boy.  There  was  a  professional 
touch  in  that  jerk  that  couldn't  be  mistaken :  that  quiver  at  the 
wrist  was  beEtutifiil,  and  the  position  of  the  arm  a  perfect  triansle. 
It  must  have  been  quite  a  pleasure  to  have  suffered  from  such  a 
scientific  hand  as  yours.  How  do  you  do  again,  Mrs.  Mulroony? 
Mrs.  Mulroony,  I  hope  you  did  not  come  without  some  refireshment. 
And  you'll  withdraw  the  charge,  for  the  sake  of  futurity,  Mrs. 
Mulroony." 

"If  you  do,  Mrs.  Mulroony,"  said  Darby,  "I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  to  look  to  fiiturity  for  payment.  I  mean  to  that  part  of  it 
commonly  called  *  to-morrow  comenever.' — Make  your  charge, 
ma'am." 

Here  a  pale-faced  sinisteivlooking  old  fellow,  in  a  red  woollen 
nightcap,  with  baggy  protuberances  hanging  utder  his  red  bleared 
eyes,  now  came  to  a  little  half  door,  mside  of  which  stood  his 
office  for  receiving  all  charges  against  the  various  delinquents 
that  the  Charlies,  or  watchmen  of  the  period,  had  conducted  to 
him. 

"Here,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse,  hollow  voice,  "what's  this — 
what's  this?  Another  charge  against  you,  Mr.  Gray?  Garvy," 
said  he,  addressing  a  watchman,  "  tell  them  vagabones  that  if  they 
don't  keep  quiet  I'll  put  them  in  irons." 

This  threat  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  derision  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  noise  was  increased  so  furiously, 
that  it  resembled  the  clamor  of  Babel. 

"  Here,  Garvy,"  said  honest  Ned,  "  tickle  some  of  them  a  bit. 
Touch  up  that  bullet-headed  house-breaker  that's  drunk — Sam 
Stancheon,  thev  call  him — lave  a  nate  impression  of  the  big  kay 
on  his  head;  hell  undherstand  it,  you  know;  and  there's  Molly 
Brady,  or  Emily  Howard,  as  she  calls  herself,  give  her  a  clink  on 
the  noddle  to  stop  her  jinteelity.  Blast  her  pemgree ;  nothing  will 
serve  her  but  she  must  be  a  lady  on  our  hands.  Tell  her  I'll  not 
lave  a  copper  ring  or  a  glass  brooch  on  her  body  if  she's  not 
quiet." 

The  watchman  named  Garvy  took  the  hea^'y  keys,  and  big  with 
the  deputed  authority,  swept,  like  the  destroying  angel  upon  a  small 
scale,  through  the  tumultuous  crew  that  were  assembled  in  this  yUr 
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lanous  pandemonium,  thrashing  the  unfortunate  vf^bonds  on  the 
naked  head,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  might  be,  without  regard  to 
age,  sex,  or  conditibn,  leaving  bumps,  welts,  cuts,  oaths,  curses,  and 
execrations,  ad  infinitum^  behind  him.  Owing  to  this  distribution 
of  official  justice  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  and  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Mulroony  was  opened  in  form. 

^  Well,  Mrs.  Mulroony,  what  charge  is  this  you  have  against  Mis- 
therGray?" 

**  Because,'^  replied  Ambrose,  '*  I  wasn't  in  possession  of  assets  to 
pay  her  own.  Had  I  met  her  most  iniquitous  charge  at  home,  honest 
Ned,  I  should  have  escaped  the  minor  one  here.  You  know  o^  old, 
Ned,  how  she  lost  her  conscience  one  night,  about  ten  years  ago ;  and 
the  poor  woman,  although  she  put  it  in  the  *  Hue  and  Cry,'  by  way 
of  novelty,  never  ^t  it  since.  None  of  the  officers  of  justice  knew 
of  such  a  commodity ;  ergo,  Ned,  I  suffer." 

Here  Mr.  Ambrose  winked  at  Ned,  and  touched  his  breeches 
pocket  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''the  bribe  is  where  you 
know." 

Ned,  however,  was  strictly  impartial,  and  declined,  with  most 
commendable  virtue,  to  recognize  the  sigifal,  until  he  saw  whether 
Mrs.  Mulroony  did  not  understand  ''  generosity "  as  well  as  Mr. 
Gray. 

**  Misther  Gray,  Fll  thank  you  to  button  your  Up,  if  jjou  plaise. 
It's  all  very  right,  I  suppose ;  but  in  the  manetime  let  daicent  Mrs. 
Mulroony  tell  her  own  story.     How  is  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Faith,  plain  enough,"  die  replied  j  "  he  came  in  about  half-past 
five  o'clock,  with  three  or  four  skips  firom  college ^" 

"  Scamps,  Mrs.  Mulroony.  Be  just,  be  correct,  ma'am.  We  were 
all  gentlemen  scamps,  Nea,  from  college.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
college  scamp  is  a  respectable  cliaracter,  especially  if  ne  be  a  divinity 
student,  a  class  whom  we  are  proud  to  place  at  our  head.  You  are 
now  corrected,  Mrs.  Mulroony — proceed." 

"  Well ;  he  tould  me  to  get  a  dinger  for  five  j  but  first  asked  to 
see  what  he  called  *  the  bill  of  hair.'  " 

''In  your  hands  it  is  anything  but  a  bill  of  rights,  Mrs.  Mul- 
roony." 

"  I  tould  him  not  to  trouble  himself;  that  my  dinner  was  as  good 
as  another's,  which  I  thought  might  satisfy  him ;  but  instead  o'  that, 
he  had  the  assurance  to  ask  me  if  I  could  give  them  hair  soup.  I 
knew  very  well  what  the  skip  was  at." 

"  Scamp,  ma'am,  and  you  will  oblige  me." 

"  For  if  grief  for  poor  Andy  (weeping),  that  suffered  mainly  for 
what  he  was  as  innocent  of  as  the  unborn  child — ^if  grief,  an'  every 
one  knows  it  makes  the  hair  to  fall;  an'  afther  all,  its  only  a  bit 
of  a  front  I'm  wearin' ; — ah,  you  villain,  it  was  an  ill-hearted  cut, 
that" 

"  It  wasn't  a  cut  did  it,  Mrs.  Mulroony ;  it  fell  off  naturally,  and  by 
instalments — or  rather  it  was  a  cut,  and  that  was  what  made  you  feel 
it ;  that  youthful  old  gentleman.  Time,  gave  it  a  touch  with  a  certain 
scythe  he  carries.  No  such  croppy  as  old  Time,  Mrs.  Mulroony." 
On  concludiDg,  he  winked  again  at  old  Ned,  and  touched  his  pocket 
as  before. 
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''Mr.  Amtiy,  be  omet,"  said  Ned,  rather  complacently  thougli, 
<*  an'  let  daicent  Mrs.  Mulroony  go  on." 

"  *  Well,  then,'  says  he,  *  if  you  haven't  hair-soup,'  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say — makin'  his  own  fun  before  the  strangers — that  I 
ought  to  boil  my  yery  wig  to  plaise  him — ^my  front,  I  mane,  *  may 
be,^  says  he,  *  you  have  ox-taiL'  Well,  flesh  and  blood  could  hardly 
bear  that,  and  I  said  it  was  a  scandal  for  him  to  treat  an  industrious, 
unprojected  widow  in  such  a  way ;  *  if  you  want  a  dinner,  Mr.  Gray,' 
says  I, '  I  can  give  you  and  your  friends  a  jacketful  of  honest  corned 
beef  and  greens.'    Well,  my  dear " 

At  this  insinuating  expression  of  tenderness,  old  Ned,  aware,  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  kept  that  most  conyenient 
of  establishments,  an  eating-house,  cocked  his  night-cap,  with  great 
spirit  and  significance,  and  with  an  attempt  at  a  leer,  which,  firom 
tne  force  of  nabit,  made  him  look  upon  her  rather  as  the  criminal 
than  the  accuser,  he  said — ^*  It  was  scandalous,  Mrs.  Mulroony ;  and 
it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  unprotected,  ma'am ;  it's  a  pity,  too,  to  see 
sich  a  woman  as  you  are  without  somebody  to  take  care  of  her,  and 
especially  one  that  id  undherstand  swindnn'.  But  what  happened 
next,  ma'am  ?  "  * 

"Why,  my  dear — ^indeed,  1  owe  you  many  thanks  for  your 
kindness — ^you  see,  my  dear " — ^the  nignt-cap  here  seemed  to  moye 
and  erect  itself  instinctively — "  this  fellow  turns  round,  and  says 
to  the  other  four  skips — ^^ Gentlemen,'  says  he,  'could  you  conde 
—condescend,'  I  think  it  was — ^yes — *  could  you  condescend  to  dine 
upon  corn-beef  and  greens  ? '  They  said  not,  unless  it  would 
oblige  him ;  and  then  he  said  it  wasn't  to  oblige  him,  but  to  sarve 
the  nouse  he  did  it.  So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  filled 
themselves  with  my  victuals,  drank  seven  tumbfers  of  punch  each, 
kept  playin'  cards  the  whole  night,  and  then  feU  a  fightin' — 
smashed  glass,  delf,  and  everything;  and  when  it  was  momin', 
slipped  out,  one  by  one,  till  I  caught  my  skip  here,  the  last  of 
them " 

"  Scamp,  Mrs.  Roony ;  a  gentleman  scamp,  known  to  every  one 
as  a  most  respectable  charBCter  on  town." 

**  When  I  caught  him  going  off  without  payment,  he  fairly  laughed 
in  my  face,  and  offered  to  toss  me." 

"  Oh,  the  villain ! "  said  Ned ;  "  I  only  wish  I  had  been  there,  Mrs. 
Mulroony,  and  you  wouldn't  have  wanted  what  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
do  want — a  protector.  The  villain,  to  go  to  toss  such  a  woman — ^to 
go  to  take  such  scandalous  liberties !  Go  on,  ma'am — go  on,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Mulroony." 

I*  Well,  my  dear,  he  offered,  as  I  said,  to  toss  me  for  it — double  or 
quits — and  when  I  wouldn't  stand  that,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  allow 
him  to  kiss  it  in,  at  so  many  kisses  a-day ;  but  I  told  him  that  coin 
wouldn't  pass  wid  me." 

•*He's  a  swindler,  ma'am;  no  doubt  of  it,  and  you'll  never  be 
safe  till  you  have  some  one  to  protect  you  that  understands  swin- 
dlin*  and  imposition.  Well,  ma'am — ^well,  my  dear  ma'am,  what 
next  ?  " 


a 


"  Why,  he  then  attempted  to  escape ;  but  as  I  happened  to  have 
stout  ladle  in  my  hand,  I  thought  a  good  basting  wouldn't  do 
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him  any  harm,  and  while  I  was  kyin'  on  him  two  sailors  came  in,  and 
they  took  him  out  of  my  hands.^ 

*^  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  you  ought  to  say,  Mrs. 
Mulroony." 

"  So  ne  and  they  fought,  and  smashed  another  lot  of  glass,  and 
then  I  sent  out  and  charged  him  on  the  watch.  Oh,  murdher  sheery 
— to  think  the  way  my  beautiful  beef  and  greens  went ! " 

Here  Mr.  Ambrose,  approaching  Mrs.  Mulroony,  whispered — 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Mulroony,  rememoer  one  word — futurity  ;  heir 
apparent — ^heir  direct ;  so  be  moderate,  and  a  short  time  will  place 
you  in  easy  circumstances.  The  event  that's  coming  will  oe  a 
stumier." 

**  What's  that  he's  savin'  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mulroony  ?  "  asked 
Ned ;  "  don't  listen  to  hun,  he'll  only  soodher  and  palaver  you.  I'll 
take  your  charge,  and  lock  him  up." 

"  Darby,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  now  approaching  that  worthy,  "  a  single 
word  with  you — we  understand  one  another — ^I  intended  to  bribe  old 
Ned,  the  villain  ;  but  you  shall  have  it" 

"  Very  good,  it's  a  bargain,"  replied  the  virtuous  Darby ;  "  fork 
out" 

'*  Here,  then,  is  ten  shillings,  and  bring  me  out  of  it" 

Darby  privately  pocketed  the  money,  and  moving  towards  Ned, 
whispered  to  him — **  Don't  take  the  charge  for  a  few  minutes.  I'U 
fleece  them  both.  Amby  has  given  me  half-a-crown ;  another  j&om 
her,  and  then  half  and  half  between  us.  Mrs.  Mulroony,  a  word 
withyou.    Listen — do  you  wish  to  succeed  in  this  business  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  not  ?  " 

**  Well,  then,  if  you  do,  sHp  me  five  shillings,  or  you're  dished,  like 
one  of  your  own  dmners,  and  that  Amby  Gray  will  shoe  you  to  pieces. 
Ned's  ms  friend  at  heart,  I  tell  you." 

"  Well,  but  you'll  see  me  rightified  ?  " 

**  Hand  the  money,  ma'am ;  do  you  know  who  you're  speaking  to  ? 
The  senior  of  the  office." 

On  receiving  the  money,  the  honest  senior  whispers  to  the  honest 
ofiicer  of  the  night — "  A  crown  from  both,  that  is,  half  from  each ; 
and  now  act  as  you  like ;  but  if  you  take  the  widow's  charge,  we'll 
have  a  free  plate,  at  all  events,  whenever  we  call  to  see  her,  you 
know." 

Honest  Ned,  feeling  indignant  that  he  was  not  himself  the  direct 
recipient  of  the  bribes,  and  also  anxious  to  win  favor  in  the  widow's 
eyes,  took  the  charge  af^ainst  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  very  soon  locked 
up,  with  the  **  misceUames,"  in  the  blacdc  hole,  until  bail  could  be 
procured. 

On  finding  that  matters  had  gone  against  him.  Gray,  who,  although 
unaffected  in  speech,  was  yet  rather  tipy,  assumed  a  look  of  singular 
importance,  as  if  to  console  himseli  for  the  degradation  he  was 
about  to  undergo ;  he  composed  his  face  into  an  expression  that  gave 
a  ludicrous  travestie  of  dignity. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  solemn  swagger,  nodding  his  head  from 
side  to  side  as  he  spoke,  in  order  to  impress  what  he  uttered  with 
a  more  mysterious    emphasis — '^you  are  all  acting  in   ignorance. 
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iraite  80 ;  Kttle  you  know  who  the  person  is  that's  before  you ;  but  it 
aoesn't  signify — I  am  somebody,  at  all  events." 

"A  gentleman  in  disguise,"  said  a  voice  from  the  black  hole. 
"  You'll  find  some  of  your  friends  here." 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  fellow — ^you  are  perfectly  right ; "  said 
Ambrose,  nodding  with  drunken  gravity,  as  before ;  "  high  olood  runs 
in  my  veins,  and  time  will  soon  tell  that ;  I  shall  stand  and  be  re- 
turned for  the  town  of  Ballytrain,  as  soon  as  there  comes  a  dissolu- 
tion ;  Fm  bent  on  that." 

**  Bravo !  hurra !  a  very  proper  member  you'll  make  for  it,"  from 
the  black  hole. 

"  And  I  shall  have  the  Augean  stables  of  these  corrupt  offices  swept, 
of  their  filth.     Ned,  the  scoundrel,  shall  be  sent  to  the  right  about ; 
Mr.  Darby,  for  his  honesty,  shall  have  each  wrist  embraced  by  a 
namesake." 

Here  he  was  shoved  by  Garvy,  the  watchman,  head  foremost  into 
the  black  hole,  after  having  received  an  impulse  from  behind,  kindly 
intended  to  facilitate  his  ingress,  which,  notwithstanding  his  drunken 
ambition,  the  boast  of  his  msh  blood,  and  mighty  promises,  was  made 
with  extraordinary  want  of  dignity. 

Although  we  have  described  tms  scene  nearly  in  consecutive  order, 
without  the  breaks  and  interruptions  which  took  place  whilst  it  pro- 
ceeded, yet  the  reader  shoula  imagine  to  himself  the  outrage, 
the  yelling,  the  clamor,  the  by-battles,  and  scurrilous  contests  in 
the  lowest  description  of  blackguardism  with  which  it  was  gar- 
nished; thus  causing  it  to  occupy  at  least  four  times  the  period 
we  have  ascribed  to  it.  The  simple-minded  priest,  who  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  such  an  exhibition,  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was 
asleep  or  awake,  and  sometimes  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not 
some  terrible  phantasm  by  which  he  was  startled  and  oppressed. 
The  horrible  impress  of  naked  and  hardened  vilkny — the  ught  and 
mirthful  delirium  of  crime — ^the  wanton  manifestations  of  vice,  in  all 
its  shapes,  and  the  unblushing  front  of  debauchery  and  profligacy — 
constituted,  when  brought  together  in  one  hideous  group,  a  sight 
which  made  his  heart  groan  for  human  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  corruption  of  human  law  on  the  other. 

"  The  contamination  of  vice  here,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  so  con- 
centrated and  deadly,  that  innocence  or  virtue  could  not  long  resist 
its  influence.    Alas !  alas !  " 

Old  Dunphy  now  made  his  appearance ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  shake  handfs  with  the  priest,  when  he  heard  himself  addressed  from 
between  the  bars  of  Gray's  limbo,  with  the  words — 

"  I  say,  old  Corbet,  or  Dunphy,  or  whatever  the  devil  they  call  you ; 
here's  a  relation  of  yours  by  the  mother's  side  only,  you  old  dog — 
mark  that ;  here  I  am,  Ambrose  Gray,  a  gentleman  m  disguise,  as 
you  well  know ;  and  I  want  you  to  bail  me  out." 

"  An'  a  respectable  way  you  ax  it,"  said  Dunphy,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  looking  at  him  through  the  bars. 

"Respect!  What  to  a  beggarly  old  huckster  and  kidnapper! 
Why,  you  penurious  slicer  of  musty  bacon — ^you  iniquitous  dealer 
in  light  weights— what  respect  are  you  entitled  to  from  me  ?    You 
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know  who  I  am — and  you  must  bail  me.  Otherwise  never  expect, 
when  the  time  comes,  that  I  shall  recognize  you  as  a  base  relative,  or 
suffer  you  to  show  your  ferret  face  in  my  presence." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  bitterly ;  "  the  blood  is  in  you.** 

**  Right,  my  old  potatomonger ;  as  true  as  gospel,  and  a  great  deal 
truer.    The  blood  is  in  me." 

**  Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  blood  of  the  oppressor — ^the  blood 
of  the  villain — the  blood  of  the  unjust  tyrant  is  m  you,  and  nothing 
else.  If  you  had  his  power,  you'd  be  what  he  is,  and  may  be,  worse, 
if  the  thing  was  possible.  Now,  listen  ;  111  make  the  words  you  just 
said  to  me  the  bitterest  and  blackest  to  yourself  that  you  ever  spoke. 
That's  the  last  information  I  have  for  you ;  and  as  I  know  that  you're 
just  where  you  ought  to  be,  among  the  companions  you  are  fit  for, 
there  I  leave  you." 

He  then  turned  towards  the  priest,  and  left  Gray,  to  get  bail  where 
he  might. 

When  Skipton,  the  messenger,  who  returned  with  Dunphy,  or 
Corbet,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  him,  entered  the  watchhouse,  he 
drew  Darby  aside,  and  held  some  private  conversation  with  him,  of 
which  it  was  evident  that  Corbet  was  the  subject,  firom  the  significant 
glances  which  each  turned  upon  him  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  man,  recognizing  the  priest  rather  by  his 
voice  than  his  appearance,  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  officers  of 
justice  that  they  were  completely  mistaken  m  the  individual.  The 
latter  had  briefly  mentioned  to  him  the  circumstance  and  cause  of 
his  arrest. 

"  I  want  you,"  said  the  priest,  "  to  go  to  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  di- 
rectly, and  tell  him  that  I  nave  his  money  and  pistols  quite  safe,  and 
that  I  was  on  my  way  up  to  town  with  them,  when  this  unpleasant 
mistake  took  place." 

"  I  will,  your  reverence,"  said  he,  "  without  loss  of  time.  I  see," 
he  added,  addressing  Darby  and  the  others,  **  that  you  have  made  a 
mistake  here." 

"  What  mistake,  my  good  man  ?  "  asked  Darby. 

"  Why,  simply,  that  instead  of  a  robber,  you  have  been  sharp 
enough  to  take  up  a  most  respectable  Catnolic  clergyman  from 
Ballytrain." 

"  What,"  said  Darby,  "  a  Popish  priest !  Curse  me,  but  that's  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  other  thing.  No  Papist  is  allowed,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  felony,  to  carry  arms,  and  here  is  a  Popish  priest 
travelling  with  pistols.  The  other  thing,  Skipton,  was  only  for  the 
magistrates,  but  this  is  a  government  afto*." 

"  He  may  be  Finnerty,  after  all,"  replied  Skipton,  aside ;  "  this  old 
fellow  is  no  authority  as  to  his  identity,  as  you  may  guess  from  what 
I  told  you." 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  Darby,  "  we  shall  soon  know  which  he  is 
— spriest  or  robber ;  but  I  hope,  for  our  own  sakes,  he'll  prove  a  priest 
on  our  hands.  At  any  rate  the  magistrates  are  now  in  the  office,  and 
it's  full  time  to  bring  nis  reverence  up." 

Corbet,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  to  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  with 
his  reverence's  message,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  prisoner, 
strongly  guarded,  was  conducted  to  the  police  office. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE  FOLICOS  OFFICE — SIR  SPIGOT  SPUTTER  AND  MB.  COKE— AN  UN- 
FORTUNATE TRANSLATOR — ^DECISION  IN  "  A  LAW  CASE." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  the  history  of  occurrences  that  are 
calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  sorrow,  not  unmingled  with  disgust, 
or  to  describe  scenes  that  must  necessarily  lower  our  estimate  of 
both  man  and  woman.  On  the  bench  sat  two  magistrates,  of  whom 
we  may  say  that,  from  ignorance  of  law,  want  of  temper,  and  im- 
penetrable stupidity,  the  whole  circle  of  commerdal  or  professional 
ufe  could  not  produce  a  pair  more  signally  unqualified  for  the  im- 

gortant  offices  they  occupied.  One  of  them,  named  Sputter,  Sir 
pigot  Sputter,  was  an  old  man,  with  a  red  face  and  perpetual  grin, 
wnose  white  hair  was  cropped  close ;  but  in  compensaticm  for  this 
he  wore  powder  and  a  queue,  so  that  his  head,  except  in  yiyadty 
of  motion,  might  not  inappropriately  be  compared  to  an  overgrown 
tadpole  struff^ing  to  get  uee  firom  his  shoulders,  and  escape  to  the 
nearest  marsn.  He  also  wore  a  &lse  eye,  which  gave  him  a  peren- 
nial blink  that  was  sadly  at  variance  with  magisterial  dignitv. 
Indeed  the  consequences  of  it  were  sometimes  ludicrous  enough. 
When,  for  instance,  one  of  those  syrens  who  perambulate  our 
fiishionable  streets  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  happened  to  be 
brought  up  to  answer  some  charge  that  came  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Sir  Spigot's  custom  always  was  to  put  his  glass  to  me  safe 
eye,  and  peer  at  her  in  the  aock ;  which  act,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  grin  and  the  droop  of  the  glass  eye,  seemed  to  the 
spectators  as  if  ne  and  she  understood  each  other,  and  that  the 
wink  in  question  was  a  kind  of  telegraphic  despatch  sent  to  let  her 
know  that  she  had  a  friend  on  the  bench.  Sir  Spigot  was  d^,  too, 
a  felicitous  circmnstance,  which  gave  him  peculiar  racility  in  the  de- 
cision of  his  cases. 

The  name  of  his  brother  on  the  bench  was  Coke,  who  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  what  is  termed  the  law  ma^trate.  It  is  enough, 
however,  to  say,  that  he  was  a  thin  man,  with  a  long  dull  face,  a 
dull  eye,  a  dull  tongue,  a  dull  ear,  and  a  dull  brain.  His  talents 
for  ambiguity  were  surprising,  and  it  always  required  a  hint  from 
the  senior  of  the  office,  Darby,  to  enable  him  to  understand  his  oikh 
decisions.  This,  however,  was  not  without  some  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  the  individuals  before  him ;  as  it  often  happened,  that 
when  he  seemed  to  have  committed  some  hardened  offender,  after 
the  inffiction  of  a  long,  laborious,  obscure  harangue,  he  has  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  discharged.  And,  on  the  contrary,  when 
some  innocent  individual  heard  with  deHght  the  sentence  of  the 
court  apparently  in  his  &,vor,  judge  of  what  he  must  have  felt 
on  findmg  himself  sent  off  to  Newgate,  Kilmainham,  or  the  Peni- 
tentiary. In  this  instance,  however,  the  advantage  to  the  public 
was  nearly  equal ;  for  if  the  guilty  escaped  in  one  case,  so  did  the 
innocent  in  another.  Here  now  is  where  Darby  became  useful; 
for  Darby,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  style,  and  with  his 
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meaning,  when  he  had  any,  always  interpeted  his  decisions  to  him, 
and  told  him  in  a  whisper,  or  on  a  shp  of  paper,  whether  he  had 
connoted  the  prisoner,  or  not. 

We  shall  detail  one  case  which  occmred  this  morning.  It  hap- 
pened that  an  amiable  and  distinguished  literary  gentleman,  an 
LL.D.,  and  a  barrister,  had  lost  from  his  library  a  book  on  which 
he  placed  great  value,  and  he  fimnd  this  book  on  a  stall  not  -very 
fitr  n*om  the  office.  On  seeing  the  volume  he  naturally  claimed  it, 
and  the  woman  who  had  received  it  from  the  thief,  who  was  a  servant, 
refused  to  give  it  up,  unless  the  money  she  had  paid  for  it  were 
returned  to  her.     Neither  would  the  wretch  disclose  the  name  of  the 

thief,  but  snapped  her  fingers  in  Br.  A 's  fiiee,  saying,  she 

defied  him,  and  that  he  could  only  bring  her  before  Mr.  Coke, 
who,  she  knew  very  well,  would  see  justice  done  her.  She  lived  by 
buying  books,  she  said,  and  by  sellmg  books ;  and  as  he  lived  by 
wnting  books,  she  thought  it  wasn't  handsome  of  him  to  insult  the 
profession  by  bringing  such  a  blackguard  charge  against  them  in  her 
name. 

He  summoned  her,  however,  and  the  case  was  one  of  thc^first 
called  on  the  morning  in  question.  The  receiver  of  the  stolen  book 
came  forward,  with  much  assurance,  as  defendant,  and  modest  Dr. 

A as  plaintiff;  when  Sir  ISpigot,  putting  his  glass  to  his  eye, 

and  looking  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  his  wink  and  grin  as 
usual,  said  to  Darby : 

«  What  is  this  man  here  for  ?  "  , 

"  lt*8  a  law  case,  your  worship,"  replied  the  senior  officer. 

Coke,  who  sat  solemn  and  silent,  looked  at  the  doctor,  and  said : 

**  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  case  ?    Please  to  state  it" 

The  case,  being  a  ver}'  plain  and  brief  one,  was  soon  stated,  the 
woman's  reply  was  then  heard,  after  which  Mr.  Coke  looked  graver 
than  before,  and  proceeded  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : 

**  This  is  a  case  of  deep  interest  to  that  important  portion  of  the 
bibliopolist  profession  who  vend  their  wares  on  stalls." 

**  Thank  your  worship,''  said  the  woman,  with  a  courtesy. 

♦*  This  most  respectable  body  of  persons,  the  bo<^sellers — [another 
curtsey  from  the  woman] — are  divided  into  several  classes;  first, 
those  who  sell  books  in  large  and  splendid  shops ;  next,  those  who 
sell  them  in  shops  of  less  pretension ;  thirdly,  those  who  sell  them  on 
stalls  in  thorougn&res,  and  at  the  comers  of  streets ;  fourthly,  those 
who  carry  them  in  baskets,  and  who  pass  from  place  to  place,  and 
combine  with  the  booksielling  business  l^at  of  flying  stationer ;  and 
fifthly,  those  who  do  not  seu  them  at  all,  but  only  read  them ;  and 
as  those  who  read,  unless  they  steal  or  borrow,  must  purchase,  I 
accordingly  class  them  as  booksellers  indirectly,  inasmucn  as  if  they 
don't  seu  bo^s  themselves,  they  cause  others  to  do  so.  For  this 
reason  it  is  evident  that  every  man  living,  and  woman  too,  capable  of 
readh^  a  book,  is  a  bookseller ;  so  that  society  at  large  is  nothing 
but  one  great  bookselling  firm. 

*' Having  thus  established  the  immense  extent  and  importance 
oi  the  busmess,  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  before 
us.  To  steal  a  book  is  not  in  every  case  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  libel,  nt^  against  the  law  of  arson,  nor  against  t&  law  oC 
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It  U  not  onr  intention  to  detail  the  history  of  oi 

calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  sorrow,  not  unminglcd  n 
or  to  detcribe  acenei  that  must  necessarily  lower  out  > 
both  man  and  woman.     On  the  beach  sat  two  magistiuii. 
we  may  say  'hft,  from  ignorance  of  law,  want  ot  ti'tiij 
penetrable   stupidity,  the  whole  circle  of  commercial  oi 
lib  could  not  produce  a  pair  more  signally  unqualifiiil 
portaut  offices  they  occupied.     One   of  tliem,  uamcd 
Smgot  Sputter,  was  an  old  man,  with  a  red  face  and  ;. 
WDose  white  tuir  was  cropped  close;  but  in  oompcii- 
he  wore  powder  and  a  queue,  so  that  his  head,  c.\(< , 
of  motion,  might  not  iuapproprialely  be  compared  I'l 
tadpole  sUMggliug  to  get  tree  from  bis  shouldcTH,  ni" 
nearest  marSL     He  sJso  wore  a  felse  eye,  nhicli  ;r' 
Dial    blink   that   was    sadly   at  variance   with   nv.<:' 
Indeed  the  consequences  of  it  were  sometimes   ' 
When,  for    instance,  one   of   those   syrens   m1!<< 
feshionable  streets  ailer  the  sun  has  gone  iIla, 
brought  up  to  answer  some  charge  that  earn, 
tiaa,  ^  Spigot's  oustoDi  always  was  to  put 
eye,  and  peer  at  her  in  the  dock ;  which  .<< 
nection  with  the  erin  and  tJie  droop  of  ihu  . 
Bpectalors  as  if  ne  and  she  underxtood  >,. 
wink  in  questbn  was  a  kind  of  teleerajiliii 
know  that  she  had  a  triend  on  the  Mucli. 
a  fyidtous  circumstance,  which  gave  hii" 
cision  of  bis  cases. 

The  name  of  his  brother  on  the  '■'■" 
the  capadty  of  what  is  termed  tli'    ' 
however,  to  say,  that  he  was  a   '■'. 
dull  eye,  a  dull  tongue,  a  duil  i 
jnlnguity  were  surpriBidf;,  ... 
'  ■'       ■"  e,  Dai-b>. 


a  OF  BILLITBAIN. 


'.  liuen  beloagjng  to  ths  altar )  but  the  did 
ocl  on  her  part  no  eotadaimaeta  aoi  inlen:- 


'  mion  Sleek'a  own  prindples,  if  the  -c 
■I'd  fiin  duty,  the  voman  would  h&ve  heen  under 
■■■7  the  Bible  at  all;  and  that,  consequently,  in  a 
■f.  the  theft,  if  theft  it  could  be  called,  was  not 
'  woman,  but  that  of  the  miiiiiter  himself,  who  had 
'  roper  instructions.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  min- 
'<>  uie  old  woman,  and  not  that  of  the  old  woman 
1  be  minister  j  hut,  perhaps,  had  the  woman  been 
■line,  the  minister  might  have  administered  conwv 

Skek  here  made  a  long  speech  about  religion. 
If  ant  with  insulting;  he  regretted  that  a  false 
<  uled  some  of  those  stringent  but  wholesome 
1  enacted  for  liie  preservation  of  holy ,  thingn, 
II.'  that  thia  sacrilegiouB  old  wretch  could  not  be 
I  i,Le.  He  did  not  envy  Mb  learned  fnend  the 
i:    for  religion  that    ran  through  bis  whole  ar- 

tnd  smiled,  and    replied    that,  in  bis  opinion, 

...V  poor  woman  otight  to  be  brou^t  to  was  a 

Iwsys  wished  to  see  the  law  admmister^  with 

surprised  at  hearing  such  a  carnal  argument 
nee  of  such  a  crime,  and  concluded  by  preadng 
ushment  the  law  could  inflict  against  this  most 
vho — and  he  dared  even  Kant  nimself  to  deny 
re  that  court  as  an  old  offender  \  he  therefore 
tion  against  a  person  who  had  acted  so  flagrantly 

I     <.ould  not  or  ought  not  to  be  convicted.     Tbii 
I  '.liual  property;  it  was  that  of  a  pariah  that  con- 
'  '  en  thousand  inhabitants.     Now,  if  any  in- 
big  right  of  property  in  the  Bible,  and  she 
letress  as  well  as  any  of  them,  the  amount  would 
/  current  coin  of  the  realm,  consequently  there 
ibot  of  property  for  the  value  of  which  a  convio- 

however,"  added  Mr.  Coke,  "that  the  abstract 
iportant  case  runs  to  about  five  hundred 
ipitulate  Judge  Nodwell's  charge,  which 
brilliant  spedmen  of  l^al  acumen  and 

at  the  jury,  uid  his   lordship,  is   a  case  of 
eulty,  and   I  oaimot  help  admiring  the   we- 
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gular  talent  and  high  principles  cUspiayed  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  both  sides,  who  so  ably  argued  it  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that  no  consciousness  of  religious  ignorance,  no  privation  of  religious 
knowledge,  could  ever  induce  my  learned  friend  Sleek  to  commit 
such  a  theft.  Rather  than  do  so,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  con- 
scientious enough  to  pass  through  the  world  without  any  reli- 
gion at  all  As  it  is,  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  great  light  in 
that  respect " 

^  *  He  would  be  a  burning  light,  too,  my  lord,'  observed  Kant. 

"  No ;  his  reverence  for  3ie  Bible  is  too  great,  too  sincere  to  pro- 
line it  by  such  vulgar  perusal  as  it  may  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  that  destitute  old  woman,  who  probably  thumbed  it  day  and 
night,  without  regard  either  to  dog^iars  or  Innding,  or  a  ccmsidera- 
tion  of  how  she  was  treating  the  property  of  the  parish.  The 
(act,  however,  gentlemen,  seems  to  be,  tnat  the  old  woman  either 
altogether  forgot  the  institutions  of  society,  or  resolved  society  itself 
in  her  own  mind  into  first  principles.  Kow,  g^tlemen,  we  cannot 
go  behind  first  principles,  neitner  can  we  go  belund  the  old  woman. 
We  must  keep  her  before  us,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
Bible  so.  It  nas  been  found,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  sell,  pledge, 
bestow,  or  otherwise  make  the  book  subservient  to  her  temporal  or 
corporal  wants,  as  Mr.  Bant  very  ingeniously  argued.  Neither  did 
she  take  it  to  place  in  her  library — ^for  she  had  no  library ;  nor  for 
ostentation  in  ner  hall — for  she  had  no  hall,  as  my  pious  friend 
Counsellor  Sleek  has.  But,  gentlemen,  even  if  this  old  woman  by 
reading  the  Bible  learned  to  repent,  and  felt  conversion  of  heart, 
you  are  not  to  infer  that  the  act  wUch  brought  her  to  grace  and 
repentance  may  not  have  been  a  hardened  violation  of  the  law. 
Beware  of  liiis  error,  gentlemen.  The  old  woman  by  stealing  this 
Bible  may  have  repented  her  of  her  sins,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  your 
business,  gentlemen,  to  make  her  repent  of  the-  law  also.  The  law 
is  as  great  a  source  of  repentance  as  the  Bible  any  day,  and,  I  am 
proua  to  say,  has  causea  more  human  tears  to  be  shed,  and  bit- 
terer ones,  too,  than  the  Word  of  God  ever  did.  Even  although 
justified  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  woman 
IS  to  escape  here.  It  is  the  €U^,  and  not  the  hearif  that  the  law 
deals  with.  The  purity  of  her  motives,  her  repentance,  are  nothing 
to  the  law ;  but  the  law  is  everything  to  the  person  in  whom  they 
operate ;  because,  although  the  heart  may  be  innocent,  the  individual 
person  must  be  punishea.  A  penitent  heart,  or  a  consciousness  of 
the  pardon  of  Grod,  are  not  fit  considerations  for  a  jury-box.  You 
are,  therefore,  to  exclude  the  motive,  and  to  take  nothing  into  con- 
sideration but  the  act;  for  it  is  only  that  by  which  the  law  has 
been  violated. 

'*'But  is  there  no  such  thing  as  mercy,  my  lordP'  asked  a 
juror. 

^In  the  administiation  of  the  law  there  is  such  a  fietioiv— a 
beautiful  negation,  mdeed— but  we  know  that  Justice  always  holds 
the  first  place,  and  when  she  is  satisfied,  then  we  call  in  Mercy. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  wholesome  practice  and  constitutional  spirit 
of  British  law.  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  rendered  you  every  assist- 
ance in  my  power.    If  you  tmnk  this  old  woman  guilty,  you  will 
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find  accordingly ;  if  not,  you  will  give  her  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in 
her  &yor  which  you  may  entertain. 

**  The  woman/'  continued  Coke,  **  was  convicted,  and  here  follows 
the  sentence  of  the  judge." 

"  Martha  Dotinghed — you  have  been  convicted  by  the  verdict  of 
twelve  as  intelligent  and  respectable  gentlemen  as  I  ever  saw  in  a 
jury-box ;  convicted,  I  am  sorrj'  to  say,  very  properly,  of  a  most 
neinous  crime,  that  of  attempting  to  worii  out  your  salvation  in  an 
improper  manner — to  wit,  by  making  illegally  free  with  the  Word  of 
God. 

"  *  In  troth,  my  lord,'  replied  the  culprit,  *the  Word  of  God  is  be- 
come so  scarce  now-a-days,  that  unless  one  steals  it,  they  have  but  a 
poor  chance  of  cmiing  by  it  honestly,  or  hearing  it  at  alL' 

"You  have  been  convicted,  I  say,  notwithstanding  a  most  able 
defence  by  your  counsel,  who  omitted  no  argument  that  could 
prove  available  for  your  acquittal;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from 
your  own  lips,  that  you  are  in  no  degree  penitent  for  the  crime 
you  have  committed.  You  say,  the  Word  of  God  is  scarce  now- 
a-days — ^but  that  &et,  imhappy  woman,  only  aggravates  your  guilt — 
for  m  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Word  of  God,  so  is  its 
value  increased — and  we  all  kqiow  that  the  greater  the  value  of  that 
which  is  stolen,  the  deeper,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  the  crime  of  the 
thief.  Had  you  not  given  utterance  to  those  impaiitent  expres- 
sions, the  court  would  have  been  anxious  to  deal  merdfully  wiUi 
you.  As  it  is,  I  tell  you  to  prepare  for  the  heaviest  punishment 
it  can  inflict,  which  is,  that  you  be  compelled  to  read  some  one  of 
the  Commentaries  upon  the  Book  you  have  stolen,  once,  at  least, 
before  you  die,  should  you  live  so  long,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on 
you! 

"  Here  the  prisoner  fell  into  strong  hysterics,  and  was  taken  away 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the  dock. 

"  Now,"  proceeded  Cc^e,  closing  the  ponderous  tome, "  I  read 
this  case  from  a  feeling  that  it  bears  very  strongly  upon  that  before 
us.  Saponificus,  the  learned  and  animated  dvihui,  in  his  reply  to 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  *  Kigmarolius  de  Libris  priggatis,'  com- 
monly called  his  Essay  on  Stolen  Books,  asserts  that  there  never 
yet  was  a  book  printed  but  was  more  or  less  stolen;  and  society, 
he  argues,  in  no  shape,  in  none  of  its  classes — neither  in  the  prison, 
lock-up,  blackhole,  or  penitentiary — ^presents  us  with  such  a  set  of 
impemtents  and  irreclaimable  thieves  as  those  who  write  books. 
Theft  is  their  profession,  and  gets  them  the  dishonest  bread  by 
which  they  live.  These  may  always  read  the  eighth  commandment 
by  leaving  the  negative  out,  and  then  take  it  in  an  injunctive 
sense.  Such  perscms,  in  prosecuting  another  for  stealing  a  book, 
cannot  come  mto  court  with  clean  hands.  Felons  in  literature, 
therefore,  appear  here  with  a  very  bad  grace  in  prosecuting  others 
for  the  very  crime  which  they  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting." 

**  But,  your  worship,"  said  Br.  A ,  "  this  charge  against  authors 

09imot  apply  to  me ;  ih^  bqok  v\  question  is  a  tran^ation." 

♦*  Pooh ! "  exclaimed  Coke,  Qtily  a  translation !  But  even  so,  has  it 
notes  or  comments  ?  " 

22* 
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♦*  It  has  your  worship ;  but  they " 

"And,  sir,  could  you  declare  solemnly,  that  there  is  nothing 
stolen  in  the  notes  and  comments,  or  introduction,  if  there  is 
any?" 

The  doctor,  «  Ehem !  hem ! " 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,"  proceeded  Coke,  "  here  have  1  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  giving  such  a  profound  decision  upon  a  mere  transla- 
tion!!!   Who  IS  the  translator?" 

*<  I  am  myself,  your  worship ;  in  this  case  I  am  both  plaintiff  and 
translator." 

**  That,  however,"  said  Coke,  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  **  makes 
the  case  against  you  still  worse." 

**  But,  your  worship,  there  is  no  case  against  me*  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  am  plaintiff  and  translator ;  and,  with  great  respect,  I 
don't  think  vou  have  yet  given  any  decision  whatever." 

« I  have  decided,  sir,"  replied  Coke,  "  and  taken  the  case,  I  read  for 
you,  as  a  precedent" 

^  But  in  that  case,  your  worship,  the  woman  was  convicted." 

"  And  so  she  is  in  this,  sir,"  replied  Coke.  **  Officer,  put  Biddy 
Corcoran  forward.  Biddy  Corcoran,  you  are  an  old  woman,  which, 
indeed,  is  evident  from  the  nature  ai  your  offence,  and  have  been 
convicted  of  the  egregious  foUy  of  purchasing  a  translation,  which 
this  gentleman  says,  was  compiled  or  got  up  by  himself.  This  is  con- 
duct which  the  court  cannot  overlook,  inasmuch  as  if  it  were  per- 
sisted in,  we  might,  Gbd  help  us,  become  inundated  with  translations. 
I  am  against  translations — ^I  have  ever  been  against  them,  and  I 
shall  ever  be  against  them.  They  are  immoral  in  themselves,  and 
render  the  same  injury  to  literature  that  persons  of  loose  morals 
do  to  society.  In  general,  they  are  nothing  short  of  a  sacrilegious 
profanation  of  the  dead,  and  I  would  almost  as  soon  see  the  ghost 
of  a  departed  friend  as  the  translation  of  a  defunct  author,  for  they 
bear  the  same  relation.  The  re^ar  translator,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  literary  ghoul,  who  hves  upon  the  mangled  carcasses 
oi  the  departed — a  mere  sackem-up,  wno  didnters  the  dead,  and 
sells  their  remains  for  money.  You,  sir,  might  have  been  better 
and  more  honestly  employed  than  in  wasting  your  time  upon  a 
translation.  These  are  works  that  no  men  or  class  of  men,  except 
bishops,  chandlers,  and  pastrycooks,  ought  to  have  anything  to  do 
with;  and  as  you,  I  presume,  are  not  a  bishop,  nor  a  chandler, 
nor  a  pastrycook,  I  recommend  you  to  spare  your  coimtrj^en  in 
future.  Biddy  Corcoran,  as  the  court  is  determined  to  punish  you 
severely,  the  penalty  against  you  is,  that  you  be  compelled  to 
read  tne  translation  in  question  once  a  week  for  the  next  three 
months.  I  had  intended  to  send  you  to  the  tread-mill  for  the 
same  space  of  time :  but,  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  nature 
of  jrour  offence,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  visit  you  with  a  much  severer 
punishment." 

"  That,  your  worship,"  replied  the  translator,  "  is  no  punishment  at 
all ;  instead  of  that,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  read  my  translation,  and 
as  you  have  pronounced  her  to  be  guilty,  it  goes  in  the  very  teeth  of 
your  decision." 

"  What— what— what  kind  of  language  is  this,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed 
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Sir  Spigot  Sputter.    "  This  is  disrespect  to  the  court,  nr.    In  the 
teeth  of  his  decision !    His  worship's  decision,  sir,  has  no  teeth." 

'*  Indeed,  on  second  thoughts,  I  think  not,  sir,"  replied  the  indig- 
nant wit  and  translator ;  '*  it  is  indeed  a  very  toothless  dedsion,  and 
exceedingly  appropriate  in  passing  sentence  upon  an  old  woman  in  the 
same  state." 

"Eh— eh,"  said  Sir  Spigot,  "which  old  woman?  who  do  you 
mean,  sir  ?    Yourself  or  the  culprit  P    Eh  P  eh  ?  " 

"Your  worship  forgets  that  there  are  four  oi  us,"  replied  the 
translator. 

"Well,  sir!  well,  sir!  But  as  to  the  culprit — that  old  woman 
there— having  no  teeth,  that  is  not  her  fault,"  replied  Sir  Spigot; 
"  if  she  hassrt  teeth  she  has  gum  enough— «h !  ek !  you  must  admit 
that,  sir." 

"  You  all  appear  to  have  gum  enough,"  replied  the  wit,  "  and  noth- 
ing but  gum,  only  it  is  gum  arabic  to  me,  I  know." 

"  You  haye  treated  this  court  with  disrespect,  sir,"  said  Coke,  very 
solemnly ;  "  but  the  court  will  uphold  its  digni^.  In  the  mean  time 
you  are  fined  half-a-crown." 

"  But,  your  worship,"  whispered  Daihy,  **  this  is  the  celebrated  Dr. 
A ,  a  very  eminent  man." 

"  I  have  just  heard,  sir,"  proceeded  O^e,  "  from  the  senior  officer 
of  the  court,  that  you  are  a  very  eminent  man ;  it  may  be  so,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it  1  have  never  heard  your  name,  however,  nor  a 
syllable  of  your  literary  reputation,  before ;  but  as  it  seems  you  are 
an  eminent  man,  I  take  it  ror  granted  that  it  must  be  in  a  private  and 
confidential  way  among  yoiur  particular  friends.  I  will  fine  you,  how- 
ever, another  half-crown  for  the  eminence." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  doctor, "  I  have  heard  of  many 
*  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,'  but " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  P  "  said  Sir  Spigot  "  Another  insult ! 
You  asserted,  sir,  already,  that  Mr.  Coke's  decision  had  teeth " 

"  But  I  admitted  my  error,"  replied  the  other. 

"  And  now.  you  mean  to  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that  his  worship's 
saws  are  hand-saws.  You  are  fined  another  half-crown,  sir,  for  me 
hand-saw." 

"  And  another,"  said  Coke,  "for  the  gum  arabic.** 
.^    The  doctor  fearing  that  the  fines  would  increase  thick  and  three- 
fold, forthwith  paid  them  all,  and  retired  indignantly  from  the  court 

And  thus  was  the  author  of  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
translations  in  any  language,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  treated  by 
these  two  worthy  administrators  of  the  law.* 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  PBIEST  RETURNS  SIR  THOMAS'S  MONEY  AND  PISTOLS — A  BIT  OF 
CONTROVERSY — ^A  NEW  LIGHT  BEGINS  TO  APPEAR. 

Very  fortimately  for  the  priest  he  was  not  subjected  to  an  exami- 
nation before  these  worthies.      Sir  Thomas  Gourky,  having  heard 

♦  A  fact. 
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of  his  arrest  and  the  cause  of  it,  sent  a  note  with  his  compliments, 
to  request  that  he  might  be  conducted  directly  to  his  residence, 
together  with  his  pocketrbook  and  pistols,  assiuring  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  officers  had  committed  a  gross  mistake  as  to 
his  person. 

T)m  was  quite  sufficient,  and  ere  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes 
Father  M'Mahon,  accompanied  bv  Skipton  and  another  officer, 
found  himself  at  the  baronet's  hall-door.  On  entering  the  hall, 
Sir  Thomas  himself  was  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the  breakfast 
parlor  to  his  study  above  stairs,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Gibson, 
the  footman,  locdux^  at  the  same  time  pale,  nervous,  and  unsteady 
upon  his  limbs.  The  moment  Skipton  saw  him,  he  started,  and 
exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself  but  loud  enough  for  the  priest  to  hear 
him: 

'*  'Gad !  Tve  seen  him  before,  once  upon  a  time ;  and  well  I  re- 
member the  face,  for  it  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten.'' 

The  baronet,  on  looking  round,  saw  the  priest,  and  desired  him  to 
follow  them  to  his  study. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  now  place 
his  reverence  safely  in  your  hands ;  here,  too,  is  your  pocket-book  and 
pistols." 

''Hand  them  to  him,  sir," replied  the  baronet,  nodding  towards 
the  priest ;  ''  and  that  is  enough.'' 

"But,  Sir  Thomas " 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?    Have  you  not  done  your  duty  P  " 

**  I  hope  so,  sir ;  but  if  it  would  not  be  troublesome,  sir,  perhaps 
you  would  give  us  a  receipt ;  an  acknowledgment,  sur." 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  the  priest's  body,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  for  the 
pocket-book  and  pistols." 

"  If  I  were  a  little  stronger,"  replied  the  baronet,  in  an  angr}' voice, 
"  I  would  write  the  receipt  upon  your  own  body  with  a  strong  horse- 
whip ;  begone,  you  impudent  scoundrel !  " 

Skipton  turned  upon  him  a  bitter  and  vindictive  look,  and  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  very  well,  sir— come,  Tom,  you  are  witness  that  1  did 
my  duty." 

Sir  Thomas  on  entering  the  study  threw  himself  listlessly  on  a 
S0&,  and  desired  Gibson  to  retire. 

"  Take  a  seat,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Father  M'Mahon.  "  I  am 
far  from  well,  and  must  rest  a  little  before  I  speak  to  you ;  I  know  not 
what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  feel  all  out  of  sorts." 

He  then  drew  a  lon^  breath,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as 
if  to  recover  more  clearly  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  intellect.  His 
eyes,  fail  of  thought  not  uumingled  with  anxiety,  were  fixed  upon  the 
carpet,  and  he  seemed  for  a  time  wrapped  in  deep  and  painful  ab- 
straction. At  length  he  raised  himself  up,  and  drawing  his  breath 
apparently  with  more  freedom  began  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  implied  more  of  authority 
and  haughtiness  than  of  courtesy  or  gentlemanly  feeling  j  "  it  seems 
the  property  of  which  I  have  been  robbed  has  come  into  your  pos- 
session." 

"It  is  true,  sir;  and  allow  me  to  place  it  in  your  own  hands 
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exactly  as  I  got  it  1  took  the  precaution  to  seal  the  pocket-bode 
the  moment  it  was  returned  to  me,  and  although  it  was  for  a  short 
time  in  possession  of  the  officers  of  justice,  yet  it  is  untouched,  and 
the  seal  I  placed  on  it  unbroken.'' 

The  baronet's  hand,  as  he  took  the  pocket-book,  trembled  with  an 
agitation  which  he  could  not  repress,  although  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  subdue  it  ,*  his  eye  glittered  with  animation,  or  rather 
with  delight,  as  he  broke  the  seaL 

'*  It  was  very  prudently  and  correctly  done  of  you,  sir,  to  seal  up 
the  pocketrbook ;  very  well  done,  indeed :  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  so  far,  although  we  must  have  some  conversation  upon  the  mat- 
ter immediately." 

"  I  only  did  what,  as  a  Catholic  clergyman,  Sir  Thomas,  and  an 
honest  man,  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty." 

"  What — ^what — what's  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  baronet,  his  eye 
blazing  with  rage  and  disappointment  "  In  the  name  of  heU's  fire, 
sir,  what  is  this  ?  My  money  is  not  all  here !  There  is  a  note,  sir, 
a  one  pound  note  wanting ;  a  peculiar  note,  sir ;  a  marked  note ;  for 
J  always  put  a  marked  note  among  my  money,  to  provide  against  the 
contingency  of  such  a  robbery  as  I  sustained.  JPray,  sir,  what  has 
become  of  that  note?  I  say,  priest,  the  whole  pocket-book  ten 
times  multiplied,  was  not  worth  a  fig  compared  with  the  value  I 
placed  upon  that  note." 

<'How  much  did  you  lose,  Sir  Thomas?"  asked  the  priest 
calmly. 

*^  1  lost  sixty-nine  pounds,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  other,  **  would  it  not  be  well  to  see 
whether  that  sum  is  in  the  pocket-book.  You  have  not  yet  reckoned 
the  money." 

*^  The  note  I  speak  of  was  in  a  separate  compartment ;  in  a  difi^ 
ent  fold  of  the  book ;  apart  from  the  rest" 

**  But  perhaps  it  has  got  among  them  ?    Had  you  not  better  try, 

BUT?" 

**  True,"  replied  the  other ;  and  with  eeueer  and  trembling  hands 
he  examined  theji  note  by  note ;  but  not  finding  that  for  which  he 
sought,  he  stamped  with  rage,  and  dashing  the  pocket-book,  notes 
and  all,  against  the  floor,  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  approaching  the 
priest  with  the  white  frotii  of  passion  rising  fb  his  nps,  exclaimed, 
**  Hark  you,  priest,  if  you  do  not  produce  the  missing  note,  I  shall 
make  you  bitterly  repent  it!  You  know  where  it  is,  sir!  You 
could  understand  from  the  note  itself — "  He  paused,  however,  for 
he  felt  at  once  that  he  m^ht  be  treading  dangerous  ground  in  enter- 
ing into  particulars.  "  I  say,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  look  of 
menace  and  fury,  **  if  you  refuse  to  produce  the  note  I  speak  of,  or 
to  procure  it  for  me,  I  shall  let  you  know  to  your  cost  what  the 
power  of  British  law  can  effect" 

The  priest  i;ose  up  with  dignity,  his  cheek  heightened  with  that 
slight  tinge,  which  a  sense  of  unmerited  insult  and  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  integrity  render  natural  to  man — so  long  as  he  is  man. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  he  proceeded,  "  upon  your  conduct  and 
want  of  gentlemanly  temper  since  I  have  entered  this  apartment 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  comment;  but  I  need  not 
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tell  you  that  the  minister  of  God  is  received  in  Christian  socielj^  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office.** 

"Minister  of  the  devil,  sir,"  thundered  the  baronet;  "do  you 
think  that  I  shall  be  influenced  by  this  slavish  cant  ?  Where  is  the 
note  I  speak  of?  If  you  do  not  produce  it,  I  shall  consider  you  an 
accomphce  after  the  fact,  and  will  nold  you  responsible  as  such.  Re- 
member, you  are  but  a  Popish  priest" 

*<  That  IS  a  fact,  sir,  which  I  shall  always  recoUect  with  an  humble 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness ;  but  so  long  as  I  discharge  its  duties 
conscientiously  and  truly,  I  shall  also  recollect  it  with  honor.  Of 
the  note  you  allude  to  in  such  unbecoming  words,  I  know  nothing  • 
and  as  to  your  threats,  I  value  them  not." 

"  If  you  know  nothing  of  the  note,  sir,  you  do  certainly  of  the 
robber." 

"  I  do.  Sir  Thomas ;  I  know  who  the  man  is  that  robb^  you." 

"Well,  sir,*'  replied  the  other,  triumphantly,  "I  am  elad  you 
have  acknowledgea  so  much.  I  shall  force  you  to  produce  mm.  At 
least  I  sh{dl  take  care  that  the  law  will  make  you  do  so." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
Aaw  beyond  and  above  your  law — ^the  law  of  God — the  law  of  Chris- 
tian duty, — and  thai  you  shall  never  force  me  to  transgress.  The 
man  who  robbed  you  in  a  moment  of  despair  and  madness,  repented 
him  of  the  crime ;  and  the  knowledge  oi  that  crime,  and  its  conse- 
quent repentance,  were  disclosed  to  me  in  one  of  the  most  holy  ordi- 
nances of  our  religion.** 

"  Is  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  your  religion  to  throw  its  veil  over 
the  commission  of  crime  P  If  so,  the  sooner  your  religion  is  extir- 
pated out  of  the  land  the  better  for  society." 

"  No,  sir,  our  relimon  does  not  throw  its  veil  over  the  criminal,  but 
over  the  penitent  We  leave  the  laws  of  the  land  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  aid  them  when  we  can ;  but  in  the  case  before  us,  and 
in  all  similar  cases,  we  are  the  administrators  of  the  laws  of  God  to 
those  who  are  truly  penitent,  and  to  none  others.  The  t^M;  of  repent- 
ance consists  in  reformation  of  life,  and  in  making  restitution  to 
those  who  have  been  injured.  The  knowledge  of  this  comes  to  us  in 
administering  the  sacred  ordinance  of  penance  in  the  tribunal  of  con- 
fession ;  and  sooner  than  violate  this  solemn  compact  between  the 
mercy  of  God  and  a  penitent  heart,  we  would  willingly  lay  down  our 
lives.     It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts." 

"  Such  an  ordinance,  sir,  is  a  bounty  and  provocative  to  crime." 

"It  is  a  bounty  and  provocative  to  repentance,  sir;  and  society 
has  gained  much  and  lost  nothing  by  its  operation.  Remember, 
sir,  that  those  who  do  not  repent,  never  come  to  us  to  avow  th^ 
crimes,  in  which  case  we  are  ignorant  both  of  the  crime  and  the 
criminal  Here  there  is  neither  repentance,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
restitution,  on  the  other,  and  society,  of  course,  loses  everything 
and  gains  nothing.  In  the  other  case,  the  person  sustaining  the 
injury  gains  that  which  he  had  lost,  and  society  a  penitent  and  re- 
formed member.  If,  then,  this  sacred  refuge  for  tne  penitent,  not 
f8r  the  criminal,  remember,  had  no  existence,  those  restitutions  of 
property  which  take  place  in  thousands  of  cases,  could  never  be 
made." 
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"  Still,  sir,  you  shield  the  criminal  jfrom  his  just  punishment." 

"No,  sir;  we  never  shield  the  criminal  from  his  just  punish- 
ment. God  has  promised  mercy  to  him  who  repents,  and  we  merely 
administer  it  without  any  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It 
often  happens,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  that  a  person  who  has  repented 
and  made  restitution,  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  law  and  pimished.  lliis 
ordinance,  therefore,  does  not  stand  between  the  law  and  its  victim ; 
it  only  deals  between  him  and  his  God,  leaving  him,  like  any  other 
offender,  to  the  law  he  has  violated** 

"  I  am  no  theologian,  sir  j  but  without  any  reference  to  your 
priestly  cant,  I  simply  say,  that  the  man  who  is  cognizant  of 
another's  crime  against  the  law,  either  of  God  or  man,  and  who 
will  shield  him  from  justice,  is  particeps  criminis,  and  I  don't  care  a 
fig  what  your  obsolete  sacerdotal  dogmas  may  assert  to  the  contrary. 
You  say  you  know  the  man  who  unjustly  deprived  me  of  my  prop- 
erty^ ;  if  then,  acknowledging  this,  you  refrise  to  deliver  him  up  to 
justice,  I  hold  you  guilty  of  his  crime.  Suppose  he  had  taken  my 
life,  as  he  was  near  doing,  how,  pray,  would  you  have  made  restitu- 
tion ?  Bring  me  to  life  again,  I  suppose,  by  a  miracle.  Away,  sir, 
with  this  cant,  which  is  only  fit  for  me  barWity  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  your  church  was  a  mass  of  crime,  cruelty,  and  ignorance ;  and 
when  a  cunning  and  rapacious  priesthood  usurped  an  authority  over 
both  soul  and  body,  ay,  and  property  too,  that  oppressed  and  degrad- 
ed human  nature." 

"  I  will  reason  no  longer  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the  priest ;  **  be- 
cause you  talk  in  ignorance  of  the  subject  we  a^p  discussing — but  hav- 
ing now  discharged  an  important  duty,  I  mil  take  my  leave." 

"  You  may  of  me,"  rephed  the  other ;  "  but  you  will  not  so  readily 
shift  yourseff  out  of  the  law." 

"  Any  charge,  sir,  which  either  law  or  justice  may  bring  agamst  me, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  meet ;  and  I  now,  for  your  information,  beg  to 
let  you  know  that  the  law  you  threaten  me  with  affords  its  protection 
to  me  and  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  in  the  discharge  of  this  most 
sacred  and  important  trust  Your  threats,  Sir  Thomas,  consequently, 
1  disregard." 

•*  The  more  shame  for  it  if  it  does,"  replied  the  baronet  j  "  but, 
hark  you,  sir,  I  do  not  wish,  after  all,  that  you  and  I  should  part  on 
unfriendly  terms.     You  refiise  to  give  up  the  robber  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  up  my  life  sooner."  , 

**  But  could  you  not  procure  me  the  missing  note  ?  " 

**  Of  the  missmg  note.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  I  know  nothing.  1 
consequently  neither  can  nor  will  make  any  promise  to  restore 
It." 

"  You  may  tell  the  robber  from  me,"  pursued  the  baronet,  **  that  I 
will  give  him  the  fiill  amount  of  his  burglary,  provided  he  restores 
xne  that  note.  The  other  sixty-nine  pounds  sliall  be  his  on  that  con- 
dition, and  no  questions  asked." 

**  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  it  was  under  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion the  knowledge  of  the  crime  came  to  me.  Out  of  that  seal  I  can- 
not revert  to  the  subject  without  betraying  my  trust ;  for,  if  he  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt  to  me  under  any  other  cocumstances,  it  would 
become  my  duty  to  hand  him  over  to  me  law." 
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"  Curse  upon  all  priests !  **  said  the  other  indignantly ;  "  they  are 
all  the  same ;  a  crew  of  cunning  scoundrels,  who  attempt  to  subju- 
gate the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  to  their  sway ;  a  pack  of  spirit- 
ual swindlers,  who  get  possession  of  the  consciences  of  the  people 
through  pious  fi^ud,  and  then  make  slavish  instruments  of  them  feu: 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  keep  my  eye 
upon  you,  Mr.  M'Manon,  and,  believe  me,  if  I  can  get  a  hole  in  your 
coat  I  shall  make  a  rent  of  it.'' 

''It  is  a  poor  privilege,  sir,  that  of  insulting  the  defenceless. 
You  know  I  am  doublv  so — defenceless  from  age,  defenceless  in 
virtue  of  my  sacred  profession ;  but  if  I  am  defenceless  against  ^our 
insults,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  I  am  not  aepnst  vour  threats,  which  I 
despise  and  defy.  The  integrity  of  my  me  is  beyond  your  power, 
the  serenity  of  my  conscience  beyond  your  vengeance.  You  are  not 
of  mv  flock,  but  if  you  were,  I  would  say.  Sir  'Oiomas,  I  fear  you  are 
a  bold,  bad  man,  and  have  much  to  repent  of  in  connection  with 
your  past  and  present  life — much  reparation  to  make  to  your  fellow- 
creatures.  Yes ;  I  would  say,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  the  deep  tempest 
of  strong  passions  within  you  has  slu^en  your  powerful  name  un- 
til it  totters  to  its  fall  I  would  say,  beware ;  repent  while  it  is  time, 
and  be  not  unprepared  for  the  last  great  event  That  event,  Sir 
Thomas,  is  not  far  distant,  if  1  read  aright  the  foreshadowing^  of  death 
and  dissolution  that  is  evident  in  your  countenance  and  nrame.  I 
speak  these  words  in,  I  trust,  a  chantable  and  forgivinj^  spirit  May 
they  sink  into  your  heart,  and  work  it  to  a  sense  of  CSmstian  feeling 
and  duty ! 

"  This  I  would  say  were  you  mine — ^this  I  do  say,  knowing  that 
you  are  not ;  for  my  charity  ^oes  beyond  my  church,  and  enibraces 
my  enemy  as  well  as  my  friend ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  prepared 
to  go. 

"  You  may  go,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  a  sneer  of  contempt, 
''  only  you  have  mistaken  your  man.  I  am  no  subject  for  your  cntft 
— not  to  be  deceived  by  your  hypocrisy — and  laugh  to  scorn  your 
ominous  but  impotent  crooking.  Only  before  you  go,  remember  the 
conditions  I  have  offered  the  scoundrel  who  robbed  me  ,*  and  if  the 
theological  intricacies  of  your  crooked  creed  will  permit  you,  try  and 
get  him  to  accept  them.  It  will  be  better  for  nim,  and  better  for 
you  too.  Do  this,  and  you  may  cease  to  look  upon  Sir  Thomas 
^  Gourlay  as  an  enemy." 

The  priest  bowed,  and  without  returning  any  reply  left  the  apart- 
ment and  took  his  immediate  departure. 

Sir  Thomas,  after  he  had  gone,  went  to  the  glass  and  surveyed 
himself  steadily.  The  words  of  the  priest  were  uttered  with  much 
solemnity  and  earnestness;  but  withal  in  such  a  tone  of  kind  regret 
and  good  feeling,  that  their  import  and  impressiveness  were  much 
heightened  by  tms  very  fiict 

"  There  is  certainly  a  change  upon  me,  and  not  one  for  the  bet- 
ter," he  said  to  himself;  "  but  at  the  same  time  the  priest,  cun- 
ning as  he  is,  has  been  taken  in  by  appearances.  I  am  just  suffi- 
ciently changed  in  m^  looks  to  ju^y  and  give  verisimilitude  to 
the  game  I  am  playmg.  When  Lucy  hears  of  my  illness,  which 
must  be  a  serious  one,  nothing  on  eturth  will  keep  her  from  me ; 
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and  if  I  cannot  gain  any  trace  to  her  residence,  a  short  paragraph 
in  the  papers,  intimating  and  regretting  the  dangerous  state  of  my 
health,  will  most  probably  reach  her,  and  have  the  desired  effect. 
If  is^e  were  once  oack,  I  know  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  my 
illness,  and  the  impression  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  her  refusal 
to  marry  Dunroe,  she  will  yield :  especially  as  I  shall  put  the  sole 
chances  of  mj re^vervupon  be^  co^Uance.  Yet  whv ia  it  that  I 
urge  her  to  an  act  whicn  will  probably  make  her  unnappy  during 
life  ?  But  it  will  not  She  is  not  the  fool  her  mother  was ;  and  yet 
I  am  not  certain  that  her  mother  was  a  fool  either.  We  did  not 
agree ;  we  could  not  She  always  reftised  to  coincide  with  me  almost 
in  everything ;  and  when  I  wished  to  teach  Lucy  the  useful  lessons 
of  worldly  policy,  out  came  her  silly  maxims  of  conscience,  religion, 
tod  such  stuS,  But  yet  religious  people  are  the  best  I  nave 
always  found  it  so.  That  wretchea  priest,  for  instance,  would 
give  up  bis  life  sooner  than  violate  what  he  calls — that  is,  what 
he  thinks — his  duty.  There  must  be  some  fiction,  however,  to 
regulate  the  multitude ;  and  that  fiction  must  be  formed  by,  and 
founded  on,  the  necessities  of  society.  That,  unquestionably,  is  the 
origin  of  all  law  and  all  religion.  Only  religion  uses  the  stronger 
and  the  wiser  argument,  by  threatening  us  with  another  world. 
Well  done,  religion !  You  acted  upon  a  fixed  principle  of  nature. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  we  see  not  may  be  magnified  and  exa^e- 
rated;  the  enemy  we  see  not  we  fear,  especifOly  when  desci^^ 
in  the  most  terrible  colors  by  men  who  are  paid  for  their  misrepre- 
sentations, although  these  same  impostors  have  never  seen  the 
en^ay  they  speak  of  themselves.  But  the  enemy  we  see  we  can 
understand  and  grapple  with;  ergot  the  influence  of  religion  over 
law ;  ergo,  the  ixmuence  of  the  priest,  who  deals  in  the  imaginary 
and  ideal,  over  the  legislator  and  the  magistrate,  who  deal  only  in 
the  tangible  and  real  Yes,  this  indeed  is  the  principle.  How  we 
do  fear  a  ghost !  What  a  shiver,  what  a  horror  runs  through  the 
frame  when  we  think  we  see  one ;  and  how  different  is  this  from  our 
terror  of  a  living  enemy.  Away,  then,  with  this  imposture,  I  will 
none  of  it.  Yet  hold:  what  was  that  I  saw  looking  into  the 
window  of  the  carriage  that  contained  my  brother's  son?  What 
was  it  P  Why  a  form  created  by  my  own  fears.  That  credulous 
nurse,  old  mother  Corbet,  stuffed  me  so  completely  with  superstition 
when  I  was  young  and  cowardly,  that  I  cannot,  in  many  mstances, 
shake  myself  free  of  it  yet  Even  the  words  of  that  priest  alarmed 
me  for  a  moment  This,  however,  is  merely  the  weakness  of 
human  nature— the  effect  of  unreal  phantasms  that  influence  the 
reason  while  we  are  awake,  j^ust  ais  that  of  dreams  does  the  iinagina- 
tion  while  we  are  asleep.  Away,  then,  ye  idle  brood !  I  will  none 
of  you.** 

He  then  sat  himself  down  on  the  sola,  and  rang  for  Gibson,  but 
still  the  train  of  thought  pursued  him. 

^As  to  Lncy,  I  thmk  it  is  still  possible  to  force  her  into  the 
position  for  which  I  destine  her^— quite  possible.  She  reasons  like 
a  girl,  of  course,  as  I  told  her.  She  reasons  like  a  girl  wha^  looks 
upon  that  silly  nonsense  called  love  as  the  great  business  of  life ; 
and  acts  accordingly.     Little  she  thinks,  however,  that  love — 1^^ 
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love — his  love— 5o<^  thdr  loves — will  never  meet  twelve  months 
after  what  is  termed  the  honeymoon.  No,  they  will  part  north 
and  south.  And  yet  the  honeymoon  has  her  sharp  ends,  as  well  as 
every  other  moon.  When  love  passes  away,  she  will  find  that  the 
^at  business  of  life  is,  to  make  as  many  as  she  can  feel  that  she 
IS  above  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  to  impress  herself 
upon  her  equals,  until  they  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  her 
superiority.  And  although  this  may  be  sometimes  done  by  intellect 
and  principle,  yet,  in  the  society  in  which  she  must  move,  it  is 
always  done  by  rank,  by  high  position,  and  by  pride,  that  jealous 
and  vindictive  pride  which  is  based  upon  the  hatred  of  our  kind,  and 
at  once  smiles  and  scorns.  What  would  I  be  if  I  were  not  a 
baronet  P  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  passes  where  Mr.  Gourlay  woidd 
be  spumed.  This  is  the  game  of  life,  and  we  shall  play  it  with 
the  right  weapons.  Many  a  cringing  scoundrel  bows  to  the  baronet 
who  despises  the  man ;  and  for  tois  reason  it  is  that  I  have  always 
made  myself  be  felt  to  some  purpose,  and  so  shall  Lucy,  if  I 
should  die  for  it.  I  hate  society,  because  I  know  that  society  hates 
me:  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  so  far  exalt  her,  that  sne  will 
have  the  base  compound  at  her  feet,  and  I  shall  teach  her  to  scorn 
and  trample  upon  it  If  I  thought  there  were  happiness  in  any 
particular  rank  of  life,  I  would  not  press  her ;  but  I  know  there  is 
not,  and  for  that  reason  she  loses  nothing,  and  gains  the  privilege — 
the  power — of  extorting  homage  from  the  proud,  the  insolent, 
and  the  worthless.  This  is  the  triumph  sne  shall  and  must 
enjoy." 

Gibson  then  entered,  and  the  baronet,  on  hearing  his  foot,  threw 
himself  into  a  languid  and  invalid  attitude. 

''Gibson,"  said  he,  '<I  am  very  unwell;  I  apprehend  a  serious 
attack  of  illness." 

"  I  trust  not,  sir." 

**  H  any  person  should  call,  I  am  ill,  observe,  and  not  in  a  condition 
to  see  them." 

**  Very  well,  sir." 

**  Unless  you  should  suspect,  or  ascertain,  that  it  is  some  person  on 
behalf  of  Miss  Gourlay ;  and  even  then,  mark,  I  am  very  ill,  indeed, 
and  you  do  not  think  me  able  to  speak  to  any  one ;  but  will  come 
and  see." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  certainly,  sir." 

"  There,  then,  that  will  do." 

The  priest,  on  leaving  the  baronet's  residence,  was  turning  his  steps 
towards  the  hotel  in  which  the  stranger  had  put  up,  when  his 
messenger  to  Constitution-hill  approaching,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat, 
and  respectfully  saluted  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  sorry,  now  thai  I 
know  who  you  are,  for  the  trouble  you  got  into." 

**  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  said  the  priest ;  "  I  felt  it  wouldn't  signify, 
knowing  in  my  conscience  that  I  was  no  robber.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  got  one  glimpse  of  your  metropolitan  life,  as  they  call  it,  and  the 
Lord  knows  I  never  wish  to  get  another.  Troth,  I  was  once  or  twice 
so  confounded  with  the  noise  and  racket,  that  I  thought  I  had  got 
itito  purgatory  by  mistake." 
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"  Tut,  ar,  that's  nothing,"  replied  Skipton  j  "  we  were  very  calm 
and  peaceable  this  morning ;  but  with  respect  to  that  baronet,  he's 
a  niggardly  fellow.  Only  think  of  him,  never  once  offering  us  the 
slightest  compensation  for  bringing  him  home  his  property !  There's 
not  another  man  in  Ireland  would  send  us  off  empty-handed  as  he 
did.    The  thing's  always  usual  on  recovering  property.^ 

'*  Speak  for  yourseUT,  in  the  singular  number,  if  you  plaise ;  you 
don't  uns^ine  that  /  wanted  compensation." 

**  No,  sur,  certainly  not ;  but  Fm  just  thinking,"  he  added,  after  cu- 
riously examining  Father  M'Mahon's  face  for  some  time,  **  that  you 
and  I  met  before  somewhere." 

**  Is  that  the  memory  you  have  P  "  said  the  priest,  "  when  you  ought 
to  recollect  that  we  met  this  morning,  much  against  my  will,  I  must 
say." 

^*  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  the  man ;  **  but  I  think  I  saw  you  once  in 
a  lunatic  asylum." 

**  Me,  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  "  exclaimed  the  good  priest,  somewhat 
indignantly.  **  The  thmg's  a  bounce,  my  good  man,  before  you  go 
fiurther.  The  little  sense  I've  had  has  been  sufficient,  thank  goodness, 
to  keep  me  firee  of  such  establishments." 

**  I  aon't  mean  that,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  smiling,  "  but  if  I  don't 
mistake,  you  once  brought  a  clergyman  of  our  persuasion  to  the  lu- 
natic asylum  in ." 

**  Ay,  indeed,"  returned  the  priest ;  **  poor  Quin.  His  was  a  case 
of  monomania;  he  imagined  himself  a  gridiron,  on  which  all 
heretics  were  to  be  roasted.  That  yoxmg  man  was  one  of  the 
finest  scholars  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But  how  do  you  remember 
that?" 

"  Why,  for  good  reasons ;  because  I  was  a  servant  in  the  establish- 
ment at  the  time.  Well,"  he  added,  pausing,  '^  it  is  curious  enough 
that  I  should  have  seen  this  very  mormng  three  persons  I  saw  in  that 
asylum." 

''  If  I  had  been  much  longer  in  that  watchhouse,"  replied  the  other, 
**  Fm  not  quite  certain  but  Pd  soon  be  qualified  to  pay  a  permanent 
visit  to  some  of  them.  Who  were  the  three  persons  you  saw  there, 
in  the  mane  time  ?  " 

''  That  messenger  of  yours  was  one  of  them,  and  that  niggardly 
baronet  was  the  other ;  yourself,  as  I  said,  making  the  third." 

The  priest  iooked  at  him  seriously ;  *'  you  mane  Corbet,"  said  he, 
"  or  Dunphy,  as  he  is  called  ?  " 

^  I  do.  He  and  the  baronet  brought  a  slip  of  a  boy  there ;  and, 
upon  my  conscience,  I  think  there  was  bad  work  between  them.  At 
all  events,  poor  Mr.  Quin  and  he  were  inseparable.  The  lad  promised 
that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  roasted,  the  very  first  man,  upon  the 
reverend  gridiron ; — and  for  that  reason  Quin  took  him  into  hand ; 
and  gave  him  an  excellent  education." 

^  And  no  one,"  replied  the  priest,  **  was  better  qualified  to  do  it 
But  what  bad  work  do  you  suspect  between  Corbiet  and  the  bar- 
onet ?  " 

**Why,  I  have  my  suspicions,"  replied  the  man.  "It's  not  a 
month  since  I  heard  that  the  son  of  th&t  very  baronet's  brother, 
who  was  hdr  to^e  estate  and  titles,  disappeared,  and  has  nevex  Vbivs^^c^ 
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heard  of  tinoe.  Now,  ail  the  water  in  the  sea  wouldn't  Wash  the  pair 
of  them  clear  of  what  J[  suspect,  which  is, — ^that  both  had  a  hand  in 
removing  that  boy.  The  baronet  was  a  yomig  man  at  the  tune,  but 
he  has  a  face  that  no  one  could  ever  forget  As  for  Corbet,  I  remem- 
ber him  well,  as  why  shouldn't  I  ?  he  came  there  often.  Ill  take  my 
oath  it  would  be  a  charity  to  bring  the  affiur  to  light.'' 

'*  Do  you  think  the  boy  is  there  still  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  suppress- 
ing all  appearance  of  the  interest  which  he  felt 

*'  No,'^  replied  the  other,  **  he  escaped  about  two  or  three  years  ago ; 
but,  poor  lad,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  led  too  easy  a  life^  and 
had  got  educated,  his  treatment  was  changed ;  a  straitrwaistcoat  was 
put  on  him,  and  he  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement  At  first  he 
was  no  more  mad  than  I  am ;  but  he  did  get  occasionally  mad  after- 
wards. I  know  he  attempted  suicide,  and  nearly  cut  his  throat 
with  a  piece  of  elass  one  day  that  his  hands  ^t  loose  while  they 
were  changing  his  linen.    Old  Kivet  died,  and  the  establishment  was 

Eurchased  by  Tickleback,  who,  to  my  own  knowledge,  had  him  regu- 
irly  scourged." 

**  And  how  did  he  escape,  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  the  nriest 

"  I  could  tell  you  that,  too,  may  be,"  replied  Skipton  j  "but  I  think, 
sir,  I  have  told  you  enough  for  the  present  If  Uiat  young  man  is 
living,  I  would  swear  that  he  ought  to  stand  in  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay's 
shoes.  And  now  do  you  think,  sir, "  he  in(]^uired,  coming  at  last  to 
the  real  object  of  his  communication,  **  that  if  bis  right  could  be  made 
clear,  any  one  who'd  help  him  to  his  own  mightn't  expect  to  be  made 
comfortable  for  life  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  there's  a  doubt  about  it,"  replied  the  priest  "  The 
property  is  large,  and  he  could  well  afford  to  be  both  generous  and 
grateful." 

**  I  know,"  returned  the  man,  **  that  he  is  both  one  and  the  other, 
if  he  had  it  in  his  power." 

"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  seriously ;  "  mark  my  words — ^this  may  be 
the  most  fortunate  day  you  ever  saw.  In  the  mane  time,  keep  a 
close  mouth.  The  Mends  of  that  identical  boy  are  on  the  search 
for  him  this  moment  They  had  given  him  up  for  dead ;  but  it  is  not 
long  since  they  discovered  that  he  was  living.  I  will  see  you  again 
on  this  subject" 

"  I  am  now  a  constable,"  said  the  man,  "  attached  to  the  office  you 
were  in  to-day,  and  I  can  be  heard  of  any  time." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  priest,  "  you  shall  hear  either  from  me  or 
from  some  person  mterested  in  the  recovery  of  the  boy  that's  lost." 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

SIK  THOMAS,  WHO  SHAMS  H^LNESS,  IS  TOO  SHARP  FOR  MRS.  MAINWAR- 
ING,  WHO  VISITS  HIM — ^LUCY  CALLS  UPON  LADY  GOURLAY,  WHERE 
SHE  MEETS  HER  LOVER — ^APFECTINO  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  LUCY 
AND  LADY  GOURLAY. 

Lucy  Qourlay,  anxious  to  relieve  her  father's  mind  as  much  as  it 
was  in  her  power  to  do,  wrote  to  him  the  day  after  the  visit  of 
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Endgn  Boberts  and  old  Sam  to  Summerfield  Cottage.  Her  letter 
"was  affecdoDate,  and  even  tender,  and  not  written  without  many 
tears,  as  was  evident  by  the  blots  and  blisters  which  they  produced 
upon  the  paper.  She  fully  corroborated  the  stranger's  explanation 
to  her  father ;  for  although  ignorant  at  the  time  that  an  mterview 
had  taken  place  between  them,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  towards 
all  parties  to  prevent,  as  far  as  her  testimony  could  ^o,  the  possi- 
bility of  any  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject  This  letter  was 
posted  in  Dublin,  from  an  i^pr^nsion  lest  the  local  post  offiq^ 
might  furnish  a  clew  to  her  {^resent  abode.  The  truth  was,  she 
feared  that  if  her  father  could  trace  her  out,  he  would  claim  her  at< 
once,  and  force  her  home  by  outrage  and  violence.  In  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  mistaken;  he  had  &llen  upon  quite  a  different  and  j&r 
more  successful  plan  for  that  purpose^  He  knew  his  daughter  well, 
and  felt  that  if  ever  she  might  be  forced  to  depart  from  those  strong 
convictions  of  the  unhappiness  that  must  result  frt)m  a  union  between 
baseness  and  honor,  it  must  be  by  an  assumption  of  tenderness  and 
affection  towards  her,  as  well  as  by  a  show  of  submission,  and  a  con- 
cession of  his  own  will  to  hers.  This  was  calculating  at  once  upon 
her  affection  and  generosity.  He  had  formed  this  plan  before  ner 
letter  reached  him,  and  on  perusing  it,  he  fek  still  more  determined 
to  make  this  treacherous  experiment  upon  her  very  virtues — ^thus 
most  unscrupulously  causing  tnem  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  her  own 
permanent  misery. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Mainwaring»  having  much  confidence  in 
the  effect  which  a  knowledge  of  her  diBclosure  must,  as  she  calcu- 
lated, necessarily  produce  on  the  ambitious  baronet,  resolved  to 
lose  no  time  in  seeing  him.  On  the  evening  before  she  went,  how- 
ever, the  following  brief  conversation  took  place  between  her  and 
Lucy : — 

'*  My  dear  Lucy,"  said  she,  ^  a  thought  has  just  struck  me.  Your 
situation,  excepting  always  your  residence  with  us,  is  one  of  both  pain 
and  difficulty.  I  am  not  a  woman  who  have  ever  been  much  dis- 
posed to  rely  on  my  own  judgment  in  matters  of  importance." 

"  But  there,  my  dear  Airs.  Mainwaring,  you  do  yourself  injustice." 

"  No,  my  dear  child." 

*<But  what  is  your  thought?"  asked  Lucy,  who  felt  some  unao- 
countaUe  apprehension  at  what  her  friend  was  about  to  say. 

"  You  tell  me  that  neither  you  nor  your  aunt,  Lady  Gourlay,  have 
ever  met." 

"  Never,  indeed,"  replied  Lucy ;  "nor  do  I  think  we  should  know 
each  other  if  we  did." 

"  Then  suppose  you  were,  without  either  fiivor  or  ceremony,  to  call 
upon  her — ^to  present  yourself  to  her  in  virtue  of  your  relationship — 
in  virtue  of  her  high  character  and  admirable  principles — in  virtue  of 
the  painful  position  in  which  you  are  placed — to  claim  the  benefit  of 
her  experience  and  wisdom,  and  ask  her  to  advise  you  as  she  would 
a  daughter." 

Lucy's  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  and,  stooping  down,  she  im- 
printed a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her  considerate  and  kind  friend. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  Mm.  Mainwaring,"  she  exclaimed:  "a 
thousand  thanks  for  that  admirable  suggestion.    Many  a  time  has  m^ 
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heart  yearned  to  know  that  extraordinary  woman,  of  whose  virtues 
tiie  world  talks  so  much,  and  whose  great  and  trusting  spirit  even 
sorrow  and  calamity  cannot  prostrate.  Yes,  I  will  follow  your  ad- 
vice ;  I  will  call  upon  her ;  for,  even  setting  aside  all  selfish  consid- 
erations, 1  should  wish  to  know  her  for  her  own  worth." 

**  Very  well,  then ;  I  am  going  in  to  see  your  fiither  to-morrow — 
had  you  not  better  come  with  me  ?  I  shall  leave  you  at  her  house, 
and  can  call  for  you  after  my  interview  with  him  shall  have  been  con- 
deluded.  I  shall  order  a  chaise  from  the  hotel  to  be  with  us  in  the 
morning,  so  that  you  may  run  little  or  no  risk  of  being  seen  or 
known." 

"That  will  be  delightful,"  replied  Lucy;  "for  I  am  sure  Lady 
Oourlay  will  be  a  kind  and  affectionate  friend  to  me.  In  seeking  her 
acquaintance — ^may  I  hope,  her  Mendship — ^I  am  not  conscious  of 
violating  any  command  or  duty.  Ever  since  I  recollect,  it  was  a  well- 
known  fiu^  that  the  &milies,  that  is  to  say,  my  father  and  uncle, 
never  met,  nor  visited — ^mamma  knew,  of  course,  that  to  keep  up  an 
intimacy,  under  such  circumstances,  would  occasion  much  domestic 
disquietude.  This  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  but  I  never  remember  hav- 
ing heard  any  injunction  riot  to  visit" 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring ;  "  such  an  injunction  would  re- 
semble that  of  a  man  who  should  desire  his  child  not  to  forget  to 
rise  next  morning,  or,  to  be  sure  to  breathe  through  his  lungs.  I 
can  very  well  understand  why  such  a  prohibition  was  never  given  in 
that  case.  WeU,  then,  we  shall  start  pretty  early  in  the  morning, 
please  God ;  but  remember  that  you  must  give  me  a  full  detail  of 
your  reception  and  interview." 

The  next  day,  about  the  hour  of  two  o'clock,  a  chaise  drew  up  at 
the  residence  of  Lady  Gourlay,  and  on  the  hall  door  being  opened, 
a  steady,  respectable-looking  old  footman  made  his  appearance  at 
the  chaise  door,  and,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries,  stated, "  that  her 
ladyship  had  been  out  for  some  time,  but  was  then  expected  every 
moment" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Lucy,  in  some  perplexity ;  "  or  how 
am  I  to  bestow  myself  if  she  does  not  return  soon  ?  " 

"We  expect  her  ladyship  every  moment,  madam,"  replied  the 
man ;  "  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me  to  conduct  you 
to  the  drawing-room,  you  will  not  have  to  wait  long — ^I  may  assure 
you  of  that." 

"  You  had  better  go  in,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  "  and  I 
shall  call  for  you  in  about  an  hour,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  better." 

It  was  so  arranged,  and  Lucy  went  in  accordingly. 

We  must  now  follow  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  who,  on  inquiring  if  she 
could  see  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  was  informed  by  Gibson,  who  had 
got  his  cue,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  see  any  one  at 
present 

"  My  business  is  somewhat  important,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring, 
with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

Gibson,  however,  approached  her,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  ihe  family,  said, — **  Perhaps, 
ma*am,  you  come  on  behalf  of  Miss  Gourlay  ?  " 
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**  WhateTer  my  biisiness  may  be,"  she  replied,  indignantly,  "  be  it 
important  or  otherwise,  I  never  communicate  it  through  the  medium 
of  a  servant ;  I  mean  you  no  ofFence,"  she  proceeded ;  "  but  as  I 
have  already  stated  that  it  is  of  importance,  I  trust  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  present" 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  replied  Gibson,  "  I  only  put  the  question 
by  Sir  Thomas's  express  orders.  His  state  of  health  is  such,  that 
unless  upon  that  subject  he  can  see  no  one.  I  will  go  to  him,  how- 
ever, and  mention  what  you  have  said.  He  is  very  ill,  however, 
exceedingly  ill,  and  I  fear  will  not  be  able  to  see  you ;  but  I  shall 
txy." 

Sir  Thomas  was  seated  upon  a  bo&  reading  some  book  or  other, 
when  Gibson  reappeared. 

"  Well,  Gibson,  who  is  this  ?  " 

**  A  lady,  sir ;  and  she  says  she  wishes  to  see  you  on  very  impor- 
tant business." 

"Hum!— do  you  think  it  anything  connected  with  Miss  Gour- 
lay  ?  " 

"  I  put  the  question  to  her,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  she  bridled 
a  gooQ  deal — ^I  should  myself  suppose  it  is." 

"Well,  then,  throw  me  over  my  dressing-gown  and  night-cap; 
here^idl  it  up  behind,  you  blockhead ; — there  now — ^how  do  I  look  ?  " 

"  Why,  ahem,  a  little  too  much  in  health.  Sir  Thomas,  if  it  could 
be  avoided." 

**  But,  you  stupid  rascal,  isn't  that  a  sign  of  fever  ?  and  isn't  my 
complaint  fulness  about  the  head — a  tendency  of  blood  there  P  That 
will  do  now ;  yes,  the  plethoric  complexion  to  a  shade ;  and,  by  the 
way,  it  is  no  joke  either.     Send  her  up  now." 

When  Mrs.  Mainwaring  entered,  the  worthy  invalid  was  lying  re- 
cumbent upon  the  sofa,  his  head  raised  high  upon  pillows,  with  his 
dressing-^wn  and  night-cap  on,  and  his  arms  stretched  along  by  his 
sides,  as  if  he  were  enduring  great  pain. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Norton,"  said  he,  after  she  had  courtesied,  "  how  do 
you  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  iU,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  replied, "  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  serious  the  matter." 

"  I  wish  I  myself  could  hope  so,  Mrs.  Norton." 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  no  longer  Mrs.  Norton ;  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  at  your -service. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  Then  you  have  changed  vour  condition,  as  they  say. 
Well,  1  hope  it  is  for  the  better,  Mra.  Mainwaring  j  I  wish  you  all 
joy  and  happiness ! " 

"  Thank  you,  Su*  Thomas,  it  is  for  the  better ;  I  am  very  happily 
married." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — ^I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  can  be  glad  at  anything.  I  feel  very  ill,  Mrs.  Mainwaring, 
very  ill,  indeed ;  and  this  blunt  plain-spoken  doctor  of  mine  ^ves 
me  but  little  comfort  Not  that  I  care  much  about  any  doctor's 
opinion — ^it  is  what  I  feel  myself  that  troubles  me.  You  are  not 
aware,  perhaps,  that  my  daughter  has  abandoned  me — deswted 
me — ana  left  me  solitary — sick,  ill ;  without  care — without  attend- 
ance— ^without  consolation ; — and  all  because  I  wished  to  make  her 
happy," 
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**  This,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwarmg,  avoidiiig  a  direct 
reply  as  to  her  knowledge  of  Lucy's  moyements,  **  is,  I  presume,  with 
rererenoe  to  her  marriage  with  Lord  Dmiroe.^ 

'*  O  yes ;  yowig  women  will  not,  now-ardays,  allow  a  parent  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  their  happiness ;  but  I  cannot 
be  angry  widi  Lucy  now ;  indeed,  I  am  not.  I  only  r^;ret  her  ab- 
sence from  my  sick-bed,  as  I  may  term  it ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  in  bed  I 
ought  to  be." 

'*  Sir  Thomas,  I  came  to  speak  with  you  very  seriously,  upon  the 
subject  of  her  union  with  that  young  nobleman.'^ 

*'  Ah,  but  I  am  not  in  a  condition,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  to  enter  upon 
such  a  iopic  at  present.  The  doctor  has  forbidden  me  to  speak  upon 
any  subject  that  might  excite  me.  You  must  excuse  me,  then,  mad- 
am ;  I  really  cannot  enter  upon  it  I  neyer  thought  I  loyed  Lucy  so 
much ; — ^I  only  want  my  child  to  be  with  me.  She  and  I  are  all  that 
are  left  together  now ;  but  ^e  has  deserted  me  at  the  last  moment, 
for  I  fear  I  am  near  it." 

•*  But,  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  would  only  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  could  satisfy  you  that " 

^  But  I  cannot  hear  you,  Mrs.  Mainwaring ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  I 
am  not  in  a  state  to  do  so ;  I  feel  feyerish,  and  exceedingly  iU." 

**  Fiye  minutes  would  do.  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Five  minutes !  five  centuries  of  torture !  I  must  ring  the  bell, 
Mrs.  Mainwaring,  if  you  attempt  to  force  this  subject  on  me.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  treat  you  rudely,  but  you  must  'see  at  once  that  I 
am  quite  unable  to  talk  of  anything  calculated  to  disturb  me.  I  have 
a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head — ^I  am  also  nervous  and  irritable. 
Put  it  ofi^  my  dear  madam.  I  trust  you  shall  have  another  and  a 
better  opportunity.    Do  ring,  and  desire  Lucy  to  come  to  me." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  really  ^came  alarmed  at  the  situation  of  the 
baronet,  and  felt,  from  this  request  to  have  his  daughter  sent  to  him, 
which  looked  like  delirium,  tnat  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  enter  upon 
or  hear  anything  that  might  disappoint  or  disturb  him.  She  conse- 
quently rose  to  take  her  leave,  whicn  she  did  after  having  expressed 
her  sincere  regret  at  his  indisposition,  as  she  termed  it. 

"  I  wish  it  was  only  indisposition,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  I  wish  it  was« 
Present  my  respects  to  your  husband,  and  I  wish  you  and  him  all 
happiness ; "  and  so  with  another  courtesy,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  took  her 
leave. 

After  she  had  gone,  Gibson  once  more  attended  the  bell. 

"  Well,  Gibson,''  said  his  master,  sitting  up  and  flinging  his  night- 
cap aside,  **  did  you  see  that  old  grindress  ?  Zounds  and  the  devil, 
what  are  women  ?  The  old  man  trap  has  got  married  at  these  years ! 
Thank  heaven  my  grandmother  is  dead,  or  God  knows  what  the  devil 
might  put  into  her  old  noddle." 

**  Women  are  very  strange  cattle,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Gibson, 
with  a  smirk,  "  and  not  age  itself  will  keep  them  from  a  husband." 

"  Lucy — Miss  Gourlay,  I  mean — ^is  with  her ;  I  am  certain  of  it. 
The  girl  was  always  very  much  attached  to  her,  and  I  know  the 
sly  old  devil  has  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  me,  but  I  declined. 
I  knew  better  than  to  involve  myself  in  a  controversy  with  an  old 
she  prig  who  deals  in  nothing  but  maxims,  and  morals,  and  points 
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cf  duty.  1  ocsiBequently  sent  her  off  in  double  quick  tkne,  as  thev 
say.  Get  me  some  burgundy  and  water.  I  really  am  not  well. 
There  is  something  wrong,  Gibson,  whatever  it  is ;  but  I  think  it's 
nothing  but  anxiety.  (H»9on,  Usten.  I  have  never  been  turned  from 
my  pur{X)se  yet,  and  I  never  shall.  Miss  Gourlay  must  be  Countess 
of  Cullamore,  or  it  is  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  between  her  and 
me ;  either  of  us  shall  die,  or  I  shall  have  my  way.  Get  me  the 
burgundy  and  water,"  and  Gibson,  with  his  sleek  bow,  went  to  attend 
his  orders. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  having  some  purchases  to  make  and  same  visits 
to  pay,  and  feeling  that  her  unexpectedly  brief  visit  to  Sir  Thomas 
had  aUowed  her  time  for  both,  did  not  immediately  return  to  call 
upon  Lucy,  fearing  that  she  might  only  disturb  the  interview  between 
her  and  Liady  Gourlay. 

Lucy,  as  the  servant  said,  was  shown  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  amused  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  by  examining  some 
fine  paintings,  among  which  was  one  of  her  late  uncle.  l%e  fea- 
tures of  this  she  studied  with  considerable  attention,  and  could  not 
help  observing  that,  although  they  resembled  collectively  those  of 
her  father,  the  deformity  of  the  one  eye  only  excepted,  yet  the  gen- 
eral result  was  strikingly  different  All  that  was  harsh,  and  coarse, 
and  repulsive  in  the  countenance  of  her  father,  was  here  softened 
down  into  an  expression  of  gentleness,  firmness,  and  singular  candor, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  £imily  likeness  could  not  Sa  a  moment 
be  questioned  or  mistaken. 

Whilst  thus  occupied,  a  foot  was  heard,  as  if  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  naturally  turning  round,  she  beheld  the  stranger 
before  her.  The  surprise  of  each  was  mutual,  for  the  meetii^  was 
perfectly  unexpected  by  either.  A  deep  blush  overspread  Lucy's 
exquisite  features,  which  almost  in  a  moment  gave  way  to  a 
paleness  that  added  a  new  and  equally  delightful  phase  to  her 
peauty. 

"  Grood  heavens,  my  dear  Lucy,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  do 
I  find  you  here  !  I  had  heard  that  the  families  were  estranged; 
but  on  that  very  account  I  feel  the  more  deeply  delighted  at  your 
presence  under  Lady  Gourlay's  roof.  This  happiness  comes  to  me 
-with  a  double  sense  of  enjoyment,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  unex- 
pected." 

The  alternations  of  red  and  white  still  continued  as  Lucy  replied, 
her  sparkling  eye  chastened  down  by  the  veil  of  modesty  as  she 
spoke :  **  I  am  under  Lady  Gourlay'S  roof  for  the  first  time  in  my 
hie.  Lideed,  I  have  come  here  to  m^ke  an  experiment,  if  I  may  use  . 
the  expression,  upon  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  The  amiable  lady 
with  wnom  I  now  reside  suggested  to  me  to  do  so,  a  suggestion 
which  I  embraced  with  delight.  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  mmutes, 
and  await  her  ladyship's  return,  which  they  tell  me  may  be  expected 
immediately." 

"  It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that 
two  individuals  so  nearly  connected  by  amUy,  and  what  is  more, 
the  possession  of  similar  virtues,  should  not  be  known  to  each 
other." 

This  compliment  brought  a  deeper  tinge  of  color  to  Lucy's  cheeky 
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who  nmply  replied,  **  I  have  often  wished  most  nncerely  fbr  the 
pleasure — the  honor,  I  should  say— of  her  acquamtance ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  ill-feeling  that  has  subsisted  between  the  fiimilies,  or 
rather  between  a  portion  of  them,  has  hitherto  prevented  it.  If  I 
were  now  under  my  fiither*s  roof  a  visit  here  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion }  but  you  know,  Cluurles,  1  cannot,  and  I  ought  not,  to  inhent  his 
resentments.'' 

"  True,  my  dear  Lucy,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  for  many, 
many  reasons.  No,  your  father's  resentments  would  perish  for 
want  of  nurture  in  a  heart  like  yours.  But,  Lucy,  there  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  trust  we  both  feel  a  dearer  and  a  deeper  interest 
than  that  of  family  feud.  I  am  aware  of  this  hateful  union  which 
your  father  wishes  to  bring  about  between  you  and  this  Lord  Dun- 
roe.  I  have  been  long  aware  of  it,  as  you  know ;  but  need  I  say  that 
I  place  every  reliance,  all  honorable  confidence,  in  your  truth  and 
attachment  ?  ** 

He  had  approached,  and  gently  taking  her  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke, 
he  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  so  fml  at  once  of  tenderness  and 
that  sympathy  to  which  he  knew  her  sufferings  on  this  point  had 
entitled  her,  that  Lucy  was  considerably  affected,  although  she  re- 
strained her  emotions  as  well  as  she  could. 

'*  If  it  were  not  so,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  whose  melody  was 
made  more  touchingly  beautiful  by  the  slight  tremor  which  she  en- 
deavored to  repress — **\f  it  were  not  so,  Charles,  I  would  not  now  be 
a  fiigitive  from  my  father's  roof."  * 

The  stranger's  eye  sparkled  with  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  of  love, 
as  the  gentle  girl,  all  blushes,  gave  expression  to  an  assurance  so 
gratifying,  so  delicious  to  his  heart. 

**  Dearest  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  I  am  unworthy  of  you.  Oh, 
could  you  but  know  how  those  words  of  yours  have  made  my  heart 
tremble  with  an  excess  of  transport  which  language  fails  to  express, 
you  would  also  know  that  the  affection  with  which  I  love  you  is  as 
tender,  as  pure,  as  imselfish,  aS  ever  warmed  the  heart  of  man. 
And  yet,  as  I  said,  I  fear  it  is  unworthy  of  you.  I  know  your 
fathers  character,  his  determination,  the  fierce  force  of  his  will,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  pursues  every  object  on  which  he  sets  his 
heart  or  ambition.  I  say  I  know  all  this,  and  I  sometimes  fear  the 
consequences.  What  can  the  will  of  only  one  pure,  gentle,  and 
delicate  heart  avail  against  the  united  powers  of  ambition,  authority, 
persuasion,  force,  determination,  perhaps  violence  ?  What,  I  repeat, 
can  a  gentle  heart  like  yours  ultimately  avail  against  such  a  host  of 
difficulties?  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  I  am  unworthy 
of  you,  for  I  fear — and  you  know  that  perfect  love  casteth  out  all 
fear." 

"  My  dear  Charles,  if  love  were  without  fear  it  would  lose  half 
its  tenderness.  An  eternal  simshine  would  soon  sicken  the  world. 
But  as  for  your  apprehensions  of  my  solitary  heart  failing  against 
such  difficulties  as  it  must  encounter,  you  seem  to  omit  one  slight 
element  in  calculating  your  terrors,  and  that  simple  element  is  a  host 
in  itself." 

"Whichis?" 

"Love  for  you,  dear  Charles.    I  know  you  may  probably  feel 
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that  tliis  avowal  ought  to  be  expressed  with  more  hesitation,  veiled 
over  by  the  hypocrisy  of  language,  disguised  by  the  hackneyed  forms 
of  mere  sentiment,  uttered  like  the  assertion  of  a  coquette,  and 
degraded  by  that  tampering  with  truth  which  makes  the  heart  lie 
imto  itself.  Oh,  yes ! — ^perhaps,  Charles,  you  may  think  that  because 
I  fell  to  express  what  I  feel  m  that  spirit  of  ambiguity  which  a  love 
not  confident  in  the  truth,  pmity,  and  rectitude  of  its  own  principles 
must  always  borrow — ^that  because  my  heart  fails  to  approach  yours 
by  the  usual  circuitous  route  with  which  ordinary  hearts  do  approach 
— ^yes,  you  may  imagiae  for  all  these  reasons  that  my  affection  is  not 

— but "  and  here  she  checked  herself — "  why,"  she  added,  with 

dignity,  whilst  her  cheeks  glowed  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  "why 
should  I  apologize  for  the  avowal  of  a  love  of  which  I  am  not 
ashamed,  and  which  has  its  strongest  defence  in  the  worth  and  honor 
of  its  object  ?  " 

Tears  of  enthusiasm^  rushed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  lover  could  only  say — ^**  Dearest  Lucy,  most  beloved  of  my 
heart,  your  language,  your  sentiments,  jrour  feelings — so  pure,  so 
noble,  so  far  above  those  common-places  of  your  sex,  only  cause 
me  to  shrink  almost  into  nothing  when  I  compare  or  contrast 
myself  with  you.  Let,  however,  on^  principle  guide  us — ^the  confi- 
dence that  our  love  is  mutual  and  cannot  be  distiu*bed.  I  am  for  the 
present  placed  in  circumstances  that  are  exceedingly  painfiil.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  am  wrapped  in  obscurity  and  shadow,  and  there 
exists,  besides,  a  possibility  that  I  may  not  become,  in  point  of 
fortune,  such  a  man  as  you  might  possibly  wish  to  look  upon  as  your 
husband." 

**If  you  are  now  suffering  yoxa  fine  mind,  Charles,  to  become 
unconsciously  vrarped  by  the  coinmon  prejudices  of  life,  I  beseech 
you  to  reflect  upon  the  heart  to  which  you  address  yourself.  Society 
presents  not  a  smgle  prejudice  which  m  any  degree  aids  or  supporte 
virtue,  and  truth,  and  honor,  that  I  do  not  cherish,  and  wish  you  to 
cherish ;  but  if  you  imagine  that  you  will  become  less  dear  to  me 
because  you  may  feil  to  acquire  some  of  the  artificial  dirties  or 
honors  of  life,  then  it  is  clear  that  you  know  not  how  to  estimate  the 
spirit  and  character  of  Lucy  Gourlay." 

"  I  know  you  will  be  severely  tried,  my  dear  Lucy." 

"  Know  me  aright,  Charles.  I  have  been  severely  tried.  Many 
a  girl,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  would  forget  Dunloe*s  profligacy  in  his 
rank.  Many  a  girl,  in  contemplating  the  man,  could  see  nothing 
but  the  coronet;  for  ambition — the  poorest,  the  vainest,  and  the 
most  worthless  of  all  kinds  of  ambition — ^that  of  rank,  title,  the 
right  of  precedence — is  unfortunately  cultivated  as  a  virtue  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  and  as  such  it  is  felt.  Be  it  so,  Charles ;  let  me 
remain  un&shionable  and  vulgar.  Perish  the  title  if  not  accom- 
panied by  worth ;  fling  the  gaudy  coronet  aside  if  it  covers  not  the 
brow  of  probity  and  honor.  Retain  those,  dear  Charles — ^retain 
worth,  probity,  and  honor — and  you  retain  a  heart  that  looks 
upon  them  as  the  only  titles  that  confer  true  rank  and  true 
dignity." 

The  stranger  gave  her  a  long  gaze  of  admiration,  and  exclaimed, 
deeply  affected — 
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"  Alat,  my  Lucy,  you  are,  I  fear,  unfit  for  the  world.  Your  spixit 
18  too  pure,  too  noble  for  common  life.  Like  some  priceless  gem.  It 
sparkles  with  the  brilliancy  of  too  many  virtues  for  the  ordinary 
mass  of  mankind  to  appreciate." 

"  No  such  thing,  Charles :  you  quite  overrate  me ;  but  God  forbid 
that  the  possession  of  virtue  and  good  dispositions  should  ever  become 
a  disouafification  for  this  world.  It  is  not  so ;  but  even  if  it  were, 
provioei  I  shine  in  the  estimation  of  my  own  little  world,  by  which  I 
mean  the  affection  of  him  to  whom  I  uiall  unite  my  &te,  tnen  I  am 
satisfied :  his  love  and  his  approbation  shall  constitute  my  coronet  and 
my  honor." 

The  stranger  was  absolutely  lost  in  admiration  and  love,  for  he  felt 
that  the  force  of  truth  and  sincerity  had  imparted  an  eloquence 
and  .an  energy  to  her  language  that  were  perfectly  &«cinatmg  and 
uresisUble. 

'*  My  dear  life,''  said  he,  "  the  mui^c  of  your  words,  clothing,  as  it 
does,  the  divine  principles  they  utter,  must  surely  resemble  the  melody 
of  heaven's  own  voices.  For  my  part,  I  feel  relaxed  in  such  a 
delicious  rapture  as  I  have  never  eitner  felt  or  dreamt  of  before — 
fflitranced,  as  it  were,  in  a  sense  of  your  wonderful  beauty  and  good- 
ness. But,  dearest  Lucy,  allow  me  to  ask  on  what  terms  are  you 
with  your  father  ?  Have  you  heard  from  him  ?  Have  you  written  to 
him  ?    Is  he  aware  of  your  present  residence  ?  " 

**  No,"  she  repHed ;  "  he  is  not  aware  of  my  present  residence,  but 
I  have  written  to  him.  I  wished  to  set  his  mmd  at  rest  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  to  diminish  his  anxiety  as  far  as  in  me  lay.  Heaven 
knows,"  she  added,  bursting  into  tears,  *'  that  this  unnatuial  estrange- 
ment between  &ther  and  daughter  is  most  distressing.  I  am  anxious 
to  be  with  napa,  to  render  him,  in  every  sense,  all  the  duties  of  a 
child,  provided  only  he  will  not  persist  in  building  up  the  superstruc- 
ture or  rank  upon  my  own  unhappiness.  Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  she 
inquired,  drying  her  eyes,  a  task  in  which  she  was  tenderly  assisted 
by  the  strainer. 

"  I  saw  hun,"  he  replied,  "  for  a  short  time ; "  but  the  terms  in 
which  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  interview  between  himself  and 
the  baronet  were  not  such  as  could  afibrd  her  a  distinct  impression 
of  all  that  took  place,  simply  because  he  wished  to  spare  ner  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  pam. 

"  And  now,  Lucy,"  he  added,  "  I  feel  it  necessary  to  claim  a  large 
portion  of  your  approbation." 

She  looked  at  mm  with  a  smile,  but  awaited  his  explanation. 

^  You  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  had  a 
clew  to  your  place  of  residence,  or  concealment,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  termed,  smce  the  first  morning  of  vour  arrival  there,  and  yet  I 
disturbed  you  not,  either  by  letter  or  ^isit.  Thus  you  may  perceive 
how  sacrea  your  lightest  wish  is  to  me."  "" 

**  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  am  insensible  to  this  delicate  gene- 
rosity?" she  asked — ^**oh,  no;  indeed,  I  fully  appreciate  itj  but 
now,  Charles,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  how,  or  when,  or  where  you 
have  been  acquainted  with  my  aunt  Gourky,  for  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  had  known  each  other  ?  " 

*'This,  my  dear  Lucy,"  he  replied,  smiling,   <'you  shall  have 
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cleared  up  along  with  all  my  other  mysteiies.    Uke  every  riadte,  al^ 
though  it  may  seem  difficult  now,  it  will  be  plain  enough  wben  told." 

"  It  matters  not,  dear  Charles ;  I  have  every  conndence  in  your 
truth  and  honor,  and  that  is  sufficient" 

He  then  informed  her  briefly,  that  he  should  be  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  going  to  France  for  a  short  space,  upon  business  of  tbe  deep- 
est importance  to  himself. 

**  My  stay,  however,"  he  added,  **  will  not  be  a  very  long  one ;  and 
I  trust,  that  after  my  return,  I  shall  be  in  a  pontion  to  speak  out  my 
love.  Indeed,  I  am  anxious  for  tbis,  dear  Lucy,  for  1  know  how 
strong  the  love  of  truth  and  candor  is  in  your  great  and  generous 
heart.  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  one  good  and  amiable  individual,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  of  two,  the  object  of  my  journey  to  France  will 
not  be  accomplished  without  the  deepest  jnan  to  myself.  It  is,  I  may 
say  here,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  two  individuals  in  question,  that 
I  have  preserved  the  strict  mcogoito  which  I  thought  necessary  since 
my  amval  in  this  country." 

''Farewell  until  then,  my  dear  Charles;  and  in  whatever  object 
you  may  be  engaged,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  not  inflict  a  wanton  or 
unnecessary  wound  upon  a  good  or  amiable  heart ;  but  I  know  you 
will  not — ^it  is  not  in  your  nature." 

**  I  trust  not,''  he  added,  as  he  took  his  leave.  **  I  cannot  wait 
longer  for  Lady  Oourlay ;  but  before  I  go,  I  will  vnnte  a  short  note 
for  her  in  the  library,  which  will,  for  the  present,  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  seeing  her.  Farewell,  then,  dearest  and  best  of  girls  !— 
rarewell,  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can;  would  that  I  could  say,  as  I 
wish  you,  until  we  meet  again." 

And  thus  they  separated. 

The  scene  that  had  iust  taken  place  rendered  every  effi)rt  at  com< 

Swure  necessary  on  tne  part  of  Lucy,  before  iJie  return  of  Lady 
ourlay.    This  lady,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  had  yet  never  seen 
or  met,  and  she  now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  visit  she 
had  made  her,  as  well  as  of  the  reception  she  might  get.    If  it  were 
possible  that  her  father  had  made  away  with  her  child  on  the  one 
hand,  could  it  be  possible,  on  the  other,  that  Lady  Gourlay  would 
withhold  her  resentment  from  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had 
made  her  childless  ?    But,  no ;  her  generous  heart  could  not  for  a 
moment  admit  the  former  possibility.     She  reasoned  not  from  what 
she  had  felt  at  his  hands,  but  as  a  daughter,  who,  because  she  ab- 
horred the  crime  imputed  to  him,  could  not  suppose  him  cai)abl6  of 
committing  it.     His  ambition  was  all  few:  hersefe     Neither,  she  felt, 
would  Lady  Gourlay,  even  allowing  for  the  full  extent  of  her  suspi- 
cions, confound  the  innocent  daughter  with  the  offending  parent.  Then 
her  reputation  for  meekness,  benevolence,  patience,  charity,  and  all 
^ose  virtues  which,  without  effort,  so  strongly  impress  themselves 
u]pon  the  general  spirit  of  social  life,  spoke  with  a  thousand  tongues  on 
her  behalf    Yes,  she  was  ^lad  she  came ;  she  felt  the  spirit  of  a  vu^ 
tuous  relationship  strongly  m  her  heart ;  and  in  that  heart  she  thanked 
the  amiable  Mrs.  Mainwaring  for  the  advice  die  had  given  her. 

A  gentle  and  diffident  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  the  wurse  ot 
her  reflections ;  and  the  next  moment,  a  lady,  grave,  but  ewgant  m 
appearance,  entered.    She  courtesied  with  peculiar  grace,  and  an  air 
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of  the  ffweetest  benignity,  to  Lucy,  who  returned  it  with  one  m  which 
humility,  reverence,  and  dignity,  were  equally  blended.  Ndther,  in- 
deed, could  for  a  single  moment  doubt  tnat  an  accomplished  and  edur 
cated  gentlewoman  stood  before  her.  Lucy,  however,  felt  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  speak  first,  and  account  for  a  visit  so  unexpected. 

"  I  know  not,"  she  said,  **  as  yet,  how  to  measure  the  apolo^  which 
I  ought  to  make  to  Lady  Gourlay  for  my  presence  here.  My  heart 
tells  me  that  I  have  the  bonor  of  addresong  that  lady." 

**  I  am,  indeed,  madam,  that  unhappy  woman." 

Lucy  approached  her,  and  said,  '*  Do  not  reject  me,  madam ;  par- 
don me — ^love  me — pity  me  j — ^I  am  Lucy  Gourlay." 

Lady  Gouriay  opened  her  arms,  exclaiming,  as  she  did  it,  in  a  voice 
of  the  deepest  emotion, — **  My  dear  niece — ^my  child — ^my  daughter 
if  you  will ;  **  and  they  wept  long  and  affectionately  on  each  other's 
bosoms. 

"  You  are  the  only  living  individual,"  said  Lucy,  after  some  time, 
**  whom  I  could  ask  to  pity  me ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  solicit  your 
sympathy.  Bear,  dear  aunt,  I  am  very  unhappy.  But  this,  I  fear,  is 
wrong ;  for  why  should  I  add  my  sorrows  to  the  weight  of  miseiy 
which  you  yourself  have  been  compelled  to  bear  ?  I  fear  it  is  selfisn 
and  ungenerous  to  do  so." 

"  No  my  child  j  whatever  the  weight  of  grief  or  misery  which  we 
are  forced,  perhaps,  for  wise  purposes,  to  bear,  it  is  ordained,  for  pur- 
poses equally  wise  and  beneficent,  that  every  act  of  sympathy  with 
another  s  sorrow  lessens  our  own.  Dear  Lucy,  let  me,  if  you  can,  or 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so,  be  a  loving  mother  to  you,  and  stand  to 
my  heart  in  relation  to  the  child  I  have  lost ;  or  tlunk  that  your  own 
dear  mother  still  survives  in  me." 

This  kindness  and  affection  fairly  overcame  Lucy,  who  sat  down  on 
a  sofa,  and  wept  bitterly.  Lady  Uourlay  herself  -was  deeply  affected 
for  some  minutes,  but,  at  length,  resuming  composure,  she  sat  beside 
Lucy,  and,  taking  her  hand,  said :  '^  I  can  understand,  my  dear  child,' 
the  nature  of  your  grief;  but  be  comforted.  Your  heart,  which  was 
burdened,  will  soon  become  lighter,  and  better  spirits  will  return;  so, 
I  trust,  will  better  times.  It  is  not  from  the  transient  and  imsteady, 
and  too  often  painful,  incidents  of  life,  that  we  should  attempt  to 
draw  consolation,  but  from  a  fixed  and  firm  confidence  in  the  un- 
changeable purposes  of  God." 

"  1  wish,  dear  Lady  Gourlay— dear  aunt " 

"  Yes,  that  is  better,  my  love." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  you  before ;  of  late  I  have  been  alone — 
with  none  to  advise  or  guide  me ;  for,  she,  whose  affectionate  heart, 
whose  tender  look,  and  whose  gentle  monition,  were  ever  with  me — 
she — alas,  my  dear  aunt,  how  few  know  what  the  bitterness  is — 
when  forced  to  struggle  against  strong  but  misguided  wills,  whether 
of  our  own  or  others' ;  to  feel  that  we  are  without  a  mother — iJb&t^ 
that  gentle  voice  is  silent  forever ;  that  that  well  in  the  desert  of  life 
— a  mother's  heart — ^is  forever  closed  to  us;  that  that  protecting 
angel  of  our  steps  is  departed  from  us ^never,  never  to  return." 

As  she  uttered  these  words  in  deep  grief,  it  might  have  been  ob- 
served, that  Lady  Gourlay  shed  some  quiet  but  apparently  bitter 
^^^^^1^    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  heart,  or  its  reflec- 
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tions ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  imreasonable  to  suppose  that  while 
Lucy  dwelt  so  feelingly  upon  the  loss  of  her  mothet,  the  other  may 
have  been  thinking  upon  that  of  her  child. 

**  My  dear  girl/'  she  exclaimed,  ^  let  the  affectionate  compact  which 
I  have  just  proposed  be  ratified  between  us.  My  heart,  at  all  events, 
has  already  ratified  it  I  shall  be  as  a  mother  to  you,  and  you  shall 
be  to  me  as  a  daughter.'' 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Lucy,  ^  whether  to  consider 
you  more  affectionate  than  generous.  How  few  of  our  sex,  after — 
after — that  is,  considering  the  enmities — in  fact,  how  a  relative,  placed 
as  you  imhappily  are,  would  take  me  to  her  heart  as  you  have 
done." 

'<  Perhaps,  my  child,  I  were  incapable  of  it,  if  that  heart  had  never 
been  touched  and  softened  by  affliction.  As  it  is,  Lucy,  let  me  say 
to  you,  as  one  who  probably  knows  the  world  better,  do  not  look,  as 
most  young  persons  like  you  do,  upon  the  trials  you  are  at  present 
forced  to  suffer,  as  if  they  were  the  sharpest  and  heaviest  in  the  world. 
Time,  my  love,  and  perhaps  other  trials  of  a  still  severer  character, 
may  one  day  teach  you  to  think  that  your  grief  and  impatience  were 
out  of  proportion  to  what  you  then  underwent.  May  He  who  afflicts 
his  people  for  their  good,  prevent  that  this  ever  should  be  so  in  your 
case ;  but,  even  if  it  should,  remember  that  God  loveth  whom  he 
chasteneth.  And  above  all  things,  my  dear  child,  never,  never,  never 
despair  in  his  providence.  Dry  your  eyes,  my  love,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile  of  affection  and  encouragement,  that  Lucy  felt  to  be  conta- 
gious by  its  cheering  influence  upon  her ;  "  dry  yom*  tears,  and  turn 
round  to  the  light  until  I  contemplate  more  clearly  and  distinctly  that 
beauty  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much." 

Lucy  obeyed  her  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  turned  round 
so  as  to  place  herself  in  the  position  required  by  the  aunt ;  but  whilst 
she  did  so,  need  we  say  that  the  blushes  followed  each  other  beauti- 
fully and  fiist  over  her  timid  but  sparkling  countenance  ? 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  my  dear  girl,  that  public  rumor  has  borne  its 
ample  testimony  to  your  beauty.  I  have  never  seen  either  it  or  your 
figure  surpassed ;  but  it  is  here,  my  dear,"  she  added,  placing  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  "  where  the  jewel  that  gives  value  to  so  feir  a 
casket  lies." 

"How  happy  I  am,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Lucy,  anxious  to 
change  the  subject,  "  since  I  know  you.  The  very  consciousness  of  it 
is  a  consolation." 

"  And  I  trust,  Lucy,  we  shall  all  yet  be  happy.  When  the  dispen- 
sations ripen,  then  comes  the  harvest  of  the  blessings." 

The  old  footman  now  entered,  saying :  "  Here  is  a  note,  my  lady," 
and  he  presented  one,  "  which  the  gentleman  desired  me  to  deliver  on 
your  ladyship's  return." 

Lady  Gourlay  took  the  note,  saying :  "  Will  you  excuse  me,  my 
dear  mece  ? — ^tnis,  I  believe,  is  on  a  subject  that  is  not  merely  near  to, 
but  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  heart." 

Lucy  now  took  that  opportunity  on  her  part  of  contemplating  the 
features  of  her  aunt  j  but,  as  we  have  already  described  them  else- 
where, it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so  here.  She  was,  however,  much 
struck,  with  their  chaste  but  melemcholy  beauty ;  for  it  cannot  be  dis- 
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pnted,  that  »omm  and  affliotioii,  while  they  impair  the  complexion 
of  the  most  loTdiy,  yery  frequently  communicate  to  it  a  charm  so 
deep  and  touching,  that  in  pomt  of  fact,  the  heart  that  suffers  within 
is  taught  to  speak  in  the  mournful,  graye,  and  tender  expressionn 
which  they  leaye  behind  them  as  their  traces.  As  Lucy  suryeyed 
her  aunt's  features,  which  had  been  moulded  by  calamity  into  an  ex- 
pression  of  settled  sorrow — an  expression  which  no  cheerfulness 
could  remoye,  howeyer  it  might  diminish  it,  she  was  surprised  to  ob- 
serye  at  first  a  singular  degree  of  sweetness  appear ;  next  a  mild 
serenity ;  and  lastly,  she  saw  that  that  serenity  gradually  kindled  into 
a  radiance  that  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  painter,  haye  expressed  the 
joy  of  the  yirgin  mother  on  finding  her  lost  Son  in  the  Temple. 
This,  howeyer,  was  /again  succeeded  by  a  paleness,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment alarmed  Luc}%  but  which  was  soon  lost  in  a  g^h  of  joyfiil 
tears.  On  looking  at  her  niece,  who  did  not  presume  to  make  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  emotion.  Lady  Gourlay 
saw  tfiat  her  eyes  at  least  w^re  seeking  by  the  wonder  they  expressed 
for  the  cause  of  it. 

**  May  the  name,**  she  exclaimed,  "  of  the  just  and  mercifiil  God  be 
praised  for  eyer !  Here,  my  darling,  is  a  note,  in  which  I  am  informed 
upon  the  best  authority,  that  my  child — ^my  boy,  is  yet  alive — and 
was  seen  but  yery  recently.  Dear  God  of  all  goodness,  is  my  weak 
and  worn  heart  capable  of  bearing  this  returning  tide  of  happiness ! " 

Nature,  howeyer,  ^ye  way  j  and  after  seyeral  struggles  and  throb- 
bings,  she  sank  into  insensibility.  To  ring  for  assistance.;  to  apply  all 
kinds  of  restoratiyes ;  and  to  tend  her  until  she  revived  and  after- 
wards, were  offices  which  Lucy  discharged  with  equal  promptitude 
and  tenderness. 

On  recovering,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  latter  in  hers,  and  said, 
with  a  smile  full  of  gratitude,  joy  and  sweetness, — **  Our  first  thanks 
are  always  due  to  God,  and  to  him  my  heart  offers  them  up ;  but,  oh, 
how  feebly !  Thanks  to  you,^  also,  Lucy,  for  your  kindness ;  and 
many  thanks  for  your  goo(mess*  in  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you.  I  trust  that  we  shall  both  see  and  enjoy  better  and  happier 
days.  Your  visit  has  been  propitious  to  me,  and  brought,  if  I  may  so 
say,  an  unexpected  dawn  of  happiness  to  the  widowed  mother's  heart" 

Lucy  was  about  to  reply,  wnen  the  old  footman  came  to  say  that 
the  lady  who  had  accompanied  her  was  waiting  below  in  the  chaise. 
She  accordingly  bade  her  £irewell,  only  for  a  time  she  said,  and  after 
a  tender  emorace,  she  went  down  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  who  respect- 
fully declined  on  that  occasion  to  be  presented  to  I^ady  Gourlay,  m 
consequence  of  the  number  of  purchases  she  had  yet  to  make,  and 
the  time  it  would  occupy  to  make  them. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

INNOCENCE  AND  AFFECTION  OVERCOME  BY  FRAUD  AND  HYPOCRISY 

— ^LUCY  YIELDS  AT  LAST. 

Not  many  minutes  after  Mrs.  Mamwaring's  interview  with    the 
L     baronet,  Gibson  entered  the  library,  and  hwided  him  a  letter  on 
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which  was  stamped  the  Ballytnun  postmark.  On  looking  at  it,  he 
paused  for  a  moment : — 

"  Who  the  devil  can  this  come  from  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  any  particular  correspondence  at  present,  in  or 
about  Ballytrain.  Here,  however,  is  a  seal ;  let  me  see  what  it  is. 
What  the  devil,  again  ?  are  these  a  pair  or  asses'  ears  or  vdngs  ? 
Certainly,  if  the  impression  be  correct,  the  former ;  and  what  is  here  ? 
A  fox.  Very  good,  perfectly  intelligible ;  a  fox,  with  a  pair  of  asses' 
ears  upon  him !  intimating  a  combination  of  knaverv  ana  folly.  Gad, 
this  must  be  &om  Crackenfudge,  of  whom  it  is  the  type  and  expo- 
nent. For  a  thousand,  it  contains  a  list  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
magisterial  honors  for  which  he  is  so  ambitious.  Well,  well ;  I  be- 
lieve every  man  has  an  ambition  for  something.  Mine  is  to  see  my 
daughter  a'  countess,  that  she  may  trample  with  velvet  slippers  on 
the  nedLS  of  those  who  would  trample  on  hers  if  she  were  beneath 
them.  This  fellow,  now,  who  is  both  slave  and  tyrant,  will  play  all 
sorts  of  oppressive  pranks  upon  the  poor,  by  whom  he  knows  that 
he  is  despised;  ana  for  that  very  reason,  along  with  others,  will  he 
punish  them.  That,  however,  is,  after  all,  but  natural ;  and  on  this 
very  account,  6urse  me,  but  I  shall  try  and  shove  the  beggarly  scoun- 
drel up  to  the  point  of  his  paltry  ambition.  I  like  ambition.  The 
man  who  has  no  object  of  ambition  of  any  kind  is  unfit  for  life.  Come, 
then — *  wax,  deliver  up  thy  trust.'  ** 

With  a  dark  grin  of  contempt,  and  a  kind  of  sarcastic  gratification, 
he  perused  the  document,  which  ran  as  foUows : — 

"  My  dear  Sm  Tomas, — ^In  a  letter,  which  a*  had  the  honer  of 
receiving  from  you,  in  consequence  of  your  very  great  kindness  in 
condescending' to  kick  me  out  of  your  house,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
last  visit  to  iled  Hall,  you  were  pleased  to  express  a  wish  that  a* 
would  send  you  up  as  arthentic  a  list  as  a'  could  conveniently  make 
up  of  my  Qualifications  for  the  magistracey.  Deed,  a'm  sore  yet.  Sir 
Tomas,  and  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  joke,  as  my  friend  Br.  Twig  says, 
if  the  soreness  should  remain  until  it  is  cured  by  the  Komission, 
which  he  thinks  would  wipe  out  all  recollection  of  the  pain  and  the 
punishment.  And  he  says,  too,  that  this  application  of  it  would  be 
putting  it  to  a  most  proper  and  legutimate  use ;  the  only  use,  he  in- 
sists, to  which  it  ought  to  be  put.  But  a'  don't  go  that  &x,  because 
a'  think  it  would  be  an  honeraole  dockiment,  not  only  to  my  posteri- 
ty, meaning  my  legutimate  progenitors,  if  a'  should  happen  to  have 
any ;  but,  also  and  moreover,  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment,  and 
respect  for  the  honer  and  integrity  of  the  Bench,  manii'ested  by  those 
who  attributed  to  place  me  on  it. 

"  A'  now  come  to  Klaim  No.  I,  for  the  magistracey :  In  the  first 
place  a'm  not  without  expeyrience,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  acting 
as  a  magistrate  in  a  pnvate  way,  and  upon  my  own  responsibility, 
for  several  years.    A*  established  a  kourt  in  a  little  vilage,  which — 

meself 
over- 
^ompeled  all  metenints  to  atend.     They 
were  obliged  to  summon  q;xe  pother  as  often  as  they  kould,  and 
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much  oftener  than  they  wished,  and  for  the  slightest  kauses.  A' 
presided  in  it  purseonaXly  j  and  all  tell  you  why.  My  system  was  a 
Jlne  system,  indeed.  That  is  to  say,  a'  fined  them  ether  on  the  one 
side  or  the  tother,  hut  most  generally  on  hoth,  and  then  a'  put  the 
fines  into  my  own  pocet.  My  tenints  a*  know  didn't  like  this  kind  of 
law  very  much — ^but  if  thev  didnt  a'  did ;  and  a*  made  them  feel 
that  a'  was  their  landlord.  No  man  was  a  &yerite  with  me  that 
didnt  frequent  my  kourt,  and  for  this  resin,  in  order  to  stand  well 
with  me,  they  fought  like  kat  and  dog.  Now,  you  know,  it  was  my 
bisness  to  enkorage  this,  for  the  more  they  fought  and  disputed,  the 
more  a'  fined  them. 

"  In  fact,  a'  done  everything  in  my  jwwer,  to  enlitin  my  tenints. 
Fat  instance,  a'  taught  uiem  the  doktrine  of  trespiss.  If  a'  foimd 
that  a  stranffer  tuck  the  sheltry  side  of  my  hedge,  to  blow  his  nose, 
I  fined  him  half-a-crown,  as  can  be  proved  by  proper  and  undeniable 
testomony.  A'  mention  all  these  matters  to  satisfy  you  that  a'  have 
practis  as  a  magistrate,  and  wont  have  my  duties  to  lem  when  a'm 
called  upon  to  discharge  them. 

"  Xlaim  No.  IL,  is  as  follows : — A*m  very  unpopilar  with  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  a  great  thing  in  itself,  as  a'  tmnk  no  man  ought  to  be 
risen  to  the  bench  that's  not  unpopilar ;  because,  when  popilar,  he's 
likely  to  feavour  them,  and  symperthize  with  them — ^wherein  his  first 
duty  is  always  to  konsider  them  in  the  rong.  Nether  am  a'  popilar 
witn  the  gentry  and  magistrates  <^  the  koimtry,  because  they  despise 
me,  and  say  tbat  a'm  this  that.and  tother ;  that  a'm  mean  and  ty- 
rannical ;  tbat  a'  changed  my  name  from  pride,  and  that  a'm  over- 
bearing and  ignorant  Now  this  last  charge  of  ignorance  brings  me 
toXMrnNallL 

**  Be  it  nown  to  you,  then,  Sir  Tomas,  that  a*  received  a  chollege 
eddycation,  which  is  an  anser  in  full  to  the  play  of  ignorance.  In 
factf  a*  devoted  meself  to  eddycation  till  my  very  brain  began  to  go 
round  like  a  whurligig ;  and  many  people  say,  that  a'  never  rekovered 
the  proper  use  of  it  since.  Hundres  will  tell  you  that  they  would 
shed  their  blood  upon  the  truth  of  it ;  but  let  any  one  that  thinks 
so  transact  bisness  with  me,  or  bekome  a  tenint  of  mine,  and  hell 
find  that  a'  can  make  him  bleed  in  proving  the  reverse. 

"  A'  could  prove  many  other  klaims  equally  strong,  but  a'  hope  it's 
not  necessary  to  seduce  any  more.  A'  do  thmk,  if  the  Lord  Cnance- 
seller  knew  of  my  qualifications,  a'  wouldnt  be  long  off  the  bench. 
If,  then.  Sir  Tomas,  you,  who  have  so  much  influence,  would  write  on 
my  behalf,  and  rekomend  me  to  the  custus  rascalorum  a  proper 
ksmdidate,  I  could  not  fail  to  sukceed  in  reaching  the  great  pomt  of 
my  ambition,  which  is,  to  be  accommadated  with  a  seat — ^anything 
would  satUfy  me-— even  a  close-stool — ^upon  the  magistorial  bench. 
Amen,  Sir  Tomas. 

**  And  have  the  honer  to  be, 

"  Your  obedient  and  much  obliged,  and  very  thankful  servant,  for 
what  a*  got,  as^eU  as  for  what  a'  expect,  Sh*  Tomas, 

;  "Periwinkle  Cbackenfudge." 

Sir  Thoniafr— having  perused  this  precious  document,  which,  by 
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the  'way,  contams  no  smgle  &et  that  conld  not  be  substantiated 
by  the  clearest  testimony,  so  little  are  they  at  head-Kjuarters 
acquainted  with  the  pranks  that  are  played  off  on  the  unfortunate 
people  by  multitudes  of  petty  tyrants  m  remote  districts  of  the 
country — Sir  Thomas,  we  say,  hayinff  perused  the  aforesaid  docu- 
ment, grinned-— almost  laughed — ^wim  a  satirical  enjoyment  of  its 
contents. 

"Very  good,"  said  he;  "excellent:  confound  me,  but  Cmcken- 
fudge  must  get  to  the  bench,  if  it  were  only  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing.  I  wifi  this  moment  recommend  him  to  Lord  CullamOTe, 
who  is  cusfos  rottdorum  for  the  county,  and  who  would  as  soon,  by 
the  way,  cut  his  right  hand  off  as  recommend  him  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, if  he  knew  the  extent  of  bis  'klaims,'  as  the  miserable  devil 
spells  it.    Yes,  I  will  recommend  him,  if  it  were  only  to  vex  my 

brother  baronet,  Sir  James  B ,  who  is  humane,  and  kind,  and 

popular,  forsooUi,  and  a  stanch  advocate  for  purity  of  the  bench, 
ana  justice  to  the  people!  No  doubt  of  it:  I  shall  recommend 
you,  Crsckenfudge,  and  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  best  among  them, 
upon  the  same  magisterial  bench,  shall  the  doughty  Cracken- 
fudse  sif 

Ke  instantly  sat  down  to  his  writing-desk,  and  penned  as  strong  a 
recommendation  as  he  could  possibly  compose  to  Lord  Cullamore, 
after  which  he  threw  himself  again  u{K)n  the  so&,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Well,  that  act  is  done,  ana  an  iniquitous  one  it  is ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, it  is  gone  off  to  the  post,  and  Vnx  rid  of  him.  Now  for  Lucy, 
and  my  ambition;  she  is  unquestionably  with  that  shameless  old 
woman  who  could  think  of  marrying  at  such  an  age.  She  is  with 
her :  she  will  hear  of  my  illness,  and  as  certain  as  life  is  life,  and 
death  death,  she  will  be  here  soon." 

Li  this  he  calculated  aright,  and  he  felt  that  he  did  so.  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  on  the  evening  of  their  visit  to  the  dty,  considered 
it  her  duty  to  disclose,  fully  and  candidly,  to  Lucy,  tiie  state  of 
her  father's  health,  that  is,  as  it  appeared  to  her  in  their  interview. 
Lucy,  who  knew  tiiat  he  was  su&ect  to  sudden  attacks  upon  oc- 
casions of  less  moment,  not  only  became  alarmed,  but  experienced 
a  feeling  like  remorse  for  having,  as  she  said,  abandoned  him  so 
imdutifully. 

"  I  will  return  immediately,"  she  said,  weeping ;  "  he  is  ill :  you 
say  he  speaks  of  me  tendeny  and  affectionately — oh,  what  have  I 
done !  Should  this  illness  prove  serious — ^fatal — ^my  peace  of  mind 
were  gone  for  ever.  1  should  consider  myself  as  a  parricide — as  the 
direct  cause  of  his  death.  My  God !  perhaps  even  now  I  am  misera- 
ble for  life — ^fbr  ever — for  ever ! " 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  soothed  her  as  well  as  she  could,  but  she  re- 
fused to  hear  comfort,  and  having  desired  Alley  Mahon  to  prepare 
their  slight  luggage,  she  took  an  affectionate  and  tearful  leave  of 
Mrs.  Mainwaring,  bade  adieu  to  her  husband,  and  was  about  to  get 
into  the  chaise,  which  had  been  ordered  from  the  iim  in  Wicklow, 
when  Mrs.  Mainwaring  said  : 

"  Now,  my  dear  Lucy,  if  your  father  should  recover,  and  have 
recourse  to  any  abuse  of  his  authority,  by  attempting  again  to  force 
your  inclinations  and  consummate  your  misery,  remeinber  that  my 
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door,  my  anns,  my  heart,  shall  ever  be  open  to  you.  I  do  not,  you 
will  obeerve,  suggest  any  act  of  disobedience  on  your  part ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should  suffer  ererytning  short  of 
the  last  resort,  by  which  I  mean  this  hateful  marriage  with  Dunroe, 
sooner  than  abandon  your  father's  roof  This  union  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  must  see  him  again.  Poor  Lord  Cullamore  I  respect  and 
venerate,  for  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has,  for  one  contem- 
plated error,  had  an  unhappy  if  not  a  remorseftd  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  even  in  opposition  to  your  father's  wishes,  I  say  it,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  your  strongest  prejudices — ** 

**  It  amounts  to  antipathy,  Mn,  Mainwaring — to  hatred,  to  abhor- 
rence." 

**  Well,  my  dear  child,  in  confirmation  of  them  all,  I  implore,  I  en- 
treat, I  conjure,  and  if  I  had  authority,  I  would  say,  I  command  you 
not  to  unite  your  fiite  with  that  young  profligate." 

**  Do  not  fear  me,  Mrs.  Mainwaring ;  but  at  present  I  can  think 
a(  nothing  but  poor  papa  and  his  illness ;  I  tremole,  indeed,  to  think 
how  I  shall  find  him ;  and,  my  God,  to  reflect  that  I  am  the  guilty 
cause  of  all  tbis ! "  * 

They  then  separated,  and  Lucy,  accompanied  by  Alley,  proceeded 
to  town  at  a  pace  as  rapid  as  the  animals  that  bore  them  could  poe- 
siblv  accompush. 

On  arrivmg  in  town,  she  was  about  rushing  up  stairs  to  throw 
herself  in  her  father's  arms,  when  Gibson,  who  observed  her,  ap- 
proached respectfully,  and  said : 

**  This  haste  to  see  your  father.  Miss  Gourlay,  is  very  natural ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  wait  a  few  moments,  until  he  is 
preptu^  to  receive  you.  The  doctor  has  left  strict  orders  that 
ne  shall  not  see  any  person;  but,  above  all  things,  without  being 
announced." 

"  But,  Gibson — ^first,  how  is  he  ?    Is  he  very  ill  P  " 

Gibson  assumed  a  melancholy  and  very  solemn  look,  as  he  replied 
— ^*  He  is,  indeed,  ill.  Miss  Gourlay ;  but  it  would  not  become  me  to 
distress  you— especially  as  I  hope  your  presence  will  comfort  him ; 
he  is  perpetually  calling  for  you." 

^  Go,  Gibson,  go,"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  tears,  which  she  could  not 
restrain,  gushed  to  her  eyes.     "  Go,  be  quick ;  tell  him  I  am  here." 

"  I  will  break  it  to  him,  madam,  as  gently  as  possible,"  replied  this 
sedate  and  oily  gentleman ;  "  for  if  m^e  acquamted  with  it  too  sud- 
denly, the  unexpected  joy  might  injure  him." 

"  Do  not  injure  him,  then,"  she  exclaimed,  earnestly ;  "  oh,  do  not 
injure  him — but  go  ;  I  leave  it  to  your  own  discretion." 

Lucy  immediately  proceeded  to  her  own  room,  and  Gibson  to  the 
library,  where  he  to\md  the  baronet  in  his  night-cap  and  morning- 
gown,  reading  a  newspaper. 

**  I  have  the  para^ph  drawn  up,  Gibson,"  said  he,  with  a  grim 
^  smile,  "  stating  that  I  am  dangerously  iU ;  take  and  copy  it,  and  see 
that  it  be  inserted  in  to-morrow's  pubHcation." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary-,  sir,"  replied  the  footman ;  **  Miss  Gour- 
lay is  here,  and  impatient  to  see  you." 

**  Here ! "  exclaimed  her  father  with  a  start  —  "  you  do  not  say  she 
is  in  the  house  ?  " 
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"  She  has  just  arrived,  sir,  and  is  now  in  h^  own  room.^ 

<< Leave  me,  Gibson,''  said  the  baronet,  ''and  attend  promptly 
when  I  rinff ;  "  and  Gibson  withdrew.  "  Why,"  thought  he  to  him- 
self, ''  why  do  I  feel  as  I  do  P  Glad  that  I  have  her  once  more  in 
my  power,  and  this  ia  only  natural  $  but  why  this  kind  of  terror — 
this  awe  of  that  extraordinary  girl  ?  I  dismissed  that  prying  scoun- 
drel of  a  footman,  because  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  observe 
and  sneer  at  this  hypocrisy,  althoujgh  I  know  he  is  aware  of  it 
What  can  this  uncomfortame  sensation  which  checks  my  joy  at  her 
return  mean?  Is  it  that  involuntary  homage  which  they  say  vice 
is  compelled  to  pay  to  purity,  truth,  and  virtue  ?  I  know  not ;  but  I 
feel  disturbed,  humbled  with  an  impression  like  that  of  guilt — an 
impression  which  makes  me  feel  as  if  there  actually  were  such  a 
thing  as  ccmsdence.  As  my  objects,  however,  are  for  the  foolish 
girl's  advancement,  I  am  determined  to  play  the  game  out,  and  for 
that  purpose,  as  I  know  now  by  experience  that  neither  harshness  nor 
violence  will  do,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  tenderness  and  affection. 
I  must  touch  her  heart,  excite  her  sympathy,  and  throw  myself  alto- 
gether upon  her  generosity.  Come  then — and  now  for  the  assump- 
tion of  a  new  character." 

Having  concluded  this  train  of  meditation,  he  rang  for  Gibson,  who 
appeared. 

''  Gibson,  let  Miss  Gourlay  know  that,  ill  as  I  am,  I  shall  try  to  see 
her :  be  precise  in  the  message,  sir ;  use  my  own  words." 

**  Certainly,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  K>otman,  who  immediately 
^withdrew  to  deliver  it 

The  baronet,  when  Gibson  went  out  again,  took  a  pair  of  pillows, 
with  which  the  bo&  was  latterly  furnished,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  illness,  whenever  it  might  be  necessary,  and  having 
placed  them  under  his  head,  laid  himself  down,  pulled  the  night-cap 
over  his  brows,  and  affected  all  the  symptoms  of  a  man  who  was 
attempting  to  struggle  against  some  serious  and  severe  attack. 

In  this  state  he  lay,  when  Lucy  entering  the  room,  approached,  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  as  she  knelt  by  the  so& — '*  Oh,  papa^ — 
dear  papa,  forgive  me ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him  affectionately.  ''Dear  papa,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  you  are  ill — very  .ill,  I  fear  j  but  will  you  not  forgive  your 
poor  child  for  having  abandoned  you  as  she  did  ?  I  have  returned, 
however,  to  stay  with  you,  to  tend  you,  to  soothe  and  console  you  as 
&r  as  any  and  every  effort  of  mine  can.  You  shall  have  no  nurse 
but  me,  papa.  All  that  human  hands  can  do  to  give  you  ease — 
all  that  the  sincerest  affection  can  do  to  sustain  and  cheer  you, 
your  own  Lucy  will  do.  But  speak  to  me,  papa :  am  I  not  your  own 
Lucy  still?" 

Her  father  turned  round,  as  if  by  a  painful  effort,  and  having 
looked  upon  her  for  some  tnne,  replied,  feebly — "  Yes,  you  are — ^you 
are  my  own  Lucy  still." 

This  admission  brought  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  from  the  affectionate 
girl,  who  again  exclaimed — "  Ah,  papa,  I  fear  you  are  very  ill ;  but 
those  words  are  to  me  the  sweetest  that  ever  proceeded  ^m  your 
lips.    Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  papa? — ^but  I  forget  myself;  perhaps 
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I  am  distmbiiig  yoa.  Onlj  say  how  you  feel,  and  if  it  will  not  it^isre 
you,  what  your  complaint  is.'' 

"  My  complaint,  aear  Lucy,  most  affectionate  child — for  1  see  you 
are  so  still,  notwithstanding  reports  and  appearances ** 

**  Oh,  indeed,  I  am,  papa — ^indeed  I  am." 

**  My  complaint  was  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind — 


I  am  threatened  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  Lucy,  the  doctor  camiot 
say  which;  but  the  danger,  he  says,  proceeds  altogether  from  the 
state  of  my  mind,  acting,  it  is  true,  upon  a  plethcnic  system  of  body; 
but  I  care  not,  dear  Lucy — I  care  not,  now ;  I  am  inmfferent  to  life. 
All  my  expectations— all  a  father's  brilliant  plans  for  his  child,  are 
now  oyer.  The  doctor  says  that  ease  of  mind  might  restore  me,  but 
I  doubt  it  now ;  I  fear  it  is  too  late.  I  only  wish  I  was  better  pre- 
pared for  the  change  which  I  know  I  shall  soon  be  forced  to  make. 
Yet  I  feel,  Lucy,  as  if  I  neyer  loyed  you  until  now — ^1  feel  how  dear 
you  are  to  me  now  that  I  know  I  must  part  with  you  so  soon." 

Lucy  was  utterly  incapable  of  resisting  this  tenderness,  as  the  un- 
mispecting  girl  beueyed  it  to  be.  She  again  threw  her  arms  around 
him,  and  wept  as  if  her  yery  heart  would  break. 

**  This  agitation,  my  darling,"  he  added,  "  is  too  much  for  us  both. 
My  head  is  easily  disturbed ;  but — but — send  for  Lucy,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  if  touched  by  a  passing  delirium,  **  send  for  my  daughter.  I  must 
haye  Lucy.  I  haye  been  harsh  to  her,  and  I  cannot  die  without  her 
forgiyeness." 

**Here,  papa — dearest  papa!  Becollect  yourself;  Lucy  is  with 
you ;  not  to  forgiye  you  for  anything,  but  to  a^,  to  implore  to  be 
forgiyen." 

"  Ha ! "  he  said,  raiang  his  head  a  little,  and  looking  round  like  a 
man  awakening  from  sleep.  "I  fear  I  am  beginmng  to  wander. 
Dear  Lucy — ^yes  it  is  yovu  Oh,  I  recollect  Withdraw,  my  dariing  j 
the  sight  of  you — the  joy  of  your  yery  a{^>earance — eh— eh — ^yes,  kt 
me  see.  Oh,  yes;  withdraw,  my  darling;  this  interview  has  been 
too  much  for  me — ^I  fear  it  has — ^but  rest  and  silence  will  restore  me, 
I  hope.    I  hope  so — I  hope  so." 

Lucy,  who  feared  that  a  continuance  of  this  interview  might  very 
much  aggravate  his  illness,  immediately  took  her  leave,  and  retired 
to  her  own  room,  whither  she  summoned  Alley  Mahon.  This  blunt 
but  faithful  attendant  felt  no  surprise  in  witnessmg  her  grief;  for  ii^ 
deed  she  had  done  little  else  than  weep,  ever  since  she  heard  of  her 
father's  illness. 

**  Now  don't  cry  so  much,  miss,"  she  said ;  **  didn't  I  tell  you  that 
your  grief  will  do  neither  you  nor  him  any  good  ?  Keep  yourself 
cool  and  quiet,  and  spake  to  him  like  a  raisonable  crayture,  what  you 
are  not,  ever  since  you  hard  of  his  being  sick.  It  isn't  by  shedding 
tears  that  you  can  expect  to  comfort  him,  as  you  intend  to  do,  but  by 
being  calm,  and  considerate,  and  attentive  to  him,  and  not  aUowin' 
him  to  see  what  you  suffer." 

"  That  is  very  true,  Alice,  I  admit,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  when  I 
consider  that  it  was  my  imdutiful  flight    from    lam    tiiat  occa- 
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Bioned  this  attack,  how  can  I  free  myself  from  blame  P  My  heart, 
Alice,  is  diyided  between  a  feeling  of  remorse  for  having  deserted 
him  without  sufficient  cause,  and  grief  for  his  illness,  and  in  that  is 
involved  the  apprehension  of  his  loss.  After  all,  Alice,  you  must  ad- 
mit that  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  but  my  father.  How,  then, 
can  I  think  of  losing  him  ?  " 

^  And  even  if  God  took  him,"  replied  Alley,  '^^  which  I  hope  after 
all  isn't  so  likely ** 

**  What  do  you  mean,  girl  P  "  adied  Lucy,  ignorant  that  AU^  only 
used  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  people,  ^  yAwX  language  is  thn 
c^  my  father?" 

*'  W  hy,  I  hope  it's  but  the  truth,  miss,"  replied  the  maid ;  <<  for  if 
Ood  was  to  call  him  to-morrow — ^^ch  may  Qod  forbid !  you'd  find 
friends  that  would  take  care  of  you  and  protect  yon." 

**  Yes ;  but,  Alice,  if  papa  dieid,  I  i^ould  have  to  reproadi  myself 
with  his  death ;  and  that  consideration  would  drive  me  distracted  or 
kill  me.  I  am  b^^nning  to  think  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
parent  is,  under  all  drcumstmces,  the  first  duty  of  a  child.  A  parent 
Knows  better  what  is  for  our  good  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  do. 
At  all  events,  whatever  exceptions  there  may  be  to  this  rule,  I  care 
not.  It  is  ^loi^h,  and  too  much,  for  me  to  reflect  that  mj  conduct 
has  been  the  cause  of  papa's  illness.  His  great  object  in  life  was  to 
promote  my  happiness.  Now  this  was  affection  for  me.  I  grant  he 
may  have  been  mistaken,  but  still  it  was  affection ;  and  consequently 
I  cannot  help  admitting  tliat  even  his  harshness,  and  certainly  all  ihak, 
he  suffered  tLough  the  very  Tiolenoe  of  his  own  pasnons,  arose  item 
the  same  source — affection  for  me." 

<<  Ah,"  replied  Alley,  **  it's  aisy  semi  that  your  heart  is  softened 
now ;  but  in  truth,  miss,  it  was  quare  afiection  that  would  make  his 
daughter  miserable,  bekase  he  wanted  her  to  become  a  great  lady. 
If  he  vras  a  kind  imd  raisonable  fiither,  he  would  not  force  you  to  oe 
imhappy.  An  affectionate  father  would  ^ve  up  the  point  rather 
than  make  you  so ;  but  no ;  the  truth  is  simply  this,  he  wanted 
to  gratify  himself  more  than  he  did  you,  or  wny  would  he  act  as 
he£d?'* 

**  Alice,"  replied  Lucy, "  remember  that  I  vrill  not  suffer  you  to 
speak  of  my  father  with  disrespect.    You  forget  yourself  g^l,  and 
learn  from  me  now,  that  in  order  to  restore  him  to  peace  of  mind  and 
h^th,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  death,  and  oh,"  she  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  "  above  all  things  from  a  death,  for  which,  perhaps,  he 
is  not  sufficiently  prepared — as  who,  alas,  is  for  that  terrible  event  I-^ 
yes,  in  order  to  do  this,  I  am  ready  to  yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  his 
vrishes :  and  I  pray  heaven  that  this  act  on  mjr  part  may  not  be  too 
late  to  restore  him  to  his  health,  and  relieve  ms  mind  from  the  load 
of  core  which  presses  it  down  upon  my  account." 

"Good  Lord,  Miss  Gourlay,"  exclaimed  poor  Alley,  absolutely 
frightened  by  the  determined  and  vehement  spirit  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  "  surely  you  wouldn't  think  of  makin'  a  saicker- 
fice  of  yourself  that  way  ?  " 

"  That  may  be  the  word,  Alice,  or  it  may  not;  but  if  it  be  a  sam- 
fice,  and  if  the  sacrifice  is  necessary,  it  shall  be  made — I  shall  maae 
\U    My  disobedience  shall  never  Ineak  my  Other's  heart." 
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<'  I  don't  ifish  to  speak  disrespectftilly  of  your  father,  miss ;  but  I 
think  he's  an  ambitious  man." 

"  And  perhaps  the  ambition  which  he  feels  is  a  Tirtue,  and  one  in 
which  I  am  demdent  You  and  I,  Alice,  know  but  little  of  Hfe  and 
the  maxims  by  which  its  great  social  principles  are  regulated.'' 

"  Faith,  spake  for  yourself,  miss ;  as  for  me,  I'm  the  very  girl  that 
has  had  my  experience.  No  less  than  three  did  I  manfully  refuse, 
in  spite  of  both  father  and  mother.  First  there  was  big  Bob  Brog- 
han,  a  giant  of  a  fellow,  with  a  head  and  pluck  upon  him  that 
would  ml  a  mess-pot  He  had  a  chape  &rm,  and  could  afford  to 
wallow  like  a  swine  in  filth  and  laziness.  And  well  becomes  the  old 
eouple,  I  must  marry  him,  whether  I  would  or  not.  Be  aisy,  said 
I,  irs  no  go ;  when  I  marry  a  man,  itil  be  one  that'll  know  the  use 
of  soap  and  wath^,  at  all  events.  Well,  but  I  must ;  I  did  not  know 
what  was  for  my  own  good ;  he  was  rich,  and  Fd  lead  a  fine  life  with 
him.  Scn^  and  cmne  him  for  somebody  else,  says  I;  no  such 
walkin'  dungheap  for  me.  Then  they  came  to  the  cu(%el,  and  flaked 
me ;  but  it  was  m  a  good  cause,  and  I  tould  them  that  if  I  must  die 
a  marthyr  to  cleanliness,  I  must ;  and  at  last  they  dropped  it,  and  so 
I  got  free  of  Bob  Broghan. 

**  The  next  was  a  little  fellow  that  kept  a  small  shop  of  hudisthery, 
and  some  groceries,  and  the  like  o'  that.  He  was  a  near,  penurious 
devil,  hard  and  scraggy  lookin',  with  hunger  in  his  &ce  and  in  his 
heart,  too;  ay,  and  l^des,  he  had  the  name  of  not  bein'  honest 
But  then  his  shop  was  gettin',  bigger  and  bigger,  and  himself  richer 
and  richer  every  day.  Here's  your  man,  says  the  old  couple. 
Maybe  not,  says  L  No  shingavm  that  deals  in  %ht  weights  and 
short  measures  for  me.  My  husband  must  be  an  honest  man,  and 
not  a  keen  shaving  rogue  like  Barney  Bu^ey.  Well,  miss,  out 
came  the  cudgel  again,  and  out  came  I  with  the  same  answer.  Lay 
on,  says  I ;  if  I  must  die  a  marthyr  to  honesty,  why  I  must ;  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  same,  as  he  wilL  Then  they 
saw  that  I  was  a  rock,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  Barney  Buckley, 
as  well  as  Bob  Broghan. 

'*  Well  and  good ;  then  came  number  three,  a  fine  handsome 
younff  man,  by  name  Con  CWhlan.  At  first  I  didn't  much  like 
nim,  oekasehe  had  the  name  of  being  too  fond  of  money,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  he  had  disappointed  three  or  four  girls  that 
couldn't  show  guinea  for  guinea  with  him.  The  sleeveen  gained 
upon  me,  however,  and  I  did  get  fond  of  him,  and  tould  him  to 
speak  to  my  father,  and  so  he  did,  and  they  met  once  or  twice  to 
make  the  match ;  but,  ah,  miss,  every  one  has  theis  troubles.  On 
the  last  meetin',  when  he  found  that  my  fortune  wasn't  what  he 
expected,  he  shogged  off  wid  himself;  and,  mother  o' mercy,  did 
ever  I  think  it  would  come  to  that  P "  Here  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  then  with  firesh  spirit  proceeded,  "  He  jilted  me,  Miss — ^the 
desateful  villain  jilted  me ;  but  if  he  did,  I  had  my  revenge.  In 
less  than  a  year  he  came  sneakm'  back,  and  tould  my  father  that 
as  he  couldn't  get  me  out  of  his  head,  he  would  take  me  with  what- 
ever portion  they  could  give  me.  The  fellow  was  rich.  Miss,  and 
so  the  ould  couple,  ready  to  bounce  at  him,  came  out  again.  Come, 
Alley,  here's  Con  Coghlan  back.  WeU,  then,  says  I,  he  knows 
the  road  home  again,  and  let  him  take  it.     One  good  turn  desarves 
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another.    When  he  cotdd  get  me  he  wouldn't  take  me,  and  now 
when  he  would  take  me,  he  toonH  get  me ;  so  I  think  we're  even. 

"  Out  once  more  came  the  cudgel,  and  on  they  laid ;  but  now  I 
wasn't  common  stone  but  whinstone.  Lay  on,  says  I;  I  see,  or 
rather  I  fedj  that  the  crown  is  before  me.  If  I  must  die  a  marthyr 
to  a  dacent  spirit,  why  I  must ;  and  so  Qod's  blessing  be  with  you 
aU.     Ill  shine  in  heaven  for  this  yet. 

**  I  think  now,  Miss,  you'll  grant  that  I  know  something  about  life." 

<<  Alice,"  replied  Lucy,  *'  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  hum- 
blest weeds  which  grow  contain  virtues  that  are  valuable,  if  they  were 
only  known.  Your  experience  is  not  without  a  moral,  and  your  last 
lover  was  the  worst,  because  he  was  mean ;  but  when  I  think  of  him 
— the  delicate,  the  generous,  the  disinterested,  the  faithful,  the 
noble-hearted — alas,  Alice!"  she  exclaimed,  throwinj^  herself  in  a 
fresh  paroxysm  of  grief  upon  the  bosom  of  her  maid,  "  ^ou  know 
not  the  incredible  pain — the  hopeless  agony— of  the  sacrifice  I  am 
about  to  make.  My  father,  however,  is  me  author  of  my  being,  and 
as  his  very  life  depends  upon  my  strength  of  mind  now,  I  shall 
rather  than  see  him  die,  whilst  I  selfishly  gratify  my  own  will — ^yes, 
Alice,  I  shall — I  shall — and  may  heaven  give  me  strength  for  it  I — ^I 
shall  sacrifice  love  to  duty,  and  save  him ;  that  is,  if  it  be  not  already 
too  late." 

<<  And  if  he  does  recover,"  replied  Alice,  whose  tears  flowed  along  • 
with  those  of  her  mistress,  but  whose  pretty  eye  began  to  brifi^hten 
with  indignant  energy  as  she  spoke, ''  if  he  does  recover,  and  if  ever 
he  turns  a  cold  look,  or  uses  a  har^  word  to  you,  may  I  die  for 
heaven  if  he  oughtn't  to  be  put  in  the  public  stocks  and  made  an  ex- 
ample of  to  the  world." 

'*  The  scene,  however,  will  be  changed  then,  Alice ;  for  the  subiect 
matter  of  all  our  misunderstandings  will  have  been  removed.  Yet, 
Alice,  amidst  all  the  darkness  and  sufiering  that  lie  before  me,  there 
is  one  consolation  "—-and  as  she  uttered  these  words,  there  breathed 
throughout  her  beautiful  features  a  spirit  of  sorrow,  so  deep,  so 
mournful,  so  resigned,  and  so  touching,  that  Alley  in  turn  laid  her 
head  on  her  bosom,  exclaiming,  as  she  looked  up  into  her  eyes,  <<  Oh, 
may  the  God  of  mercy  have  pity  on  you,  my  darling  mistress !  what 
wouldn't  your  feitliful  Alley  do  to  give  you  reli^r  ai^  she  can't ; " 
and  then  the  affectionate  creature  wept  latterly.  ^  But  what  is  the 
consolation  P  "  she  asked,  hoping  to  extract  &om  the  melancholy  ^1 
3ome  thought  or  view  of  her  position  that  might  inspire  them  with 
hope  or  comfcnrt 

'*  The  consolation  I  allude  to,  Alice,  is  the  well-known  &ot  that  a 
broken  heart  cannot  long  be  the  subject  of  sorrow ;  and,  besides,  my 
ferewell  of  life  will  not  be  painful ;  for  then  I  shall  be  able  to  reflect 
with  peace  that^  difficult  as  was  the  duty  imposed  upon  me,  I  shall 
have  performed  it.  Now,  dear  Alice,  withdraw;  I  vnsAa  to  be  alone 
for  some  time,  that  X  may  reflect  as  I  ought,  and  endeavor  to  gain 
strength  for  the  sacrifice  that  is  before  me." 

Her  eye  as  ^e  looked  upon  Alley  was,  though  filled  with  a  melan- 
choly lustre,  expressive  at  the  same  time  of  a  spirit  so  lofty,  calm,  and 
determined,  that  its  whole  character  partoc^  of  absolute  sublimity. 
Alley,  in  obedience  to  her  words,  withdrew  j  but  not  without  an  anx- 
ious and  earnest  effcMt  at  imparting  comfort. 
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When  her  maid  had  retired,  Lucy  began  once  more  to  examine  her 
position,  in  all  its  dark  and  painful  aspects,  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
destiny  which  awaited  her,  fraught  with  unexampled  misery  as  it  was. 
Thou^  well  aware,  from  former  experience,  of  her  fitther's  hypocrit- 
ical disguises,  she  was  too  full  of  generosity  and  candor  to  allow  her 
heart  to  entertain  suspicion.  Her  nature  was  one  of  great  simplicity, 
artlessness,  and  truth.  Truth,  above  all  things,  was  her  predomir 
nant  virtue ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  wherever  it  resides  it  is  cer- 
tain to  become  a  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  all  the  rest.  Her 
cruel-hearted  father,  himself  fidse  and  deceitful,  dreaded  her  for 
this  love  of  truth,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  her  utter  want 
of  suspicion,  that  he  never  scrupled,  though  frequently  detected, 
to  impose  upon  her,  when  it  suited  his  piurpose.  This,  indeed, 
was  not  difficult;  for  such  was  his  daughter's  natural  candor  and 
truthfulness,  that  if  he  deceived  her  by  a  fidsehood  to-day,~  she 
was  as  ready  to  believe  him  to-morrow  as  ever.  His  last  heartless 
act  of  hypocrisy,  therefore,  was  such  a  deliberate  violation  of  truth 
as  amounted  to  a  species  of  sacrilege ;  for  it  robbed  the  pure  shrine 
of  his  own  daughter's  heart  of  her  whole  happiness.  Nay,  when 
we  consider  the  relati(ms  in  which  thev  stood,  it  mi^ht  be  termed,  as 
is  beautifully  said  in  Scripture,  **  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother's 
milk." 

As  it  was,  however,  her  father's  illness  disarmed  her  generous  and 
forgiving  spirit  of  every  argument  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  deter- 
mination she  had  made.  His  conduct  she  felt  might,  mdeed,  be  the 
result  of  one  of  those  great  social  errors  that  create  so  much  misery 
in  life ;  that,  for  instance,  of  supposing  that  one  must  ascend  through 
certain  orders  of  society,  and  reach  a  particular  elevation  before 
they  can  enjoy  happiness.  This  notion,  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  who  has  not  confined  happiness  to 
any  particular  class,  she  herself  rejected ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  modest  estimate  which  she  formed  of  her  own  capacity  to 
reason  upon  or  analyze  all  speculative  opinions,  led  her  to 
suppose  that  she  might  be  wrong,  and  her  father  ri^ht,  in  the 
inferences  which  they  respectively  drew.  Perhaps  ^e  thought 
her  reluctance  to  see  this  individual  case  through  his  medium,  arose 
from  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  intellect  or  temperament  not  com- 
mon to  others,  and  that  she  was  setting  a  particular  instance  against  a 
universal  truth. 

That,  however,  which  most  severely  tested  her  fortitude  and 
noble  sense  of  what  we  owe  a  parent,  resulted  from  no  moral  or 
metaphysical  distinctions  of  human  duty,  but  simply  and  directly 
frx)m  what  she  must  suffer  by  the  contemplated  sacrifice.  She 
was  bom  in  a  position  of  life  sufficiently  dignned  for  ordinary  ambi- 
tion* She  was  surrounded  by  luxury — ^had  received  an  enlightened 
education — ^had  a  heart  formed  for  love — for  that  pure  and  ex- 
alted passion,  which  comprehends  and  brings  into  action  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  our  being,  and  enlarges  all  our  capacities  for 
happiness.  God  and  nature,  so  to  speak,  had  gifted  her  mind  with 
extraordinary  feeling  and  intellect,  and  her  person  with  unusual 
^ace  and  beauty;  yet  here,  by  this  act  of  self-devotion  to  her 
tather,  she  renounced  all  that  the  human  heart  with  such  strong 
claims  upon  the   legitimate   enjoyments  of  life  could  expect,  and 
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TQlimtarily  entered  into  a  destiny  of  suffering  and  misery.  She  re- 
flected upon  and  felt  the  bitterness  of  all  this ;  but, .  on  the  other 
hand,  the  contemplation  of  a  faXher  dying  in  consequence  of  her  dis- 
obedience—dying, too,  probably  in  an  imprepared  state — ^wbose  heart 
was  now  full  of  love  and  tenderness  for  her ;  who,  in  £ict,  was  in 
grief  and  sorrow  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  caused  her  to  suffer. 
We  say  she  contemplated  all  this,  and  her  great  heart  felt  that  this 
was  the  moment  of  mercy. 

''  It  is  resolved !  ^  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  disturb  him  for  a  little. 
There  is  no  time  now  fOT  meanly  wrestling  it  out,  for  ungenerous  hesi- 
tation and  delay.  Suspense  may  kill  him ;  and  whilst  I  deliberate,  he 
may  be  lost  Father,  I  come.  Never  again  shall  you  reproach  me 
with  disobedience.  Though  your  ambition  may  be  wrong,  yet  who 
else  than  I  should  become  the  victim  of  an  error  which  ongm&tea  in 
affection  for  myself?  I  yield  at  last,  as  is  my  duty;  now  your  situa- 
tion makes  it  so ;  and  my  heart,  though  crushed  and  broken,  shall  be 
an  offering  of  peace  between  us.  Farewell,  now,  to  love — ^to  love 
legitimate,  pure,  and  holy ! — ^farewell  to  all  the  divine  charities  and 
tendernesses  of  life  which  follow  it — ^farewell  to  peace  of  heart,  to 
the  wife's  pride  of  eye,  to  the  husband's  tender  glance — ^farewell — 
farewell  to  everything  in  this  wretched  life  but  the  hopes  of  heaven  I 
I  come,  my  &ther — ^I  come.  But  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  *^  I  must 
not  see  him  without  permission,  nor  unannounced,  as  Gibson  said.' 
Stay,  I  shall  nas  for  Gibson. 

*'  GibsoD,''  said  she,  when  he  had  made  his  appearance,  *'  try  if 
your  master  could  see  me  for  a  moment ;  say  I  request  it  particu- 
larly, and  that  I  shall  scarcely  disturb  him.  Ask  it  as  a  favor,  unless 
he  be  very  ill  indeed — and  even  then  do  so." 

Whilst  Gibson  went  with  this  message,  Lucy,  feeling  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  agitate  her  £ither  by  the  exhibition  of  emotion,  en- 
deavored to  compose  herself  as  much  as  she  could,  so  that  by  the 
time  of  Gibson's  return,  her  appearance  was  cahn,  noble,  and  majestic. 
In  &ct,  the  greatness — the  heroic  spirit— of  the  coming  sacrifice  ema- 
nated like  a  beautiful  but  solemn  light  from  her  countenance,  and  on 
being  desired  to  go  in,  she  appeared  full  of  unusual  beauty  and  com- 
posure. 

On  entering,  she  found  her  father  much  in  the  same  position :  his 
head,  as  before,  upon  the  pillows,  and  the  night-cap  drawn  over  his 
heavy  brows. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  my  dear  Lucy.  Have  you  any  favor  to 
ask,  my  child  ?  If  so,  ask  wnilst  I  have  recollection  and  conscious- 
ness to  grant  ^t.  I  can  refuse  you  nothing  now,  Lucv.  1  was  wrong 
ever  to  struggle  with  you.  It  was  too  much  for  me,  ioi  1  am  now  the 
victim ;  but  even  that  is  well,  for  I  am  glad  it  is  not  you." 

When  he  mentioned  the  word  victim,  Lucy  felt  as  if  a  poniard  had 
gone  through  her  heart ;  but  she  had  already  resolved  that  what  must 
be  done  should  be  done  generously,  consequently,  without  any  osten- 
tation of  feeling,  and  with  as  little  appearance  ot  self-sacrifice  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  not  for  us,  she  said  to  herself,  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the 
fph  which  we  bestow,  but  rather  to  depreciate  it,  for  it  is  never  gener- 
ous to  magmfy  an  obligation. 
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**  I  haTe  a  faTor  to  ask,  papa,**  said  the  generouB  and  considerate  giri. 

<*  It  is  ffianted,  my  darling  Lucy,  before  I  hear  it,"  he  repEed. 
**  What  is  It  P  Oh  how  happy  I  feel  that  you  have  returned  to  me ; 
I  shall  not  now  pass  away  my  last  moments  on  a  sectary  death-bed. 
But  what  is  your  request,  my  love  ?  " 

**  You  have  to-day,  papa,  told  me  that  the  danger  of  your  present 
attack  proceeds  from  the  anxious  state  of  your  mind.  Now,  my 
request  is,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  that  state  easier ;  to 
remove  that  anxietv*  and,  if  possible,  all  other  anxiety  and  care  that 
press  upon  you.  You  know,  papa,  the  topic  upon  which  we  have 
always  differed ;  now,  rather  than  any  distress  of  feeling  connected 
with  it  should  stand  in  the  way  of  your  recovery,  I  vrish  to  say  that 
you  may  count  upon  my  most  perfect  obedience." 

**  You  mean  the  Dunroe  busmess,  dear  Lucy  ?  " 

**  I  mean  the  Dunroe  business,  papa." 

^  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  willing  and  ready  to  marry 
him?" 

The  reply  to  this  was  indeed  the  coming  away  of  the  branch  by 
which  she  had  hung  on  the  precipice  of  life.  On  hearing  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  she  paused  a  little ;  but  the  pause  did  not  proceed 
from  any  indisposition  to  answer  it,  but  simply  from  what  seemed  to 
be  the  refusal  of  her  natural  powers  to  enable  her  to  do  so.  When 
about  to  speak,  she  felt  as  if  alt  physical  strength  had  abandoned  her; 
as  if  her  will,  previously  schooled  to  the  task,  had  become  recusant. 
She  experienced  a  general  chill  and  coldness  of  her  whole  body ;  a 
cessation  for  a  moment  or  two  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  whilst  her 
very  sight  became  dim  and  indistinct  She  thought,  however,  in  this 
unutterable  moment  of  agony  and  despair,  that  she  must  act ;  and 
without  feeling  able  to  analyze  either  her  thoughts  or  sensations,  in 
this  terrible  tumult  of  her  spirit,  she  heard  herself  repeat  the  re- 
ply— "  I  AM,  PAPA." 

For  a  moment  her  father  forgot  his  part,  and  started  up  into  a  sit- 
ting posture  with  as  much  apparent  energy  as  ever.  Another  mo- 
ment, however,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  feel  his  error. 

'*  Oh,"  said  he,  '*  what  have  I  done  P  Let  me  pause  a  little,  my 
dear  Lucy;  that  effort  to  express  the  joy  you  have  poured  into  my 
heart  was  nearly  too  much  lor  me.  You  make  this  promise,  Lucy, 
not  with  a  view  merely  to  ease  my  mind  and  contribute  to  my  recov- 
ery ;  but,  should  I  get  well,  with  a  firm  intention  to  carry  it  actually 
into  execution  P  " 

**  Such,  papa,  is  my  intention — ^my  fixed  determination,  I  should 
say ;  but  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is  altogether  for  your  sake,  dear 
papa,  that  I  make  it.  Now  let  your  mind  feel  tranquillity  and  ease; 
dismiss  every  anxiety  that  distresses  you,  papa ;  for  you  may  believe 
your  daughter,  that  there  is  no  earthly  sacrifice  compatible  vfith  her 
duties  as  a  Christian  which  she  would  not  make  for  your  recovery. 
This  interview  is  now,  perhaps,  as  much  as  your  state  of  health  can 
bear.  Think,  then,  of  what  I  have  said,  papa ;  let  it  console  and 
strengthen ;  and  then  it  will,  I  trust,  help  at  least  to  bring  about 
your  recovery.    Now,  permit  me  to  vnthdraw." 

"Wait  a  moment,  my  child.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know 
the  effect  of  your  goodness  before  you  go.     I  feel  already  as  if  a 
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mountain  were  removed  from  my  heart — even  now  I  am  better. 
God  bless  you,  my  own  dearest  Lucy ;  you  have  saved  your  father. 
Let  this  consideration  comfort  you  and  sustain  you.  Now^ou  may 
go>  my  love." 

When  Lucy  withdrew,  which  she  did  with  a  tottering  step,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  her  own  chamber,  which,  now  that  the  energy  necessary 
for  the  struggle  had  abandoned  her,  she  entered  almost  unconsciou»- 
Iv,  and  with  a  feeling  of  rapidly-increasing  weakness.  She  approached 
tne  bell  to  ring  fbr  her  maid,  which  she  was  able  to  do  with  difficulty ; 
and  having  done  so,  she  attempted  to  reach  the  so& ;  but  exhausted 
and  over-wrought  nature  gave  way,  and  she  fell  just  sufficiently  near 
it  to  have  her  fall  broken  and  her  head  supported  by  it,  as  sne  lay 
there  apparently  lifeless.  In  this  state  Alley  Mahon  found  her ;  but 
instead  of  ringing  an  alarm,  or  attempting  to  collect  a  crowd  of  the 
servants  to  witness  a  scene,  and  being  besides  a  stout  as  well  as  a 
discreet  and  sensible  girl,  she  was  able  to  raise  hex  up,  place  her  on 
the  sofa,  until,  by  the  assistance  of  cold  water  and  some  patience,  she 
succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  life  and  consciousness. 

On  opening  her  eyes  she  looked  about,  and  Alley  observed  that 
her  Hps  were  parched  and  dry. 

**  Here,  my  darling  mistress,''  said  the  affectionate  g^l,  who  now 
wept  bitterly — '<here,  swallow  a  little  cold  water;  it  will  moisten 
your  Hps,  and  do  you  good.*' 

She  attempted  to  do  so,  but  Alley  saw  that  her  hand  trembled  too 
much  to  bring  the  water  to  her  own  Hps.  On  swallowing  it,  it  seemed 
to  relieve  her  a  little ;  she  then  looked  up  into  Alley's  face,  with  a 
smile  of  thanks  so  unutterably  sweet  ana  sorrowful,  that  the  poor 
girPs  tears  gushed  out  afresh. 

"  Take  courage,  my  darling  mistress,''  she  replied ;  **  I  know  that 
something  painml  has  happened  j  but  for  Christ's  blessed  sake,  don't 
look  so  sorrowful  and  broken-hearted,  or  you  will " 

'<  Alice,"  said  she,  interrupting  her,  in  a  calm,  soft  voice,  like  low 
music,  "open  my  bosom — open  my  bosom,  Alice;  you  will  find  a 
miniature  there ;  take  it  out;  I  wish  to  look  upon  it." 

**  Oh,  thin,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  proceeded  to  obey  her,  **  happy  is 
he  that  rests  so  near  that  pure  and  mnocent  and  sorrowful  heart ;  and 
great  and  good  must  he  be  that  is  worthy  of  it" 

There  was  in  the  look  which  Lucy  cast  upon  her  when  she  had 
uttered  these  words  a  spirit  of  gentle  but  affectionate  reproof;  but  she 
spoke  it  not.  t 

**  Give  it  to  me,  Alice,"  she  said ;  "  but  unlock  it  first ;  I  feel  that 
my  hands  are  too  feeble  to  do  so." 

Alice  unlocked  the  miniature,  and  Lucy  then  taking  it  from  her, 
looked  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  pressing  it  to  her  lips  with  a 
calm  emotion,  in  which  grief  and  despair  seemed  to  mingle,  she  ex- 
claimed— 

'*  Alas !  mamma,  how  much  do  I  now  stand  in  need  of  your  advice 
and  consolation !  The  shrine  in  which  your  affection  and  memory 
dwelt,  and  against  whose  troubled  pulses  your  sweet  and  serene 
image  lay,  is  now  broken.  There,  dearest  mamma,  you  will  find 
nothing  m  future  but  affliction  and  despair.  It  has  been  said,  that  I 
have  inherited  your  graces  and  your  virtues,  most  beloved  ^-^sns^n 

25* 
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and  if  to,  aks !  in  how  remote  a  degree,  for  ivfao  conld  equal  you  P 
But  how  would  it  have  wrung  your  gentle  and  loving  heart  to  know 
that  I  should  have  inherited  your  secret  griefs  and  sufferings  P  Yet, 
mamma,  both  are  painted  on  that  serene  brow ;  for  no  art  of  the 
limner  could  conceal  thdr  moumftil  traces,  nor  remove  the  veal  of 
sorrow  which  an  unhappy  destiny  threw  over  your  beauty.  There,  in 
that  dear  and  gentle  eye  is  still  the  image  of  your  love  and  sym- 
pathy— ^there  is  that  smile  so  full  of  sweetness  and  suffering.  Alas, 
alas !  how  closely  do  we  resemble  each  other  in  all  things.  Sweet 
and  blessed  saint,  if  it  be  permitted,  descend  and  let  your  spirit  be 
with  me — to  guide,  to  soothe,  and  to  support  me ;  your  task  will  not 
be  a  long  one,  beloved  parent  From  this  day  forth  my  only  hope 
will  be  to  join  you.  Life  has  nothing  now  but  solitude  and  sorrow. 
There  is  no  heart  with  which  I  can  hold  communion ;  for  my  grief, 
and  the  act  of  duty  which  occasions  it,  must  be  held  sacred  from  all" 

She  kissed  the  miniature  once  more,  but  without  tears,  and  after  a 
Httlcj  die  made  Alley  place  it  where  she  had  ever  kept  it — ^next  her 
heart 

**  AHce,''  said  she,  **  I  trust  I  will  soon  be  with  mamma.** 

**  My  dear  mistress,"  replied  Alice,  **  don't  spake  so.  I  hope  there's 
many  a  happy  and  pleasant  day  before  you,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
come  and  gone,  yet^ 

She  turned  upon  the  maid  a  look  of  incredulity  so  hopeless,  that 
Alley  felt  both  alarmed  and  depressed. 

**  You  do  not  know  what  I  suffer,  Alice,**  she  replied,  **  but  I  know 
it  This  miniature  of  mamma  I  got  painted  unknown  to— unknown 
to—"  (here  we  need  not  say  that  she  meaiit  her  &ther) — "  any  one 
except  mamma,  the  artist,  and  myself.  It  has  lain  next  my  heart 
ever  since ;  but  since  her  death  it  has  been  the  dearest  thing  to  me 
on  earth— one  only  other  object  perhaps  excepted.  Yes,**  she  added, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '<  I  hope  I  snail  soon  be  with  you,  mamma,  and 
then  we  shall  never  be  separated  any  more !  ** 

Alley  regretted  to  perceive  that  her  grief  now  had  settled  down 
into  the  most  wasting  and  dangerous  of  aS ;  for  it  was  of  that  dry  and 
silent  kind  which  so  soon  consumes  the  lamp  of  life,  and  dries  up  the 
strength  of  those  who  unhappily  fall  under  its  malignant  blight 

Lucy's  journey,  however,  from  Wicklow,  the  two  interviews  with 
her  &ther,  the  sacrifice  she  had  so  nobly  made,  and  the  consequent 
agitation,  all  overcame  her,  and  after  a  painful  struggle  between  the 
alternations  of  forgetfulness  and  memory,  she  at  length  fell  into  a 
troubled  slumber. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

LOUD  DUNBOE'S  AFFECTION  FOR  HIS  FATHER — GLIMPSE  OP  A  NEW 
CHARACTER— LORD  CULLAM0RE*8  REBUKE  TO  HIS  SON,  WHO 
GREATLY  REFUSES  TO  GIVE  UP  HIS  FRIEND. 

A  CONSlDEitABLB'  period  now  elapsed,  during  which  there  was  little 
done  that  could  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our  narrative.  Sum- 
mer had  set  in,  and  the  Cullamore  family,  owing  to  the  fiuling 
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health  of  the  old  nobleman,  had  returned  to  his  Dublin  residence, 
with  an  intention  of  removing  to  Glenshee  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive the  advice  of  his  physician.  From  the  day  on  which  his  broth- 
er's letter  reached  him,  his  lordship  seemed  to  fall  into  a  more  than 
ordinary  despondency  of  mind.  His  health  for  years  had  been  very 
infirm,  but  firom  whatsoever  cause  it  proceeded,  he  now  appeared 
to  labor  under  some  secret  presentiment  of  calamity,  against  which 
he  struggled  in  vain.  So  at  least  he  himself  admitted.  It  is  true 
that  age  and  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  delicate  health  might  alone, 
in  a  disposition  naturally  hypochondriac,  occasion  such  anxiety ;  as  we 
know  they  frequently  do  even  in  the  youthful.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  thing  was  evident,  his  lordship  began  to  sink  more  rapidly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before ;  and  like  most  invalids  of  his  class,  he  be- 
came vrilful  and  obstinate  in  his  own  opinions.  His  doctor,  for  in- 
stance, advised  him  to  remove  to  the  delightful  air  of  Glenshee  Castle ; 
but  this,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  peremptorily  re^ed  to  do,  and 
so  long  as  he  chose  to  remain  in  town,  so  long  were  I^ady  Emily  and 
her  aunt  resolved  to  stay  with  him.  Dimroe,  also,  was  pretty  regu- 
lar in  inquiries  after  his  nealth ;  but  whether  from  a  princij^le  of  filial 
affection,  or  a  more  flagitious  motive,  will  appear  from  the  following 
conversation,  which  took  place  one  morning  after  breakfast,  between 
himself  and  Norton. 

"  How  is  your  father  this  morning,  my  lord  ?  "  inquired  that  wor- 
thy gentleman.    "  I  hope  he  is  better." 

"  A  lie,  Norton,"  repued  his  lordship — "  a  lie,  as  usuaL  You  hope 
no  such  thing.  The  agency  which  is  to  follow  on  the  respectable 
old  peer's  demise  bars  that— eh  ?  " 

« \  give  you  my  honor,  my  lord,  you  do  me  injustice.  I  am  in  no 
hurry  with  him  on  that  account ;  it  would  be  unfeeling  and  selfish." 

"Now,  Tom,"  replied  the  other,  in  that  kind  of  contemptuous 
£imiliarity  which  slavish  minions  or  adroit  knaves  like  Norton  must 
always  put  up  with  from  such  men — "  now,  Tom,  my  good  fellow, 
you  know  the  case  is  this — you  get  the  agency  to  the  Cullamore 
property  the  moment  my  right  honorable  dad  makes  his  exit.  If  he 
should  delay  that  exit  for  seven  years  to  come,  then  you  will  be 
exactly  seven  years  short  of  the  period  in  which  you  will  fleece  me 
and  my  tenants,  and  put  the  wool  on  yourself." 

"  Only  your  tenants,  my  lord,  if  you  please.  I  may  shear  them 
a  little,  I  trust  j  but  you  can't  suppose  me  capable  of  shearing " 

"  My  lordship.  No,  no,  you  are  too  honest ;  only  you  wul  allow 
me  to  insinuate,  in  the  mean  time,  that  I  believe  you  have  fleeced 
me  to  some  purpose  already.  I  do  not  allude  to  your  gambling 
debts,  which,  with  my  own,  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay;  but  to  other 
opportunities  which  have  come  in  your  way.  It  doesn't  matter,  how- 
ever; you  are  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  fellow,  and  I  believe  that 
although  you  clip  me  yourself  a  little,  you  would  permit  no  one  else 
to  do  so.  And,  by  the  way,  talking  of  the  respectable  old  peer,  he  is 
anything  but  a  fiiend  of  yours,  and  urged  me  strongly  to  send  you  to 
the  devu,  as  a  cheat  and  impostor." 

"  How  is  that,  my  lord  ?  "  asked  Norton,  vrith  an  interest  which 
he  could  scai'cely  disguise. 

"  Why,  he  mentioned  something  of  a  conversation  you  had^iw^VasScL 
you  told  him,  you  impudent  dog — and  coolly  to  \aafejc^>\»^>— ^'^isis^^wi. 
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patronized  his  son  if  hile  in  France,  and  introduced  him  to  several  dis- 
tinguished French  noblemen,  not  one  of  whom,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, ever  existed  except  in  your  own  fertile  and  lying  imagination." 

'*  And  was  that  all  P  asked  Norton,  who  began  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions of  Morty  OTlaherty  $  ^*  did  he  mention  nothing  else  ?  ^ 

*'  No,**  replied  Dimroe ;  '*  and  you  scoundrel,  was  not  that  a  d— d 
deal  too  much  ?  ** 

Norton,  now  feeling  that  he  was  safe  from  Morty,  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  replied — 

^  It's  a  fiict,  sure  enough ;  but  then,  wasn't  it  on  your  lordship's 
account  I  bounced  ?  The  lie,  in  point  of  &ct,  if  it  can  be  caUed  one, 
was,  therefore,  more  your  lordship's  lie  than  mine." 

"  How  do  you  mean  by — *  If  it  can  be  called  one '  P  " 

**  Why,  if  I  did  not  introduce  you  to  real  noblemen,  I  did  to  some 
spurious  specimens,  gentlemen  who  taught  you  all  the  arts  and 
etiquette  of  the  gaming-table,  of  which,  you  know  very  well,  my  lord, 
you  were  then  so  shamefully  ignorant,  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  especially  on  the  continent." 

**  Yes,  Tom,  and  the  state  of  my  property  now  tells  me  at  what  cost 
you  taught  me.  You  see  these  tenants  say  they  have  not  money, 
plead  hsutl  times,  Mlure  of  crops,  and  depreciation  of  property." 

"  Ay,  and  so  they  will  plead,  until  /  take  them  in  hand." 

**  And,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  care  how  soon  that  may  be." 

"  Monster  of  disobedience,"  said  Norton,  ironically,  **  is  it  thus  you 
speak  of  a  beloved  parent,  and  that  parent  a  respectable  old  peer  ? 
In  other  words,  you  wish  him  in  kingdom  come.  Repent,  my  lord 
— ^retract  those  words,  or  dread  *  the  raven  of  the  valley.' " 

^  Faith,  Tom,  there's  no  use  in  concealing  it.  It's  not  that  I  wish 
him  gone ;  but  that  I  long  as  much  to  touch  the  property  at  large, 
as  you  the  agency.    It's  a  devilish  tough  a^^r,  this  illness  of  his." 

"  Patience,  my  lord,  and  filial  affection." 

**  1  vd&h  he  would  either  live  or  die ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  I  could 
marry  this  brave  and  wealthy  wench  of  the  baronet's,  which  I  can't 
do  now,  and  he  in  such  a  state  of  health.  If  I  could  once  touch  the 
Gourlay  cash,  I  were  satisfied,  llie  Gourlay  estates  will  come  to  me, 
too,  because  there  is  no  heir,  and  they  go  with  this  wench,  who  is  a 
brave  wench,  for  that  reason." 

^  So  she  has  consented  to  have  you  at  last  ?  " 

'^  Do  you  think,  Tom,  she  ever  had  any  smous  intention  of  de- 
clining the  coronet  P  No,  no ;  she  wouldn't  be  her  father's  daughter 
if  she  had." 

"  Yes ;  but  your  lordship  suspected  that  the  fellow  who  shot  you 
had  made  an  impression  in  that  quarter." 

"  I  did  for  a  tune — that  is,  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  so ;  she  is, 
however,  a  true  woman,  and  only  played  him  off  against  me." 

"  But  why  does  she  refuse  to  see  you  P  " 

"  She  hasn't  refused,  man ;  her  health,  they  tell  me,  is  not  good  of 
late ;  of  course,  she  is  only  waiting  to  gain  stiength  for  the  interview, 
that  is  all.  Ah,  Tom,  my  dear  fellow,  I  understand  women  a  devilish 
deal  better  than  you  do. 

"  So  you  ought ;  you  have  had  greater  experience,  and  paid  more 
for  it     What  mil  you  do  with  the  fair  blonde,  though  ?    I  suppose 
^e  matrimonial  compact  will  send  her  adrift" 
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''Suppose  no  audi  thing,  then.  I  had  her  before  matrimony,  and 
I  will  have  her  after  it  No,  Tom,  I  am  not  ungratefid ;  fore  or  aft, 
she  shall  be  retained.  She  shall  never  say  that  I  acted  imhandsomely 
by  her,  especially  as  she  has  become  a  good  girl  and  repented.  I 
Imow  I  did  her  mjustice  about  the  playerman.  On  that  pomt  she  has 
thoroughly  satisfied  me,  and  I  was  wrong." 

Norton  gave  him  a  peculiar  look,  one  of  those  locks  which  an 
adept  in  the  ways  of  life,  in  its  crooked  paths  and  unprincipled' im- 
postures, not  un&equently  bestows  upon  the  poor  aristocratic  dolt 
whom  he  is  plundering  to  his  &ce.  The  look  we  speak  of  mi^ht  be 
mistaken  for  surprise — ^it  might  be  mistaksti  for  pity — ^but  it  waa 
meant  for  contempt 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  **  you  are  too  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  my  lord,  and  especiall^r  in  those  of  the  fidr  sex,  to  be  imposed 
upon.  If  ever  I  met  an  individual  who  can  read  a  man's  thoughts  by 
looking  into  his  &ce,  your  lordship  is  the  man.  By  the  way,  wnen  did 
you  see  your  father-in-law  that  is  to  be  ?  " 

**  A  couple  of  days  ago.  He,  too,  has  been  ill,  and  looks  some- 
what shaken.  It  is  true,  I  don't  like  the  man,  and  I  believe  nobody 
does ;  but  I  like  very  well  to  hear  him  talk  of  deeds,  settlements, 
and  marriage  articles.  He  begged  of  me,  however,  not  to  insist  on 
seeing  his  &ughter  until  she  is  fully  recovered,  which  he  expects  wiU 
be  verv  soon ;  and  the  moment  she  is  prepared  for  an  interview,  he 
is  to  let  me  know. .  But,  hariLee,  Tom,  what  can  the  old  earl  want 
with  me  this  morning,  think  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  even  guess,"  repUed  the  other,  «  unless  it  be  to  prepare 
you  for " 

"For  what?" 

"  Why,  it  is  said  that  the  fair  lady  ^iith  whom  you  are  about  to 
commit  the  crime  of  matrimony  is  virtuous  and  reli^ous,  as  well  as 
beautiful  and  so  forth ;  and,  in  that  case,  perhaps  he  is  about  to  pre- 
pare you  for  the  expected  conference.  I  cannot  guess  anything  else, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  avarice  of  age  about  to  rebuke  the  pro- 
fusion and  generosity  of  youth.  In  that  case,  my  lord,  keep  your 
temper,  and  don't  compromise  your  friends." 

"Never  fear,  Tom:  I  have  already  fought  more  battles  on  ^our 
account  than  you  could  dream  of.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  nothing. 
Of  late  he  has  sent  for  me  occasionally,  as  if  to  speak  upon  some  mat- 
ter of  importance,  when,  after  chatting  upon  the  news  of  the  day  or 
lecturing  me  for  supporting  an  impostor-^meaning  you — ^he  has  said 
he  would  defer  the  subject  on  which  he  wished  to  speak,  until  another 
opportunity.  Whatever  it  is,  he  seems  aj&aid  of  it,  or  perhaps  the 
respectable  old  peer  is  doting." 

**  I  dare  say,  my  lord,  it  is  very  natural  he  should  at  these  years ; 
but  if  he,"  proceeded  Norton,  laughing,  "  is  doting  now,  what  will  you 
be  at  his  years?  Here,  however,  is  his  confidential  man,  Morty 
OTlaherty." 

O'Flaherty  now  entered,  and  after  making  a  bow  that  still  smacked 
strongly  of  Tipperary,  delivered  his  message. 

"  My  masther.  Lord  Cullamore,  wishes  to  see  you,  my  lord.  He 
has  come  down  stairs,  and  is  facing  the  sim,  the  ILord  be  praised,  in 
the  back  drawin'-roonu" 
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^  Gk>,  my  lord,"  said  Norton ;  **  periiaps  he  wishes  you  to  nudLe  a 
third  luminar}'.     Oo  and  help  him  to  &ce  the  sun." 

**  Be  mv  Bowl,  Mr.  Norton,  if  Tm  not  much  mistaken,  it's  the 
fiither  he'fl  have  to  &ce.  I  may  as  well  give  you  the  hard  word,  my 
lord— troth,  I  think  you  had  better  be  on  your  edge ;  he's  as  dark  as 
midnight,  although  the  sim  i«  in  his  face." 

I^  lordship  went  out,  after  havinff  given  two  or  three  yawns, 
stretched  himself,  and  shrugged  his  shomders,  like  a  man  who  was  about 
to  enter  upon  some  unpleasant  business  with  manifest  reluctance. 

**  Ah,"  exclaimed  Morty,  looking  after  him,  ^  there  soes  a  cute 
boy — at  laste,  Ood  forgive  him,  he's  of  that  opinion  himseLT.  What  a 
pity  there's  not  more  o'  the  family ;  they'd  ornament  the  counthry." 

**  Say,  rather,  Morty,  that  there's  one  too  many." 

**  Faith,  and  I'm  sure,  Barney,  you  oughtn't  to  think  so.  Beg  par- 
don— Mr.  Norton." 

**  Morty,  curse  you,  will  you  be  cautious  P  But  why  should  I  not 
think  so?" 

**  For  soimd  raisons,  that  no  man  knows  better  than  yourself." 

**  I'm  not  the  only  person  that  thinks  there's  one  too  many  of  the 
fiimily,  Morty.  In  tnat  opinion  I  am  ably  supported  by  ms  l<ud- 
ship,  just  gone  out  there." 

**  Where !  Ay,  I  see  whereabouts  you  are  now.  One  too  many — 
frith,  so  the  ble^ed  pair  of  you  think,  no  doubt." 

**  Right,  Morty ;  if  the  devil  had  the  agency  of  the  ancient  earl's 
soul,  I  would  soon  get  that  of  his  ancient  property ;  but  whilst  he 
Hves  it  can't  be  accomplished.  What  do  you  imagine  the  old 
bauble  wants  with  the  young  one  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  don't  know ;  Vm  hammerin'  upon  that  for  some  time 
past,  and  can't  come  at  it." 

**  Come,  then,  let  us  get  the  materials  first,  and  then  put  them  on 
the  anvil  of  my  imagination.  Imprimis — ^which  means,  Morty,  in 
the  first  place,  have  you  heard  anjthing  ?  " 

"  No ;  nothing  to  speak  of." 

"  Well,  in  the  second  place,  have  you  seen  or  observed  anything  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ;  not  much." 

"  Which  means — ^both  your  answers  included — ^that  you  have  both 
heard  and  seen — so  I  interpret  *  nothing  to  speak  of,'  on  the  one  hand, 
and  yoiu:  'not  much,'  on  tlie  other.  Out  with  it;  two  heads  are 
better  than  one :  what  you  miss,  I  may  hit" 

**  The  devil's  no  match  for  you.  Bar — ^Mr.  Norton,  and  it's  hard  to 
expect  Dunroe  should.  I'll  tell  you,  then — ^for,  in  troth,  I'm  as 
anxious  to  come  at  the  meanin'  of  it  myself  as  you  can  be  for  the  life 
of  you.  Some  few  months  ago,  when  we  were  in  London,  there  came 
a  man  to  me." 

"  Name  him,  Morty." 

"  His  name  was  M*Bride. 

"  M*Bride — ^proceed." 

I*  His  name  was  M'Bride.  His  face  was  tanned  into  mahogany, 
just  as  every  man's  is  that  has  lived  long  in  a  hot  countr>'.  *  Your 
name,'  says  he,  *  is  O'Flaherty,  I  understand  ? '  " 

"  *  Morty  O'Flaherty,  at  your  sarvice,'  says  I,  *  and  how  are  you, 
sir  ?  I'm  happy  to  see  you  j  only  in  the  mane  time  you  have  the 
*uivantage  of  me.' 
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"  *  Many  thanks  to  you,'  said  he,  *  for  your  kind  inquiries ;  as  to 
the  advantage,  I  won't  keep  it  long ;  only  you  don't  seem  to  know 
your  relations.' 

"  *  Maybe  not,*  says  I, '  they  say  it's  a  wise  man  that  does.  Are 
you  one  o'  them  P ' 

"  *  I'm  one  o'  them.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  oidd  Kid  Flaherty?  * 

"'Well,  no;  but  I  did  of  Buck  Flaherty,  that  always  went  in 
boots  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  wore  two  watches  ani  a  silver- 
mounted  whip.' 

**  *  Well,  you  must  know  that  Kid  was  a  son  '—and  here  he  pointed 
his  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder  wid  a  knowin'  grin  upon  him—*  was  a 
son  of  the  ould  Buck's.  The  ould  Buck's  wife  ^tis  a  Murtagh ;  now 
she  again  had  a  cousin  named  M^Shaughran,  who  was  married  upon 
'  a  man  by  name  M'Faddle.  M'Faddle  had  but  one  sisther,  and  she  vms 
cousin  to  Frank  M*Fud,  that  suffered  for — ^but  no  matther — ^the 
M'Swiffgins,  and  the  M'Fuds  were  cleaveens  to  the  third  cousins  of 
Kid  Fi3ierty*s  first  wife's  sister-in-law,  and  she  again  was  married  in 
upon  the  M*jBrides  of  Newtovm  Nowhere — so  that  you  see  you  and  I 
are  thirty-second  cousins  at  all  events.' 

"  WeU  anj^ay  he  made  out  some  relationship  between  us,  or  at 
least  I  thought  he  did — and  may  be  that  was  as  good — and  faith  may 
be  a  great  Seal  better,  for  if  ever  a  man  had  the  look  of  a  schemer 
about  him  the  same  customer  had.  At  any  rate  we  had  some  drink 
together,  and  went  on  very  well  till  we  got  befuddled,  which,  it  seems, 
b  his  besetting  sin.  It  was  clearly  his  mtention,  I  could  see,  to  make 
me  tipsy,  and  I  dare  say  he  might  a  done  so,  only  for  a  slight  mistake 
he  made  in  first  getting  tipsy  himself." 

"Well,  but  I'm  not  much  the  wiser  of  this,"  observed  Norton. 
"  What  are  you  at  ?  " 

"  Neither  am  I,"  replied  Morty ;  "  and  as  to  what  I'm  at — ^I  dunna 
what  the  devil  Fm  at.    That's  just  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  other,  **  we  must  have  patience.  Who  did  this 
fellow  turn  out  to  be  ?  " 

"  He  insisted  he  was  a  refation  of  my  own,  as  I  tould  you." 

"  Who  the  devil  cares  whether  he  was  or  not !  WTiat  was  he,  then  ?  " 

"  Ay :  what  was  he  ? — that's  what  I'm  askin'  you."    ^ 

"  Proceed,"  said  Norton  j  "  tell  it  your  own  way." 

"  He  said  he  came  from  the  Aist  Indies  beyant ;  that  he  knew  some 
members  of  his  lordship's  family  there ;  that  ne  had  been  in  Paris,  and 
that  while  he  was  there  he  lamed  to  tdke  French  lave  of  his  masther." 

"  But  who  was  his  masther  ?  " 

**  That  he  would  not  tell  me.  However,  he  said  he  had  been  in  Ire- 
land for  some  time  before,  where  he  saw  an  aunt  of  his,  that  was  half 
mad ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  once  at  sar^lce 
wid  my  masther,  and  that  if  he  liked  he  could  tell  him  a  secret ;  but 
then,  he  said,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  his  while,  for  that  he  would  soon 
know  it." 

"  Very  clear,  perfectly  transparent,  nothing  can  be  plainer.  What 
a  Tipperary  splimx  you  are ;  an  enigma,  half  man,  half  beast,  although 
there  is  little  enigma  in  that,  it  is  plain  enough.  In  the  nieantime,  you 
bog-trotting  oracle,  say  whether  you  are  humbugging  me  or  not." 

•*  Devil  a  bit  I'm  humbuggin'  you ;  but  proud  as  you  sit  there,  you 
have  trotted  more  bogs  ana  norses  than  ever  I  did." 
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"  Well,  never  mind  that,  Morty.    What  did  this  end  in  ?  *» 

''  End  in ! — ^why  upon  my  conscience  I  don't  think  it's  properly 
hegun  yet." 

**  Qood-bye,"  exclaimed  Norton,  rismg  to  go,  or  at  least  pretending 
to  do  so.  **  Many  thanks  in  the  mean  time  for  your  information — it 
is  precious,  invaluable." 

**  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute.  A  few  da}'8  affo  I  seen  the  same  sche- 
mer skidkin'  about  the  house  as  if  he  was  aroared  o'  bein'  seen ;  and 
that  beef  and  mutton  may  be  my  poison,  wid  health  to  use  them,  but 
I  seen  him  stealin'  out  of  his  lordship's  own  room.  So,  now  make 
money  o'  that ;  only  when  you  do,  don't  be  puttin'  it  in  circulation." 

'*  No  danger  of  that,  Morty,  in  any  sense.  At  all  events,  I  don't 
deal  in  base  coin." 

^  Don't  you,  faith.  I  wondher  what  do  you  call  imposin'  Barney 
Bryan,  the  horse-jockey,  on  his  lordship,  for  Tom  Norton,  the  gentle- 
man ?  However,  no  matther — ^that's  your  own  afi^Edr ;  and  so  long 
as  you  let  the  good  ould  lord  alone  among  you — keep  your  secret — 
Tm  not  goin  to  intherfere  wid  you.  None  of  your  travellers'  tricks 
upon  hinif  though." 

"  No,  not  on  him,  Morty ;  but  concerning  this  forthcoming  mar- 
riage, if  it  takes  place,  I  dare  say  I  must  travel;  I  can't  depend  upon 
Ihmroe's  word." 

'*  Why,  unlikelier  things  has  happened,  Mr.  Norton.  I  think  you'll 
be  forced  to  set  out" 

"  Well,  I  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Norton  can  prevent  it,  it  won't  hap- 
pen. I  can  wind  this  puppy  of  a  lord,  who  has  no  more  vnll  of  his 
own  than  a  goose,  nor  half  so  much ;  I  say  I  can  wind  him  round  my 
finger ;  and  if  I  don't  get  him  to  make  himself,  in  any  interview  he 
may  have  with  her,  so  egregiously  ridiculous,  as  to  disgust  her  thor- 
oughly, my  name's  not  Norton — hem — ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  Well,  your  name's  not  Norton — very  good.  In  the  mane  time 
more  power  to  you  in  that ;  for  by  all  accounts  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  throw  away  such  a  girl  upon  him." 

Norton  now  having  gained  all  he  could  from  his  old  acquaintance, 
got  up,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Morty,  looking  at 
him  significajj^tly,  asked : 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for  now,  if  it's  a  fiur  question  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then,  Morty — ^upon  an  aEm  that's  anything  but 
pleasant  to  me,  and  vdthal  a  little  dangerous :  to  buy  a  horse  for 
l)unroe." 

"  Troth,  you  may  well  say  so ;  in  God's  name  keep  away  from 
horses  and  jockeys,  or  you'll  be  found  out ;  but,  above  all  things, 
don't  show  your  fece  on  the  Curragh." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  believe,  after  all,  there's  no  such  vast 
distinction  there  between  the  jockeys  and  the  gentlemen.  Some- 
times the  jockey  swindles  himself  up  into  a  gentleman,  and  some- 
times the  gentleman  swindles  himself  down  to  a  jockey.  So  far 
there  would  be  no  preat  mistake ;  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  is, 
discovery,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  history  which  I  gave  of  myself  to 
Dunroe  and  his  father.  Then  there  is  the  sale  of  some  races  against  me 
on  that  most  elastic  sod ;  and  I  fear  they  are  not  yet  forgotten.  Yes, 
I  shall  avoid  the  Curragh ;  but  you  know,  a  fit  of  illness  will  easily 
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manage  that    However,  pass  that  by ;  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  old 
peer  and  the  young  one  are  discussing.'' 

**  What  now,''  said  Norton  to  himself,  after  Morty  had  gone,  **  can 
this  M*Bride  be  scheming  about  in  the  family  ?  Therms  a  secret 
here,  I'm  certain.  Someuiing  troubles  the  old  peer  of  late,  whatever 
it  is.  Well,  let  me  see ;  111  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  this  same 
M*Bride,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  or  Til  worm  it  out  of  him. 
The  knowledge  of  it  may  serve  me.  It's  a  good  thing  to  know  fam- 
ily secrets,  especially  for  a  hanger-on  like  myself  One  good  effect  it 
may  produce,  and  tnat  is,  throw  worthy  Lord  Dunroe  more  into  my 
power.  Yes,  I  will  see  this  M*Bride,  and  then  let  me  alone  for  play- 
mg  my  card  to  some  purpose." 

Dunroe  found  his  rather  much  as  Mortv  had  described  him— en- 
joying the  fresh  breeze  and  blessed  light  of  heaven,  as  both  came  in 
upon  him  through  the  open  window  at  which  he  sat. 

The  appearance  of  the  good  old  man  was  much  changed  for  the 
worse.  His  face  was  paler  and  more  emaciated  than  when  we  last 
described  it.  His  chin  almost  rested  on  his  breast,  and  his  aged- 
looking  hands  were  worn  away  to  skin  and  bone.  Still  there  was  the 
same  dignity  about  him  as  ever,  only  that  the  traces  of  age  and  ill- 
ness gave  to  it  something  that  was  still  more  venerable  and  impres- 
sive, like  some  portrait,  by  an  old  master,  time,  whilst  it  mellowed 
and  softened  the  colors,  added  that  depth  and  truthfulness  of  char- 
acter by  which  the  value  is  at  once  known.  He  was  sitting  in  an 
axm-chair,  with  a  pillow  for  his  head  to  rest  upon  when  he  wieubed  it ; 
and  on  his  son's  entrance  he  asked  him  to  wheel  it  round  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  let  down  the  wiadow. 

^  I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning,  my  lord  P  "  inquired  Dunroe. 

*^  John,"  said  he  in  reply,  **  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  better,  but  I 
can  that  I  am  worse." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other ;  "  the  season 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  air  mild  and  cheerfiil." 

**  I  would  much  rather  the  cheerfulness  were  A^re,"  replied  his 
fftther,  putting  his  wasted  hand  upon  his  heart ;  **  but  I  did  not  ask 
you  here  to  talk  about  myself  on  this  occasion,  or  about  my  feelings. 
Miss  Gourlay  has  consented  to  marry  you,  I  know." 

"  She  has,  my  lord." 

**  Well,  I  must  confess  I  did  her  father  injustice  for  a  time.  I 
ascribed  his  extraordinary  anxiety  for  this  match  less  to  any  predilec- 
tion of  hers — ^for  I  thought  it  was  otherwise — ^than  to  his  ambition. 
I  am  glad,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  a  marriage,  although  I  feel  you 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  her ;  and  if  I  did  not  hope  that  her  influence 
may  in  time,  and  in  a  short  time,  too,  succeed  m  bringing  about  a 
wholesome  reformation  in  your  life  and  morals,  I  would  oppose  it  still 
as  far  as  lay  in  my  power.  It  is  upon  this  subject  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you." 

Lord  Dunroe  bowed  with  an  appearance  of  all  due  respect,  but  at 
the  same  time  wished  in  his  heart  that  Norton  could  be  present  to 
hear  the  lecture  which  he  had  so  correctly  prognosticated,  and  to 
witness  the  ability  with  which  he  should  bamboozle  the  old  peer. 

"I  assure  you,  mv  lord,"  he  replied,  "I  am  very  willing  and 
anxious  to  hear  and  be  guided  by  everything  you  shall  say.  I 
know  I  have  been  wild — inaeed,  I  am  very  sorry  fbr  it ;  and  \£  ^^^k^ 
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ntisfy  yotiy  my  lord,  I  will  add^  without  hesitatioii,  that  it  is  time  I 
ihould  turn  over  a  new  leaf — ^hem ! " 

''You  haye,  John,  been  not  merely  wild — lor  wildness  I  could 
yverlook  without  much  severity— but  you  have  been  profligate  in 
Bonds,  nroffigate  in  expenditure,  and  pn^igate  in  your  aealings  with 
iiose  who  trusted  in  your  int«^ty.  You  haye  been  intemperate ; 
^ou  have  been  licentious ;  you  haye  been  dishonest ;  and  as  you  have 
lot  yet  abandoned  any  one  of  these  fri^tiul  yices,  I  look  iqx>n  your 
mion  with  Miss  Gourlay  as  an  associadon  between  pdlution  and 
[Huity.** 

**  I  ou  are  yery  seyere,  my  lord." 

**  I  meant  to  be  so;  but  am  I  unjust?  Ah,  John,  let  your  own 
Mmscience  answer  that  question." 

^  Well,  my  lord,  I  trust  you  yrill  be  gratified  to  hear  that  I  am 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  life  I  haye  led— -ahem  P  " 

**  Ana  what  is  that  but  admitting  that  you  know  the  full  extent 
of  your  yices  P — ^unless,  indeed,  you  haye  made  a  firm  resolution  to 
giye  them  up." 

**  I  have  made  such  a  resolution,  my  lord,  and  it  is  my  intention 
bo  keep  it.  I  know  I  can  do  little  of  myself;  but  I  trust  that  where 
there  is  a  sincere  disposition,  all  will  go  on  swimmingly,  as  the  Bible 
nys — ahem ! " 

**  Where  does  the  Bible  say  that  aU  toiU  go  on  swimmingly  f  ** 

**  I  don't  remember  the  exact  chapter  and  yerse,  my  lord/'  he  re- 
plied, afiecting  a  yery  graye  aspect,  *' but  I  know  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  Book  of  Solomon — ahem ! — ahem !  Either  in  Solomon  or  £xo- 
ius  the  Prophet,  I  am  not  certain  which.  Oh,  no,  by  the  by,  I  be- 
lieye  it  is  in  the  dialogue  that  occurs  between  Jonah  and  the  whale." 

His  &ther  looked  at  him  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  his  worthy  son 
were  abandoned  enough  to  tamper,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  sub- 
ject so  solemn,  and,  in  the  next,  with  the  anxiety  of  his  own  par- 
ent, while  laboring,  under  age  and  infirmity,  to  wean  him  from  a 
course  of  dissipation  and  yice.  Little  indeed  did  he  suspect  that  his 
virtuous  ofispring  was  absolutely  enacting  his  part,  for  the  purpose 
of  haying  a  good  jest  to  regale  Norton  with  in  the  course  of  meir 
eyenins's  potations. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature  in  this  scene.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  acquainted  with  life 
who  does  not  know  that  there  are  hundreds,  thousands,  of  hardened 
profligates,  who  would  take  delight,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 

auiz  Uie  governor — as  a  par^t  is  denominated  by  this  class — even  at 
le  risk  of  incurring  his  lasting  displeasure,  or  of  altogether  forfeiting 
his  affection,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  a  good  joke 
to  tell  their  licentious  companions,  when  they  meet  The  present 
Eige  has  as  much  of  this,  perhaps,  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  if  not 
more.    But  to  return. 

"I  know  not,"  observed  Lord  CuUamore,  "whether  this  is  an 
ironical  affectation  of  ignorance,  or  ignorance  itself;  but  on  which- 
ever horn  of  the  dilemma  I  hang  you,  Dunroe,  you  are  equally  con- 
temptible and  guilty.  A  heart  must  be  deeply  corrupted,  indeed, 
that  can  tempt  its  owner  to  profane  sacred  things,  and  cast  an  aged 
and  afflicted  parent  into  ridicule.  You  are  not  aware,  imfortunate 
young  man,  of  the  predpice  on  which  you  stand,  or  the  dismay  wiUi 
which  I  could  fill  your  hardened  heurt,  by  two  or  three  words 
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speaking.  And  only  that  I  vms  not  a  conscious  party  drcum- 
stances  which  may  operate  terribly  against  us  both,  1  would  mention 
them  to  you,  and  make  you  shudder  at  the  fate  that  is  probably 
before  you." 

**I  really  think/'  replied  his  son,  now  considerably  alarmed  by 
what  he  had  heard,  **  that  you  are  dealing  too  severely  with  me.  I 
am  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  profaning  anything  sacred;  much  less 
would  I  attempt  to  ridicule  your  lor£hip.  But  the  truth  is,  I  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  any  mistaken  refer- 
ences to  it  that  1  may  sincerely  make,  ou^t  not  to  be  uncharitably 
misinterpreted — ahem!  'We  are  going  cm  swimmingly,  as  Jonan 
said  to  the  whale,'  or  the  whale  to  Jon^  I  cannot  say  which,  is  an 
expression  which  I  have  frequently  heard,  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  a  scriptural  quotation.  Your  lordship  is  not  aware, 
besides,  that  I  am  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  memory." 

**  Perfectly  aware  of  it,  Dunroe :  since  I  have  been  forced  to  ob- 
serve^  that  you  forget  every  duty  of  life.  What  is  there  honorable  to 
yourself  or  your  position  in  the  world,  that  you  ever  have  remem- 
bered ?  And  supposing  now,  on  the  one  hand,  that  you  may  for  the 
present  only  affect  a  temporary  reformation,  and  put  in  practice  that 
worst  of  vices,  a  moral  expediency,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  on  the 
other,  that  your  resolution  to  amend  is  sincere,  by  what  act  I  am  to 
test  that  sincerity  ?  " 

'^  I  will  begin  and  read  the  Bible,  my  lord,  and  engage  a  parson  to 
instruct  me  in  virtue.    Isn't  that  genendly  the  first  step  ?  " 

'*  I  do  not  forbid  you  the  Bible,  nor  the  instructions  of  a  pious 
clergyman ;  but  I  beg  to  propose  a  test  that  will  much  more  satis- 
&ctorily  establish  tmt  sincerity.  First,  give  up  your  dissipated 
and  immoral  habits;  contract  your  expeiioiture  within  reasonable 
limits ;  pay  your  just  debts ;  by  which  I  mean  your  debts  of  honesty, 
not  of  honor — ^unless  th^  have  been  lost  to  a  man  of  honor,  and  not 
to  notorious  swindlers ;  rorbear  to  associate  any  longer  with  sharpers 
and  blacklegs,  whether  aristocratic  or  plebeian ;  and  as  a  first  proof 
of  the  sincerity  you  claim,  dismiss  forever  from  your  society  that 
fellow,  Norton,  who  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  your  bosom  friend  and 
boon  companion." 

^  With  every  ccmdition  you  have  proposed,  my  lord,  I  am  willing 
and  ready  to  comply,  the  last  only  excepted.     I  am  sorry  to  find  that 

Sm  have  conceivea  so  strong  and  unfounded  a  pr^udice  against  Mr. 
orton.  You  do  not  know  Us  value  to  me,  my  lord.  He  has  been 
a  Mentor  to  me — saved  me  thousands  by  his  ability  and  devotion  to 
my  interests.  The  &ct  is,  he  is  my  friend.  Now  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  up  and  abandon  my  friend  without  a  just  cause ;  and  I  regret 
that  any  persuasion  to  sucn  an  act  should  {proceed  from  you,  my  lord. 
In  all  your  other  propositions  I  shall  obey  you  implicitly ;  but  in  this 
your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  cannot  do  it  witii  honor,  and  there- 
fore cannot  do  it  at  alL" 

**  Ah,  I  see,  Bunroe,  and  I  bitterly  regret  to  see  it — this  fellow, 
this  Norton,  has  succeeded  in  gaining  over  you  that  iniquitous  as- 
cendency which  the  talented  ]mave  gains  over  the  weak  and  vat- 
8us{»ciou8  fooL  Pardon  me,  for  I  speak  plainly.  He  has  studied 
Tour  disposition  and  habits ;  he  has  catered  for  your  enjoyments ; 
he  has  availed  himself  of  your  weaknesses ;  he  has  flattered  your 
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Tanitv ;  he  has  mixed  himself  up  in  the  management  of  your  afiain ; 
and,  m  fine,  made  himself  necessary  to  your  existence ;  yet  you  ^will 
not  give  him  up  P  " 

«  My  lord,  I  reply  to  you  in  a  word— HE  is  my  fkiend." 

A  riiade  of  bitterness  passed  oyer  the  old  man's  face  as  he  turned 
a  melancholy  look  upon  Dunroe. 

•*  May  you  never  live,  Dunroe,**  he  said,  "  to  see  your  only  son 
refuse  to  comply  with  your  dying  request,  or  to  nsten  wim  an 
obedient  spirit  to  your  parting  admonition.  It  is  true,  I  am  not,  I 
trust,  immediately  dying,  and  yet  why  should  I  regret  it  ?  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  that  my  steps  are  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
death — a  consideration  which  ought  to  insure  obedience  to  my  wishes 
in  any  heart  not  made  callous  by  the  worst  experiences  of  life." 

**  I  would  comply  with  your  wishes,  my  lord,**  replied  Dunroe, 
"wiUi  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  deny  myself  anything  to  oblige 
you;  but  in  what  you  ask  there  is  a  principle  involveo,  which  I 
cannot,  as  a  man  of  honor,  violate.  And,  besides,  I  really  could  not 
afiord  to  part  with  him  now.  My  affidrs  are  in  such  a  state,  and  he 
is  so  well  acquainted  with  them,  Uiat  to  do  so  would  ruin  me.** 

His  father,  who  seemed  wrapt  in  some  painful  reflection,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  reply,  which,  in  point  of  &ct,  contained,  so  &r  as 
Norton  was  concerned,  a  confirmation  of  the  old  man's  worst  susr 
picions.  His  chin  had  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  looking  into  the  palms 
of  his  hands  as  he  held  them  clasped  together,  he  could  not  {H-event 
the  tears  from  rolling  slowly  down  his  nirrowed  cheeks.  At  length 
he  exclaimed : 

**  My  child,  Emily,  my  child !  how  will  I  look  upon  thee !  My 
innocent,  my  affectionate  angel;  what,  what,  oh  what  will  become 
of  th€e  f  But  it  cannot  be.  My  g^t  was  not  premeditated.  What 
I  did  I  did  in  ignorance ;  and  why  should  we  suffer  through  the  arts 
of  others  ?  I  shall  oppose  them  step  by  step  should  they  proceed. 
I  shall  leave  no  earthly  resource  imtried  to  frustrate  their  designs ; 
and  if  they  are  successful,  the  cruel  sentence  may  be  pronounced,  but 
it  will  be  over  my  ffrave.  I  could  never  live  to  witness  the  sufferings 
of  my  darling  ana  innocent  child.  My  lamp  of  life  is  already  aU 
but  exhausted-— this  would  extinguish  it  for  ever." 

He  then  raised  his  head,  ana  after  wiping  away  the  tears,  spoke 
to  his  son  as  follows  :^ 

**  Dunroe,  be  advised  by  me ;  reform  your  life ;  set  your  house  in 
order,  for  you  know  not,  you  see  not,  the  cloud  which  is  likely  to 
burst  over  our  heads.'* 

**  I  don*t  understand  you,  my  lord.*' 

"  I  know  you  do  not,  nor  is  it  my  intention  that  you  should  for  the 
present ;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  be  guided  by  my  instructions 
and  follow  my  advice." 

When  Dunroe  left  him,  which  he  did  after  some  formal  words  of 
encouragement  and  comfort,  to  which  the  old  man  paid  little  atten- 
tion, turning  towards  the  door,  which  his  son  on  going  out  had  shut, 
he  looked  as  if  his  eye  followed  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  room, 
and  exclaimed — 

"Alas!  why  was  I  not  bom  above  the  ordinary  range  of  the 
domestic  affections  ?  Yet  so  long  as  I  have  my  darling  diild — ^who 
is  all  affection — ^why  should  I  complain  on  this  account  P    Alas,  my 
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lilaria,  it  is  now  that  thou  art  avenged  for  the  neglect  you  experienced 
at  my  hands,  and  for  the  ambition  that  occasioned  it  Cursed  ambi- 
tion !  Did  the  coronet  I  gained  by  my  neglect  of  you,  beloved  object 
of  my  first  and  only  affection,  console  my  heart  under  the  cries  of 
conscience,  or  stifle  the  grief  which  returned  for  you,  when  that  am- 
bition was  gratified?  Ah,  that  false  and  precipitate  step!  How 
much  misery  has  it  not  occasioned  me  since  I  awoKe  from  my  dream ! 
Your  gentle  spirit  seemed  to  haimt  me  through  life,  but  ever  with 
that  melancholy  smile  of  tender  and  affectionate  reproach  with 
which  your  eye  always  encountered  mine  while  living.  And  thou, 
wicked  woman,  what  has  thy  act  accomplished,  if  it  &ould  be  suc- 
cessful P  What  has  thy  fraudulent  contrivance  effected  ?  Sorrow  to 
one  who  was  ever  thy  friend — ^grief,  shame,  and  degradation  to  the 
innocent ! " 

Whilst  the  old  man  indulged  in  these  painful  and  melancholy  re- 
flections, his  son,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  without  his  own  specu- 
lations. On  retiring  to  his  dressing-room,  he  began  to  ponder  over 
the  admonitory  if  not  prophetic  words  of  his  father. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  the  matter  be  ?  '*  he  exclaimed,  surveying 
himself  in  the  glass ;  '*  a  good  style  of  face  that,  in  the  mean  tmie. 
Gad,  I  knew  she  would  surrender  in  form,  and  I  was  right  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with — that  ^old  button — y^esy  it  looks  better  plain — 
the  old  gentleman — something's  in  the  wind — ^in  the  mean  time  Til 
raise  this  window— or  else  why  should  he  talk  so  lugubriously  as 
he  does  ?  Upon  my  soul  it  was  the  most  painful  interview  I  ever 
had.  There  is  nothmg  on  earth  so  stupid  as  the  twaddle  of  a  sick 
old  lord,  especially  when  repenting  for  his  sins.  Kepentance!  I 
can't  at  all  understand  that  word ;  but  I  think  the  style  of  the  thing 
in  the  old  fellow's  hands  was  decidedly  bad — ^inartistic,  as  they  say, 
and  without  taste ;  a  man,  at  all  events,  should  repent  like  a  gen- 
tleman. As  &r  as  I  can  guess  at  it,  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
considerable  elegance  of  manner  in  repentance — a  kind  of  genteel 
ambiguity,  that  should  seem  to  puzzle  the  world  as  to  wheUier 
you  weep  for  or  against  the  sin;  or  perhaps  repentance  should 
say — as  1  suppose  it  often  does — ^*D — ^n  me,  this  is  no  humbug; 
this,  look  you,  is  a  erand  process — I  know  what  I'm  about ;  let  the 
world  look  on ;  I  have  committed  a  great  many  naughty  things 
during  my  past  life ;  I  am  now  able  to  commit  no  more ;  the  power 
of  doing  so  has  abandoned  me ;  and  I  call  gods  and  men  to  witness 
that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it*  Now,  that,  in, .my  opinion,  would  be  a 
good  style  of  thing.  Let  me  see,  however,  what  the  venerable 
earl  can  mean.  I  am  threatened,  am  I  ?  Well,  but  nothing  can 
affect  the  title;  of  that  I'm  sure  when  the  cue,  *exit  old  peer/ 
comes ;  then,  as  to  the  property ;  why,  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  Irish  peerage,  althougn  he  is  an  English  one  also.  Then, 
what  the  deuce  can  his  threats  mean?  I  don't  know — perhaps 
he  does  not  know  himself;  but,  in  any  event,  and  to  guard  against 
all  accidents,  I'll  push  on  this  marriage '  as  &st  as  possible ;  for,  in 
case  anything  unexpected  and  disagreeable  shotdd  happen,  it  will  be 
a  good  move  to  have  something  handsome — something  certain,  to  fall 
back  upon." 

Havmg  dressed,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  out  to  the  Phoenix- 

26* 
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paxk,  aooompmied  by  his  shadow,  Norton,  who  had  returned,  and 
neard  with  much  mirUi  a  full  history  of  the  interview,  with  a  glowing 
description  of  the  stand  which  Dunroe  made  for  himself 


I 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

A  COUBTSmP  ON  KOVEL  PRINCIPLES. 

Havino  stated  that  Sir  Thomas  Gonrlay  requested  Bnnroe  to  post- 
pone an  intenriew  with  JiUcy  imtil  her  health  should  become  re-estab- 
Bshed,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  kind  of  life  the  un- 
fortunate ffiii  led  fit>m  the  day  she  made  the  sacrifice  until  that  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  this  narrative.  Since  that  moment  of  un- 
utterable anffuish  her  spirits  completely  abandoned  her.  Naturally 
healthy  she  had  ever  been,  but  now  she  began  to  feel  what  the  want 
of  it  meant ;  a  feeling  which  to  her,  as  the  giudual  precursor  of  death, 
and  its  consequent  release  firom  sorrow,  brought  something  like  hope 
and  consolation.  Yet  this  was  not  much ;  for  we  know  mat  to  tne 
young  heart  entering  upon  the  world  of  life  and  enjoyment,  the  pros- 
|>eot  of  early  dissolution,  no  matter  by  what  hopes  or  by  what  resi^a- 
tidh  supported,  is  one  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  mysterious 

g;  or  existence  and  the  natural  tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  it, 
t,  like  the  dru^  which  we  so  reluctantly  take  during  illness,  its 
taste  upon  the  sjnnt  is  little  else  than  bitterness  itself.  Lucy's  appe- 
tite fiiiled  her ;  she  could  not  endure  society,  but  courted  solitude, 
and  scarcely  saw  any  one,  unless,  indeed,  her  fkther  occasionally,  and 
her  maid  Alley  Mahon,  when  her  attendance  was  necessary.  She 
became  pale  as  a  shadow,  began  to  have  a  wasted  appearance,  and 
the  very  fountains  of  her  heart  seemed  to  have  dried  up,  for  she  found 
it  impossible  if>  shed  a  tear.  A  dry,  cold,  impassive  asony,  silent,  in- 
sidious, and  exhausting,  appeared  to  absorb  the  very  elements  of  Mfe, 
and  reduce  her  to  a  condition  of  such  physical  and  moibid  incapacity 
as  to  feel  an  utter  inability,  or  at  all  events  disinclination,  to  complain. 

Her  fether's  interviews  with  her  were  not  freouent  That  worthy 
man,  however,  looked  upon  all  her  sufferings  as  the  mere  pinings  of  a 
self-willed  girl,  lovesick  and  sentimental,  such  as  he  had  sometimes 
heard  oi,  or  read  in  books,  and  only  worthy  to  be  laughed  at  and 
treated  with  contempt  He  himself  was  now  progressing  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  so  &r  as  health  was  concerned,  to  that  of  his  daugnter. 
In  other  words,  as  die  got  ill,  he  gradually,  and  with  a  progress  oeau- 
tifully  ada])ted  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  projects,  &ept  on  recov- 
ering. This  &ct  was  Lucy's  principal,  almost  her  sole  consolation ; 
for  here,  although  the  had  sacrificea  herself,  she  experi^ced  the  sat- 
isfaction of  sedng  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 

But,  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  his  base  and  ungodly  views  of 
life,  let  us  ask)  had  the  baronet  no  painful  visitations  of  remorse  in 
contemplating  the  fiiding  form  and  the  silent  but  hopeless  agony  of 
his  daughter  P  Did  eonsoience,  which  in  his  bosom  of  stone  in- 
dulged in  an  almost  imbroken  slumber,  never  awaken  to  scourge  his 
haraened  spirit  with  her  whip  of  snakes,  and  raise  the  gloomy  cur- 
tain that  concealed  firom  him  the  dark  and  tumultuous  fires  that 
await  premeditated  guilt  and  impenitence?    We  answ^r^  he  was 
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man.  Someftames,  especially  in  the  solemn  homrs  of  n^;faty  he  ezpe- 
rieneed  brief  periods,  not  of  remorse,  much  less  of  repentance, 
but  of  dark,  diabolical  guilt — conscious  guilt,  unmitigated  by  either 
penitence  or  remorse,  as  might  have  taught  his  dau^ter,  could  she 
naye  known  them,  how  little  she  herself  iniffered  in  comparison  with 
him.  These  dreadful  moments  remind  one  of  the  heaTin^  of  some 
mighty  volcano,  when  occasioned  by  the  internal  strugghngs  of  the 
fire  that  is  raging  within  it,  the  power  and  fury  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  terrible  glimpses  which  rise  up,  bhzing  and  smouldering, 
firom  its  stoimy  cmter. 

**  What  am  I  about  ?  **  he  would  say.  **  What  a  black  •proe^poei 
does  lifb  present  to  me !  I  fear  I  am  a  bad  man.  CJould  it  be  pos- 
sible now,  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  in  life  who  have 
committed  great  crimes  in  the  fiuse  of  society,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  not  responsible  for  half  my  guilt  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  may 
pass  through  the  world,  loold^  on  it  with  a  pluisible  aspect,  and 
vet  become,  from  the  natural  iniqmty  of  his  disposition,  and  the  har 
mtoal  influence  oi  present  and  perpetual  evil  within  him,  a  man  of 
darker  and  more  extended  guilt  than  the  mmrderer  or  robber  ?  Is  it, 
then,  the  isolated  crime,  the  crime  that  springs  from  impulse,  or  pas- 
sion, or  provocaticm,  or  revoige  F— or  is  it  the  black  unbroken  iniquity 
of  the  spirit,  that  constitutes  the  greater  offence,  or  the  greater  oft&ki' 
er  against  society  P  Am  I,  then,  one  of  those  reprobates  of  life  in 
whom  there  is  everything  adverse  to  good  and  friendly  to  evil,  yet 
who  pass  through  existence  with  a  high  head,  and  look  upon  the  pub- 
He  cnminal  and  felon  with  abhorrence  or  affected  compassion  ?  But 
why  investigraite  myself  P  Here  I  am ;  and  that  fact  is  the  utmost 
limit  to  which  my  inquiries  and  investigations  can  go.  I  am  what  I 
am :  besides,  I  did  not  form  nor  create  myselfl  I  am  different  from 
my  dai^ter,  she  is  different  from  me^  I  am  different  from  most 
people.  In  what  P  May  I  not  have  a  destined  pur])ose  in  creation  to 
mml ;  and  is  it  xsoi  probable  that  my  natural  disposition  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  ine  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  it  P  Yet  if  all  were 
right,  how  account  for  these  dreadful  and  agonizing  glimpses  of  my 
inner  life  which  occasionally  visit  me  P  But  I  dare  say  every  man 
feels  them.  What  are  they,  after  all,  but  the  superstitious  operations 
of  conscience— of  that  grim  [q)ectre  which  is  conjured  up  by  the  ridic- 
ulous fables  of  the  priest  and  nurse  P  Conscience !  Wnv,  its  fearful 
tribunal  is  no  test  of  truth.  The  wretched  anchorite  will  often  expe- 
rience as  much  remorse  if  he  neglect  to  scourge  his  miserable  carcass, 
as  ^e  murderer  idio  sheds  the  blood  of  man — or  more.  Away  with 
it !  I  am  but  a  fool  for  allowing  it  to  disturb  me  at  all,  or  mar  my 
projects." 

In  this  manner  would  he  attempt  to  reason  himself  out  of  these 
dreadful  visitations,  by  the  shallow  sophistry  of  the  sceptic  and 
infideL 

The  time,  however,  he  thought,  was  now  approaching  when  it 
was  necessary  that  something  ^ould  be  done  with  respect  to  Lucy's 
approaching  marriage.  He  accordingly  sent  for  her,  and  having 
made  very  affectionate  inquiries  after  her  health,  for  he  had  not  for 
a  moment  changed  the  affected  tenderness  of  his  manner,  he  asked 
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if  the  believed  herself  capable  of  granting  an  interview  to  Lord  Dim- 
roe.  Lucy,  now  that  escape  from  the  frightful  penalty  of  her  obedi- 
ence was  impossible,  deemed  it,  after  much  painful  reflection,  better 
to  submit  with  as  little  apparent  reluctance  as  possible. 

**  I  fear,  papa,''  she  said,  in  tones  that  would  have  touched  and  sof- 
tened any  heart  but  that  to  whidi  she  addressed  herself  **  I  fear  that 
it  is  useless  to  wait  until  I  am  better.  I  feel  my  strei^g^  declining 
every  day,  without  any  hope  of  improvement.  I  may  therelbre  aa 
weU  see  him  now  as  at  a  future  time." 

**  My  dear  Lucy,  I  know  that  you  enter  into  this  engagonoit  with 
reluctance.  I  know  that  you  do  it  for  my  sake ;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  your  filial  {nety  and  obedience  will  be  attaided  with 
a  Uessing.  After  marriage  you  will  find  that  change  <^  scene, 
Dunroe's  tenderness,  and  the  influence  of  enlivening  society,  will 
completely  restore  your  health  and  spirits.  Dunroe's  a  rattling, 
pleasant  fellow ;  and  notwithstanding  his  escapades,  has  an  excellent 
neart.  Tut,  my  dear  diild^  after  a  few  months  you  will  yourself  smile 
at  these  girlish  scruples,  and  thank  papa  for  forcing  you  into  happi- 
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Lucy's  laige  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  him  while  he  spoke,  and  as 
he  concluded  two  big  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  for  we^s,  stood 
within  their  lids.  They  seemed,  however,  but  visionary ;  for  although 
they  did  not  &11  they  soon  disappeared,  having  been  absorbed,  as  it 
were,  into  the  source  firom  whicn  they  came,  by  the  feverish  heat  of 
her  brain. 

*<  It  is  enough,  papa,"  she  said ;  « I  am  willing  to  see  him — willing 
to  see  him  whenever  you  wish.  I  am  in  your  hands,  and  neither  you 
nor  he^eed  apprehend  any  further  opposition  from  me." 

**  You  are  a  good  girl,  Lucy,  and  you  may  believe  me  again  that 
this  admirable  conduct  <^  yours  will  have  its  rewind  in  a  long  life  of 
future  happiness." 

"  Future  happness,  papa,"  she  replied,  vnth  a  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  word ;  "  I  hope  so.     May  I  withdraw,  sir  P  " 

**  You  may,  my  dear  child.  God  bless  and  reward  you,  Lucy. 
It  is  to  your  duty  I  owe  it  that  I  am  a  living  manr--4hat  you  have  a 
fether."  ^ 

When  she  had  gone  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and  without  lo^ 
ing  a  moment  sent  a  note  to  Bunroe,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

"My  dear  Lord  Dunroe,— I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  Lucy  is 
getting  on  famously.  Of  course  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  these 
vaporish  affections  are,  with  most  young  girls,  nothmg  but  the 
performance  of  the  part  which  they  choose  to  act  heSare  marriage ; 
the  mere  mists  of  the  mominjg^,  poor  wenches,  which  only  prognos* 
ticate  for  themselves  and  their  husbands  an  unclouded  day.  All 
this  make-believe  is  very  natural  j  and  it  is  a  good  joke,  besides,  to 
see  them  pout  and  look  grave,  and  whine  and  cr}',  and  sometimes 
do  the  hysteric,  whilst  they  are  all  the  time  djing  in  secret,  the 
hypocritical  baggages,  to  get  themselves  transformed  mto  matrons. 
Don't,  therefore,  be  a  whit  surprised  or  alarmed  if  you  find  Miaa 
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Lucy  in  l^e  pout^-ske  is  only  a  giri,  alter  all,  and  has  hex  Uttk  part 
to  play,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  Still,  such  a  change  is  often 
in  resuity  a  serious  one  to  a  young  woman ;  and  you  need  not  be 
told  that  no  animal  wiU  allow  itself  to  be  caught  without  an  ef- 
fort. When  you  see  her,  therefore,  pluck  up  your  spirits,  rattle 
away,  laugh  and  jest,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  get  her  into  good  humor, 
and  there  is  no  dan^r  of  you.  Or  stay — ^I  am  wrong.  Had  you 
followed  thi^  advice,  it  would  haye  played  the  deuce  with  you.  Don't 
be  merry.  On  the  contrary,  pull  a  long  fiiee — ^be  graye  and  serious ; 
and  if  you  eould  imitate  the  manner  of  one  of  those  fellows  who 
pats  for  young  men  of  decided  piety,  you  were  nothing  but  a  made 
man.  Haye  you  a  Bible  ?  If  you  haye,  commit  halMi-dozen  texts 
to  memory,  and  intersperse  them  judidoudhr  through  your  conyersa- 
tion.  Talk  of  the  yanity  of  life,  the  comrorts  of  religion,  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  But  d<m*t  oyerdo  the  thing,  either.  Jnst  as- 
amne  the  part  of  a  young  person  on  whose  mind  the  truth  is  b^in- 
niQg  to  open,  because  Lucy  knows  now  yery  well  that  tiiese  rapid 
transitions  are  suspicious.  At  all  eyents,  you  will  do  the  best  you 
can ;  and  if  you  are  here  to-morrow — say  about  three  o'clock— «he 
will  see  you. 

^  Ever,  my  dear  Dimroe, 

**  Faithfully,  yomr  fiKther^n-kw  that  is  to  be, 

"Thomas  Gouelat." 

This  precious  epistle  Bunroe  found  upon  his  table  after  returning 
ftom  his  ride  in  the  Phoenix  Park ;  and  naying  perused  it,  he  imme- 
diately rang  for  Norton,  from  whom  he  thought  it  was  much  too  good 
a  thing  to  be  concealed. 

^ Norton,"  said  he,  "I  am  beginning  to  think  that  this  black  fellow, 
the  baronet,  is  not  such  a  disgraceful  old  scoundrel  as  I  had  thought 
him.     There's  not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way — ^read  it" 

Norton,  after  throwing  his  eye  oyer  it,  laughed  heartily. 

**  Egad,"  said  he,  "  that  fellow  has  a  pretty  knowledge  of  life  j  but 
it  is  weU  he  recoyered  himself  in  the  instructions,  for,  from  all  that  I 
haye  heard  of  Miss  Gourlay,  his  first  code  would  haye  ruined  you, 
sure  enough." 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  will  break  down,  however,  in  the  hypocrisy.  I 
fiuled  cursedly  with  the  old  peer,  and  am  not  likely  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful with  her." 

"  Indeed,  I  question  whether  hypocrisy  would  sit  well  upon  one 
who  has  been  so  undisguised  an  offender.  The  yery  assumption  of  it 
requires  some  training.  I  think  a  work  to  be  called  *  Preparations 
for  Hypocrisy '  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  general  mass  of  man- 
kind. You  cannot  bound  at  one  step  from  the  licentious  to  the 
hypocritical,  unless,  indeed,  upon  the  conyenient  principle  of  instan- 
taneous conversion.  The  thing  must  be  done  decently,  and  by  judi- 
cious gradations ;  nor  is  the  transition  attended  with  much  dimculty, 
in  consequence  of  the  natural  tendency  which  hypocrisy  and  prom- 
gacy  always  have  to  meet.  Still,  I  think  you  ought  to  attempt  the 
thing.  Get  by  heart,  as  her  &ther  advises,  half-a-dozen  serious 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  drop  one  in  now  and  then ;  such  as — *  All 
flesh  is  grass.'    *  Sufficient  imto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof'    *  He 
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timt  marriedi  not  doth  weU,  bat  he  that  marrieth  dodi  better.'  To 
be  sure,  there  is  a  sl^^ht  inversion  of  text  here,  but  then  it  is  made 
more  appropriate." 

**  None  of  these  texts,  however,''  replied  his  lordship,  **  exoept  the 
last,  are  applicable  to  marriage." 

**  So  much  the  better ;  that  will  show  hex  that  you  can  think  of 
other  and  more  serious  things." 

**  But  there  are  very  few  uiings  more  serious,  mj  boy." 

''At  (dl  events,"  proceeded  the  other,  ''it  will  be  original, and 
OT^inaKty,  you  know,  is  yam  forte,  I  believe  it  is  supposed  that  she 
has  no  great  relish  for  this  match,  and  is  not  overinxrdaied  with  affeo- 
tion  for  you  P  " 

"  She  must  have  changed,  though,"  re^^ed  his  lordship,  "  or  she 
wouldn't  have  consented.'' 

"  That  may  be ;  but  if  she  should  candidly  tell  you  that  she  does 
not  like  you — ^why,  in  that  case,  your  originaiity  must  bear  you  out 
Start  some  new  and  original  thecMy  on  marriage ;  say,  for  instance, 
that  your  principle  is  not  to  marry  a  girl  who  does  love  you,  but 
rather  one  who  reels  the  other  way.  Dwell  fearfully  on  the  danger 
of  love  before  marriage ;  and  thus  strike  out  strongly  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  indi£ference — ^honest  indifference.  By  mis  means  you 
will  meet  all  her  objections,  and  be  able  to  capsize  her  on  every 
•point" 

"  Norton,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  think  you  are  right  M^r  origi- 
nality will  carry  the  day ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  must  me  me 
further  instructions  on  tiie  subject,  so  that  I  may  be  preparer  at  all 
points." 

"  By-the-bye,  Dunroe,  you  will  be  a  ha^py  fellow.  I  am  told  she 
Is  a  magnificent  creature ;  beautiful,  sensiole,  brilliant,  and  mistress 
<^  many  languages." 

"  Not  to  he  compared  with  the  blonde,  though." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Norton,  "  having  not  yet  seen  her.  You 
will  get  very  fond  of  her,  of  course." 

"  Fond — ^*gad,  I  hope  it  will  never  come  to  that  with  me.  The  mo- 
ment a  man  suffers  himself  to  become  fond  of  his  wife,  he  had  better 
order  his  Bible  and  Prayer-book  at  once — ^it  is  all  up  with  him." 

"  I  grant  you  it's  an  unfortunate  condition  to  get  into ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  once  you  are  in,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
get  out  Of  course,  you  will  take  care  to  avoid  it,  for  your  own 
sake,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  for  mine.  Perhaps  her  lady- 
ship may  take  a  £mcy  to  support  the  venerable  peer  against  me  m 
recommending  the  process  of  John  Thrustout  If  so,  Dunroe,  what- 
ever hapmness  your  marriage  may  bring  yourself,  it  will  bring  noth- 
ing byt  bitterness  and  calamity  to  me.  I  am  now  so  much  accus- 
tomed— so  much— so  much — ^hang  it,  why  conceal  it  ? — so  much  at- 
tached and  devoted  to  you — that  a  separation  would  be  the  same  as 
death  to  me." 

"  Never  fear,  Norton,"  replied  Dunroe,  "  I  have  not  yielded  to  my 
fether  on  this  point,  neither  shall  I  to  my  wife.  Happen  what  may, 
my  friend  must  never  be  given  up  for  the  whim  of  any  one.  But, 
inaeed,  you  need  entertain  no  apprehensions.  I  am  not  marrying 
the  girl  for  love,  so  that  she  is  not  likely  to  gain  any  ascendency 
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wliateT«F  of«r  me.  It  is  her  fortime  and  property  that  have  attracted 
my  affections,  just  as  the  title  she  wUl  enjoy  has  inveigled  those  of  the 
old  father." 

Norton,  in  deep  emotions  of  gratitude,  ably  sustained,  had  already 
seized  the  hand  of  his  patron,  imd  was  about  to  replv — but  the  effort 
mus  too  much  for  him ;  his  heart  was  too  full ;  he  felt  a  choking ;  so, 
dapping  his  handkendiief  to  his  &ce  with  one  hand,  and  the  other 
upon  his  heart,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  lest  Duxiroe  might  per- 
Ottve  the  incredible  force  of  his  affection  for  him. 

The  next  day,  when  Dunroe  made  his  appearance  in  the  drawiiu^ 
ro<mi,  Lucy,  bdbre  descending,  felt  as  one  may  be  supposed  to  ao 
who  stands  upon  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  conscious  at  tne  same  time 
that  not  only  is  retreat  from  tnis  terrible  position  impossible,  but 
that  the  plunge  must  be  made.  On  this  ocea^on  she  experienced 
none  ^  that  fierce  energy  whidi  sometimes  results  from  despair,  and 
wydi  one  might  imagine  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  her  candid 
and  generous  character,  when  driven  as  she  was  to  such  a  step.  On 
the  contiary,  she  felt  calm,  cold,  and  apathetic.  Her  pulse  could 
scarcely  be  perceived  bv  Alley  Mahon ;  and  all  the  physical  powa» 
dT  life  witiun  her  seemed  as  if  about  to  suspend  their  functions.  Her 
reason,  however,  was  clear,  even  to  torture.  Those  tumultuous  vibra- 
tions of  the  sprit — ^those  confused  images  and  unsettled  thoughts  of 
the  brain;  and  all  those  excited  emotimis  of  the  heart,  that  are 
usuallv  called  into  existoMse  in  common  minds  bv  such  scenes,  would 
have  been  to  her  as  a  relief,  in  comparison  to  what  she  experienced. 
In  her  case  there  was  a  tranquillity  of  agony — a  quiet,  unresisting 
submission — a  gentle  bowing  of  the  tieck  to  the  stake,  at  the  sacrifice 
that  resulted  from  the  clear  perception  of  her  great  mind,  which  thus, 
b^its  very  facility  of  apprehension,  magnified  tibe  torture  she  suffered. 
Whilst  descending  the  stairs,  she  felt  such  a  sinking  of  the  soul  within 
her,  as  the  unhappy  wretch  does  who  ascends  from  those  which  lead 
to  that  deadly  pWorm  from  which  is  taken  the  terrible  spring  into 
eternity. 

On  entering  the  room  she  saw  herself  in  the  large  mirror  that 
adorned  the  mantel-piece,  and  felt  for  the  first  time  as  if  all  this  was 
amne  dreadful  dream.  The  reality,  however,  of  the  misery  she  felt 
was  too  strongly  in  her  heart  to  suffer  this  consoling  fiction,  painful 
even  though  it  was,  to  remain.  The  next  moment  she  found  Lord 
Dunroe  doing  her  homage  and  obeisance,  an  obeisance  which  she  re- 
turned with  a  lady-like  out  melancholy  grace,  that  might  have  told 
to  any  other  observer  the  sujBSenngs  she  felt,  and  the  sacrifice  she  was 
making. 

Dunroe,  with  as  much  politeness  as  he  could  assume,  handed  her 
to  the  sofa,  dose  to  wliich  he  drew  a  chair,  and  opened  the  dialogue 
as  follows : 

''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  not  been  well.  Miss  Gourlay. 
Life,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  we  should  always  be  prepared — at 
least,  so  says  Scripture.  All  flesh  is  grass,  I  think  is  the  expression 
— ahem.'' 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  a  lund  of  astonishment;  and,  indeed,  we 
think  our  readers  will  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  she  did  so;  the 
reflection  being  anything  but  adapted  to  the  opening  of  a  love  scene. 
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«  Your  observation,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  **  is  very  true — ^too  true, 
for  we  rarely  make  due  preparation  for  death." 

*<  But  I  can  conceive,  readily  enough,**  replied  his  lordship,  "  why 
the  man  that  wrote  the  Scripture  used  the  expression.  Death,  you 
know.  Miss  Oourlay,  is  always  represented  as  a  mower,  bearing  a 
horrible  scythe  and  an  hour-gkss.  Now,  a  mower,  you  know,  cuts 
down  grass ;  and  there  is  the  ori^  ei  the  similitude.** 

**  And  a  yery  s^propriate  one  it  is,  I  think,**  observed  Lucy. 

**  Well,  I  dare  say  it  is ;  but  somewhat  vulgar  though.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say,  now,  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  must  have  been 
a  mower  himself  (mginally.** 

lAicy  made  no  reply  to  this  sajnent  observation.  His  lordship, 
however,  who  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  started  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, if  not  a  disagreeable  one,  went  on : 

**li  IB  not,  however,  to  talk  of  death.  Miss  Gourlay,  that  we  have 
met,  but  of  a  very  di£krent  and  much  m(»re  agreeable  subject— mar- 
riage.** 

**  To  me,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  *<  death  is  the  more  agreeable  of 
the  two.*' 
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'^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Miss  Gourlay ;  but  I  think  you  are  in 
low  spirits,  and  that  accounts  for  it  Your  &ther  tells  me,  howev^, 
that  I  have  your  permission  to  urge  my  humble  claims.  He  says 
you  have  kindly  and  generously  consented  to  look  upon  me,  all  un- 
worthy as  1  feel  I  am,  as  your  future  husband.** 

*<  It  is  true,  my  lord,  I  have  consented  to  this  projected  union ;  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  your  lordship  to  state  that  I  haye  done  so  unda 
yery  painful  and  most  distressing  circumstances.  It  is  better  I  should 
speak  now,  my  lord,  than  at  a  future  day.  My  &ther*s  mind  has 
been  seized  by  an  unaccountable  ambition  to  see  me  your  wife.     Tins 

Ereyed  upon  him  so  severely  that  he  became  dangerously  ilL**  Here, 
owever,  from  delicacy  to  the  baronet,  she  checked  herself,  but  add- 
ed-^'* Yes,  my  lord,  I  haye  consented;  but,  understand  me— you 
have  not  my  affections.** 

<*  Why,  as  to  that,  Miss  Oourlay,  I  have  myself  peculiar  opimons ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  they  avail  me  here.  You  will  think  it  ood,  now, 
that  I  had  made  my  mmd  up  never  to  marry  a  woman  who  loved  me. 
This  is  really  fortunate.** 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.** 

**  Well,  I  suppose  you  don't ;  but  I  shall  make  myself  intelligible 
as  well  as  I  can.  Love  before  marriage,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceed- 
ingly danfi^rous  to  future  happiness ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think 
so.  In  toe  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  that  fuel  which  rceds  the 
post-matrimonial  flame  is  burned  away  and  wasted  unnecessarily; 
the  ima^ation,  too,  is  raised  to  a  ridiculous  and  most  enthusiastic 
expectation  of  perpetual  bliss  and  ecstasy ;  then  comes  disappoint- 
ment, coolness,  inoifference,  and  the  lights  go  out  for  want  of  the 
fuel  I  mentioned ;  and  altogether  the  domestic  lii'e  becomes  rather 
a  dull  and  tedious  affair.  The  wife  wonders  that  the  husbuid  is  no 
longer  a  lover ;  and  the  husband  cannot  for  the  soul  of  him  see  all 
the — ^the — the — ahem  !-^I  scarcely  know  what  to  call  them — ^tbat 
enchanted  him  before  marriage.  Then,  you  perceive,  that  when 
love  is  necessary,  the  &ct  comes  out  that  it  was  most  injudiciously 
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expended  before  the  day  of  necessity.  Both  parties  feel,  in  feet, 
that  the  property  has  been  pr^natorely  squandered — ^like  many  an- 
oUier  prop^ty— and  when  it  is  wanted,  there  is  nothing  to  fell  back 
upon.  I  wish  to  God  affection  could  be  funded,  so  that  when  a 
married  couple  found  themselves  low  in  pocket  in  that  commodity 
they  could  draw  the  interest  or  sell  out  at  once." 

**  And  what  can  you  expect,  my  lord,  from  those  who  marry  with- 
out affection  ?  "  asked  Lucj. 

<*Ten  chances  for  happmess,"  replied  his  lordsUp,  <*for  one  that 
results  from  loye.  When  such  persons  meet,  mark  you,  Miss  Qour- 
lay,  they  are  not  enveloped  in  an  artificial  veil  of  spl«idor,  whidi 
the  cares  of  life,  and  occasionally  a  better  knowle^e  of  each  other, 
cause  to  dissolve  from  about  them,  leaving  them  stripped  of  those 
imaginary  qualities  of  mind  and  person  ^niich  never  had  any  exis- 
tence at  all,  except  in  thdr  hypochondriac  brains,  when  love-stncken ; 
whereas,  your  honest,  matter-of>&ct  people  come  together — ^first 
with  indinsrence,  and,  as  there  is  nothmg  angelic  to  be  expected  on 
either  side,  there  is  consequently  no  disappointment  There  has,  in 
feet,  been  no  sentimental  fraud  committea — no  swindle  of  the  heart 
-—for  love,  too,  like  its  relation,  knavery,  has  its  blackl^fs,  and  very 
frequently  raises  credit  upon  felse  pretences;  the  consequence  is, 
that  plain  honesty  begins  to  produce  its  natural  efifects." 

^  Can  this  man,**  thought  Lucy,  **  have  been  taking  lessons  from 
papa?  And  pra]^,  my  lord,"  she  proceeded,  '<what  are  those  effects 
which  marriage  without  love  produces  ?  ** 

**  Why,  a  good  honest  in<ufference,  in  the  first  place,  which  keeps 
the  heart  easy  and  somewhat  indolent  withaL  There  is  none  of  that 
sharp  jealousy  which  is  perpetually  on  ihe  spy  for  offence.  None 
of  that  pulKn^  and  pouting — felHng  out  and  mDing  in — ^whioh  are 
ever  the  accessories  of  love.  On  the  contrary,  hcmest  indifference 
minds  the  femily — honest  indifference,  mark,  bu^  the  beef  and 
mutton,  reckons  the  hous^old  linen,  eschews  parties  and  all  pkces 
of  feshionable  resort,  attends  to  the  children — sees  them  educated, 
bled,  blistered,  et  cetera,  when  necessary ;  and,  -whaH  is  stiU  better, 
looks  to  their  religion,  hears  them  their  catechism,  brings  them,  in 
their  clean  bibs  and  tudiers,  to  church,  and  rewards  that  one  who 
carries  home  most  of  the  sermon  with  a  large  lump  of  sugaroandy." 

"These  are  very  original  views  of  marriage,  my  lord." 

"Aha ! "  thought  ms  lord^p,  **  I  knew  the  originality  would 
catch  her." 

**  Why,  the  feet  is,  Was  Gourky,  that  I  believe — at  least  I  think 
I  may  say — ^that  originality  is  my  forte*  I  have  a  horror  against 
everything  common." 

"  I  thought  so,  my  lord,"  repKed  Lucy ;  "  your  sense,  for  mstance, 
is  anything  but  common  senseb^ 

"  You  are  pleased  to  flatter  me,  "h/Gas  Gourlay,  but  you  speak  very 
truly ;  and  that  is  because  I  always  think  tor  myself— I  do  not  wish 
to  be  measured  by  a  common  standard." 

«  You  are  very  riefat,  my  lord ;  it  would  be  difficult,  I  fear,  to  find 
a  common  standard  to  measure  you  by.  One  would  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  you  have  been  on  this  principle  absolutely  studying 
the  subject  of  matrimony.    At  least,  you  are  the  first  person  I  have 
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erer  met  vrho  haa  suooeeded  in  completely  stripping  it  of  common 
sense,  and  there  I  must  admit  your  originality/' 

«  Old ! "  thought  bis  lordship,  « I  have  her  with  me-I  am  getting 
on  fiimousiy. 

**  They  would  imagine  riffht.  Miss  Gourlajr ;  these  prindples  are 
the  result  of  a  deep  and  laborious  investigation  into  that  mysterious 
and  awful  topic.  Honest  indifierence  has  no  intrigues^  no  elope- 
ments, no  disgraceful  trials  for  criminal  conversation,  no  divorces. 
No ;  your  lovers  in  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  when  they  tilt  with  each 
other,  do  it  sharply,  with  naked  weapons ;  whereas,  the  worthy  in- 
difierents,  in  the  same  circumstances,  nave  a  wholesome  regard  for 
each  other,  and  rattle  away  only  with  the  scabbards.  Upon  my 
honor,  Miss  Goiurlay,  I  am  quite  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are 
not  attached  to  me.  I  can  now  marry  upon  my  own  principles.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  coax,  and  fondle,  and  tease  you  aner  mar- 
riage ;  not  at  alL  I  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  youi 
habitc^  and  you,  I  trust,  as  little  with  mine.  We  shall  see  each 
other  only  occasionally,  say  at  church,  for  instance,  for  I  hope  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  accompany  me  there.  Neither  man  nor 
woman  knows  what  is  due  to  society  if  they  pass  through  the  world 
without  the  comforts  of  religion.  All  flesh — ahem ! — ^no— sufficient 
unto  the  day — as  Scripture  says." 

"  My  lord,  I  think  marriage  a  solemn  subject,  and " 

**  Most  people  find  it  so.  Miss  Gourlay." — 

"  And  on  that  accoimt  that  it  ought  to  be  exempted  from 

ridicule." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  Miss  Gourlay :  it  is  indeed  a  serious 
subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  sported  with  or  treated  lightly." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  must  crave  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments.  I  believe  the  object  of  this  interview  is  to  satisfy  you 
that  I  have  given  the  consent  which  my  father  required  and  en- 
treated of  me.  But,  my  lord,  you  are  mistaken.  Our  union  cannot 
take  place  upon  your  principles,  and  for  this  reason,  there  is  no  in- 
difference in  the  case,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  concerned.  It  would 
not  become  me  to  express  here,  under  my  Cither's  roof,  the  senti- 
ments which  I  feeL  Your  own  past  Hfe,  my  lord — ^your  habits, 
your  associates,  may  enable  you  to  understand  them.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  in  wedding  you  I  wed  misery,  wretchedness,  despair  j  so 
that,  in  my  case,  at  least,  there  is  no  *  sentimental  fraud'  com- 
mitted." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss  Gourlay ;  your  conduct,  I  say,  is  candid 
and  honorable ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  woman  who  has 
stren^h  of  mind  and  love  of  truth  to  practise  this  candor  before 
marriage,  gives  the  best  security  for  fidelity  and  all  the  other  long 
list  of  matrimonial  virtues  afterwards.  I  am  perfectly  charmed 
with  your  sentiments.  Indeed  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  this. 
Our  position  will  be  delightful.  The  only  thing  I  have  any  appre- 
hension of  is,  lest  this  wholesowiB  aversion  might  gradually  soften 
into  fondness,  which,  you  know,  would  be  rather  impleasant  to  us 
both." 

**  My  lord,"  replied  Lucy,  rising  up  with  disdain  and  indignation 
glowing  in  her  face,  ^Hhere  is  one  sentiment  due  to  every  woman 
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whose  conduct  ig  well  regukted  and  virtuous — ^that  sentiinent  is, 
respect.  From  you  on  tms  occasion,  at  least,  and  on  this  subject 
especially,  I  had  thought  myself  entided  to  it.  I  find  I  have  been 
mistaken,  however.  Such  a  sentiment  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  heartless  tirade  of  buffoonery  in  which  you  have  indulged.  This 
dialogue  is  very  painful,  my  lord.  I  have  already  intimated  to  you 
that  I  am  prepared  to  fulfil  the  engagement  into  which  my  &ther  has 
entered  with  you.  I  know — ^I  feel  what  the  result  will  be — ^you  s£re 
to  consider  me  your  victim,  my  lord,  as  weU  as  your  wife." 

*^  Excuse  me.  Miss  Goiurlay,  I  was  utterly  unconscious  of  any  buf- 
foonery. Upon  my  honor,  I  expressed  on  the  subject  of  matnmony 
no  principles  that  1  do  not  feel ;  but  as  to  your  charge  of  disrespect, 
I  solemnly  assure  you  there  is  not  an  individual  of  your  sex  in  ex- 
istence whom  I  respect  more  highly ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  a  lady 
living  more  signally  entitled  to  it  firom  all  who  have  the  honor  to  know 
her7 

''Then,  if  you  be  serious,  my  lord,  it  betrays  a  painful  equality 
between  your  understanding  and  your  heart.  No  man  with  such  a 
heart  should  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  at  all ;  and  nO  man 
with  an  understanding  level  to  such  principles  is  capable  either  of  com- 
municating or  receiving  happiness.'' 

''  Well,  then,  suppose  I  say  that  I  shall  submit  myself  in  everything 
to  your  wishes  ?  " 

''Then  I  should  reply,  that  the  husband  capable  of  doing  so 
would  experience  firom  me  a  sentiment  little  short  of  contempt. 
What,  my  lord!  so  soon  to  abandon  your  favorite  principles! 
That  is  a  proo^  I  fear,  that,  after  all,  you  place  but  little  value  on 
them." 

"  Well,  but  I  know  I  have  not  been  so  good  a  boy  as  I  ought  to 
have  heen ;  I  have  been  naughty  now  and  men ;  and  as  I  intend  to 
reform,  I  shall  make  you  my  guide  and  adviser.  I  assure  you,  I  am 
perfectly  serious  in  the  reformation.  It  shall  be  on  quite  an  original 
scale.  1  intend  to  repent.  Miss  Gourlay ;  but,  then,  my  repentance 
won't  be  commonplace  repentance.  I  shall  do  the  thing  with  an 
aristocratic  feeling — or,  in  other  words,  I  shall  repent  like  a  man  of 
honor  and  a  gentleman." 

"  Like  anySiing  but  a  Christian,  my  lord,  I  presume." 

"  Just  so ;  I  must  be  original  or  die.  I  wul  give  up  everything ; 
for,  after  all.  Miss  Gourlay,  what  is  there  more  melanoioly  than  the 
vanity  of  life — ^unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  beauty  of  holiness — ahem ! 
All  flesh — no-— I  repeated  that  sweet  text  before.  He  that  marrieth 
doth  well;  but  he  that  marrieth  not  doth  better.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day — ^No,  han^  it,  I  think  I  misquoted  it  I  believe  it  runs  cor- 
rectly— ^He  that  giveth  'way,  does  well  j  but  he  that  giveth  not  'way, 
does  better;  then,  I  believe,  comes  in,  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof  What  beautifiil  and  appropriate  texts  are  to  be  found 
in  Scripture,  Miss  Gourlay !  By  the  way,  the  man  that  wrote  it  was 
a  shrewd  feUow,  and  a  profound,  thmker.  The  only  pity  is,  that  the 
work's  anonymous." 

Lucy  rose,  absolutely  sickened,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  excuse  me. 
The  object  of  our  interview  has  been  accomplished,  and  as  I  am  far 
from  weU,  you  will  permit  me  to  withdraw*    In  the  mean  time,  piay 
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make  wbatever  axniiigemento  and  hold  whatever  mtenriews  may  be 
necessary  in  this  miserable  and  wretched  business;  but  henceforth 
they  must  be  with  my  father." 

**  You  are  surely  not  going,  'Mlm  Oourlay  P  " 

She  replied  not,  but  tuniing  round,  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
after  which  she  spoke  as  follows : 

**  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think,  my  lord,  after  the  unusual  opinions 
you  have  expressed,  Uiat  you  have  l)een  for  one  moment  senous  in 
the  conversation  which  has  taken  place  between  us.  Their  strange- 
ness and  eccentricity  forbid  me  to  suppose  this;  and  if  I  did  not 
think  that  it  is  so,  and  that^  perhaps,  you  are  making  an  experi- 
ment upon  my  temper  and  judgment,  for  some  purpose  at  present 
inconceivable;  and  if  I  did  not  think,  besides,  notwithstanding 
these  opinions,  that  you  may  possess  sufficient  sense  and  feeling  to 
perceive  the  truth  and  object  of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  would 
not  remain  one  moment  longer  in  your  society.  I  request,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  be  serious  for  a  little,  and  hear  me  vrith  atten- 
tion, and,  what  is  more,  if  you  can,  with  sympathy.  My  lord,  the 
highest  instance  of  a  great  and  noble  mind  is  to  perform  a  generous 
act ;  and  when  you  hear  from  my  own  lips  the  circumstances  which 
I  am  about  to  state,  I  would  hope  to  find  you  capable  of  such  an 
act  I  am  now  appealing  to  your  generosity — your  didnterested- 
ness — ^your  magnanimity  (and  you  ought  to  be  proud  to  possess  these 
virtues) — to  all  those  principles  that  honor  and  dignify  our  nature, 
and  render  man  a  great  example  to  his  kind.  My  lord,  I  am  very 
unhappy — ^I  am  miserable — I  am  wretched;  so  completely  borne 
down  by  suffering  that  life  is  only  a  burden,  which  I  will  not  be  able 
long  to  bear ;  and  you,  my  lord,  are  the  cause  of  all  this  anguish  and 
agony." 

"  Upon  my  honor.  Miss  Gourlay,  I  am  very  much  concerned  to  hear 
it.  I  would  rather  the  case  were  otherwise,  I  assure  you.  Anything 
that  I  can  do,  I  needn't  say,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do ;  but  proceed, 
pray." 

**  My  lord,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity ;  do  you  possess 
it  ?  Upon  your  feeling  as  a  man,  upon  your  honor  as  a  gentleman. 
I  implore,  I  entreat  you,  not  to  press  this  unhappy  engagement.  1 
implore  you  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  humamty,  for  the  sake  of 
God ;  and  if  that  will  not  weigh  with  you,  then  I  ask  it  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  honor,  which  will  be  tamisned  by  pressing  it  on.  I  have 
already  said  that  you  possess  not  my  affections,  and  that  to  a  man 
of  honor  and  spirit  ougnt  to  be  sufficient ;  but  I  will  go  forther,  and 
say,  that  if  there  be  one  man  living  against  a  union  with  whom  I 
entertain  a  stronger  and  more  unconquerable  aversion  than  another, 
you  are  that  man." 

"  But  you  know,  Miss  Goinrlay,  if  I  may  interrupt  you  for  a  moment, 
that  that  feet  completely  falls  into  my  principles.  There  is  only  one 
other  circumstance  wanting  to  make  the  thing  complete ;  but  per- 
haps you  will  come  to  it ;  at  least  I  hope  so.  Pray,  proceed,  madam ; 
I  am  all  attention." 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall  proceed ;  because  I  would  not  that 
my  conscience  should  hereafter  reproach  me  for  having  left  any- 
thing undone  to  escape  tiiis  misery.     My  lord,  I  implore  you  to 
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Spue  me ;  finrce  me  not  OTer  the  brow  of  this  dreadful  precipice ; 
have  compassion  on  me — ^have  generosity — act  with  honor. 

"  I  would  crown  you  with  honor,  if  I  could,  Miss  Gourlay." 

"  You  are  about  to  crown  me  with  fire,  my  lord ;  to  wring  my 
spirit  with  torture ;  to  drive  me  into  distraction— despair — madness. 
But  you  will  not  do  so.  You  know  that  I  cannot  love  you.  I  am  not 
to  blame  for  this ;  our  affections  are  not  always  under  our  own  con- 
trol Have  pity  on  me,  then,  Lord  Dunroe.  Go  to  my  father,  and  tell 
him  that  you  will  not  be  a  consenting  party  to  my  misery — an  acces- 
sory to  my  death.  Say  what  is  true ;  that  as  I  neither  do  nor  can 
love  you,  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man,  equally 
forbid  you  to  act  ungenerously  to  me  and  dishonorably  to  yourself. 
What  man,  not  base  and  mean,  and  sunk  farther  down  m  degradation 
of  spirit  than  contempt  could  reach  him,  would  for  a  moment  think 
of  marrying  a  woman  who,  like  me,  can  neither  love  nor  honor  him  P 
Go,  my  lora ;  see  my  &ther  j  tell  him  you  are  a  man — an  Irish  gen- 
tleman  ** 

— ^t' Pardon  me,  Miss  Gourlay,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
such." 

— "  That  lustice,  humanity,  self-respect,  and  a  regard  for  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world,  all  combine  to  make  you  release  me  JSrom  this 
.engagement.'' 

**  Unfortunately,  Miss  Gourlay,  I  have  it  not  in  my  pow«r,  even  if 
I  were  willing,  to  release  you  from  this  engagement  1  am  pledged 
to  your  &ther,  and  cannot  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman  recede 
from  that  pledge.  All  these  objections  and  difficulties  only  bring  you 
exactly  up  to  my  theory,  or  very  near  it.  We  shall  marry  upon  very 
original  principles ;  so  that  altogether  the  whole  affiur  is  very  grati- 
fying to  me.  I  had  expectations  that  there  was  a  prior  attachment ; 
but  that  would  be  too  much  to  hope  for.  As  it  is,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  add  to  your  satisfaction  by  assuring 
you  that  my  heart  is  wholly  and  unalteiaoly  in  possession  of  another ; 
that  that  other  knows  it ;  and  that  I  have  avowed  my  love  for  him 
with  the  same  truth  and  candor  with  which  I  now  say  that  I  both 
loathe  and  despise  you." 

^I  perceive  you  are  excited,  Miss  Gourlay;  but,  believe  me,  all 
this  sentimental  affection  for  another  will  soon  disappear  after 
marriage,  as  it  always  does ;  and  your  eyes  will  become  open  to  a 
sense  of  your  enviable  position.  Yes,  indeed,  you  will  live  to  won- 
der at  these  freaks  of  a  heated  imagination ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  day  will  come  when  you  will  throw  your  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  exclaim — *  My  dear  Dunroe,  or  Culkmore  (you  will  then  be 
my  countess,  I  hope),  what  a  true  prophet  you  have  been !  And 
what  a  proof  it  was  of  your  good  sense  to  overcome  my  early  folly ! 
I  really  thought  at  the  time  that  I  was  in  love  with  another ;  but 

Jrou  kjiew  better.  Shan't  we  8j}end  the  winter  in  England,  my 
ove  ?  I'm  sick  of  this  dull,  abominable  country,  where  nobody  that 
one  can  associate  with  is  to  be  met ;  and  you  mustn't  forget  the 
box  at  the  Opera.'  Yes  ,*  we  shall  have  an  odd  scene  or  so  occa- 
sionally of  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  no  doubt  be  as  happy  as  our 
neighbors." 
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Lucy  turned  upon  him  one  Tidthering  look,  in  irMcfa  nusht  be  read 
hatred,  horror,  contempt ;  aiter  which  she  slightly  inclined  her  head, 
and  without  speaking,  for  she  had  now  hecome  incapable  of  it,  with- 
drew to  her  o^-n  apartment,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  the  reader 
may  easily  imagine. 

^  Alice,**  said  she  to  her  maid,  and  her  cheek,  that  had  only  a  litde 
before  been  so  pale,  now  glowed  with  indignation  like  fire  as  she 
spoke,  "  Alice,  I  have  degraded  myself;  I  am  sunk  forever  in  my  own 
opinion  since  I  saw  that  heartless  wretch.'' 

"  How  is  that,  miss  P  "  asked  Alice ;  "  such  a  thing  can't  be." 

"  Because,"  repKed  Lucy,  **  I  was  mean  enough  to  throw  myself  on 
nis  very  compassion— on  his  honor — on  his  generosity— on  his  pride 
as  a  man  ana  a  gentleman — but  he  has  not  a  single  virtue ; "  and  she 
then,  with  cheeks  still  glowing,  related  to  her  the  principal  part  of 
their  conversation. 

•*  And  that  was  the  reply  he  gave  you,  miss  P  **  observed  Alley ; 
**  in  truth,  it  was  more  like  the  answer  of  a  sheriff's  bailiff  to  some 
poor  woman  who  had  her  cattle  distrained  fbr  rent,  and  wanted  to 
get  time  to  pay  it." 

"Alice,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  hope  in  God  I  may  retain  my  senses, 
or,  rather,  let  them  depart  from  me,  for  then  I  shall  not  be  con- 
scious of  what  I  do.  Matters  are  far  worse  than  I  had  even  ima- 
gined— desperate — ^full  of  horror.  This  man  is  a  fool ;  his  intellect 
is  beneath  the  very  exigencies  of  hypocrisy,  which  he  would  put  on 
if  he  could.  His  in&my,  his  profligacy,  can  proceed  even  from  no 
perverted  energy  of  chsuncter,  and  must  therefore  be  associated 
with  contempt  There  is  a  lively  fittuity  about  him  that  is  un^ 
formly  a  symptom  of  imbecility.  Among  women,  at  least,  it  is  so, 
and  1  havie  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  same  with  men.  Alice,  I  know 
what  my  fate  will  be.  It  is  true,  you  may  see  me  married  to  him ; 
but  you  will  see  me  drop  dead  at  the  altar,  or  worse  than  that  may 
happen.  I  shall  marry  him;  but  to  live  his  wife! — oh!  to  live 
the  wife  of  that  man  I  the  thing  would  be  impossible ;  death  in 
any  shape  a  thousand  times  sooner  I  Think,  Alice,  how  you  should 
feel  if  your  husband  were  despised  and  detested  by  the  world ; 
think  of  that,  Alice.  Still,  there  might  be  consolation  even  there, 
for  the  world  might  be  wrong;  but  think,  Alice,  if  he  deserved 
that  contempt  and  detestation — think  of  it;  and  that  you  your- 
self knew  he  was  entitled  to  nothing  else  but  that  and  infamy 
at  its  hands!  Oh,  no! — ^not  one  spark  of  honor*— not  one  trace 
of  feeling — of  generosity — of  delicacy — ^of  truth — ^not  one  moral 
point  to  redeem  him  from  contempt  He  may  be  a  lord,  Alice, 
but  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  Hardened,  vicious,  and  stupid,  1  can 
see  he  is,  and  altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is  due 
to  the  feelings  of  a  lady,  of  a  woman,  which  he  outrages  without 
even  the  consciousness  of  the  offence.  But,  Alice,  oh  Alice !  when 
I  think — ^when  I  compare  him  with — and  inay  Heaven  forgive  me 
for  the  comparison ! — ^when  I  compare  him  with  the  noble,  the  gen- 
erous, the  delicate,  the  true-hearted,  and  intellectual  gentleman, 
who  has  won  and  retains,  and  ever  will  retain,  my  affections,  I  am 
sick  almost  to  death  at  the  contrast  Satan,  Alice,  is  a  being  whom 
we  detest  and  fear,  but  cannot  despise.     This  mean  profligate. 
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bowevwp,  is  all  "fioe,  and  low  ^ce  j  for  even  vice  sometimes  has  itt 
dignity.  If  you  could  conceive  Michael  the  Archangel  resplendent 
with  truth,  brightness,  and  the  glory  of  his  divine  nature,  and  com- 
pare him  with  the  meanest,  basest,  and  at  the  same  time  wickedest 
spirit  that  ever  crawled  in  the  depths  of  perdition,  then  indeed  you 
might  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  character  of  this  Dunroe  and 
my  noble  lover.  And  yet  I  cannot  weep,  Alice ;  I  cannot  weep,  for  I 
feel  that  my  brain  is  burning,  and  my  heart  scorched.  And  now  for 
my  only  melancholy  consolation ! " 

She  then  pulled  from  her  bosom  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  she  felt  the  tumult  of  her  heart  gradually 
subside ;  but,  after  having  gazed  at  it  for  some  time,  she  returned  it 
to^its  place  next  h^  heart ;  the  consolation  it  had  transiently  afforded 
Iwr  passed  away,  and  the  Mack  and  deadly  gloom  which  had  already 
withered  her  so  much  came  back  once  more. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE   PRIEST   GOES    INTO   GOBBET'S    HOUSE  VERT    LIKE  A  THIEF— A 

sederunt — with  a  bright  look  itp  for  mr.  gray. 

It  Is  ntmecessary  to  say  that  the  priest  experienced  slight  regret  at 
the  mistake  which  had  been  instrumental  In  bringing  him  into  collision 
with  a  man,  who,  although  he  could  not  afford  them  any  trace  of 
unfortunate  Fenton,  yet  enabled  them  more  clearly  to  identify  the 
baronet  with  his  fete.  The  stranger,  besides,  was  satisfied  from  the 
evidence  of  the  pound  note,  and  TVailcudgePs  robbery,  that  his  recent 
disappearance  was  also  owing  to  the  same  influence.  Still,  the  en- 
dence  was  far  from  being  complete,  and  they  knew  that  if  Fenton 
even  were  found,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  his  identity  as  the 
heir  of  Sir  Edward  Gourlay.  No  doubt  they  had  made  a  step  in 
advance,  and,  besides,  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  much  still  remained 
to  be  done ;  the  plot,  in  fact,  must  be  gradually,  but  clearly,  and 
regularly  developea ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  they  felt  that  they  ought, 
if  the  thing  could  be  managed,  to  win  over  some  person  who  had 
been  an  agent  in  its  execution. 

From  what  Skipton  had  disclosed  to  Father  M*Mahon,  both  that 
gentleman  and  the  stranger  had  little  doubt  that  old  Corbet  could 
render  them  the  assistance  required,  if  he  could  only  be  prevailed 
upon  to  speak.  It  was  evident  from  his  own  conversation  that  he 
not  only  hated  but  detested  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  j  and  yet  it  was 
equally  clear  that  some  secret  influence  prevented  him  from  admit- 
ting any  knowledge  or  participation  in  the  child's  disappearance. 
Notwithstanding  the  sharp  caution  of  his  manner,  and  his  disavowal 
of  the  very  knowledge  they  were  seeking,  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
Father  ArMahon  should  see  him  again,  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  he  could  be  induced  in  any  way  to  aid  their  purpose.    Nearly 
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|k  wodc  ekpaedy  howerer,  before  the  ctmBiiig  old  ferfeC  ooM  be  ecnne 

at  The  truth  is,  he  had  for  many  a  long  year  been  of  opinion  that 
Ihe  priest  entertained  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  in  some  way 
engs^fed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  6m  plots  of  the  bno- 
net,  if  not  in  the  making  away  with  the  diild  On  this  account,  then, 
the  old  man  nerer  wished  to  come  in  the  raiest's  wav  whenever  he 
could  avoid  it ;  and  the  priest  himself  had  onen  remarked  that  when* 
ever  he  (old  Ccnrbet),  who  lived  with  the  baronet  lor  a  couple  ^ 
years  after  the  child's  disappearance,  happened  to  see  or  meet  mm  in 
Ballybtdn,  he  alwa^'S  made  it  a  ^<»nt  to  keep  Ins  distance.  In  fiict, 
the  priest  happened  on  one  occasion,  while  making  a  visit  to  see  Qum^ 
the  monomaniac,  while  waiting  in  the  doctor's  room,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Corbet  passing  through  the  hall,  and  on  inquiring  who  he 
was  nrom  one  of  the  keepers,  the  feUow,  after  some  hesitation,  replied, 
that  he  did  not  know. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  mysterious  loss  of  the  child  had  long 
passed  out  of  the  public  mind,  and  as  the  priest  never  paid  another 
visit  to  the  asylum,  he  also  had  ceased  to  think  of  it  It  is  auite 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  circumstance  would  never  again  nave 
recurred  to  him  had  not  the  stranger's  inquiries  upon  this  very  point 
reminded  him  that  Corbet  was  Uie  most  likely  person  he  knew  to 
communicate  information  upon  the  subject  The  retAex  already 
knows  with  what  success  that  i^lication  had  been  made. 

Day  after  day  hi^  elaps^  and  the  priest,  notwithstanding 
repeated  visits,  could  never  nnd  him  at  home.  The  simple-heartea 
man  had  whispered  to  him  in  the  watdihouse,  that  he  wished  to' 
speak  to  him  u]K>n  that  very  subject— 4i  communication  which  filled 
the  old  fellow  with  alarm,  and  tne  consequence  was,  that  he  eame 
to  the  resolution  of  not  seeing  him  at  all,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it 

One  day,  however,  when  better  than  a  week  had  passed.  Father 
M^Mahon  entered  his  diop,  where  he  found  a  woman  standing,  as 
if  she  expected  some  person  to  come  in.  His  wife  was  weiring 
huckstery  with  her  back  to  the  counter,  so  that  she  was  not  aware 
of  his  presence.  Without  speaking  a  word  he  passed  as  quietly  as 
possible  into  the  little  back  parlor,  and  sat  down.  After  about 
fifteen  minutes  he  heard  a  feiot  overhead  passing  stealthily  across 
the  room,  and  coming  to  the  lobbv,  where  there  was  a  pause,  as  if 
the  person  were  Hstemng.  At  lenjpth  the  foot  first  came  down  one 
stair  very  quietly,  then  another,  afterwards  a  third,  and  again  there 
was  a  second  pause,  evidently  to  listen  as  before.  The  priest  kept 
his  eye  steadily  on  the  staircase,  but  was  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  see  without  being  visible  himselt  At  length  Corbet^s 
long  scraggy  neck  was  seen  projecting  like  that  of  an  ostrich  across 
the  banisters,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  shop  through  the 
glass  door.  Seeing  the  coast,  as  he  thought,  clear,  he  ventured  to 
speak. 

**  Is  he  gone  ?  "  he  asked,  ^*  for  FU  take  my  oath  I  saw  him  come 
up  the  street" 

*^  You  needn't  trust  your  eyes  much  longer,  I  think,"  repHed  his 
wife,  *'  you  saw  no  such  man ;  he  wasn't  here  at  all" 


^  B«kaiM  I  know  it's  about  that  poor  boy  beV  oomiiig';  and  aure^ 

if  I  stir  in  it,  or  betray  the  others,  I  can't  keep  the  counthry ;  an', 
besides,  I  will  lose  my  pensicm." 

Having  concluded. these  words  he  came  down  the  stairs  into  the 
little  panor  we  have  mentioned,  where  he  found  Father  M'Mahon 
sitting,  his  benevolent  features  lit  up  with  a  good  deal  of  mirth  at  the 
confusion  of  Corbet,  and  the  ruerul  aspect  he  exhibited  on  being 
caught  in  the  trap  so  ingeniouslv  laid  for  nim. 

^  Dunphy,"  said  the  priest,  kmt  by  this  name  he  went  in  the  city, 
*<you  are  my  prisoner ;  but  don't  be  afraid  in  the  mane  time — better 
my  prisoner  than  that  of  a  worse  man.  And  now,  you  thief  o'  the 
world,  why  did  you  refuse  to  see  me  for  the  last  week  P  Why  keep 
me  trotting  day  after  day,  although  you  knew  I  wanted  to  speak 
with  you  ?    What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

(Jorbet,  before  replying,  gave  a  sharp,  short,  vindictive  glance  at  his 
wife,  whom  he  suspect^  strongly  of  having  turned  traitress,  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

^  Troth,  your  rever^ice,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  come  so 
often ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  another  glance  towards  the  diop  seemed  to 
say — *'  You  deceitful  old  wretch,  you  have  betrayed  and  played  the 
devil  with  me." 

^I  don't  at  all  doubt  it,  Anthony,"  replied  the  priest,  ''the  truth 
being  that  you  were  sorry  I  came  at  alL  Come  I  am,  however,  and 
if  I  were  to  wait  for  twelve  months,  I  wouldn't  go  without  seeing 
you.  Call  in  Mrs.  Dunpliy  till  I  spake  to  her,  and  ask  her  how 
she  is." 

"  You  had  betther  come  in,  ma'am,"  said  the  dd  fellow,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  could  not  be  misimderstoiod  \  "  here's  Father  M'Mahon, 
¥^0  wants  to  spake  to  you." 

^  Arra,  get  out  o'  tbiat ! "  she  replied ;  **  didn't  I  tell  vou  that  he 
didn't  show  his  round  rosy  face  to-oay  yet ;  but  Til  go  bail  he'll  be 
here  for  all  that — sorra  day  he  missed  for  the  last  week,  and 
it's  a  scandal  for  you  to  tlurate  him  as  you're  doin' — sorra  thing 
else." 

'*  Stop  your  gosther,"  said  Bunphy,  **  and  come  in — isn't  he  inside 
here?" 

The  woman  came  to  the  door,  and  giving  a  hasty  and  incredulous 
look  in,  started,  exclaiming — "  Why,  uen,  may  I  never  sin,  but  he 
is.  Musha !  Father  M'Mahon,  how  in  the  name  o'  goodness  did  you 
get  inside  at  all  ?  " 

*'  Aisily  enough,"  he  replied ;  **  I  only  made  myself  invisible  for  a 
couple  ot  minutes,  and  passed  in  while  you  were  weighing  something 
for  a  woman  in  the  shop." 

^  Troth,  then,  one  would  think  you  must  a'  done  so,  sure  enough, 
for  the  sorrow  a  stim  of  you  I  seen  anyhow." 

''  O,  she's  so  i^tentive  to  her  business,  your  reverence,"  said  An- 
thony, with  bitter  irony,  "that  she  sees  nothing  else.  The  lord 
mayor  might  drive  his  coach  in,  and  she  wouldn't  see  him.  There's 
an  ould  proverb  goin'  that  says  there's  none  so  blind  as  thim  that 
wonH  see.  MusEE^  sir,  wasn^  that  a  disagreeable  turn  that  happened 
you  the  other  monung  ?  " 
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"  But  it  didn't  last  long,  that  was  one  comfbrt  The  Lord  save  me 
rom  ever  seeing  such  another  sight  I  never  thought  our  nature 
If  as  capable  of  such  things ;  it  is  awful  even  to  think  of  it.  Yes, 
errible  to  reflect,  that  there  were  imfortunate  ^n'etches  there  who 
nil  probably  be  hurried  into  eternity  without  repenting  for  their 
rans^ressions,  and  making  their  peace  with  Qod ; "  and  as  he  con- 
'ludeS,  Coibet  found  that  the  good  pastor's  eye  was  seriously  and 
olemnly  fixed  upon  him. 

**  Indeed  —  irs  all  true,  your  reverence  —  it's  all  true,"  he  re- 
)lied. 

"  Now,  Anthony,*  continued  the  priest,  "  I  have  something  very 
mportant  to  spake  to  you  about ;  something  that  wiU  be  for  your 
iwn  benefit,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  mat  awftil  one  which  is 
o  come,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  sincerely  and 
earnestly.  Have  you  any  objection  that  your  wife  should  be  present, 
IT  shall  we  go  up  stairs  and  talk  it  over  there  ?  " 

**  I  have  every  objection,"  replied  Corbet  j  **  something  she  does 
mow,  but " 

"O,  thank  goodness,"  repfied  the  old  woman,  very  naturally 
)fiended  at  being  kept  out  of  the  secret,  '*  Pm  not  in  all  your  saicret^ 
lor  I  don't  wish  to  &now  them,  I'm  sure.  I  believe  you  find  some 
>f  them  a  heavy  burden,  at  any  rate." 

**  Cpme,  then,"  said  the  priest,  "  put  on  your  hat  and  take  a  walk 
vith  me  as  fai*  am  the  Brazen  Head  inn,  where  Fm  stopping.  We 
jan  have  a  private  rwm  tfeerei  where  there  will  be  no  one  to  inter- 
•upt  us." 

"  Would  it  be  the  same  thing  to  you,  sir,  if  Fd  call  on  you  there 
ibout  this  time  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  What  objection  have  you  to  come  now  ? "  asked  the  priest 
*  Never  put  oflf  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,  is  a  good  old 
)roverb,  and  applies  to  things  of  weightier  importance  than  belong 
io  this  world." 

"  Why,  then,  it's  a  little  business  of  a  very  particular  nature  that 
[  have  to  attend  to  j  and  yet  I  don't  know,"  he  added,  "  may  be  I'll 
)e  a  betther  match  for  them  afther  seeing  you.  In  the  mane  time," 
le  proceeded,  addressing  the  wife,  "  if  they  should  come  here  to  look 
br  me,  don't  say  where  I'm  gone,  nor,  above  all  thinffs,  who  I'm 
ivith.  Mark  that  now ;  and  tell  Charley,  or  Ginty,  whichever  o' 
■Jiem  comes,  that  it  must  be  put  off  till  to-morrow— do  you  mind, 
low  ?  " 

She  merely  nodded  her  head,  by  way  of  attention. 

"  Ay,"  he  replied,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  "  you'll  be  alive,  as  you 
«^ere  a  while  ago,  I  suppose." 

They  then  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  Brazen  Head,  which  they 
reached  without  any  conversation  worth  recording. 

"  Now,  Anthony,''  began  the  priest,  after  they  had  seated  them- 
jelves  comfortably  in  a  private  room,  "will  you  answer  me  truly 
jirhy  you  refused  seeing  me  ?  why  you  hid  or  absconded  whenever  1 
srent  to  your  house,  for  the  last  week  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you,  then." 

"  Well,  that's  the  truth,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  I  know  it    But 
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why  M  you  not  wish  to  see  me  P"  he  inqidred ;  "yon  must  have  had 
Bome  reason  for  it" 

"  I  had  my  suspicions." 

^  You  had,  Anthony ;  and  you've  had  the  same  suspicions  this 
many  a  long  year— ever  since  the  day  I  saw  you  pass  through  the 
hall  m  the  private  madhouse  in ." 

**  Was  that  the  time  Mr.  Quin  was  there  ?^  vaked  Anthony,  un* 
consciously  committing  himself  from  the  very  apprehension  of  dcung 
so,  by  givmg  a  direct  answer  to  the  question. 

^  Ah !  ha !  Anthony,  then  you  knew  Mr.  Qum  was  there.  That 
will  do ;  but  there's  not  the  slightest  use  in  beating  about  the  bush 
any  longer.  You  have  within  me  last  half-hour  let  your  secret  out, 
within  my  own  ears,  and  before  my  own  eyes.  Ana  so  you  have  a 
pension  m>m  the  Blade  Baronet ;  and  you,  an  old  man,  and  I  fear 
a  guilty  one,  are  receiving  the  wages  of  iniquity  and  corruption  from 
tlMt  man — ^from  the  man  that  first  brought  shame  and  everlasting 
dii^race,  and  guilt  and  madness  into  and  upon  your  family  and 
name — a  name  that  had  been  without  a  stain  before.  Yes;  you 
have  sold  yourself  as  a  slave — a  bond  slave-^ave  become  the  crea- 
ture and  instrument  of  his  vice»---the  clay  in  his  hands  that  he  can 
mould  as  he  pleases,  and  that  he  will  crush  and  trample  on,  and 
ahiver  to  pieces,  the  moment  his  cruel;  unjust,  and  diabolical  purposes 
are  served^ 

Anthony 's.fece  was  a  study,  but  a  fearful  study,  whilst  the  priest 
spoke.  As  the  reverend  gentleman  went  on,  it  darkened  into  the 
expression  of  perfect  torture ;  he  gasped  and  started  as  if  every  word 
uttered  had  given  him  a  mortal  stab ;  his  keen  old  eye  flickered  with 
scintillations  of  unnatural  and  turbid  fire,  until  the  rebuke  was 
ended. 

The  priest  had  observed  this,  and  naturally  imputed  the  feeling  to 
an  impression  of  remorse,  not,  it  is  true,  unmingled  with  indignation. 
We  may  imagine  his  surprise,  therefore,  on  seeing  that  fiice  suddenly 
change  mto  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  malignant  delight.  A  series 
of  d^  husky  hiccups,  or  what  is  termed  the  black  Eiugh,  rapidly 
repeated,  proceedea  from  between  his  thin  jaws,  and  his  eyes  now 
blazed  with  an  expression  of  such  fiery  and  triumphant  vengeance, 
that  the  other  felt  as  if  some  fiendish  incarnation  of  malignity,  and 
not  a  man,  sat  before  him. 

"  Crush  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  crush  me,  indeed !  Wait  a  little ! 
What  have  I  been  doin*  all  this  time  ?  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
every  day  for  this  many  a  long  year  windin'  myself  like  a  serpent 
about  him,  till  I  get  him  fairly  in  my  power ;  and  when  I  do — then 
for  one  sharp  deadly  sting  into  his  heart :— ay,  and,  like  the  serpent, 
it's  in  my  tongue  that  sting  lies — ^from  that  tongue  the  poison 
must  come  that  will  give  me  the  revenge  that  I've  been  long 
waitin'  for." 

"  You  speak,"  replied  the  priest,  "  and,  indeed,  you  look  more 
like  an  evil  spirit  tnan  a  man,  Anthony.  This  language  is  dis- 
graceful and  imchristian,  and  such  as  no  human  being  should 
utter.  How  can  you  think  of  death  vrith  such  principles  in  your 
heart  ?  " 
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<<  m  tdl  you  how  I  think  on  death:  Fm  afeared  of  it  ivhea  I 
think  of  that  poor,  heartbroken  woman,  Lady  Gourlay ;  but  when 
I  think  of  him— of  him — ^I  do  hope  and  expect  that  my  last  thought 
in  this  world  will  be  the  delighnul  one  that  Pve  had  my  revenge 
on  him." 

**  And  you  would  risk  the  miserv  of  another  world  for  the  cratifi- 
cation  of  one  evil  passion  in  this  I  Oh,  God  help  you,  and  nxigive 
you,  and  turn  your  heart ! " 

**  God  help  me,  and  forgive  me,  and  turn  my  heart !  but  not  so  fiur 
9m  he  iM  consamed.  I  neither  wish  it,  nor  pray  for  it,  and  what* s 
more,  if  you  were  fifty  priests,  I  never  witf.  Let  us  drop  this  s^ 
ject,  then,  for  so  long  as  we  tdk  of  him,  I  feel  as  if  the  blood  in  my 
ould  veins  was  all  timied  into  fire.* 

The  miest  saw  and  felt  that  this  was  true,  and  resolved  to  be 
guided  oy  the  hint  he  had  unconsciously  received.  To  remonstrate 
with  him  upon  Christian  prindples,  in  tliat  mood  of  mind,  would,  he 
knew,  be  to  no  purpose.  If  there  were  an  assailable  point  about 
him,  he  concluded,  from  his  own  words,  that  it  was  in  ccmnection 
with  the  sufieriiu^  of  Lady  Gourlay,  and  the  fate  of  her  child.  On 
this  point,  there&re,  he  resolved  to  sound  him,  and  ascertain,  without 
if  possible  alarming  him,  how  fiu:  he  would  go  on — ^whether  he  felt 
disposed  to  advance  at  all,  or  not 

**  Well,"  said  the  priest,  **  since  you  are  resolved  upon  an  act  of 
vengeance — against  which,  as  a  Christian  priest  and  a  Christian 
man,  I  doubly  protest — ^I  think  it  only  right  that  you  should  perform 
an  act  of  justice  also.  You  know  it  is  wron^  to  confound  tne  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty.  There  is  Lad]^  Gourlay,  with  the  arrow  of 
grief,  and  probfM>ly  despair,  rankling  in  her  heart  for  years.    Now, 

Jrou  could  restore  that  woman  to  happiness — ^you  could  restore  her 
ost  child  to  happiness,  and  bid  the  widowed  mother's  heart  leap 
for  joy." 

**  It  isn't  for  that  Fd  do  it,  or  it  would,  may  be,  be  done  long  ago ; 
but  I'm  not  sayin'  /  know  where  her  son  is.  Do  you  think  now,  if 
I  did,  that  it  wouldn't  gratify  my  heart  to  pull  down  that  black  vil- 
lain— to  tumble  him  down  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  with  di^race 
and  shame,  from  the  hei|;ht  he's  sittin'  on,  and  make  him  a  world's 
wondher  of  villany  and  wickedness  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  well,"  replied  the  priest,  who,  not  wishing  to  use  an 
unchristian  argument,  thought  it  stul  too  good  to  be  altogether  left 
out — ^  I  know  very  well  that  you  cannot  restore  Ladv  Gourlay's  son, 
without  punishing  the  baronet  at  the  same  time.  Ii  you  be  guided 
by  me,  however,  you  will  think  only  of  what  is  due  to  the  injured 
lady  heraelfl" 

"Do  you  think,  now,"  persisted  Corbet,  not  satisfied  with  the 
priest's  answer,  and  following  up  his  interrogatory — **  do  you  think, 
I  say,  that  I  wouldn't  'a'  dragged  him  down  like  a  dog  in  the  kennel, 
long  ago,  if  I  knew  where  hisbrother's  son  was." 

"  From  your  hatred  to  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  replied  the  other, 
**  1  think  it  likely  you  would  have  tumbled  him  long  since  if  you 
could." 

''Why,"  exclumed  Corbet,  with  another  sardonic  and  derisive 
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j^rin,  "  that's  a  proof  of  how  Ettle  you  know  of  a  man's  heart  Do 
you  forget  what  I  said  awhile  ago  about  tiie  black  villain — that  I 
nave  b^n  windin'  myself  about  him  for  years,  until  I  get  him 
fiiuiy  into  my  power  ?  When  that  time  comes,  youll  see  what  HI 
do/ 

**  But  will  that  time  soon  come  P  "  asked  the  other.  **  Recollect 
that  you  are  now  an  old  man,  and  that  old  age  is  not  the  time  to 
nourish  projects  of  vengeance.  Death  may  seize  you — may  take 
you  at  a  short  notice — so  that  it  is  possible  you  may  never  live  to 
execute  your  devilish  purpose  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  act  of  jus- 
lice  towards  Lady  Qourlay  on  the  other.  Will  that  time  soon  come, 
laakP" 

**  So  &r  m  answer  you.  It'U  take  a  month  or  two— 4iot  more.  I 
have  good  authority  for  what  Fm  sayin'." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  then  P  " 

**  m  tell  you  that,"  he  replied ;  and  riang  up,  he  shut  his  two 
hands,  turning  in  his  thumbs,  and  stretching  his  arms  down  alonff 
his  body  on  each  side,  he  stooped  down,  and  looking  directly  and 
fully  into  the  priest's  eyes,  he  replied — **  FU  give  Mm  bitck  his 
son." 

"  Tut ! "  returned  the  clergyman,  whose  honest  heart  and  sympa- 
thies were  all  with  the  widow  and  her  sorrows;  *^I  was  thmkmg 
of  Lady  Gourlay's  son.  Li  the  mane  lime,  that's  a  queer  way 
of  pumshing  the  baronet.  You'U  give  him  back  his  scm?- 
pooh!" 

"  Ay,"  replied  CJorbet,  "  that* s  the  way  Fll  have  my  revenge ;  and 
may  be  itil  be  a  greater  one  than  you  think.    That's  all." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  sneer  and  a  diuckle,  which  the  am- 
biguous old  sinner  could  not  for  the  blood  of  him  suppress.  "  And 
how,"  he  added,  "  I  must  be  ofL" 

"Sir,"  said  Father  M'Mahon,  rising  up  and  traversing  the  room 
with  considerable  heat,  **  you  have  been  tampering  with  the  confi- 
dence I  was  disposed  to  place  in  you.  Whatever  dark  game  you 
are  playing,  or  have  been  playing,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  can  assure 
you,  that  Lady  Qourlay's  firien£  know  more  of  your  secrets  than 
you  suspect.  I  beheve  you  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
nardened  old  villain,  whose  heart  is  sordid,  and  base,  and  cruel — 
corrupted,  I  fear,  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  You  have  been 
playing  with  me,  sir — sneering  at  me  in  your  sleeve,  during  this  whole 
dialcmie.  This  was  a  fi^dse  move,  however,  on  your  part,  and  you 
will  mid  it  so.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  either  played  witn  or  sneered 
at  by  such  a  snake-like  and  diabolical  old  scoundrel  as  you  are. 
Listen,  now,  to  me.  You  think  your  secret  is  safe ;  you  think  you 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law ;  you  think  we  know  nothing  of 
your  iormer  movements  under  the  guidance  and  in  personal  com- 
pany with  the  Black  Baronet  Pray,  did  you  thhok  it  impossible 
that  there  was  above  you  a  God  of  justice,  and  of  vengeance  too, 
whose  providential  disclosives  are  sufficient  to  bring  your  villany 
to  Hght  P  Anthony  Corbet,  be  warned  in  time.  Let  your  disclosures 
be  voluntary,  and  they  will  be  received  with  gratitude,  with  deep 
thanks,  with  ample  rewards ;  rdfuse  to  make  them,  endeavor  still 
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further  to  Teil  the  crimes  to  which  I  aUude,  and  sustam  tfak  flagi- 
tious  compact,  and  we  shall  drag  them  up  vour  throat,  and  af&r 
forcing  you  to  dissorge  them,  we  shall  send  you,  in  vour  wicked 
and  impenitent  old  age,  where  the  clank  of  tne  felon  s  chain  will 
be  the  only  music  in  your  ears,  and  that  chain  itself  the  only  garter 
that  will  ever  keep  up  your  Connemaras.  Now  begone,  ana  my  to 
heart  what  IVe  said  to  you.  It  wasn't  my  intention  to  have  let  yoa 
go  without  a  bit  df  something  to  eat,  ana  a  glass  of  something  to 
wash  it  down  afterwards  $  but  you  may  travel  now ;  nothing  stronger 
than  pure  air  will  cross. your  ups  in  this  house,  unless  at  your  own 
cost" 

The  old  fellow  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  struck  by  some  observation 
contained  in  the  priest's  lecture. 

"  When  do  you  lave  town,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Whenever  it's  my  convanience,"  replied  the  other  j  "  that's  none 
of  your  a&ir.    Ill  go  immediately  ana  see  Skipton." 

The  priest  observed  that  honest  Anthony  looked  still  graver  at  the 
mention  of  this  name.  **  If  you  don't  go,"  he  added,  "  until  a  couple 
of  days  hence,  Pd  like  to  see  you  again,  about  this  hoiu:,  the  day  aftner 
to-morrow." 

"  Whether  Fll  be  here,  or  whether  I  won't,  is  moee  than  I  know. 
I  may  be  brought  to  judgment  before  then,  and  so  may  you.  You 
may  come  then,  or  you  may  stay  away,  just  as  you  like.  If  you  come, 
perhaps  I'll  see  you,  and  perhaps  I  won  t  So  now  good-bye !  Thank 
goodness  we  are  not  depending  on  you ! " 

Anthony  then  slunk  out  of  the  room  with  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion in  his  manner,  and  on  leaving  the  hall-door  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  seemed  disposed  to  return.  At  length  he  decided,  and 
after  lingering  awhile,  took  his  way  towards  Constitution-hilL 

This  interview  with  the  priest  disturbed  Corbet  very  much.  His 
selfishness,  joined  to  great  caution  and  timidity  of  character,  ren- 
dered him  a  very  difficult  subject  for  any  man  to  wield  aocordinfi^  to 
his  purposes.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  entertained  feehngs 
of  most  diabolical  resentment  and  vengeance  against  the  baronet, 
and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  Lim  the  means  by  which  he 
proposed  to  visit  them  upon  him.  On  leaving  Father  M'Mahon, 
therefore,  he  experienced  a  state  of  alternation  between  a  resolution 
to  make  disclosiures  and  a  determination  to  be  silent  and  work  out 
his  own  plans.  He  also  feared  death,  it  is  true ;  but  this  was  only 
when  those  rare  visitations  of  conscience  occurred  that  were  awakened 
by  superstition,  instead  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  sense  of 
religion.  This  latter  was  a  word  he  did  not  understand,  or  rather 
one  for  which  he  mistook  superstition  itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
felt  uneasy,  anxious,  and  irresolute,  wavering  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  afraid  to  take  his  stand  by  either,  and  wishing,  if  he 
could,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  both.  Other  plims,  however, 
were  ripening  as  well  as  his,  under  the  management  of  those  who 
were  deterred  by  none  of  his  cowardice  nor  irresolution.  The  con- 
sideration of  tms  brings  us  to  a  famouly  discussion;  which  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  detoLl  before  we  proceed  any  further  in  our 
narrative. 
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Chi  the  followmg  day,  tben,  nearly  the  same  partv  oi  which  we 
have  given  an  account  m  an  early  portion  of  this  worK,  met  in  the 
same  eating-house  we  have  already  described;  the  only  difference 
being  that  instead  of  O'Donegan,  the  classical  teacher,  old  Corbet 
himself  was  present  The  man  called  Thomas  Corbet,  the  eldest  son 
of  Anthony,  Qinty  Cooper  the  forUme  teller,  Ambrose  Gray,  and  Anr 
thony  himself,  composed  this  interesting  sederunt*  The  others  had 
been  assembled  for  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Anthony,  who 
consequently  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  following  brief 
dialogue. 

**  Vm  afraid  of  my  father,"  observed  Thomas ;  **  he's  as  deep  as  a 
draw-well,  and  it's  impossible  to  know  what  he's  at.  How  are  we  to 
manage  him  at  all  ?  " 

"  By  following  his  advice,  I  think,"  said  Ginty.  "  It's  time,  I'm 
sure,  to  get  this  boy  into  his  r^hts." 

"  I  was  very  well  disposed  to  help  you  in  that,"  replied  her  brother ; 
**  but  of  late  he  has  led  such  a  life,  that  I  fear  if  he  comes  into  the 
property,  he'll  do  either  us  or  himself  little  credit ;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  will  he  have  sense  to  keep  his  own  secret  ?  My  &ther  says 
his  brother,  the  le^timate  son,  is  dead ;  that  he  died  of  scarlet  fever 
many  years  ago  m  the  country — and  I  think  myself,  by  the  way, 
that  he  looks,  whenever  he  says  it,  as  if  he  himself  had  furnished 
the  boy  with  the  fever.  That,  however,  is  not  our  business.  If  I 
had  been  at  Ked  Hall,  instead  of  keeping  the  house  and  place  in 
town,  it's  a  short  time  the  other — or  Fenton,  as  he  calls  himself — 
would  be  at  large.  He's  now  undher  a  man  that  will  take  care  of  him. 
But  indeed  it's  an  easy  task.  He'll  never  see  his  mother's  lace  again, 
as  I  well  know.  Scarman  has  him,  and  I  gjive  the  poor  devil  about 
three  months  to  live.  He  doesn't  allow  him  half  food,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  supplies  him  with  more  whiskey  than  he  can  drink ; 
and  this  by  the  baronet's  own  written  orders.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Gray, 
for  we  may  as  well  call  you  so  yet  awhile,  your  conduct  of  late  has 
been  disgraceful." 

**  I  grant  it,"  replied  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  now  sober ;  "  but 
the  truth  is,  I  really  looked,  after  some  consideration,  upon  the 
whole  plan  as  quite  impracticable.  As  the  real  heir,  however,  is 
dead ^" 

"  Not  the  real  heir,  Amby,  if  you  please.  He,  poor  fellow,  is  in 
custody  that  he  will  never  escape  from  again.  Upon  my  soul,  I  often 
pitied  him.** 

**  How  full  of  compassion  you  are ! "  replied  his  sister. 

"  I  have  very  little  for  the  baronet,  however,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I 
hope  he  will  never  die  till  I  scald  the  soul  in  his  body.  Excuse  me, 
Amby.  You  know  all  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  family,  and,  of  course, 
that  you  are  the  child  of  guilt  and  diame." 

"  Why,  yes,  I'm  come  on  the  wrong  side  as  to  birth,  I  admit ;  but 
if  I  clutch  the  property  and  title,  I'U  thank  heaven  every  day  I  live 
for  my  noother's  frailty." 

-  "  It  was  not  frailty,  you  unfeeling  boy,"  replied  Ginty, "  so  much 
as  my  father's  creduUty  and  ambition.  I  was  once  said  to  be  beau- 
tifuly  and  he,  having  taken  it  into  his  head  that  this  man,  when  young. 
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might  loYe  me,  went  to  the  expense  of  having  me  well  educated. 
He  then  threw  me  perpetually  into  his  todety ;  but  I  was  young  and 
artless  at  the  time,  ana  believed  his  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of 
marriage.'* 

**  And  the  greater  villain  he,"  observed  her  brother ;  **  for  I  myself 
did  not  think  Uiere  could  be  danger  in  your  intimacy,  because  you  and 
he  were  foster  children ;  and,  except  in  his  case,  I  never  knew  another 
throughout  Uie  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  where  the  obliga- 
tion m  that  tie  was  forgotten." 

"  WeH,"  observed  Ambrose,  **  we  must  only  make  the  best  of  our 
pontton.  K I  succeed,  you  shall,  according  to  our  written  agreement, 
DC  all  provided  for.  Not  that  I  would  foel  very  strongly  disponed  to 
do  much  for  that  enigmatical  old  grand&ther  of  mine.  The  vile  old 
ferret  saw  me  in  the  lock-up  the  other  morning,  and  refused  to  bail 
me  out ;  ay,  and  threatenea  me  besides.'* 

<<  He  did  right,"  replied  his  unde ;  "  and  if  you're  caught  there 
again,  Fll  not  only  never  bail  you  out,  but  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  So  now  be  wamecl,  and  let  it  be  for  your  good.  listen, 
then  ;  for  the  case  in  which  you  stand  is  this :  there  is  Miss  Gourlay 
and  Dunroe  going  to  be  married  after  all ;  for  she  has  returned  to 
her  fiither,  and  consented  to  marry  the  young  lord.  The  baronet, 
too,  is  ill,  and  I  don't  think  will  live  long.  He  is  burned  out  like  a 
limekiln ;  for,  indeed,  like  that,  his  whole  life  has  been  nothing  but 
smoke  and  fire.  Very  well ;  now  pay  attention.  If  we  wait  until 
these  marriage  articles  are  drawn  up,  the  appearance  or  the  discovery 
of  this  heir  here  will  create  great  confusion ;  and  you  may  take  my 
word  that  every  opposition  will  be  given,  and  every  inquiry  made 
by  Bunroe,  who,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  heir,  will  get  the  property; 
for  it  foes  in  that  case  with  Mss  Gourlay.  Every  knot  is  more 
easily  tied  than  untied.  Let  us  produce  the  heir,  then,  before  the 
property's  disposed  of,  and  then  we  won't  have  to  untie  the  knot- 
to  mvalidate  the  marriage  articles.  So  far,  so  good — ^thaf s  our 
plan.  But  again ;  there's  the  baronet  ill ;  should  he  die  before  we 
establish  this  youth's  rights,  think  of  our  difficulty.  And,  thirdly, 
he's  beginning  to  suspect  our  integrity,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it. 
That  strange  gentieman,  Ginty,  has  mentioned  circumstances  to 
him  that  he  says  could  come  only  from  my&ther  or  myself,  or 
you." 

**  Proceed,"  replied  his  sister,  **  proceed ;  I  may  look  forward  to 
the  fulfilment  of  these  plans ;  but  I  will  never  live  to  see  it." 

"You  certainly  are  much  changed  for  the  worse,"  replied  her 
brother,  "  especially  since  your  reason  has  been  restored  to  you.  In 
the  mean  time,  listen.  Hie  baronet  is  now  ill,  although  Gibson  says 
there's  no  danger  of  him ;  he's  easier  in  his  mind,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  marriage,  that  he  has  for  life  or  death  set  his  heart  on ; 
and  altogether  this  is  the  best  time  to  put  this  vagabond's  pretensions 
forward." 

^  **  Thank  you,  uncle,"  replied  Ambrose,  with  a  clouded  brow,    **  In 
six  months  hence,  perhaps  Fll  be  no  vagabond." 

**  Av,  in  sixty  years  nence  you  will ;  and,  indeed,  I  fear,  to  tell 
you  tne  truth,  that  you'll  never  be  anything  else.    That,  however, 
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is  not  the  question  now.  We  want  to  know  what  my  father  may 
say — ^whether  he  will  agree  with  us,  or  whether  he  can  or  will  give  jib 
any  better  advice.  There  is  one  thing,  at  least,  we  ought  to  respect 
him  for;  and  that  is,  that  he  gave  all  his  family  a  good  edu- 
cation, although  he  had  but  little  of  that  commodity  himself,  poor 
man." 

He  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  old  Anthony  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  that  mystical  expression  on  his  face,  half  sneer,  half  gloom, 
which  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  his  heart  was  divided  between 
remorse  and  yen£;eance. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  you're  at  work,  I  see — ^honestly  employed,  of 
course.    Ginty,  how  long  is  Mr.  Ambrose  here  dead  now  ? 

"  He  died,**  replied  her  brother,  "  soon  after  the  intention  of  chang- 
ing the  children  took  place.  You  took  the  hint,  father,  from  the  wor- 
thy baronet  himself" 

**  Ay,  I  did ;  and  I  wish  I  had  not.  You  died,  my  good  yoimg  fel- 
low, of  scarlet  fever — ^let  me  see — but  divil  a  much  matther  it  is 
when  you  died;  it's  littie  good  you'U  come  to,  barrin'  you  change 
your  heart  They  say,  indeed,  the  divil's  children  have  the  diviPs 
luck ;  but  I  say,  tne  divil's  children  have  the  divil's  £ice,  too ;  for  sure 
he's  as  like  the  black  fiend  his  &ther  as  one  e^g  is  to  another." 

**  And  that  will  strengthen  the  claim,"  rephed  the  young  man,  vdth 
a  grin.    "  I  don't  look  too  old,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  There's  only  two  years'  difference  between  you  and  the  boy,  your 
brother,  that's  dead,"  said  his  mother.  "  But  I  wish  we  were  well 
through  with  this.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream.  M^ 
contemplated  revenge  upon  that  bad  man,  and  my  ambition  for  this 
boy,  are  the  only  two  principles  that  now  sustain  me.  What  a  de- 
graded life  has  Thomas  Gourlay  caused  me  to  lead !  But  I  really 
think  that  I  saw  into  futurity ;  nay,  I  am  certain  of  it ;  otherwise, 
what  put  hundreds  of  predictions  mto  my  lips,  that  were  verified  by 
the  event  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  expression  of  wildness  in  her  eye  as  she 
spoke,  which  the  others  observed  with  pain. 

"  Come,  Ginty,"  said  her  brother,  **  keep  yourself  steady  now  at  all 
events ;  be  cool  and  firm,  till  we  punish  this  man.  If  you  want  to 
know  why  you  foretold  so  much,  I'll  teU  you.  It  was  because  you 
could  put  two  and  two  together." 

•*My  whole  life  has  been  a  blank,"  she  proceeded,  "an  empty 
dream — a  dead,  dull  level;  insanity,  vengeance,  ambition,  all  josthng 
and  crossing  each  other  in  my  unnappy  mind ;  not  a  serious  or  rea- 
sonable duty  of  life  dischargedi  |  uq  elaii^  oi^  so^ety-^-no  station  in 
the  work  of  life — an  impostor  tq  th^  worjd,  and  a  dupe  to  myself; 
but  it  was  he  did  it,  Qq  on ;  form  your  plans — ^make  them  firm  and 
sure  ;  for,  by  Jlipi  who  withdrew  the  light  of  reason  from  my  spirit-^-- 
by  W^  frona  whon^  it  came,  I  will  have  vengeance.  Ff^ther,  t  know 
you  well,  an4  J  am  yo^  48ugliter,'' 

f*  You  knov  pae  wpjl,  do  you  ?  "  he  replied,  with  his  usual  grin. 
<*  May  be  you  do,  and  may  be  you  don't  j  but  let  us  proceed.  The 
baronet'fi  son's  dead,  you  know," 

28* 
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«*  But  what  makes  you  look  as  you  do,  fother,  when  you  say  so  P 
Your  face  seems  to  contradict  your  words.  You  know  you  have  told 
us  fbr  years  that  he's  dead.** 

**  And  Fm  a  liar,  am  I  ?  "  he  replied,  looking  at  him  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

**  No,  I  dont  say  so ;  certainly  not  But,  still,  you  squeeze  your 
&ce  up  in  such  a  way  that  you  dont  seem  to  helieve  it  your- 
sett" 

''Come,  come,"  contmued  the  old  man,  "this  is  all  use- 
less. IfVhat  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  How  do  you  intend  to  pro- 
ceed?" 

**  We  sent  for  you  to  adirise  us  in  that,"  replied  his  son.  **  You  are 
the  oldest  and  tne  wisest  here,  and  of  course  ought  to  possess  the 
soundest  judgment." 

"  Well,  then,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  go  about  your  business ;  that 
is,  to  do  any  lawful  business  that  you  have  to  do,  and  not  to  bring 
yourselves  to  disgrace  by  puttin'  forrid  this  drunken  profligate,  who 
will  pitch  us  all  to  the  devil  when  he  gets  himself  safe,  and  tread  in 
his  buu;k  father's  steps  afterwards." 

**  And  you  must  assist  us,  &ther,"  said  Ginty,  rising  up,  and  pacing 
to  and  wo  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  ^  You,  the  first 
cause,  the  orisinal  author  of  my  shame  ,*  you,  to  whose  iniqiiitous  av- 
arice and  viS^ar  ambition  I  fell  a  sacrifice,  as  much  as  I  did  to  the 
profligacy  ana  villany  of  Thomas  Gourlay.  But  I  care  not — ^I  have 
my  ambition ;  it  is  a  mother's,  and  more  natural  on  that  account.  I 
have  also  my  vengeance  to  gratify ;  for,  father,  we  are  your  children, 
and  vengeance  is  me  £imily  principle.  Father,  you  must  assist  us — 
you  must  join  us — you  must  lenci  us  your  perjury — supply  us  with 
raise  oaths,  with  deceitful  accounts,  with  all  that  is  necessary ;  fbr, 
&ther,  it  is  to  work  out  your  own  principles — ^that  I  may  be  able  to 
die  smiling — smiling  that  I  have  overreached  and  pumshed  him  at 
last  That,  you  know,  will  be  a  receipt  in  full  for  my  shame  and  mad- 
ness. Now,  I  sayi  &ther,  you  must  do  this,  or  I  will  kneel  down  and 
curse  you." 

The  old  man,  as  she  proceeded,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
first  with  a  look  of  indirorence ;  this,  however,  became  agreeable 
and  complacent ;  gradually  his  eye  kindled  as  he  oausht  her  spirit, 
and  when  she  haa  concluded,  he  ground  his  black  old  stumps  of 
teeth  together  with  a  vindictive  energy  that  was  revolting,  or  at 
least  would  have  been  so  to  any  ouers  unless  those  that  were 
present 

"  Well,  Ginty,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  turned  it  over  in  mjr  mind,  and 
as  helpin'  you  now  will  be  givin*  tibe  black  fellow  an  additional  stab, 
rU  do  it  Yes,  my  lad,"  he  added,  grinning  rather  maliciously,  by 
the  way,  at  the  object  of  his  promised  support,  "  I  will  make  a  pres- 
ent of  you  to  your  father ;  and  a  thanknU  man  he  ought  to  be  to 
have  the  like  pf  you.  I  was  sometimes  for  you,  ana  sometimes 
against  you;  but,  ai  ftU  ^yeots,  the  old  fellow  must  We  you — ^for  the 
present  at  least." 

This  was  accompanied  hj  another  gnUf  ^hicb  ymt  P»  wual,  pei^ 
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fectly  inexplicable  to  the  others.  But  as  he  had  expressed  his  assent 
and  promised  his  assistance,  they  were  glad  to  accept  it  on  his  own 
terms  and  in  his  own  way. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  now  that  we've  made  up  our  minds 
to  go  through  with  it,  Til  think  over  what's  to  be  done— what's  the 
best  steps  to  take,  and  the  best  time  and  place  to  break  it  to  him. 
This  will  require  some  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  put  things  together 
properly ;  so  let  us  have  a  drop  of  something  to  drink,  and  we  can 
meet  a^ain  in  a  few  days." 

Havmg  partaken  of  the  refreshmei^  which  was  ordeired  in,  they 
soon  afterwards  separated  until  another  opportunity. 

Ambrose  Grav,  with  whose  real  name  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
auauitedy  took  out  little  part,  as  may  have  been  perceived,  in  the 
mscussion  of  a  project  which  so  deeply  affected  his  own  interests. 
When  it  was  first  discovered  to  him  bv  his  mother  and  uncle,  he  was 
much  struck  even  at  the  bare  probability  of  such  an  event.  Sub- 
sequent reflection,  however,  inouced  him  to  look  upon  the  whole 
scheme  as  an  empty  bubble,  that  coidd  not  bear  the  touch  of  a  finger 
without  melting  into  air.  It  was  true  he  was  naturally  cunning, 
but  then  he  was  also  naturally  profligate  and  vicious ;  and  althou^ 
not  without  intellect,  yet  was  he  deficient  in  self-command  to  re- 
strain himself  when  necessary.  Altogether,  his  character  was  bad, 
and  scarcely  presented  to  any  one  a  fiivorable  aspect  When  af- 
fected with  liquor  he  was  at  once  quarrelsome  and  cowardly — al- 
ways the  first  to  provoke  a  fight,  and  the  first,  also,  to  sneak  out 
of  it. 

Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Edward  Gourlay's  heir,  the 
notion  of  removing  the  baronet's  own  son  occurred,  not  to  his  mother 
nor  to  her  brother,  but  to  old  Corbet,  who  desired  his  son  Charles, 
then  a  young  man,  and  the  baronet's  foster-brother,  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  his  ultimate  designs,  to  inform  him  that  his  illegitimate  son 
vras  dead.  Sir  Thomas  at  this  time  had  not  assumed  we  title,  nor 
taken  possession  of  the  immense  estates. 

*'  Mr.  Qourlay,"  said  Charles,  « that  child  is  dead ;  I  was  demred  to 
tell  you  so  by  my  &thar,  who  doesn't  wish  to  speak  to  you  himself 
upon  the  subject." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Gourlay,  «  what  affair  is  that  of  mine  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  as  the  unfortunate  mother  is  insane,  and 
without  means  of  providing  decently  for  its  burial,  he  thinks  it  only 
reasonable  that  you  should  furnish  money  for  that  purpose — ^he,  I 
know,  won't" 

«  What  do  you  mean  by  providing  decently  P  "  asked  Mr.  Gourlay. 
"What  stuff  that  is  I— -throw  the  brat  into  a  shell,  and  bury  it.     1 
am  cursedly  glad  it's  gone.    There's  half-a-crown,  and  pitch  it  into 
the  nearest  kenneL     Why  the  deuce  do  you  come  to  nae  with  such  a 
piece  of  information  ?  " 

Charles  Corbet,  being  his  father's  son,  looked    at    him,  and  w 
need  not  at  any  length  describe  the  nature  of  that  look  nor  ine 
feeling  it  conveyed.     This  passed,  but  was  not  forgotten;  ana 
beinff  detaHed  by  Charles  Corbet   to    his  fiither,   the    latter    re- 
plied— 
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**Ahf  the  villain— that's  his  feelin',  is  it!  Well,  never  mind,  HI 
punish  him  one  day." 

Some  months  after  this  he  came  into  Mr.  Gourlay's  study,  vrith  a 
very  solemn  and  anxious  face,  and  said — 

<<  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  Anthony,  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  P  " 

**  May  be  Fm  wrong,  sir,  and  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  alarm  you  or 
disturb  your  mind ;  but  still  I  think  I  ought  to  put  you  on  your 
guard.'' 

*' Confound  your  caution,  rir;  oan't  you  come  out  with  whatever 
you  have  to  say  at  once  ?  " 

*<  Would  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  there  could  be  any  danger 
of  the  child  bein'  taken  away  like  the  other — ^like  your  broth- 
er's?'' 

**  What  do  you  mean  P — why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  P  " 

**  Bekaise,  sir,  I  observed  for  the  last  few  days  a  couple  of  strange 
men  peepin'  and  pimpin'  about  the  place,  and  wherever  the  child  went 
they  Kept  dodgur  tdmer  him." 

'*  But  why  should  any  one  think  of  taking  him  away  P  " 

'<  Hem ! — well,  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but  you  know  tnat  the  heir  was 
taken  away." 

«  Come,  Anthony,  be  quiet — ^walls  have  ears ;  go  on." 

« What  'ud  you  think  if  there  was  aich  a  th^  as  revinge  in  the 
world?  I'm  not  suspectin'  any  one,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
woman's  revinoe  is  the  worst  and  deepest  of  all  revinges.  You 
know  very  weU  that  she  suspects  you — and,  indeed,  so  does  the 
world." 

''  But  very  wrongly,  you  know,  Anthony,"  replied  the  baronet,  with 
a  smile  dark  as  miurder. 

''Why,  ay,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  instrument,  squirting  the 
tobacco  spittle  into  the  fire,  ana  turning  on  him  a  gjin  that  might 
be  considered  a  suitable  commentary  upon  the  simle  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

''  But,"  added  Mr.  Gourlay,  "  what  if  it  should  be  the  &ther,  in- 
stead of  the  son,  they  want  P  " 

"  But  why  Vould  they  be  dodgin'  about  the  child,  sir  P  " 

'*  True ;  it  is  odd  enough.  Well,  I  shall  give  orders  to  have  him 
well  watched." 

**  And,  with  the  help  o'  God,  I'll  put  a  mark  upon  him  that'll  make 
him  be  known,  at  any  rate,  through  all  changes,  barzin'  they  should 
take  his  life." 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  a  mark  P  "  asked  the  other. 

'<  I  learnt  it  in  the  army,  sir,  when  I  was  with  Sir  Edward.  It's 
done  by  gunpowder.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  at  any  time  durin' 
his  life  make  him  known  among  millions.  It  can  do  no  harm,  at  any 
rate,  sir." 

«  Very  well,  Anthony — veiy  well,"  replied  Mr.  Gourlay ;  **  mark 
him  as  you  like,  and  woen  it  is  done,  let  me  see  it." 

In  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  old  Corbet  brought  his  son  to 
him,  and  raismg  his  left  arm,  showed  him  the  child's  initials,  dis- 
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tlnctly  maiked  on  the  under  part  of  it,  together  with  a  crofls  and  the 
&mily  crest ;  all  so  plainly  and  neatly  executed,  that  the  fiither  was 
furprised  at  it. 

Nothing,  however,  happened  at  that  time ;  vigilance  beean  to  re- 
lax as  suspicion  diminisned,  until  one  morning,  about  eight  months 
afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the  child  had  disappeared.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  every  possS)le  step  was  taken  to  discover  him. 
Searches  were  made,  the  hue  and  cry  was  up,  immense  rewards  were 
offered;  but  all  in  vain.  From  theit  day  forth  neither  trace  nor 
tidings  of  him  could  be  found,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  was  given 
up,  &e  the  heir  of  the  property,  altogether  for  lost 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

BI8007EBY  OF   THE  BABOMET's  SON — WHO,  HOWEVER,  IS  SHELVED 

FOB  A  TIME. 

LoBD  DuNBOE,  as  had  already  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
her  fiither,  went  directlv  to  that  worUiy  gentleman  that  he  might 
make  a  faithful  report  or  the  interview. 

'*  Well,  Bunroe,"  said  the  baronet,  **  what's  the  news  ?  How  did  it 
gooff?" 

''  Just  as  we  expected,"  replied  the  other.  "  Vapors,  entreaties, 
and  indignation.  I  give  you  my  honor,  she  asked  me  to  become  her 
advocate  with  you,  in  order  to  get  released  firom  the  engagement. 
That  was  rather  cool,  wasn't  it  ? '' 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

(( Why,  the  truth  is,  I  conducted  the  afiOEur  alU^ether  on  a  new 
principle.  I  maintained  that  love  should  not  be  a  necessary  element 
m  marriage ;  vindicated  the  rights  of  honest  indifference,  and  said, 
that  it  was  against  my  system  to  marry  any  woman  who  was  attached 
to  me." 

**  Why,  I  remember  preaching  some  such  doctrine,  in  a  bantering 
way,  to  her  myself." 

**  Guided  by  this  theory,  I  met  her  at  every  turn ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  good  deal  of  animated  expostulation,  tears,  solicita- 
tions, and  all  that." 

**  1  fear  you  have  mismanaged  the  matter  some  way ;  if  you  have 
followed  my  advice,  and  done  it  with  an  appearance  of  common  sense, 
so  much  the  better.  This  would  have  reouired  much  tact,  for  Lucy 
is  a  girl  very  difficult  to  be  imposed  upon  oy  appearances.  I  am  the 
only  person  who  can  do  so,  but  that  ia  because  1  approach  her  aided 
by  my  knowledge  of  her  filial  affection.  As  it  is,  however,  these  things 
are  quite  common.  My  own  wife  felt  much  the  same  way  with  my- 
self, and  yet  we  lived  as  happily  as  most  people.  Every  young  bai^ 
gage  must  have  her  scenes  and  her  sacrifices.  Ah!  what  a  Knack 
they  have  got  at  magnifying  everything !    '  How  do  you  do,  my  Lady 
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Danroe  P '  half  a  dozen  tunes  repeated,  howeyer,  will  awaken  her 
Tanity,  and  banish  all  this  girlish  rhodomontade.'' 

**  *  Room  for  the  Countess  of  Cullamore,'  will  soon  follow,^  replied 
his  lordship,  laughine,  **  and  that  will  be  still  better.  The  old  peer, 
as  Norton  and  I  cul  him,  is  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  will 
make  his  parting  bow  to  us  some  of  these  days." 

^  Did  me  actually  consent,  though  P  "  asked  the  £aher,  somewhat 
donbtfulljr. 

''Positiyely,  Sir  Thomas  j  make  your  mind  easy  upon  that  p<»nt. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  protestations  and  entreaties,  and  God  knows 
what ;  but  still  the  consent  was  giyen.'' 

**  Exactly,  exactly,"  replied  her  fiither ;  **  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 
Well,  now,  let  us  not  lose  much  time  about  it.  I  told  those  la^iyen 
to  wait  a  little  for  further  instructions,  because  I  was  anxious  to  hear 
how  this  interview  would  end,  feeHng  some  apprehension  that  she 
miffht  relapse  into  obstinacy ;  but  now  that  she  has  consented  we 
shiol  go  on.  They  may  meet  to-morrow,  and  get  the  necessary 
writings  drawn  up ;  and  then  for  the  wedding." 

**  Wni  not  my  fkther's  ilhiess  stand  a  little  in  the  wayP**  asked 
Dunroe. 

**  Not  a  bit ;  why  should  it  P  But  he  really  is  not  ill,  only  getting 
feeble  and  obstinate.  The  man  is  in  his  dota^  I  saw  him  yester- 
day, and  he  refused,  most  perrersely,  to  sanction  the  marriage  until 
some  facts  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  which  he  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain at  present  I  told  him  the  young  people  would  not  wait ;  and 
he  rephed,  that  if  I  give  you  my  daughter  now,  I  shall  do  so  at  mj 
peril ;  and  that  I  may  consider  myself  forewarned.  I  know  he  is 
thinking  of  your  peccadilloes,  my  lord,  for  he  nearly  told  me  as  much 
before.  I  think,  indeed,  he  is  certunly  doting,  otnerwise  there  is  no 
understanding  him.'' 

"  You  are  right,  Sir  Thomas :  the  fuss  he  makes  about  morality 
and  religion  is  a  proof  that  he  is.  In  the  mean  time,  I  agree  witn 
you  that  there  is  little  time  to  be  lost  The  lawyers  must  set  to 
work  immediately  ,*  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  I  am  naturally  im- 
patient" 

They  then  shook  hands  yery  cordially,  and  Dunroe  took  his  leaye. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  m  this  conversation  the  latter 
reduced  his  account  of  the  interview  to  mere  generalities,  a  mode  of 
reporting  it  which  was  a£;reeable  to  both,  as  it  spared  each  of  them 
some  feeling.  Dunroe,  ror  instance,  never  mentioned  a  syllable  of 
Lucy's  havmg  frankly  avowed  her  passion  for  another  j  neither  did 
Sir  Thomas  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  th<e  settled  disinclination 
to  marry  him  which  he  knew  she  all  along  felt  Indifferent,  how- 
ever, as  Dunroe  naturally  was  to  hi^h-minded  feeling  or  principle,  he 
could  not  summon  courage  to  dweU  upon  this  attachment  or  Lucy 
to  another.  A  consciousness  of  his  utter  meanness  and  degra- 
dation of  spirit  in  consenting  to  marry  any  woman  under  such 
circumstances,  filled  him  wiUi  shame  even  to  glance  at  it  He 
feared,  besides,  that  if  her  knavish  faUier  bad  heard  it  he  would  at 
once  have  attributed  his  conduct  to  its  proper  motives — ^that  is  to 
say,  an  eagerness  to  get  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
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large  fortune  to  which  she  was  entitled.  He  himself,  in  his  con- 
versations with  the  baronet,  never  alluded  to  the  subject  of  dowry, 
but  placed  his  anxiety  for  the  match  altogether  to  the  account  of 
love.  So  hTf  then,  each  was  acting  a  fraudulent  part  towards  the 
other. 

The  next  morning,  about  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  Thomas 
Corbet — foster-brother  to  the  baronet,  though  a  modi  younger 
man — sent  word  that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  particular  busmess. 
This  was  ^uite  sufficient;  for  as  Ooibet  was  known  to  be  more 
deejgly  in  his  confidence  than  any  other  man  living,  he  was  instantly 
admitted. 

''Well,  Corbet,"  said  his  master,  '<I  hope  there  is  nodiing 
wrong  ?  " 

**  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  have  a  right  to  be  a  happy 
and  a  thankful  man  this  morning ;  and  although  I  cannot  mention 
the  joyM  intelligence  with  which  I  am  commissioned  without  grief 
and  shame  for  the  conduct  of  a  near  relation  of  my  own,  yet  f  feel 
this  to  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

*'  What  the  deuce !"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  starting  to  his  fee1>— 
"  how  is  this  ?    What  is  the  intelligence  ?  " 

'*Kejoice,  Sir  Thomas — ^rejoice  and  be  thankfbl;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  pray  sit  down,  if  you  please,  and  don't  be  too  much  agitated. 
I  know  how  evil  news,  or  anything  that  goes  in  opposition  to  your 
will,  affects  you  :  the  two  escapes,  for  instance,  of  that  boy." 

*'  Ha !  I  understand  you  now,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  whilst  the 
very  eyes  danced  in  his  nead  with  a  savage  delight  that  was  fright- 
ful, and,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  painful  to  look  upon—''  I 
understand  you  now,  Corbet — he  is  dead !  eh  ?  Is  it  not  so  P  Yes, 
yes — ^it  is — ^it  is  true.  Well,  you  shall  have  a  present  of  one  hundred 
poimds  for  the  intelligence.  You  shall,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
five  minutes." 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Corbet,  calmly,  **  have  patience :  the  person, 
Fenton,  you  speak  about,  is  still  alive ;  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, dead  to  you  and  for  you.  This,  however,  is  another  and  a  far 
different  affair.    Your  son  has  been  found ! " 

The  baronet's  brow  fell :  he  looked  grave,  and  more  like  a  man 
disappointed  than  anytliing  else.  In  &ct,  the  feeling  associated 
with  the  recovery  of  his  son  was  not  strong  enough  to  balance  or 
counteract  that  which  he  experienced  in  connection  with  the  hoped^ 
for  death  of  the  other.  He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  exi 
claimed — 

"Found!  Tom  found!— little  Tom  found!  My  God!  When— 
where — ^how  ?  " 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  sit  down,  sir,"  replied  Corbet,  "and  I  will 
tell  you." 

The  baronet  took  a  seat,  but  the  feeling  of  disappointment,  al- 
though checked  by  the  intelligence  of  his  son,  was  not  ettinguished, 
and  coidd  still  be  read  in  his  countenance.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Corbet  and  said — 

"  Well,  Corbet,  go  on ;  he  is  not  dead  though  ?  " 

"No,  sir ;  thank  God,  he  is  not." 

"Who— who— are   you   speaking  of?     Oh,  I  fot^V- '"§«ssR«ftftL« 
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Yes,  Corbet,  you  are  right ;  I  am  very  much  disturbed.  Well, 
speak  about  my  son.  Where  is  he  ?  In  what  condition  of  life  ?  Is 
he  a  eentleman — a  beggar — a  profligate — ^what  ?  " 

"  You  remember,  Sr  Thomas — ^hem — ^you  remember  that  unfoiv 
tunate  affair  with  my  sister  ?  "  . 

Corbet's  face  became  deadly  pale  as  he  spoke,  and  his  Toice  grew, 
by  degrees,  hollow  and  husky ;  yet  he  was  both  calm  and  cool,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  human  observation  could  form  a  conjecture. 

"  Of  course  I  do :  it  was  a  painful  business ;  but  the  girl  was  a 
fool  for  losing  her  senses." 

•*  Hear  me,  Sir  Thomas.  When  her  child  died,  you  may  remem- 
ber my  father  sent  me  to  you,  as  its  parent,  for  the  means  of  giving 
it  decent  interment.  Tou  cannot  forget  your  words  to  me  on  that 
occasion.  I  confess  I  felt  them  myself  as  very  offensive.  What, 
then,  must  hb  mother  have  suffered — ^wild,  imsettled,  and  laboring, 
as  she  was,  imder  a  desperate  sense  of  the  injury  she  had  experi- 
enced at  your  hands  ?  " 

"  But  why  have  mentioned  it  to  her  P  "  ^ 

« I  confess  I  was  wrong  there ;  but  I  did  so  to  make  her  feel  more 
severely  the  consequences  of  her  own  conduct  I  did  it  more  in 
aneer  to  her  than  to  you.  My  words,  however,  instead  of  producing 
vimence  or  outrage  on  my  sister,  seemed  to  make  her  settle  dovni 
into  a  fearful  silence,  which  none  of  us  could  get  her  out  of  for  sev- 
eral days.  It  struck  us  that  her  unfortunate  malady  had  taken  a 
new  turn,  and  so  it  did.'' 

"Well?    Well?    WeU?" 

"  Soon  after  that,  your  son.  Master  Thomas,  disappeared.  Tou 
may  understand  me  now :  it  was  she  who  took  him." 

"  Ah !  the  vindictive  vagabond ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet. 
^ "  Have  patience.  Sir  Thomas.  She  took  your  little  boy  with  no 
kind  intention  towards  him :  her  object  was  to  leave  you  without  a 
son ;  her  object,  in  feict,  was,  at  first,  to  murder  him,  in  consequence 
of  your  want,  as  she  thought,  of  all  paternal  affection  for  him  she 
had  just  lost,  and,  in  short,  of  your  whole  conduct  towards  her. 
The  mother's  instinct,  however,  proved  stronger  than  her  revenge. 
She  could  not  take  away  the  child's  life  for  the  thought  of  her  own ; 
but  she  privately  placed  him  with  an  uncle  of  ours,  a  classical  hedge 
schoolmaster,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  mth  whom  he  lived 
under  a  feigned  name,  and  &om  whom  he  received  a  good  edu- 
cation." 

**  But  where  is  he  now  ?  "  asked  the  other.  "  How  does  he  live  ? 
Whv  not  bring  him  here  ?  " 

"  He  must  first  wait  your  pleasure,  you  know,  Sir  Thomas.  He's 
in  town,  and  has  been  in  town  for  some  time,  a  student  in  college." 

"  That's  very  good,  indeed ;  we  must  have  him  out  of  college 
though.  Poor  Lucy  will  go  disti-acted  with  joy,  to  know  that  she 
has  now  a  brother.  Bring  him  here,  Corbet ;  but  stop,  stay — ^his 
appearance  now — let  me  see— caution,  Corbet — caution.  We  must 
look  before  us.  Miss  Gourlay,  you  know,  is  about  to  be  married. 
Dunroe,  I  imderstand ;  he  cares  little  or  nothing  personally  about 
the  girl — ^it  is  her  fortune,  but  principally  her  inheritance,  he  loves. 
It  is  true,  he  doesn't  think  that  I  even  suspect  this,  much  less  fee\ 
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certain  of  it    How  does  the  young  fellow  look,  though  P    Good 
looking— eh  ?  " 

"  Exceedingly  like  his  fitther,  sir ;  as  you  will  admit  on  seeing 
him." , 

**  He  must  have  changed  considerably,  then ;  for  I  remember  he 
was  supposed  to  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  his  mother  and  her 
fiimily,  the  only  thing  which  took  him  down  a  little  in  my  affection. 
But  hold ;  hang  it,  I  am  disturbed  more  than  I  have  been  this  long 
time.  What  was  I  speaking  of,  Corbet  ?  I  forget — ^by  the  way,  1 
hope  this  is  not  a  bad  sign  of  my  health." 

"  You  were  talking  of  Dunroe,  sir,  and  Miss  Gourlay's  marriage." 

"Oh,  yes,  so  I  was.  Well — ^yes — ^here  it  is,  Corbet — is  it  not 
possible  mat  the  appearance  of  this  young  man  at  this  particular  crisis 
— steptping  in,  as  he  does,  between  Dunroe  and  the  very  property  his 
heart  is  set  upon — might  knock  the  thing  to  }tteces  P  and  there  is  all 
that  I  have  had  my  heart  set  upon  for  years — ^that  grand  project  oi 
ambition  for  my  daughter — gone  to  the  winds,  and  me  must  put  \^> 
with  some  rascally  commoner,  after  alL" 

"It  is  certainly  ^ssible,  sir;  and,  besides,  eyery  one  knows 
that  Lord  Dunroe  is  needy,  and  wants  money  at  present  yery 
much." 

"  In  any  eyent,  Corbet,  it  is  our  best  policy  to  keep  this  discovery  a 
profound  secret  till  after  the  marriage,  when  it  can't  affect  Mss 
Gourlay,  or  Lady  Dunroe  as  she  will  then  be." 

"  Inaeed,  I  agree  with  you,  Sir  Thomas ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
you  had  better  see  your  son :  he  is  impatimt  to  come  ta  you  and  his 
sister.  It  was  only  last  mght  that  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  made 
known  to  him." 

"  By  what  name  does  he  go  P  " 

"  By  the  name  of  Ambrose  Gray,  ear ;  but  I  cannot  tell  yoa  ifhy 
my  sister  gave  him  such  a  name,  nor  where  she  got  it.  She  waa  at 
the  time  very  unsettled.  Of  late  her  reason  has  returned  to  her  very 
much,  thank  God,  although  she  has  still  touches  of  her  unfortunate 
complaint ;  but  they  are  slight,  and  are  getting  more  so  every  time 
they  come.    I  trust  she  will  soon  be  quite  wc^.^ 

The  baronet  fixed  his  eye  upoa  ue  speaker  with  peculiar  steadi- 
ness. 

**  Corbet,"  said  he,  "  you  know  you  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  my 
confidence  of  late.  The  knowledge  of  certain  transactions  whicn 
reached  that  strange  fellow  who  stopped  in  the  Mitre,  you  were  never 
able  to  account  for." 

♦*  And  never  will,  sir,  I  fear  j  I  can  make  nothing  of  that" 

"  It  must  be  between  you  and  your  father  then ;  and  if  I  thought 
so ^" 

He  paused,  however,  but  feared  to  proceed  with  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  threat,  feeling  that,  so  fiur  as  the  &te  of  poor  Fenton  was 
concerned,  he  still  lay  at  their  mercy. 

**  It  may  have  been  my  fether.  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  must,  too,  as  there  was  no  one  else  could.  Our  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  keep  (juiet  and  not  provoke  him.  A  very  short  time 
will  put  us  out  of  his  power.  Fenton's  account  with  uob  world  ifl 
nearly  settled." 

29 
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^I  wish,  widi  all  my  lieart,  it  was  closed,"  observed  the  other; 
**  it's  a  dreadful  thing  to  feel  that  you  are  liable  to  every  aodde&t, 
and  never  beyond  the  reach  of  exposure.  To  me  such  a  thing  would 
be  deaUi." 

**  You  need  entertain  no  apprehension,  Sir  Thomas.  The  young 
man  is  safe,  at  last;  he  will  never  come  to  li^ht,  vou  may  rest 
assured.    But  about  your  son — ^will  you  not  see  hun  ? '' 

<<  Certainly :  order  the  carriage  and  fetch  him--quietly  and  as 
secretly  as  you  can,  observe— his  sister  must  see  him,  too ;  and  in 
order  to  prepare  her,  I  must  first  see  her.  Go  now,  and  lose  no  time 
about  it" 

**  There  is  no  neoessitv  for  a  carriage.  Sir  Thomas ;  I  can  have  him 
here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Sir  Thomas  went  to  the  drawinff-room  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  Lucy  there — a  proof  that  we  discovery  of  his  son  afiected 
him  very  much,  and  aeeply;  for,  in  general  his  habit  when  he 
panted  to  speak  with  her  was  to  have  her  brought  to  the  library, 
which  was  his  favorite  apartment  She  was  not  there,  however; 
and  without  ringing,  or  making  any  further  inquiries,  he  proceeded 
to  an  elegant  little  ooudoir,  formerlv  occupied  by  her  mother  and  her- 
self, before  this  insane  persecution  had  rendered  her  life  so  wretched. 
The  chief  desire  of  her  neart  now  was  to  look  at  and  examine  and 
contemplate  every  object  that  belonged  to  that  mother,  or  in  which 
she  ever  took  an  mterest  On  this  account,  ^e  had  of  late  selected 
this  boudoir  as  her  fiivorite  apartment ;  and  here,  lying  asleep  uprai 
a  sofa,  her  cheek  resting  upon  one  arm,  the  baronet  found  her.  He 
approached  cabnly,  and  with  a  more  extraordini^y  comlanation  of 
feelings  than  perhaps  he  had  ever  experienced  in  his  life,  lodked  upon 
her ;  and  whether  it  was  the  unprotected  helplessness  of  sleep,  or 
the  mournful  impress  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  that  gave  such  a  touch- 
ing charm  to  her  beauty,  or  whether  it  was  the  imitea  influence  of 
both,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  fiict  was,  that  for  an  instant  he  felt 
one  touch  of  pity  at  his  heart 

**  She  is  evidently  unhapj>y,"  thought  he,  as  he  contemplated  her, 
''  and  that  £ice,  lovely  as  it  is,  has  become  the  exponent  of  misery 
and  distress.  Goodness  me !  how  wan  she  is !  how  pale !  and  how 
distinctly  do  those  beautiful  blue  veins  run  through  ner  white  and 
death-like  temples !  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  wrong  in  urging  on 
tins  marriage.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  no  fixed  principle  nrom 
any  source  sufficiently  authentic  to  guide  me ;  no  creed  which  I  can 
beueve.  This  life  is  everything  to  us;  for  what  do  we  know,  what 
can  we  know,  of  another  ?  And  yet,  could  it  be  that  for  my  indif- 
ference to  what  IB  termed  revealed  truth,  God  Almighty  is  now 
making  me  the  instrument  of  my  own  punishment  ?  But  how  can 
I  receive  this  doctrine  ?  for  here,  before  my  eyes,  is  not  the  innocent 
suffering  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  guilty,  even  granting  that 
I  am  so  ?  And  if  I  am  perversely  incredulous,  is  not  here  my  son 
restored  to  me,  as  if  to  reward  my  imbelief  ?  It  is  a  mysterious 
maze,  and  I  shall  never  get  out  of  it ;  a  curse  to  kndw  that  the 
most  we  can  ever  know  is,  that  we  know — ^nothing.  Yet  I  will  go 
on  with  this  marriage.  Pale  as  that  brow  is,  I  must  see  it  encircled 
by  the  coronet  of  a  countess ;  I  must  see  her,  as  she  ought  to  be, 
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high  in  rank  as  she  is  in  truth,  in  mtue,  in  true  dignity.  I  shall 
force  tiie  world  to  make  obeisance  to  her ;  and  I  s^dl  teach  her 
afterwards  to  despise  it  She  onoe  said  to  me,  *  And  is  it  to  gain  the 
applause  of  a  world  you  hate  and  despise,  that  you  wish  to  exalt  me 
to  such  a  bauble  ? ' — ^meaning  the  (ynronet  I  replied,  '  Yes,  and  for 
that  very  reason.'    I  shall  not  now  disturb  her." 

He  was  about  to  leaye  the  room,  when  he  noticed  that  her  bosom 
began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  hea^e,  as  if  by  some  strong  and  fear- 
fill  agitation ;  and  a  series  of  close,  painful  sobbings  proceeded  from 
her  half'^losed  lips.  This  tumult  went  on  for  a  little,  when  at 
length  it  was  terminated  by  one  long,  wild  scream,  that  might  be 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  yery  agony  of  despair  itself;  and 
opening  her  eyes,  she  started  up,  ner  &ce,  if  posol^,  paler  than 
before,  and  her  eyes  filled  as  if  with  the  terror  of  some  horrible 
yision. 

**  No,"  she  said,  **  the  sacrifice  is  complete — I  am  your  wife ;  but 
there  is  henceforth  an  eternal  gulf  between  us,  across  which  you  shall 
neycr  drap^  me !  ** 

On  gazmg  about  her  with  wild  and  disturbed  looks,  she  paused  for 
a  moment,  and,  seeuifi^  her  father,  she  rose  up,  an(^  with  a  countenance 
changed  from  its  wilmiess  to  one  in  which  was  depicted  an  expression 
so  wo-begone,  so  deplorable,  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  it  was  scarcely  in 
human  nature,  hardened  into  the  induration  of  the  world's  worst 
spirit,  not  to  fisel  its  irresistible  influence.  She  then  threw  her  arms 
imploringly  and  tenderly  about  his  neck,  and  looking  into  his  eyes  as 
if  she  were  supplicating  for  immortal  sahation  at  his  hands,  she  said* 
**  Oh,  papa,  have  compassion  on  me." 

**  What's  the  matter,  Lucy  ?  what's  the  matter,  my  loye  P  " 

But  she  only  repeated  the  words,  '<  Oh,  papa,  haye  mty  on  me ! 
haye  meroy  on  me,  papa !  Saye  me  firom  destruction — mm  despair 
— ^from  madness ! " 

^  You  don't  answer  me,  child.  You  haye  been  dreaming,  and  aro 
not  properly  awake." 

Still,  howeyer,  the  arms— 4he  beautiful  arms — clung  around  his 
neck ;  and  still  the  mournful  supplication  was  repeated — 

*^  Oh,  papa,  haye  pity  upon  me !  Look  at  me !  Am  I  not  your 
daughter  ?  Haye  mercy  upon  your  daughter,  papa ! "  And  still  she 
clung  to  him ;  and  still  those  eyes,  firom  which  the  tears  now  flowed 
in  torrents,  were  imploring  him,  and  gazing  through  his  into  the  yery 
sold  within  him  :  then  she  kissed  his  ups,  and  hung  upon  him  as  upon 
her  last  stay ;  and  the  soft  but  melting  accents  were  agi^  breathed 
mournfully  and  imploringly  as  before — ^*  Oh,  haye  pity  upon  me,  be- 
Ipyed  papa — haye  pity  upon  your  child  I " 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Lucy  ?  what  are  you  asking,  my  dear  girl  ?  I 
am  willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  promote  your  happiness.  What 
is  it  you  want?" 

**  t  fear  to  tell  you,  papa ;  but  surely  you  imderstand  me.  Oh, 
relent !  as  you  hope  for  Heayen's  mercy,  pity  me.  I  haye  for  your 
sake  undertaken  too  much.  I  haye  not  strength  to  fulfil  the  task 
I  imposed  on  mysel£  I  will  die;  you  will  see  me  dead  at  your 
feet,  and  then  your  last  one  will  be  gone.  You  will  be  alone ;  and 
I  should  wish  to  liye  for  your  sake,  papa.    Look  upon  me !    I  am 
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your  only  child — your  only  cMld—- jour  last,  as  I  said ;  and  do  not 
make  your  last  and  only  one  miserable — ^miserable — ^mad!  Only 
have  compassion  on  me,  and  release  me  from  this  engagement/' 

The  baronet's  eye  brightened  at  the  last  two  or  three  allusions,  and 
he  looked  upon  her  with  a  benignity  that  filled  her  unhappy  heart 
with  hope. 

**  Oh,  speak,  papa,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  speak.  I  see,  I  feel  that  you 
are  about  to  give  me  comfort — ^to  fill  my  heart  with  joy." 

**  I  am,  indeed,  Lucy.  Listen  to  me,  and  restrain  ygurselfT  You 
are  not  my  only  child ! " 

"  "What  I "  sne  exclaimed.  **  "What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  What 
is  it?" 

**  Have  strength  and  courage,  Lucy ;  and,  mark  me,  no  noise  nor 
rout  about  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Your  brother  is  found — my 
son  Thomas  is  found— and  you  will  soon  see  him ;  he  will  1^  here 
presently.  Get  rid  of  this  foolish  dream  yoiiVe  had,  and  prepare  to 
receive  him." 

"  My  brother ! "  she  exclaimed — "  my  brother !  and  have  I  a 
brother?  Then  God  has  not  deserted  mej  I  shall  now  have  a 
friend.  My  brother! — ^my  brother!  But  is  it  possible,  or  am  I 
dreaming  still  ?  Oh,  where  is  he,  papa  ?  Bring  me  to  him  ! — is  he 
in  the  house  ?  Or  where  is  he  ?  Let  the  carriage  be  ordered,  and 
we  will  both  go  to  him.  Alas,  what  may  not  the  poor  boy  have  suf- 
fered !  "What  privations,  what  necessities,  what  distress  and  destitu- 
tion may  he  not  have  suffered !  But  that  matters  little ;  come  to 
him.  In  want,  in  rags,  in  misery,  he  is  welcome — yes,  welcome ;  and, 
oh,  how  much  more  if  he  has  suffered." 

"  Have  patience,  child ;  he  will  be  here  by  and  by.  You  cannot 
long  to  see  him  more  than  I  do.  But,  Lucy,  listen  to  me ;  for  the 
present  we  must  keep  his  discovery  and  restoration  to  us  a  profound 
secret." 

"  A  profound  secret !  and  why  so,  papa  ?  Why  should  we  keep 
it  secret  ?  Is  it  not  a  circumstance  which  we  should  publish  to  the 
world  with  delight  and  gratitude  ?  Surely  you  will  not  bring  him 
into  this  house  like  a  criminal,  in  secrecy  and  silence  ?  Should  the 
lawfiil  heir  of  your  name  and  property  be  suffered  to  enter  otherwise 
than  as  becomes  him  ?  Oh,  that  I  could  see  him  !  Will  he  soon  be 
here  ?" 

"  How  your  tongue  runs  on,  you  foolish  girl,  without  knowing  what 
you  say." 

"  I  know  what  I  say,  papa.  I  know — ^I  feel — that  he  will  be  a 
friend  to  me — ^that  he  will  ^are  witli  me  in  my  sorrows." 

"  Yes,  the  sorrows  of  being  made  a  countess." 

**  And  a  wretched  woman,  papa.  Yes,  he  will  sympathize  with, 
sustain,  and  console  me.  Dear,  dear  brother,  how  I  wish  to  see 
you,  to  press  you  to  my  heart,  and  to  give  you  a  sister's  tenderest 
welcome ! " 

"  Will  you  hear  me,  madam  ?  "  said  he,  sternly ;  "  I  desire  you  to 
do  so." 

**  Yes,  papa ;  excuse  me.  My  head  is  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  sor- 
row ;  but  for  the  present  I  will  forget  myself.  Yes,  papa,  speak  on ; 
I  hear  you." 
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''In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  reasons 
vhich  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty  to  disclose  to  you,  that  the  discovery 
of  this  boy  should  be  kept  strictly  secret  for  a  time." 

'*  For  a  time,  papa,  but  not  long,  I  hope.  How  proud  I  shall  feel 
to  go  out  with  him.  We  shall  be  inseparable ;  and  if  he  wants  in- 
structions, I  shall  teach  him  ever)rthing  I  know." 

"  Arrange  all  that  between  you  as  you  may,  only  observe  me,  I  re- 
peat None  in  this  house  know  of  his  restoration  out  I,  vourself,  and 
Corbet.  He  must  not  live  here ;  but  he  shall  want  neither  the  com- 
forts nor  the  elegancies  of  life,  at  all  events.  This  is  enough  for  the 
present,  so  mark  my  words,  and  abide  by  them." 

He  tben  left  her,  and  retired  to  his  private  room,  where  he  un- 
locked a  cabinet,  from  which  he  took  out  some  papers,  and  having 
added  to  them  two  or  three  paragraphs,  he  read  the  whole  over,  from 
beginning  to  end,  then  locked  them  up  again,  and  returned  to  the 
library. 

The  reader  may  perceive  that  this  unexpected  discovery  enabled 
the  baronet  to  extncate  himself  from  a  situation  of  much  difficidty 
with  respect  to  Lucy ;  nor  did  he  omit  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  order 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  her  feelings.  The  affectionate  sirl's  heart 
was  now  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  checked,  however,  so  obviously  by 
the  gloomy  retrospection  of  the  obligation  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself,  that  from  time  to  time  she  could  not  repress  those  short 
sobs  bv  which  recent  grief,  as  in  the  case  of  children  who  are 
soothed  after  crying,  is  frequently  indicated.  Next  to  the  hated 
marriage,  however,  that  which  pressed  most  severely  upon  her  was 
the  recollection  of  the  manly  and  admirable  qualities  of  him  whom 
she  had  now  for  ever  lost,  especially  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
Dunroe.  The  former,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  much  engaged 
in  attempting  to  trace  Fenton,  as  well  as  in  business  connected  with 
his  own  fortunes ;  and  yet  so  high  was  his  feeling  of  generosity  and 
honor,  that,  if  left  to  tiie  freedom  of  his  own  will,  he  woidd  have 
postponed  ever\'  exertion  for  the  establishment  of  his  just  rights 
until  death  should  have  prevented  at  least  one  honored  individual 
from  experiencing  the  force  of  the  blow  which  must  necessarily  be 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  proceedings  ' 

At  the  moment  when  the  baronet  was  giving  such  an  adroit  turn 
to  the  distracted  state  of  his  daughter's  mmd,  the  stranger  resolved 
to  see  Bimey,  who  was  then  preparing  to  visit  France,  as  agent  in  his 
affairs,  he  himself  having  preferred  stajdng  near  Lucy,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  his  absence  might  induce  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  to  force 
on  her  marrisu^e.  On  passing  through  the  hall  of  his  hotel,  he  met 
his  friend  Fawer  M'Manon,  who,  much  to  his  surprise,  looked  care- 
worn and  perplexed,  having  lost,  since  he  saw  him  last,  much  of  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and.  easy  simplicity  of  character.  He  looked 
travel-stained,  too,  and  altogether  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  on 
whose  kind  heart  something  unpleasant  was  pressing. 

**  My  excellent  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you. 
But  how  is  this?   you  look  as  if  something  was  wrong,  and  you 
have  been    travelling.      Come  up    stairs ;    and  if   you  have   any 
lengthened   stay  to  make   in  town,  consider   yourseK  tk^   ^gas:^.. 
Nay,  as  it  is,  you  must  stop  with  me.    Het^,  "D^adc^ — ^«tft^  ^'^Pa. 

29  • 
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Doldmer,  briog  in  this  gentleman's  luggage,  and  attend  bim  puno- 
tuaUy." 

Dandy,  who  h^d  been  coming  from  the  kitchen  at  the  time,  was 
about  to  comply  with  his  orders,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  priest. 

•*  Stop,  Dandy,  you  thiefi  My  luggage,  su* !  In  trutii,  ike  only 
lugratge  I  have  is  this  bundle  under  my  arm.  As  to  my  time  in  town, 
sir,  1  hope  it  won't  be  long ;  but,  long  or  short,  I  must  stop  at  my 
ould  place,  the  Brazen  Head,  for  not  an  hoinr's  comfort  I  conld  haye 
hi  any  other  place,  many  thanks  to  you.  I'm  now  on  my  way  to  it ; 
but  I  thought  I'd  giye  vou  a  call  when  passbg." 

They  then  proc^ea  up  stairs  to  the  stranger's  room,  where  break- 
fast was  soon  proyided  for  the  priest,  who  expressed  an  anxiety  to 
know  how  the  stranger's  affidrs  proceeded,  and  whether  any  satisfac- 
tory trace  of  poor  Fenton  had  been  obtained. 

*'  Nothing  satisfactory  has  turned  up  in  either  case,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  No  additional  clew  to  the  poor  young  fellow  nas  been 
got,  and  still  my  own  affairs  are  far  from  beu^  com{dete.  The  loss 
of  important  documents  obtained  by  myself  in  France  will  render  it 
necessary  for  Bimey  to  proceed  to  that  country,  in  order  to  procure 
f^h  copies.  I  had  intended  to  accompany  him  m^If ;  but  I  have 
changed  mj  mind  on  that  point,  and  nrefer  remaining  where  I  am. 
A  servant  m  whom  I  had  every  confiaence,  but  who,  unfortunately, 
took  to  drink,  and  worse,  vices,  robbed  me  of  them,  and  has  fled  to 
America,  with  a  pretty  Frenchwoman,  after  having  abandoned  his 
wife." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  priest,  "  that  is  the  old  story ;  first  drink, 
and  after  that  wickedness  of  every  description.  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  poor 
wretched  world ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  God  made  it ;  and  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  act  an  honest  and  a  useful  part  in  it,  at  all 
events." 

"You  seem  depressed,  sir,  I  think,"  observed  the  stranger;  "I 
hope  there  is  nothing  wrong.  If  there  is,  command  my  services, 
my  friendship,  my  purse ;  in  each,  in  all,  command  me." 

"Many  thanks,  many  thanks,"  returned  the  other,  seizing  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  whilst  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  "  I  wish 
there  were  more  in  the  world  like  you.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  me,  however,  but  what  I  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  set  right  soon." 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  allow  any  fiJse  deKcacy  to  stand  in  your  way, 
so  &r  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  tne  stranger.  "I  possess  not  only  the 
wish  but  the  ability  to  serve  you ;  and  if ** 

**  No,  now,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  nothing  to  signify  is  wrong  with 
me.  God  bless  you,  though,  and  he  will,  too,  and  prosper  your  hon- 
orable endeavors.  I  must  go  now :  I  have  to  call  on  old  Corbet,  and 
if  I  can  mfluence  him  to  assist  you  in  tracing  that  poor  young  man,  I 
will  do  it  He  is  hard  and  cunning^,  I  know ;  but  then  he  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  fear  of  death,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  argument 
likely  to  prevail  with  him." 

"You  should  dine  with  me  to-day,"  said  his  fnend,  "but  that  I 
am  myself  engaged  to  dine  with  Dean  Palmer,  where  I  am  to  meet 
the  colonel  of  the  Thirty-third,  and  some  of  the  officers.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  dined  out  since  I  came  to  the  country.  The  colonel 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  can  be  depended  on." 
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<<  The  dean  is  a  brotheivm-law  of  Lady  GourWs,  is  he  not  P  " 

«Heis." 

**  Yes,  and  what  is  better  still,  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  a  good 
Christian.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him  in  the  country.  I  know 
the  good  done  by  him  in  my  own  neighborhood,  where  he  has  estab- 
lished, by  his  individual  exertions,  two  admirable  institutions  for  the 
poor — a  savings'  bank  and  a  loan  fund — ^to  the  manifest  relief  of  every 
struggling  man  who  is  known  to  be  industrious  and  honest ;  and  see 
the  consequences — ^he  is  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  know  him,  for 
he  is  perpetually  doing  good.** 

*'  Your  own  bishop  is  not  behindhand  in  offices  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  any  more  than  Dean  Palmer,"  observed  the  stranger. 

"In  truth,  you  may  say  so,"  replied  the  other.*  "  With  the  piety 
and  humility  of  an  apostle,  he  possesses  the  most  child-like  simplicity 
of  heart ;  to  which  I  may  add,  learning  the  most  profound  and  exten- 
sive. His  private  charity  to  the  poor  will  always  cause  himself  to  be 
ranked  among  their  number.  I  wish  every  dean  and  bishop  in  the 
two  churches  resembled  the  Christian  men  we  speak  of,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  country." 

**  Mr.  Bimey,  I  know,  stands  well  with  you.  I  believe,  and  I  take 
it  for  granted,  tiiat  he  does  also  with  the  people." 

**  You  may  be  certain  of  that,  my  dear  sir.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
attorneys  who  is  not  a  rogue,  but,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
an  honest  man  and  an  excellent  landlord.  I  will  tell  you,  now, 
what  he  did  some  time  ago.  He  has  property,  you  know,  in  my 
parish.  On  that  property  an  arrear  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  had  accumulated.  Now,  this  arrear,  in  consideration  of  the 
general  depression  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  he  not  only 
wiped  off,  out  abated  the  rents  ten  per  cent  Again,  when  a  certain 
impost,  which  shall  be  nameless  (tithe),  became  a  settled  charge 
upon  the  lands,  under  a  composition  act,  instead  of  charging  it 
against  the  tenants,  he  paid  it  nimself,  never  calling  upon  a  tenant 
to  pay  one  &rthing  of  it.  Now,  I  mention  these  things  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  held  up  and  imitated  by  those  who  Jiold  landed  property 
in  general,  many  of  whom,  the  Lora  knows,  require  such  an  example 
baoUy ;  bat  I  must  not  stop  here.  Our  firiend  bimey  has  done  more 
than  Uiis. 

**For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  purchased  for  and  suppUed  his 
tenants  with  flax-seed,  and  for  which,  at  the  subsequent  gale  time,  in 
October,  they  merely  repay  him  the  cost  price,  without  interest  or 
any  other  charge  save  that  of  carriage. 

"  He  also  gives  his  tenantry,  free  of  all  charges,  as  much  turf-bog  as 
is  necessary  ror  the  abundant  supply  of  their  own  fuel. 

"  He  has  all  along  paid  the  poor-rates,  without  charging  one  &r- 
thing  to  the  tenant. 

**  During  a  season  of  potato  blight,  he  forgave  every  tenant  pay- 
ing under  ten  pounds,  half  a  year's  rent  j  under  twenty,  a  quarters 
rent ;  and  over  it,  twenty  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  such  landlords  as  this 
that  are  the  best  benefactors  to  the  people,  to  the  country,  and  ulti- 
mately to  themselves ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  get  them  to  think 
so  J  and  I  fear  that  nothinff  but  the  iron  scourge  of  necessity  will  ever 
teach  them  their  duty,  and  then,  like  most  other  knowledge  derived 
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ftom  the  nme  painful  socnce,  it  inll  probftbly  eome  too  bite.  One 
would  imagine  a  landlord  ought  to  know  without  teaching  that  when 
he  presseshis  tenant^  until  they  fall  he  must  himself  fisdl  with  them. 
In  truth,  I  must  be  off  now." 

**  Well,  then,  promise  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow." 

**  If  I  can  I  will,  then,  with  pleasure  j  but  still  it  may  be  out  ci  my 
power,    in  tryt  Iwwever.    What's  your  hour  ?  " 

**  Suit  your  own  convenience :  name  it  youraetf." 

"  Good  honest  old  five  o'clock,  then ;  that  is,  if  I  can  come  at  all, 
but  if  I  cannot,  don't  be  disappointed.  The  Lord  knows  I'll  do  every- 
thii^  in  my  power  to  come,  at  any  rate }  and  if  I  &il,  it  won't  be  my 
heart  that  wul  hinder  me." 

When  he  had  gone,  the  stranger,  after  a  pause,  rang  his  bell,  and 
in  a  few  moments  Dandy  Dukimer  made  his  appearance. 

'<  Dandy,"  said  his  master,  "  I  fear  we  are  never  Vkely  to  trace  this 
woman,  Mrs.  Norton,  whom  I  am  so  anuous  to  find." 

^  Begad,  plaise  your  honor,  and  it  isn't  but  there's  enough  of  them 
to  be  had.  Sure  it's  a  levy  I'm  houldin'  every  day  in  the  we^L  wid 
them,  and  only  that  Fm  engaged,  as  they  say,  I'd  be  apt  to  turn  some 
o'  itiem  into  Mrs.  Dulcimer." 

«  How  is  that.  Dandy  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  gave  out  that  you're  young  and  handsome,  God  par- 
don me." 

"  How,  sirra,"  said  his  master,  laug^bing — **  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
I  am  not?" 

''Well,  sir,  wait  till  you  hear,  and  then  you  may  answer  your- 
self; as  for  me,  afther  what  I've  seen,  111  not  undertake  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  I  suppose  I'm  an  u^ly  fellow  myself,  and 
yet  1  know  a  sartin  fiur  one  that^  not  of  that  opinion — ahem ! " 

**  Make  yourself  intollieible  in  the  mean  time,"  said  his  master :  "  1 
don't  properly  understand  you." 

"That's  just  what  the  Mrs.  Nortons  say,  your. honor.  *I  don't 
understand  you,  sir ; '  and  that  is  bekaise  you  keep  me  in  the  dark, 
and  that  I  can't  explain  to  them  properly  what  you  want ;  divil  a 
thing  but  an  oracle  you've  made  of  me.  But  as  to  beauty— only  lis- 
ten, dr.  This  momin'  there  came  a  woman  to  me  wid  a  thin,  sharp 
&ce,  a  fiery  eye  that  looked  as  if  she  had  a  drop  in  it,  or  was  goin'  to 
fig^t  a  north-wester,  and  a  thin,  red  nose  that  was  nothing  else  than 
a  stunner.  She  was,  moreover,  a  good  deal  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
upper  lip— not  to  mention  two  or  three  separate  plantations  of  the 
same  growth  on  difierent  parts  of  the  chin.  Altogether,  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  her  appearance." 

"  You  are  too  descriptive.  Dandy,"  said  his  master,  after  enjoying 
the  description,  however ;  "  come  to  the  point." 

"  Ay,  that's  just  what  she  said,"  repUea  Dandy,  "  coaxing  the  point 
of  her  nose  wid  her  finger  and  thumb  :  *  Come  to  the  point,*  said  she; 

*  mention  the  services  your  master  requires  from  me.* 

"  *  From  you,'  says  I,  lookin'  astonished,  as  you  may  suppose — 

*  from  you,  ma*am  ?  * 

" *  Yes,  my  good  man,  from  me;  Fm  Mrs.  Norton.* 
"*Are  you  indeed,  ma'am?'  says  I;  *I  hope  you're  well,  Mrs, 
Norton.    My  master  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.' 
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^  <  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  P '  she  aaked. 

*<<  Young  and  handsome,  ma'am,'  says  1}  <  quite  a  janious  in 
beauty*' 

"  '  Well/  says  my  lady,  *  so  &r  lo  good ;  I'm  young  and  hand- 
some myself,  as  you  see,  and  t  dare  say  Vfe*ll  live  happily  enough 
together ; '  and  as  she  spoke,  she  pushed  up  an~old  booice  that  was 
tied  round  something  that  resembled  a  dried  skeleton,  which  it 
only  touched  at  points,  like  a  reel  in  a  bottle,  strivin',  of  course, 
to  show  off  a  good  figure  j  she  then  winked  both  eyes,  as  if  she 
was  meetin'  a  cloud  o^dust,  and  agin  shuttin'  one,  as  if  she  was 
coverin'  me  wid  a  rifle,  whispered«7-'  You'll  find  me  generousi  may 
be,  if  you  desarve  it.  Ill  increase  your  allowances  (rftUer  our  mar- 
riage.' 

** '  Thanks,  ma'am,'  says  I, '  but  mv  masther  isn't  a  manrin'  man 
— ^unfortunately,  he  is  married ;  still,'  says  I,  recoverin'  myself— for  it 
struck  me  that  she  might  be  the  right  woman,  afiher  all — '  although 
he's  married^  his  wife's  an  invcdid ;  so  that  it's  likely  you  may  be  the 
lady  stilL    Were  you  ever  in  France,  ma'am  P ' 

<^ '  No,'  says  she,  tossing  up  the  stunner  I  spoke  of — '  I  never  was 
in  France ,  but  I  was  in  f  ipperary,  if  that  would  sarve  him.' 

''  I  shook  my  head,  your  honor,  as  mudi  as  to  say — ^  It's  no  go 
this  time.' 

*< '  Ma'am,'  says  I, '  that's  unfortunate — ^my  masther,  when  he  gets 
a  loose  leg,  will  never  marry  any  woman  that  has  not  been  in  France, 
and  can  dance  the  flEindango  like  a  Frenchman.' 

*< '  I  am  sorrv  for  his  taste,'  says  she, '  and  for  yours,  too ;  but  at 
all  events,  you  had  better  go  up  and  tell  him  that  I'll  wsilk  down  the 
opposite  siae  of  the  street,  and  then  he  can  see  what  he  has  lost,  and 
feel  what  France  has  cost  him.' 

^  She  then  walked,  sir,  or  rather  sailed,  down  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  holdin'  up  her  clothes  behind,  to  show  a  pair  of  legs  like  tele- 
scopes, with  her  head  to  its  full  height,  and  one  eye  squintin'  to' the 
hotel,  like  a  crow  lookin'  into  a  marrow  bone." 

*<  Well,"  said  his  master,  *'  but  I  don't  see  the  object  of  all  this." 

''  Why,  the  object,  sir,  is  to  show  you  that  it's  not  so  aisy  to  know 
whether  a  person  s  young  and  handsome  or  not  You,  sir,  think  your- 
self both ;  and  so  did  the  old  skeleton  I'm  spakin'  o£" 

<<  I  see  your  moral.  Dandy,"  repKed  his  master,  laughing ;  '<  at  all 
events,  make  every  possible  mquiry,  but,  at  the  same  time,  m  a  quiet 
way.  More  depenos  upon  it  than  you  can  imagine.  Not,"  he  added, 
in  a  kind  of  half  soliloquy,  *'  that  I  am  acting  in  this  a£Bur  from 
motives  of  a  mere  personal  nature ;  I  am  now  only  the  representative 
of  another's  wishes,  and  on  that  account,  more  than  from  any  result 
affecting  myself,  do  I  proceed  in  it" 

"'  I  wish  1  knew,  sir,''  said  IHmdy,  <'  what  kind  of  a  woman  this  Mrs. 
Norton  is ;  whether  she's  old  or  yoimg,  handsome  or  otherwise.  At 
all  events,  I  think  I  may  confine  myself  to  them  that's  young  and 
handsome.  It's  always  pleasanter,  sir,  and  more  agreeable  to  deal 
with  a  hands " 

*'  Confine  yourself  to  truth,  sir,"  replied  his  master,  sharply ;  "  make 
prudent  inquiries,  and  in  doing  so  act  lik^  a  man  of  sense  and  discre- 
tion, and  don't  attempt  to  indulge  in  your  buffoonery  at  nay  ex.pense. 
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No  woman  named  Norton  can  be  the  indiTidaal  I  want  to  find,  who 
has  not  lived  for  some  years  in  France.  That  is  a  sufficient  test ;  and 
if  you  should  come  in  the  way  of  the  woman  I  am  seeking,  who  alone 
can  answer  this  descripticm,  I  shall  make  it  worth  your  wmle  to  have 
suoceeded.** 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  PBIE8T  ASKS  FOR  A  LOAN  .OP  FIFTT  GUINEAS,  AND  OFFERS 
«<FRENET  THE  ROBBER"  AS    raCUBITT. 

Whilst  Father  M'Mahon  was  wending  his  way  to  Constitution-hill 
from  the  Brazen  Head,  where  he  had  deposited  his  little  bundle, 
containing  three  shirts,  two  or  three  crayats,  and  as  many  pairs  of 
stoddngs,  a  ^aloeue  was  taking  place  in  old  Corbet's. with  which 
we  must  make  tne  reader  acquainted.  He  is  already  aware  that 
Corbet's  present  wife  was  his  second,  and  that  she  had  a  daughter 
by  her  fint  marriage,  who  had  rone  abroad  to  the  East  Indies,  many 
years  ago,  with  her  husband.  This  woman  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
M'Bride,  wife  of  the  man  who  had  abandoned  her  for  the  French 
gurl,  as  had  been  mentioned  by  the  stranger  to  Father  M'Mahon, 
and  who  had,  as  was  supposed,  eloped  with  her  to  America.  Such 
certainly  was  M*Bride's  mtention,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
New  World  would  have  been  edified  by  the  admirable  example  of 
these  two  moralists,  were  it  not  for  the  &ct  that  Mrs.  M'Bride,  her- 
self as  shrewd  as  the  Frenchwoman,  and  burdened  with  as  little 
honesty  as  the  husband,  had  traced  ^em  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
on  the![^Tery  first  mght  of  their  disappearance;  where, whilst  they 
la^  overcome  with  sleep  and  the  influence  of  the  rosy  god,  she  con- 
trived to  lessen  her  husband  of  the  pocket-book  which  he  had  helped 
himself  to  from  his  master's  escritoire,  with  the  exception,  simply,  of 
the  papers  in  question,  which,  not  beine  money,  possessed  in  her  eyes 
but  uttle  value  to  her.  She  had  read  tnem,  however ;  and  as  she  had 
through  her  husband  become  acquainted  with  their  object,  she 
determined  on  leaving  them  in  his  hands,  with  a  hope  tnat  they 
mifi^ht  become  the  means  of  compromisins;  matters  with  his  master, 
and  probably  of  gaining  a  reward  for  meir  restoration.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  so  mppened,  that  that  gentleman  did  not  miss 
them  until  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland ;  but,  on  putting  mat- 
ters together,  and  comparing  the  flight  of  M'Bride  with  the  loss  of 
his  property,  he  concluded,  with  everything  short  of  certainty,  that  the 
latter  was  the  thief. 

Old  Corbet  and  this  woman  were  seated  in  the  little  back  parlor 
whilst  Mrs.  Corbet  kept  the  shop,  so  that  their  conversation  could 
take  a  freer  range  In  her  absence. 

<'  And  so  you  tell  me,  Kate,"  said  the  former,  "  that  the  vagabond 
has  come  back  to  the  country  ?  " 

"  I  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes,"  she  replied ;  **  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  it" 

**  And  he  doesn't  suspect  you  of  takin'  the  money  torn  him  P  " 
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**  No  m(n«  than  he  does  you ;  so  fiir  from  that,  I  woulcb^  be  sxnv 
prised  if  it's  the  Frenchwoman  he  suspects." 

**  But  hadn't  you  better  call  on  him  P  that  is,  if  you  know  where  he 
lives.    May  be  he's  sorry  for  leavin' you." 

<*  He,  the  villain !  No ;  you  don't  know  the  life  he  led  me.  If  he 
was  my  husband — as  unfortunately  he  is — a  thousand  times  over,  a 
single  day  Fll  never  live  with  him.  This  lameness,  that  I'll  carry -to 
my  grave,  is  his  woik.    Oh,  no ;  death  any  time  sooner  than  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  long  pause,  **  it's  a  strange  story 
you've  tonld  me ;  and  Fm  sorry,  for  Lord  Culkimore's  sake,  to  hear 
it.  He's  one  o'  the  good  ould  gentlemen  that's  now  so  scarce  in  the 
country.    But,  tell  me,  do  you  know  where  M'Bride  lives  ?  " 

**  No,"  she  repUed,  "  I  do  not,  neither  do  I  care  much ;  but  Fd  be 
glad  that  his  old  master  had  back  his  papers.  There's  a  woman  sup- 
posed to  be  livin'  in  this  country  that  could  prove  this  stranger's  case^ 
and  he  came  over  here  to  find  her  out  if  he  could." 

"  Do  you  know  her  name  P  " 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it,  or,  if  I  did,  I  can't  at  all  re- 
member it  M'Bride  mentioned  a  woman,  but  I  don't  think  he  named 
her." 

"  At  all  events,"  reined  Corbet,  "  it  doesn't  signify.  I  hope  what- 
ever steps  they're  takin'  against  that  good  ould  nobleman  will  fidl ; 
and  if  I  had  the  papers  you  speak  of  this  nunute,  Fd  put  them  into 
the  fire.  In  the  mane  time  try  and  make  out  where  your  vagalxme 
of  a  husband  lives,  or,  rather,  set  Ginty  to  work,  as  she  and  you  are 
living  together,  and  no  doubt  shell  soon  ferret  him  out." 

"  I  can't  understand  Ginty  at  all,"  replied  the  woman.  '  **  I  think, 
although  she  has  given  up  fortune  tellin',  that  her  head's  not  alto- 
gether right  yet.  She  talks  of  workin'  out  some  prophecy  that  she 
tould  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  about  himself  and  his  daughter." 

"  She  may  talk  as  much  about  that  as  she  likes,"  replied  the  old 
fellow.  **  She  called  him  plain  Thomas  Gourlay,  didn't  she,  and  said 
he'd  be  stripped  of  his  title  P  " 

^  So  she  told  me ;  and  that  his  daughter  would  be  married  to  Lord 
Dunroe." 

"Ay,  and  so  ^e  tould  myself;  but  there  she's  in  the  dark.  The 
daughter  will  be  Lady  Dunroe,  no  doubt,  for  they're  goin  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  but  she's  takin'  a  bad  way  to  work  out  the  propnecy  against  the 
fether  by — ^hem " 

"By  what?" 

"  I'm  not  fi:ee  to  mention  it,  Kate  j  but  this  very  day  it's  to  take 
place,  and  I  suppose  it'll  soon  be  known  to  everybody." 
^  «  Well,  but  r^you  might  menti«m  it  to  n.e5' 

"  111  make  a  bargain  with  you,  then.  Set  Ginty  to  work ;  let  her 
find  out  your  husband ;  get  me  the  papers  you  spake  of,  and  Fll  tell 
you  all  aoout  it." 

"With  all  my  heart,  father.  Fm  sure  I  don't  care  if  you  had  them 
this  minute.  Let  Ginty  try  her  hand,  and  if  she  can  succeed,  well 
and  good." 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  her  father,  "  Fm  glad  I  seen  you ;  but  I  think 
it  was  your  duty  to  call  upon  me  long  before  this." 
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**  I  would,  but  that  I  was  afraid  yoa  wonkhi't  see  me ;  and,  be- 
sides, Ointy  told  me  it  was  better  not  for  some  time,  ^e  kept  me 
back,  or  I  would  have  come  months  ago.'' 

**  Ay,  ay ;  she  has  some  devil's  scheme  in  view  that'll  end  in  either 
nothing  or  something.  Oood-bye,  now ;  get  me  these  papers,  and  I'll 
tell  you  whatll  be  worth  hearin'." 

Immediately  after  her  departure  Father  M'Mahon  entered,  and 
foimd  Corbet  behind  his  counter  as  usuaL  Each  on  looking  at  the 
other  was  much  struck  by  his  evidoit  appearance  for  the  worse ;  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  caused  no  ooservation  until  after  they 
had  gone  into  the  little  back  room. 

Corbet's  countenance,  in  additi(»i  to  a  careworn  lp(^,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  emaciation,  presented  a  very  difficult  study  to  the 
phvsioffnomist,  a  study  not  unobserved  by  the  priest  himsel£  It  was 
uuucative  of  the  conflicting  resolutions  which  had  for  some  time  past 
been  alternating  in  his  mind ;  but  so  roguishly  was  each  resolution 
veiled  by  an  assumed  expression  of  an  opposite  nature,  that  although 
the  general  inference  was  true,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  whole  face  made 
it  individually  fidse.  Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a 
man  whose  heart  is  full  of  joy  successftdly  puts  on  a  look  of  grief,  and 
vice  versa.  Of  course,  the  physioffnomist  will  be  mistaken  in  the 
conclusions  he  draws  from  each  individual  expression,  although  cor- 
rect in  perceiving  that  there  are  before  him  the  emotions  of  joy  and 
erief ;  tne  only  difference  being,  that  dissimulation  has  put  wnmg 
labels  upon  each  emotion. 

''  Antnony,"  said  his  reverence,  after  having  taken  a  seat,  ''  I  am 
sorry  to  see  such  a  change  upon  you  for  the  worse.  You  are  very 
much  broken  down  since  I  saw  you  last ;  and  although  I  don't  wisn 
to  become  a  messenger  of  bad  news,  I  feel,  that  as  a  clergyman,  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  so." 

•*  Troth,  your  reverence,"  replied  the  other,  « I'm  sorry  that  so  for 
as  bad  looks  go  I  must  return  the  compliment.  It  grieves  me  to  see 
you  look  so  ill,  sir." 

"  I  know  I  look  iU,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  I  know  too  that  these 
hints  are  sent  to  us  in  mercy,  with  a  fatherly  design  on  the  part  of 
our  Creator,  that  we  may  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
change,  the  awful  change,  that  is  before  us." 

*'  Oh,  indeed,  sir,  it's  true  enough,"  replied  Corbet,  whose  visage 
had  become  much  blanker  at  this  serious  intimation,  notwithstanding 
his  hypocrisy ;  "  it's  true  enough,  sir ;  too  true,  indeed,  if  we  coula 
only  remember  it  as  we  ought.    Have  you  been  unwell,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  bodily  health,  thank  God,  but  I've  got  into  trouble ; 
and  what  is  more,  Pm  coming  to  you,  Anthony,  with  a  firm  hope  that 
you  will  bring  me  out  of  it." 

"  The  trouble  can't  be  very  great  then,"  replied  the  apprehensive 
old  knave,  "  or  /  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it." 

"  Anthony,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  have  known  you  a  long  time,  now 
forty  years  at  least,  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  I've  stood  by 
some  of  your  friends  when  they  wanted  it.  When  your  daughter 
ran  away  with  that  M*Bride,  I  got  him  to  marry  her,  a  thing  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  do;  and  which  I  believe,  only  for  me,  he 
would  not  have  aone.    On  that  occasion  you  know  I  advanced 
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twenty  guineas  to  enable  them  to  begin  the  world,  and  to  keep  the 
fellow  with  her  ;'and  I  did  tliis  all  for  the  best,  and  not  without  the 
hope  either  that  you  would  see  me  reimbursed  for  what  you  ought, 
as  ner  father,  to  ikve  given  them  yourself.  I  spoke  to  you  once  or 
twice  about  it,  but  you  lent  me  the  deaf  ear,  as  tney  call  it,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  you  never  had  either  the  manliness  nor  the  honesty 
to  repay  me.** 

**  Ay,"  replied  Corbet,  with  one  of  his  usual  grins,  **  you  volun- 
teered to  be  generous  to  a  profligate,  who  drank  it,  and  took  to  the 
army.* 

"  Do  you  then  volunteer  to  be  generous  to  an  honest  man ;  /  will 
neither  arink  it,  nor  take  to  the  army.  If  he  took  to  the  army,  he 
didn't  do  so  without  taking  your  daughter  along  with  him.  I  spoke 
to  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  who  threatened  to  write  to  his  colonel ;  and 
through  the  interference  of  the  same  humane  gentleman  I  got  per- 
mission for  him  to  bring  his  wife  along  with  him.  These  are  circum- 
stances that  you  ought  not  to  forget,  Anthony.'* 

"  I  don't  forget  them,  but  sure  you're  always  in  somebody's  affidrs ; 
always  goin'  security  for  some  of  your  poor  parishioners ;  and  then, 
when  they're  not  able  to  pay,  down  comes  the  responsibility  upon 
you." 

*'  I  cannot  see  a  poor  honest  man,  struggling  and  industrious,  at  a 
loss  for  a  friendly  act.  No ;  I  never  couM  stand  it,  so  long  as  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  assist  him." 

"  And  what's  wrong  now,  if  it's  a  fair  question  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  things ;  none  of  them  very  large,  but  amounting  in 
all  to  about  fifty  guineas." 

**  Whew ! — ^Mky  guineas ! " 

"  Ay,  indeed ;  fifty  guineas,  which  you  will  lend  me  on  my  own 
security." 

"  Fifty  ffuineas  to  you  P  Don't  I  know  you  ?  Why,  if  you  had  a 
thousand,  let  alone  fifty,  it's  among  the  poor  o'  the  parish  they'd  be 
afore  a  week.    Faith,  I  know  you  too  well.  Father  Peter." 

"  You  know  me,  man  alive — ^j'es,  you  do  know  me ;  and  it  is  just 
because  you  do  that  I  expect  you  will  lend  me  the  money.  You 
wouldn't  wish  to  see  my  httle  things  pulled  about  and  auctioned ; 
my  laughy  Kttle  library  gone ;  nor  would  you  wish  to  see  me  and 
poor  Freney  the  Robber  separated.  Big  Ruly  desaved  me,  the  thief; 
but  I  found  him  out  at  last.  Money  I  know  is  a  great  temptation, 
and  so  is  mate  when  trusted  to  a  shark  like  him;  but  anyway, 
may  the  Lord  pardon  the  blackguard !  and  that's  the  worst  1  wish 
hun." 

There  are  some  sifuations  in  life  where  conscience  is  more  awak- 
ened by  comparison,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast, than  by  all  the  power  of  reason,  religion,  or  philosophy,  put 
together,  and  advancing  against  it  in  their  proudest  pomp  and  for- 
mality. The  child-like  simplicity,  for  instance,  of  this  good  and  be- 
nevolent man,  earnest  and  eccentric  as  it  was,  occasioned  reflections 
more  painftd  and  touching  to  the  callous  but  timid  heart  of  this  old 
manoeuvrer  than  could  whole  homilies,  or  the  most  serious  and 
lengthened  exhortations. 

**  I  am  near  death,"  thought  he,  as  he  looked  upon  the  countenance 
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of  the  priest,  from  wbich  there  now  beamed  an  emanation  of  r^pret, 
not  for  his  d^culties,  for  he  had  forgotten  them,  but  for  his  knavish 
servant, — so  simple,  so  natural,  so  afifeoting,  so  benerolent,  that 
Corbet  ivas  deeply  struck  by  them.  **  I  am  near  death,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, ''and  what  would  I  not  give  to  have  within  me  a  heart  so 
pure  and  free  from  villany  as  that  man.  He  has  made  me  feel  more 
oy  thinkin'  of  what  goodness  and  piety  can  do,  than  I  ever  felt  in 
my  life ;  and  now  if  he  gets  upon  Frene^r  the  Robber,  or  lugs  in  that 
gant  Ruly,  he'll  forget  debts,  difficulties,  and  all  for  the  time. 
Heavenly  Father,  that  I  had  as  happy  a  heart  this  day,  and  as  fr^ 
from  nn ! " 

**  Anthony,**  said  the  priest,  **  I  must  tell  you  about  Freney        ** 

"  No,  sir,  if  you  plaise,"  replied  the  other,  "  not  now.** 

*'  Well,  about  poor  Mat  Ruly ;  do  you  know  that  I  think  by  taking 
him  back  I  might  be  able  to  redaim  him  yet.  The  Lord  has  gifte3 
him  largely  in  one  way,  I  admit ;  but  still        ** 

'*  But  still  your  bacon  and  greens  would  pay  for  it  I  know  it  all, 
and  who  doesn't  P    But  about  your  own  afikrs  ?  ** 

"  In  truth,  they  are  in  a  bad  state — ^the  same  bacon  and  greens — 
he  has  not  left  me  much  of  either ;  he  made  clean  work  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  before  he  went** 

"  But  about  your  afi&urs,  Fm  sayin'  P  ** 

"  Why,  they  can*t  be  worse ;  Fm  run  to  the  last  pass ;  and  Freney 
now,  the  crature,  when  the  saddle's  on  him,  comes  to  the  mount- 
ing-stone of  himself  and  waits  there  till  Fm  ready.  Then,*'  he 
added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''to  think  of  parting  with  Aim/  And  I 
must  do  it — ^I  must ;  **  and  here  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  so  copiously 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  out  his  cotton  handkerchief  and  wipe 
them  away. 

The  heart  of  the  old  miser  was  touched.  He  knew  not  why,  it  is 
true,  but  he  felt  that  the  view  he  got  of  one  immortal  spirit  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  crimes  and  calculating  hypocrisy  of  life,  made  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  state  and  condition,  as  well  as  of  his  future 
hopes,  rcarful. 

"  What  would  I  not  give,"  thought  he,  "  to  have  a  soul  as  free 
from  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  be  as  nt  to  &ce  my  God  as  that  man  ? 
And  yet  they  say  it  can  be  brought  about  Well,  wait — ^wait  till  I 
have  my  revenge  on  this  black  villain,  and  Fll  see  what  may  be 
done.  Ay,  let  what  will  happen,  the  shame  and  nun  of  my  child 
must  be  revenged.  And  yet,  God  help  me,  what  am  I  sayin' P 
Would  this  good  man  say  that  P  He  that  fomves  every  one  and 
everything.  Still,  Fll  repent  in  the  long  run.  Come,  Father  Peter," - 
said  he,  "  don't  be  cast  down  j  Fll  thxy  what  I  can  for  you ;  but 
then,  again,  if  I  do,  what  security  can  you  give  me  P  ** 

"  Poor  Freney  the  Robber ^" 

"  Well,  now,  do  you  hear  this !  '* — 

"  — Was  a  name  I  gave  him  on  account  of—** 

"Troth,  Fll  put  on  my  hat  and  lave  you  here,  if  you  don*t 
spake  out  about  what  you  came  for.  How  much  is  it  you  say  you 
want  P  " 

The  good  man,  who  was  startled  out  of  nis  afiection  for  Freney 
by  the  tone  of  Corbet*B  voice  more  than  by  his  wends,  now  raised 
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his  headi  and  looked  about  him  somewbat  ]ike  a  person  restored  to 
consciousness. 

<*  Yes,  Anthony,"  said  he ;  **  yes,  man  alive ;  there's  kindness  in 
that" 

«*  In  what,  sir  P" 

**  In  the  Tery  tones  of  your  voice,  I  say.  God  has  touched  your 
heart,  I  hope.  But  oh,  Anthony,  if  it  were  His  blessed  will  to  soften 
it — to  teach  it  to  feel  true  contrition  and  repentance,  and  to  fill  it 
with  love  for  His  divine  will  in  all  things,  and  for  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, too — how  Httle  would  I  think  of  my  own  miserable  difficulties ! 
Father  of  all  mercy !  if  I  could  be  sure  that  I  had  gidned  even  but 
one  soul  to  heaven,  I  would  say  that  I  had  not  been  bom  and  lived 
in  vain ! " 

"  Hell  never  let  me  do  it,"  thought  Corbet,  vexed,  and  still  more 
softened  b^  the  piety,  the  charity,  and  the  complete  forsetflilness 
of  self,  which  the  priest's  conduct  manifested.  -  x  et  was  this  change 
not  brought  about  without  difficulty,  and  those  pitiful  misgivings 
and  calcmations  which  assail  and  re-assail  a  heart  that  has  been  fi^r 
a  long  time  under  the  influence  of  the  world  and  those  base  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  actuated.  In  &ct,  this  close,  nenrous,  and  pe- 
nurious old  man  felt,  when  about  to  perform  this  generous  action, 
all  that  alarm  and  hesitation  which  a  virtuous  man  would  feel  when 
on  the  eve  of  committing  a  crime.  He  was  about  to  make  an  in- 
road upon  his  own  system — goinff  to  chau^  the  settled  habits  of 
his  whole  life,  and,  for  a  moment,  ne  entertamed  thoughts  of  alter- 
ing his  purpose.  Then  he  be|^n  to  think  that  this  visit  of  the 
pnest  might  have  been  a  merSiful  and  providential  one;  he  next 
took  a  gumpse  st  futurity — ^reflected  for  a  moment  on  his  unpre- 
pared state,  and  then  decided  to  assist  the  priest  now,  and  consider 
the  necessity  for  repentance  as  soon  as  he  felt  it  convenient  to  do  so 
afterwards. 

How  stranjg;e  and  deceptive,  and  how  full  of  the  subtlest  delusions, 
are  the  workings  of  the  human  heart ! 

"  And  now,  Anthony,"  proceeded  the  priest,  **  while  I  think  of  it, 
let  me  speak  to  you  on  another  a£&dr." 

''  I  see,  sur,"  replied  Corbet,  somewhat  querulously,  **  that  you're 
determined  to  prevent  me  from  sarvin'  you.  If  my  mind  changes,  I 
won't  do  it ;  so  stick  to  your  own  business  first.  I  know  very  well 
what  you're  goin'  to  spake  about.  How  much  do  you  want,  you  say  ?  " 

**  Fifty  gumeas.  I  m  responsible  for  three  bills  to  that  amount. 
The  bills  are  not  for  myself,  but  for  three  honest  &milies  that  have 
been  brought  low  by  two  of  the  worst  enemies  that  ever  Ireland  had 
— bad  landlords  and  bad  times." 

**  Well,  then,  Fll  mve  you  the  money." 

**  Ood  bless  you,  Antiiony ! "  exclaimed  the  good  man,  **  God  bless 
you !  and  above  all  things  may  He  enable  you  and  all  of  us  to  pre- 
pare for  the  life  that  is  before  us." 

Anthony  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  with  a  face  of  deep  per- 
plexi^  at  the  priest 

**  Why  am  I  doin'  this,"  said  he,  half  repentant  of  the  act,  "  and  me 
can't  afford  it  ?  You  must  give  me  your  bill,  sir,  at  three  months, 
and  111  charge  you  interest  besides." 
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«  m  give  you  my  bill  certainly,"  replied  the  priest,  **  and  you  may 
charge  interest  too ;  but  be  moderate/' 

Corbet  then  went  up  stairs,  much  at  that  pace  which  characterizes 
the  progress  of  a  felon  from  the  press-room  to  the  gallows :  here  he 
remained  for  some  time — ^reckomng  the  money — paused  on  the  stair- 
head— and  again  the  slow,  heavy,  lingering  step  was  heard  descend- 
ing, and,  as  nearly  as  one  could  judge,  with  as  much  reluctance  as 
that  with  which  it  went  up.  He  then  sat  down  and  looked  steadily, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  abstraction,  at  the  priest,  after  having  first 
placed  the  money  on  his  own  side  of  the  table. 

**  Have  you  a  bank  bill  ?  **  asked  the  jmest. 

u  Eh  p  " 

*'  Have  you  got  a  blank  bill  ?  or,  sure  we  can  send  out  for  one.'' 

«  For  what  ?  " 

«  For  a  blank  hQl." 

"A  blank  bill — yes — oh,  ay — fifty  guineas !— why,  that's  half  a 
hundre'.  God  protect  me !  what  am  I  about  ?  Well,  well ;  there — 
there — ^there ;  now  put  it  in  your  pocket :  "  and  as  he  spoke  he 
shoved  it  over  hastily  to  the  priest,  as  if  he  feared  his  good  resolution 
might  fail  him  at  last 

**  But  about  the  bill,  man  alive?  " 

**  Hang  the  bill — deuce  take  all  the  bills  that  ever  were  drawn ! 
I'm  the  greatest  ould  fool  that  ever  wore  a  head — to  go  to  allow  my- 
self to  t^  made  a — a — .  Take  your  money  away  out  of  this,  I  bid 
you — your  money — ^no,  but  my  money.  I  suppose  I  may  bid  fiure- 
well  to  it — for  so  long  as  any  one  tells  you  a  story  of  distress,  and 
makes  a  poor  mouth  to  you,  so  long  you'll  get  yourself  into  a  scrape 
on  their  account." 

The  priest  had  already  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he  in* 
stantly  took  it  out,  and  placed  it  once  more  on  Corbet's  side  of  Uis 
table. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  keep  it  I  will  receive  no  money  that  is  lent 
in  such  a  churlish  and  unchristian  spirit.  And  I  tell  you  now, 
moreoyer,  that  if  I  do  accept  it,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  of  your 
listening  to  what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you.  Yoii,  Antiiony 
Corbet,  have  committed  a  black  and  deadly  crime  against  the  be- 
reaved widow,  against  society,  against  the  will  of  a  mercifid  and— 
take  care  that  you  don't  find  him,  too— a  just  God.  It  is  quite  use- 
less for  you  to  deny  it ;  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  you  know  it 
Why  will  you  not  enable  that  heartbroken  and  kind  lady — ^whose 
whole  life  is  one  perpetual  good  action — to  trace  and  get  back  her 
son?" 

"/can't  doit" 

"That's  a  deliberate  falsehood,  sir.  Your  consdenoe  tells  you 
it's  a  He.  In  your  last  conversation  with  me,  at  the  Brazen  Head, 
you  as  good  as  promised  to  do  something  of  the  kind  in  a  couple  of 
months.  That  time'  and  more  has  now  passed,  and  yet  you  have 
done  nothing." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"Don't  I  know  that  the  widow  has  got  no  trace  of  her  child?    , 
And  right  well  I  know  that  you  could  restore  him  to  her  if  you 
^hed.    However,  I  leave  you  now  to  the  comfort  of  your  own 
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hardened  and  wicked  neart  The  day  will  come  soon  when  the 
hlack  catalogue  of  your  own  guilt  will  rise  up  fearfully  before  you — 
when  a  death-bed,  with  all  its  horrors,  will  startle  the  very  soul  within 
you  by  its  fiery  recollections.  It  is  then,  my  friend,  that  you  will  feel 
— ^when  it  is  too  late — what  it  is  to  have  tampered  with  and  despised 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  have  neglected,  while  you  had  time,  to  pre- 
pare yourself  for  his  awful  jud^ent.  Oh,  what  would  I  liot  do  to 
turn  your  heart  firom  the  dark  spirit  of  revenue  that  broods  in  it,  and 
changes  you  into  a  demon !  Mark  these  words,  Anthony.  They  are 
spoken,  Uod  knows,  with  an  anxious  and  earnest  wish  for  your  re- 
pentance, and,  if  neglected,  they  will  rise  and  sound  the  ternble  sen- 
tence of  your  condemnation  at  the  last  awful  hour.  Listen  to  them, 
then — ^Hsten  to  them  in  time,  I  entreat,  I  beseech  you — ^I  would  go 
on  my  bare  knees  to  you  to  do  so."  Here  his  tears  fell  fast,  as  he 
proceeded — **  I  would  j  and,  believe  me,  I  have  thought  of  you  and 
prayed  for  you,  and  now  you  see  that  I  cannot  but  weep  for  you, 
when  I  know  that  you  have  the  knowledge — ^perhaps  the  guilt  of  this 
heinous  crime  locked  up  in  ^our  heart,  and  will  not  reveS  it.  Have 
compassion,  then,  on  the  widow— -enable  her  friends  to  restore  her 
child  to  her  longing  arms ;  purge  yourself  of  this  great  guilt,  and 
you  may  believe  itfe,  that  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  it  will  be 
the  best  rewarded  action  you  ever  performed ;  but  that  is  little — ^the 
darkness  that  is  over  your  heart  will  disappear,  your  conscience  will 
become  light,  and  all  its  reflections  sweet  and  fhU  of  heavenly  com- 
fort ;  your  death-bed  will  be  one  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy.  Ke- 
store,  then,  the  vridow's  son,  and  forbear  your  deadly  revenue  against 
that  wretched  baronet,  and  God  will  restore  you  to  a  happmess  that 
the  world-can  neither  give  nor  take  away." 

■  Corbet's  cheek  became  pale  as  death  itself  whilst  the  good  man 
spoke,  but  no  other  symptom  of  emotion  was  perceptible ;  imless, 
indeed,  that  his  hands,  as  he  unconsciously  played  with  the  moaey, 
were  quite  tremulous. 

The  priest,  having  concluded,  rose  to  depart,  having  completely 
forgotten  the  principal  object  of  his  visit. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  Corbet — "won't  you  take  the 
money  with  you  ?  '^ 

"That  depends  upon  your  reply,"  returned  the  priest;  "and  I 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  a  favorable  one." 

"  One  part  of  what  you  wish  I  will  do,"  he  replied ;  "  the  other  is 
out  of  my  power  at  present.     I  am  not  able  to  do  it  yet." 

"  I  don't  properly  understand  you,"  said  the  other ;  "  or  rather,  I 
don't  understand  you  at  all.  Do  you  mean  what  you  have  just  said 
to  be  favorable  or  otherwise  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  a  resolution,"  replied  Corbet,  "  and  time  will  tell 
whether  it's  in  your  fevor  or  not.  You  must  be  content  with  this,  for 
more  I  will  not  say  nowj  I  cannot.  There's  your  money,  but  111 
take  no  bill  from  youi  Your  promise  is  sufficient — only  say  you  will 
pay  me  ?  " 

"  I  wH  pay  you,  if  God  spares  me  life," 

"  That  is  enougbj  unless,  indeed  "*^^again  pausing. 

♦*  Satisfy  yourself,"  said  the  priest ;  "  I  will  give  you  either  my  biU 
or  note  of  hand." 

30* 
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**  No,  no ;  I  tell  you.    I  am  satisfied.    Leave  eyerything  to  time.'' 

**  That  may  do  very  well,  but  it  does  not  appl^r  to  eternity,  An- 
thony. In  the  mean  time  I  thank  you ;  for  I  aamit  you  have  taken 
me  out  of  a  very  distressing  difficulty.  Good-bye — God  bless  you ; 
and,  above  all  thmgs,  don't  rorget  the  words  I  have  spoken  to  you." 

**  Now,"  said  Corbet,  after  the  priest  had  gone,  ^  sometliing  must 
be  done ;  I  can't  stand  this  state  of  mind  lone,  and  if  death  should 
oome  on  me  before  Fve  made  my  peace  wim  God^-but  tiien,  the 
black  villain !— come  or  go  what  may,  he  must  be  punished,  and 
Ginty's  and  Tom's  schemes  must  be  broken.  That  vagaoone,  too !  I 
oan't  forget  the  abuse  he  gave  me  in  the  watdihouse ;  however,  HI 
set  the  good  act  against  the  bad  one,  and  who  knows  bat  the  one 
may  wipe  out  the  omer  P  I  suppose  the  promisin'  youth  has  seen  his 
&ther,  and  thinks  himself  the  welcome  heir  of  liis  title  and  property 
by  this ;  and  the  fother  too— 4>ut  wait,  if  I  don't  dash  thai  cup  from 
his  li^  and  put  one  to  it  filled  with  gall,  I'm  not  here ;  and  then 
when  it's  done,  111  take  to  relig^ion  for  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

What  old  Corbet  said  was,  mdeed,  true  enough;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  interview  between  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray,  his  parent,  and  his 
sister. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  truly  and  often  so  severely  tests  the  state 
of  man's  heart,  or  so  painfully  disturbs  the  whole  frame  of  his  moral 
bein^  as  the  occurrence  of  some  important  event  that  is  fraught  with 
happiness.  Such  an  event  resembles  the  presence  of  a  good  man 
among  a  set  of  profligates,  causing  them  to  feel  the  superiority  of 
virtue  over  vice,  and  imposing  a  di^greeable  restraint,  not  only  upon 
their  actions,  but  their  very  thoughts.  When  the  baronet,  for  in- 
stance, went  fit)m  his  bed*room  to  the  library,  he  experienced  the  full 
force  of  this  observation.  A  disagreeable  tumult  prevailed  within 
him.  It  is  tnie,  he  felt,  as  every  parent  must  feel,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  delighted  at  the  contemplation  of  his  son's  restoration  to  him. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  rose  up  in  painful 
array  before  him,  and  occasioned  r^Qections  that  disturbed  him  deep- 
ly. Should  this  young  man  prove,  on  examination,  to  resemble  his 
sister  in  her  views  of  moral  life  in  general — should  he  find  him  as 
delicately  virtuous,  and  animated  by  the  same  ptire  sense  of  honor, 
he  felt  that  his  recovery  would  disturb  the  future  habits  of  his  lUe, 
and  take  away  much  of  the  gratification  which  he  expected  horn  his 
society.  These  considerations,  we  say,  rendered  him  so  anxious  and 
uneasy,  that  he  actually  wished  to  mid  him  sometibing  not  very  hi 
removed  from  a  profligate.  He  hoped  that  he  might  be  inspired  with 
his  own  views  of  society  and  men,  and  that  he  would  now  have  some 
one  to  countenance  him  in  all  his  selfish  designs  and  projects. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

YOUNG    GOXmUkY'S  AFFECTIONATE  INTEBVIEW   WITH  HIS    FATHER — 
BISK  OF  STRANGULATION — ^MOVEMENTS  OF  M*BRIDE. 

It  is  not  neoeflsary  here  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that  Tom  Corbet,  who 
knew  the  l^cmers  secrets  and  habits  of  life  so  thoroi^bly,  had  pre- 
pared Mr.  Ambrose  Gray,  by  freouent  rehearsals,  for  the  more  aimit 
performance  of  the  task  that  was  before  him. 

At  length  a  knock,  modbst  but  yet  indicative  of  something  hke 
authority,  was  heard  at  the  hall  door,  and  the  baronet  imme&tely 
descended  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  knew  he  could  see  lus  son 
with  less  risk  of  interruption.  He  had  already  intimated  to  Lucy 
that  she  should  not  make  her  appearance  untd  summoned  for  that 
purpose. 

At  length  Mr.  Gray  was  shown  into  the  dimnff-room,  and  the  bar- 
onet, who,  as  usuid,  was  pacing  it  to  and  fro,  suadenly  turned  round, 
and  without  any  motion  to  approach  his  son,  who  stood  with  a  dutiful 
look,  as  if  to  await  his  will,  ne  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  long, 
steady,  and  scrutinizing  gaze.  There  they  stooo,  contemplating  eadi 
other  with  earnestness,  and  so  strikmg,  so  extraordinary  was  the 
similarity  between  their  respectiTe  features,  that,  in  everything  but 
years,  they  a^^ared  more  like  two  counterparts  than  &ther  and 
son.  Each,  on  looking  at  the  other,  felt,  in  hat,  the  truth  of  this 
unusual  resemblance,  and  the  baronet  at  once  acknowledged  its 
influence. 

**  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  approaching  Mr.  Gray,  **  yes,  there  is  no 
mistake  here ;  he  is  my  son.  I  acknowledge  mm."  He  extended 
his  hand,  and  shook  that  of  the  other,  then  seized  both  with  a  good 
deal  of  warmth,  and  welcomed  him.  Ambrose,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this,  but,  extricating  his  hands,  he  threw  his  arms  round 
the  baronet's  neck,  and  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  an  old  play,  in 
which  he  had  been  studying  a  similar  scene  for  the  present  occa- 
non,  **  My  father !  my  dear  &ther !  Oh,  and  have  I  a  &ther !  Oh, 
let  me  press  him  to  my  heart ! "  And  as  he  spdie  he  contrived  to 
execute  haM  a  dozen  dry  sobs  (for  he  could  not  accomplish  the 
tears),  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best  actor  of  the 
dav. 

^e  baronet,  who  nevSr  relished  any  exhibition  of  emotion  or 
tenderness,  began  to  have  mis^vings  as  to  his  character,  and 
consequently  s&ered  these  dutihil  embraces  instead  of  returning 
them. 

<*  There,  Tom,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  <<that  will  do.  There, 
man/'  he  repeated,  for  he  felt  that  Tom  was  about  recommencing 
another  rather  vigorous  attack,  whilst  the  sobs  were  deafening, 
**  there,  I  say ;  don't  throttle  me ;  that  will  do,  sirrah ;  there  now. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  natural ;  but  in  general  I  detest  snivelling — ^it's 
unmanly." 

Tom  at  once  took  the  hint,  wiped  his  eyes,  a  work  in  this  instance 
of  the  purest  supererogation,  and  replied,  <*  So  do  I,  &ther ;   it's 
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decidedly  the  province  of  an  old  woman  when  she  is  past  ererythmg 
else.  But  on  such  an  oocasicxi  I  should  be  either  more  m  less  than 
man  not  to  feel  as  I  ought" 

**  Come,  that  is  very  well  said.  I  hope  you  are  not  a  fool  like  your 
— Corbety  go  out  I  shall  send  fiir  you  when  we  want  you.  I  hope," 
he  repeateo,  after  Corbet  had  disappeared,  ^*  I  hope  you're  not  a  kx>1, 
like  your  sister.  Not  that  I  can  call  her  a  fool,  either ;  but  she  is  ob- 
stinate and  self-willed." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  sir.  My  sister  ought  to  ha^e  no  will  but 
yours." 

*'  Why,  that  is  better,"  replied  the  baronet,  rubbing  his  hands  dieer- 
fully.  ^  Hanff  it,  how  Kke ! ''  he  exclaimed  looking  at  him  <nice  more. 
**  You  resemble  me  confoundedly,  Tom— -at  least  in  person ;  and  if 
you  do  in  mind  and  purpose,  well  harmonise  perfectly.  Well,  then,  I 
have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you,  but  I  will  have  time  enou^  tor 
that  again ;  in  the  mean  time,  Tom,  what's  your  opinion  of  life— of 
the  world — of  man,  Tom,  and  of  woman  ?  I  wish  to  Imow  what 
kind  of  stuff  you're  made  of." 

**  Of  ^g/W^why,  that  we  are  to  take  the  most  we  can  out  of  it 
Of  lillieTworld — that  I  despise  it  Of  man — ^that  eyery  one  is  a 
rogue  when  he's  found  out,  and  that  if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  found 
mit^he's  a  feol ;  so  that  the  fools  and  the  rogues  haye  it  between 
uiiawf''"' 

^  And  where  do  you  leaye  the  honest  men,  Tom  P  " 

"The  what,  snr?" 
-**  The  honest  men." 

"  I'm  not  acquainted,  sir,  nor  haye  I  eyer  met  a  man  who  was,  with 
any  animal  of  that  class.  The  word,  sir,  is  a  moral  fiction ;  a  mere 
term  in  language  that  represents  a  negation." 

"  Well,  but  woman  P  " 

**  Bom  to  administer  to  our  pleasure,  our  interest,  or  our  ambition, 
with  no  other  purpose  in  life.  Haye  I  answered  my  catechism  like  a 
good  boy,  sir  P  " 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  Tom.  Why,  in  your  notions  of  life  and  the 
world,  you  seeiO'to  be  quite  an  adept" 

« I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  apj)roye  of  them.  So  far  we  are  likely  to 
a^ee.  i  feel  quite  proud,  sir,  that  my  sentiments  are  in  unison 
with  yours.  But  where  is  my  sister,  sir  P  I  am  quite  impatient  to 
see  her." 

"I  will  send  for  her  immediately.  And  now  that  I  haye  an  oppor- 
tunity, let  me  g^ard  you  against  her  influence.  I  am  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  ner  and  a  young  nobleman — ^Lord  Dunroe 
—who  will  soon  be  the  Earl  of  CuUamore,  for  his  old  fether  is  dying, 
or  near  it,  and  then  Lucy  will  be  a  countess.  To  effect  this  has  been 
the  great  ambition  of  my  life.  Now,  you  must  not  only  preyent  Lucy 
from  gaininlc  you  over  to  her  interests,  for  she  would  nearly  as  soon 
die  as  marry  lum." 
"Pshaw!" 

"  What  do  you  pshaw  for,  Tom  ?  " 

"  All  nonsense,  sir.  She  doesn't  know  her  own  mind  j  or,  rather, 
she  ought  to  have  no  mind  on  the  subject" 

"Perfectly    right;    my    identical    sentiments.      Lucy,    however, 
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detests  tins  Icnrd,  notwithstanding — ay,  worse  than  she  does  the  deuce 
himself.  You  must,  therefore,  not  permit  yourself  to  be  changed  or 
swayed  by  her  influence,  but  support  me  by  every  argument  and 
means  in  your  power." 

'<  Don't  fear  me,  sir.  Your  interests,  or  rather  the  girl's  own,  if 
she  only  knows  them,  shall  have  my  most  strenuous  support." 

**  Thank  you,  Tom.  I  see  that  you  and  I  are  likely  to  agree  thoiv 
oughly.  I  shall  now  send  for  her.  She  is  a  superb  creature,  and 
less  than  a  countess  I  shall  not  have  her." 

Lucy,  when  the  servant  announced  her  father's  wish  to  see  her, 
was  engaged  in  picturing  to  herself  the  subject  of  her  brother's  per- 
sonal appearance.  She  had  always  heard  that  he  resembled  ner 
mother,  and  on  this  account  alone  she  felt  how  very  dear  he  should 
be  to  her.  With  a  flushing,  joyful,  but  palpitating  heart,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  with  a  trembling  hsuid  knocked  at  the  door. 
On  entering,  she  was  about  to  rush  into  her  newly  found  relative's 
arms,  but,  on  casting  her  eyes  around,  she  perceived  her  father  and 
him  standing  side  by  side,  so  startlingly  alike  in  feature,  expression, 
and  persontd  figure,  that  her  heart,  imtil  then  bounding  with  rap- 
ture, sank  at  once,  and  almost  became  stilL  The  quick  but  delicate 
instincts  of  her  nature  took  the  i^larm,  and  a  sudden  weakness  seized 
her  whole  frame.  **  In  this  young  man,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  hftve 
foimd  a  brother,  but  not  a  firiend ;  not  a  feature  of  my  dear  mother 
in  thcU  face ! " 

This  change,  and  this  rush  of  reflection,  took  place  almost  in  a 
moment,  and  ere  she  had  time  to  speak  she  found  herself  in  Mr. 
Ambrose  Gray's  arms.  The  tears  at  once  rushed  to  her  eyes,  but 
they  were  not  such  tears  as  she  expected  to  have  shed.  Joy  there 
was,  but,  alas,  how  much  mitigated  was  its  fervency !  And  when 
her  brother  spoke,  the  strong,  deep,  harsh  tones  of  his  voice  so 
completely  startled  her,  that  she  almost  believed  she  was  on  the 
breast  of  her  father.  Her  tears  flowed;  but  they  were  mingled 
with  a  sense  ,of  disappointment  that  amounted  almost  to  bitter- 
ness. 

Tom  on  this  occasion  forebore  to  enact  the  rehearsal  scene,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  case  of  his  father.  His  sister's  beauty,  at  once 
melancholy  but  commanding,  lier  wonderful  grace,  her  dignity  of 
manner,  aaded  to  the  influence  of  her  tall,  elegant  figure,  awed  him 
so  completely,  that  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  aiming  at  anything 
like  dramatic  eflect  Nay,  as  her  warm  tears  fell  upon  his  face,  he 
experienced  a  softening  influence  that  resembled  emotion;^  but,  like 
his  &ther,  he  annexed  associations  to  it  that  were  selfish,  and  full  of 
low,  ungenerous  caution. 

"  My  father's  right,"  thought  he ;  "1  must  be  both  cool  and  firm 
here,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  support  her." 

<*  Well,  Lucy,"  said  her  fether,  with  unusual  cheerfiilness,  after 
Tom  had  handed  her  to  a  seat,  **  I  hope  you  like  your  brother.  Is  he 
not  a  fine  manly  yoimg  fellow  ?  " 

"  Is  he  not  my  brother,  papa  ?  "  she  replied,  "restored  to  us  after 
so  many  years ;  restcnred  when  hope  hod  deserted  us — ^when  we  had 
given  him  up  for  lost." 

As  she  uttered  the  words  her  voice  quivered*,  «l  ^eaetovjax^^Ri^^s^ 
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bad  taken  fdaoe  in  ber  breast;  tbe  blamed  bendf  ftMrvbaying  witb- 
beld  ftom  bim,  on  account  of  a  circumstance  over  whicb  he  Had  no 
control,  that  fidness  of  affection  mth  wbicb  she  had  prepared  her- 
self to  welcome  him.  A  sentiment,  first  of  compussiiHiy  then  of 
self-reproach,  and  ultimately  of  re-awakened  affection,  arose  in  her 
mind,  associated  with  and  made  still  more  tender  bj  the  melan- 
choly memory  of  her  departed  mother.  She  again  took  his  band, 
on  which  her  tears  now  fell  in  showers,  and  met  a  slight  pause 
said — 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  Thomas,  you  have  not  suffered,  nor  been  subject 
to  the  wants  and  privations  which  usually  attend  tbe  path  of  the 
young  and  firiendless  in  tbis.unbappy  world  P  Alas,  there  is  one  voice 
— ^but  it  is  now  forever  still — that  would,  oh,  how  rapturously  !  have 
welcomed  you  to  a  longing  and  a  loving  heart'' 

Tbe  noble  sincerity  of  her  present  emotion  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  her  brother.  His  eyes,  in  sjpite  of  the  hardness  of  his 
nature,  swam  in  something  like  moisture,  and  he  gazed  upon  ber  with 
wonder  and  pride,  that  he  actually  was  the  brother  of  so  divine  a 
creature ;  and  a  certain  description  of  affection,  such  as  he  had  never 
hefate  felt,  for  it  was  pure,  warm,  and  unselfish. 

**  Oh,  how  I  do  long  to  hear  the  history  of  your  past  life ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. **  I  dare  say  you  had  man^^  an  early  struggle  to  encounter ; 
manv  a  privation  to  sufiler ;  and  in  sickness,  with  none  but  the  cold 
hand  of  the  stranger  about  you ;  but  stiU  it  seems  that  God  has  not 
deserted  you.  Is  it  not  a  consolation,  pi»a,  to  think  that  be  returns 
to  U8  in  a  condition  of  life  so  gratifying  ?  *' 

"  Gratifying  it  unquestionaoly  is,  Lucy.  He  is  well  educated ;  and 
will  soon  be  fit  to  take  his  proper  position  in  society." 

'*  Soon !  I  trust  inmieoiately,  papa ;  I  hope  you  will  not  allow 
him  to  remain  a  moment  longer  in  obscurity;  compensate  him  at 
least  for  his  sufferings.  But,  my  dear  Hiomas,"  she  proceeded,  turn- 
ing to  him,  "  let  me  ask,  do  you  remember  mamma  ?  If  she  were 
now  here,  how  her  affectionate  heart  would  rejoice !  Do  you  remem- 
ber her,  my  dear  Thomas^?  " 

<<Not  distinctly,"  he  replied;  ''something  of  a  pale  handsome 
woman,  comes  occasionally  like  a  dream  of  my  childhood  to  my 
imagmation— a  graceful  woman,  with  auburn  hair,  and  a  melancholy 
look,  I  think." 

"  You  do,"  replied  Lucy,  as  her  eyes  iSparkled,  "  you  do  remember 
her ;  that  is  exactly  a  sketch  of  her — ^ntle,  beni^ant,  and  affec- 
tionate, with  a  fixed  sorrow  mingled  with  resignation  in  her  fSoce. 
Yes,  you  remember  her ! " 

**  Now,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  who  never  could  bear  any  par- 
ticular allusion  to  his  wife ;  *'  now  that  you  have  seen  your  brotner, 
I  think  you  may  withdraw,  at  least  for  the  present  He  and  I  have 
matters  of  importance  to  talk  of;  and  you  know  you  will  have  enoush 
of  him  again — plenty  of  time  to  hear  his  past  history,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  am  as  anxious  to  hear  as  you  are.  You  may  now  withdraw, 
my  love." 

"  Oh,  not  so  soon,  father,  if  you  please,"  said  Thomas ;  **  allow  us 
a  little  more  time  together." 

''Well,  then,  a  kw  minutes    only,  for   I   myself   must   take 
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an  airing  in  the  carriage,  and  I  must  also  call  upon  old  Culla- 
more." 

"  Papa,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  am  about  to  disclose*  a  little  secret  to  you 
which  1  hesitated  to  do  before,  but  this  certainly  is  a  proper  occa- 
sion for  doing  it ;  the  secret  I  speak  of  will  disclose  itself.  Here  is 
where  it  lay  both  day  and  niffht  since  mamma's  death,"  she  added, 
puttiiig  her  hand  tipbn  her  hltrt ;  «  it  is  a  miniature  portrait  of  her 
which  I  myself  got  done." 

She  immediately  drew  it  up  by  a  black  silk  ribbon,  and  after  con- 
templating it  with  tears,  she  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  brother. 

Tnis  act  of  Lucy's  placed  him  in  a  position  of  great  pain  and 
embarrassment,  ifis  pretended  recollection  of  Lady  Gourlav  was, 
as  the  reader  already  guesses,  nothing  more  than  the  description  of 
her  which  he  had  received  from  Corbet,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
play  his  part  with  an  appearance  of  more  natural  effect  With  the 
baronet,  the  task  of  deception  was  by  no  means  difficult ;  but  with 
Lucy,  the  case  was  altogether  one  of  a  different  complexion.  His 
fother's  principles,  as  expounded  by  his  illegitimate  son's  worthy  un- 
cle, were  not  only  almost  familiar  to  him,  out  also  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  his  own.  With  him,  therefore,  the  deception  consisted 
in  little  else  than  keeping  his  own  secret,  and  satisfying  his  father 
that  their  moral  views  of  Hfe  were  the  same.  He  was  not  prepared, 
hoj^ever,  for  the  effect  which  Lucy's  noble  qualities  produced  upon 
him  so  soon.  To  him  who  had  never  met  with  or  known  any  other 
female,  combining  in  her  own  person  such  extraordinary  beauty  and 
dignity — such  obvious  candor  of  heart-— «uch  graceful  and  irresistible 
simplicity,  or  who  was  encompassed  by  an  atmosphere  of  such  truth 
and  punty — the  effect  was  sych  as  absolutely  confounded  himself, 
and  taught  him  4o  feel  how  far  they  go  in  purifvdng,  elevating,  and 
refining  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  This 
young  man,  for  instance,  was  toucned,  softened,  and  awed  into 
such  an  involuntary  respect  for  her  character  and  virtues,  that  he 
felt  himself  almost  unable  to  sustain  the  part  he  had  undertaken  to 
play,  m  far  at  least  as  she  was  concerned.  In  foct,  he  felt  himself 
changed  for  the  better,  and  was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  look  in  upon 
his  own  heart,  and  contemplate  its  deformity  by  the  light  that  ema- 
nated from  her  character.  Nor  was  this  singular  but  natural  influ- 
ence unperceived  by  her  father,  who  beean  to  fear  that  if  they  were 
to  be  much  together,  he  must  ultimately  lose  the  connivance  and  sup- 
port of  his  son. 

Thomas  took  the  portrait  from  her  hand,  and,  after  contemplating 
it  for  some  time,  felt  himself  bound  to  kiss  it,  which  he  did  with  a 
momentary  consciousness  of  his  hypocrisy  that  felt  like  guilt 

*<  It  is  most  interesting,"  said  he ;  **  there  is  eoodness,  indeed,  and 
benignity,  as  you  say,  in  every  line  of  that  placid  but  sorrowfiil  foce. 
Here,*^  said  he,  "  take  it  ba<^  my  dear  sister ;  I  feel  that  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  look  upon  it" 

^  It  has  been  my  secret  companion,"  Add  Lucy,  gazing  at  it  with 
deep  emotion,  **  and  my  silent  monitress  ever  since  poor  mamma's 
death.    It  seemed  to  say  to  me  with  those  sweet  lips  that  will  never 
more  move :  Be  patient,  my  child,  and  put  your  firm  tros^  \sv  *^d» 
hopes  of  a  better  me,  for  this  world  ]&  one  oi  tnsiX  oxA  %\3SRscssk%? 
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''That  IB  all  very  fine,  Lucy,"  said  her  &ther,  somewhat  fretfully ; 
**  but  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  she  had  preached  a  lesson  of  obe- 
dience at  the  same  time,  llowever,  you  nad  better  withdraw,  my 
dear ;  as  I  told  you,  Thomas  and  I  have  many  important  matters  to 
talk  over." 

**  I  am  ready  to  go,  papa,**  she  replied ;  "  but,  bv  the  way,  my  dear 
Thomas,  I  had  always  heard  that  you  resembled  ner  very  much ;  in- 
stead of  that,  you  are  papa*s  very  image.*' 

^  A  drcumstance  which  will  take  from  his  favor  with  you,  Lucy,  I 
fear,"  observed  her  father ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  myself  am  surprised  at 
the  change  that  has  come  over  you,  Thomas ;  for,  unquestionably, 
when  voung  you  were  very  like  her." 

^  These  changes  are  not  at  all  unfrequent,  I  believe,"  replied  his 
son.  **  I  have  myself  known  instances  where  the  in^vidual  when 
young  resembled  one  parent,  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  became 
as  it  were  the  very  image  and  reflex  of  the  other." 

«  You  are  penectly  right,  Tom,"  said  his  father ;  **  every  &mily 
is  aware  of  the  fact,  and  you  yourself  are  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  it" 

''  I  am  not  sorry  for  resembling  my  dear  father,  Lucy,"  observed 
her  brother ;  ^  and  I  know  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  good  will  on 
that  account,  but  rather  gain  by  it" 

Lucy's  eyes  were  already  filled  with  tears  at  the  ungenerous  i|nd 
unfeeling  insinuation  of  her  father. 

^  You  shall  not,  indeed,  Thomas,"  she  replied ;  **  and  you,  papa, 
are  scarcely  just  to  me  in  saying  so.  I  judge  no  person  by  tli^ 
external  appearance,  nor  do  i  suffer  myself  to  be  prejudiced  by 
looks,  although  I  grant  that  the  fiice  is  very  often,  but  by  no  means 
always,  an  index  to  the  character.  I  judge  my  frieads  by  my  expe- 
rience of  their  conduct — ^by  their  heart — their  prindj^es — ^dieir  hon- 
or. Good-bye,  now,  my  dear  brother;  I  am  quite  impatient  to 
hear  your  history,  and  I  am  sore  you  will  gratify  me  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  but,  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  observed 
under  every  nail  a  semicircular  line  of  black  drift  that  jarred  very  pain- 
fully on  her  feelings.  Tom  then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  she  withdrew. 

When  she  bad  gone  out,  the  baronet  bent  his  eyes  upon  her  brother 
with  a  look  that  seemed  to  enter  int6  his  very  soul — a  look  which  his 
son,  from  his  frequent  teachings,  very  well  understood. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  seen  your  sister,  what  do 
you  think  of  her  P  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  she  should  ever  move  imder 
the  rank  of  a  countess  ?  " 

"  Under  the  rank  of  a  queen,  sir.  She  would  grace  the  throne  of 
an  empress." 

«  And  yet  she  has  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  but  I  can't  get  her 
to  feel  ambition.  Now,  mark  me,  Tom  j  I  have  seen  enough  m  this 
short  interview  to  convince  me  that  if  you  are  not  as  firm  as  a  ro<^, 
she  will  gain  you  over." 

"  Impossible,  sir  j  I  love  her  too  well  to  lend  myself  to  her  preju- 
dices against  her  interests.  Her  objections  to  this  marriage  must 
proceed  solely  from  inexperience.    It  is  true.  Lord  Dunroe  bears  a 
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very  indifferent  character,  and  if  you  could  get  any  other  nobleman 
with  a  better  one  as  a  husband  for  her,  it  would  certainly  be  more 
agreeable." 

*'  It  might,  Tom ;  but  I  cannot  The  truth  is,  I  am  an  unpopular 
man  among  even  the  fashionable  circles,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  I  do  not  mingle  much  with  them.  The  disappearance  of  my 
brother's  heir  has  attached  suspicions  to  me  which  your  discovery 
will  not  tend  to  remove.  Then  there  is  Lucy's  approaching  mar- 
riage, which  your  turning  up  at  this  particular  juncture  may  upset. 
Dimroe,  I  am  aware,  is  mcapable  of  appreciating  such  a  girl  as 
Lucy.** 

**  Then  why,  sir,  does  he  marry  her  ?  " 

"In  consequence  of  her  property.  You  perceive,  then, that  unless 
you  lie  bv  until  after  this  mamage,  my  whole  schemes  for  this  girl 
may  be  destroyed." 

**  But  how,  su*,  could  my  appearance  or  reappearance  effect  such  a 
catastrophe  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  you  come  at  the  most  unlucky  moment" 

**  Unlucky,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  much  affected  astonish- 
ment, for  he  had  now  relapsed  into  his  original  character,  and  felt 
himself  completely  in  his  element 

**  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  s£dd  his  father ;  **  1  will  explain  my- 
self Had  you  never  appeared,  Lucy  would  have  ioherited  tne  fimiily 
estates,  which,  in  right  of  his  wife,  would  have  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Dunroe.  Your  appearance,  however,  if  made  known,  will  pre- 
vent that,  and  probably  cause  Dunroe  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  wish  to  keep  your  very  existence  a  secret  until  the 
marriage  is  over.** 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  anything,  sir,'*  replied  worthy  Tom,  with  a  very 
dutiful  fece — "  anything  to  obHge  you,  and  to  fall  m  with  your  pur- 
poses, provided  my  own  rights  are  not  compromised.  I  trust  you  will 
not  blame  me,  sir,  for  looking  to  them,  and  for  a  natural  anxiety  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  prolong  the  name  of  my  fiimily." 

"  Blame  you,  sirra !  "  said  his  father,  laughing.  "  Confound  me, 
but  you're  a  trump,  and  I  am  proud  to  hear  you  express  such  senti- 
ments. How  the  deuce  did  you  get  such  a  shrewd  notion  of  the 
world  ?  But,  no  matter,  attend  to  me.  Your  rights  shall  not  be 
compromised.  A  clause  shall  be  inserted  in  the  marriage  articles  to 
the  effect  that  in  case  of  your  recovery  and  restoration,  the  estates 
shall  revert  to  you,  as  the  legitimate  heir.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  Thomas,  "  perfectly ;  on  the  understand- 
ing that  these  provisions  are  duly  and  properly  carried  out" 

"  UndoubtecQy  they  shall ;  and  besiaes,'*  replied  his  father  with  a 
grin  of  triumph, "  it  will  be  only  giving  Dunroe  a  quid  pro  quo,  for, 
as  I  told  you,  he  is  marrying  your  sister  merely  for  the  property,  out 
of  which  you  cut  him." 

**  Of  course,  my  dear  fiither,"  replied  the  other,  "I  am  in  your 
hands :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  how  and  where  am  I  to  dispose  of  my- 
self?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  keep  your  own  secret — ^that  is  the  principal 
point — in  which  case  you  may  live  wherever  you  wish  $  I  will  give 
you  a  liberal  allowance  until  you  can  make  your  appearance  with 
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safety  to  Lucy's  prosperity.  The  marriage  will  take  place  very  sooti  | 
after  which  you  can  come  and  claim  your  own,  when  it  will  be  too  late 
ibr  Dunroe  to  retract.  Here,  for  the  present,  is  a  check  for  two  huii- 
dred  and  fifty;  but,  Tom  you  must  be  frugal  and  cautious  in  its 
expenditure.  •  Don't  suffer  yourself  to  break  out :  always  keep  a  firm 
hold  of  the  helm.  Get  a  l>ook  in  which  you  will  mark  down  your 
expenses ;  for,  mark  me,  you  must  render  a  strict  accoimt  of  this 
money.  On  the  day  after  to-morrow  jou  must  dine  with  Lucy  and 
me ;  but,  if  you  take  my  adnce,  you  will  see  her  as  seldom  as  possible 
until  after  her  marriage.  She  wishes  me  to  release  her  from  her 
engagement,  and  she  will  attempt  to  seduce  you  to  her  side  ;  but  I 
warn  you  that  this  would  be  a  useless  step  for  you  to  take,  as  my 
mind  is  immoveable  on  the  subject." 

They  then  separated,  each,  but  especially  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray,  as  we 
must  agfdn  call  him,  feeling  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
interview. 

**  Now,"  said  the  baronet,  as  he  paced  the  floor,  after  his  son  had 
gone,  **  am  I  not  right,  after  aU,  m  the  views  which  I  entertain  of 
hfe  ?    I  have  sometimes  been  induced  to  fear  that  Providence  has 

E laced  in  human  society  a  moral  machinerjr  which  acts  with  .retri- 
utive  effect  upon  those  who,  in  the  practice  of  their  lives,  d£«)art 
from  what  are  considered  his  laws.  And  yet  here  am  I,  whose 
whole  life  has  been  at  %'ariance  with  and  disregarded  them — here 
I  am,  I  say,  with  an  easier  heart  than  I've  had  for  many  a  day :  my 
son  restored  to  me — ^my  daughter  upon  the  point  of  being  married 
according  to  my  highest  wishes — all  my  projects  prospering;  and 
there  is  my  brother's  wife — wretched  Lady  Gourlay—  wno,  forsooth, 
is  religious,  benevolent,  humane,  and  charitable — av,  and  if  report 
speak  true,  who  loves  her  fellow-creatures  as  much  as  I  scorn  and 
detest  them.  Yes — and  what  is  the  upshot  ?  Why,  that  all  these 
virtues  have  not  made  her  one  whit  happier  than  another,  nor  so 
happy  as  one  m  ten  thousand.  Cut  bono,  then  I  ask — ^where  is  this 
moral  machinery  which  I  sometimes  dreaded  ?  I  cannot  perceive 
its  operations.  It  has  no  existence;  it  is  a  mere  chimera;  like 
many  another  bugbear,  the  foul  offspring  of  credulity  and  fear  on 
the  one  side— of  superstition  and  hypocrisy  on  the  other.  No ;  life 
is  merely  a  thing  of  chances,  and  its  incidents  the  mere  combinar 
tions  that  result  from  its  evolutions,  just  like  the  bits  of  glass  in 
the  kaleidoscope,  which,  when  newed  naked,  have  neither  order  nor 
beauty,  but  when  seen  through  our  own  mistaken  impressions, 
appear  to  have  properties  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  produce 
results  that  are  deceptive,  and  which  would  mislead  us  if  we  drew 
any  absolute  inference  from  them.  Here  the  priest  advances, 
kaleidoscope  in  hand,  and  desires  you  to  look  at  his  tinsel  and 
observe  its  order.  Well,  you  do  so,  and  imagine  that  the  beauty 
and  order  you  see  lie  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  prism 
through  which  you  view  them.  But  you  are  not  satisfied — ^you 
must  examine.  You  take  the  kaleidoscope  to  peces,  and  where 
then  are  the  order  and  beauty  to  be  found  ?  Away !  1  am  right 
still.  The  doctrine  of  life  is  a  doctrine  of  chances ;  and  there  is 
nothing  certain  but  death — death,  the  gloomy  and  terrible  uncreator 
— ^heigho ! " 
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Whilst  tbe  unbelieving  baronet  was  congratulating  himself  upon 
the  truth  of  his  principles  and  the  success  of  his  plans,  matters  were 
about  to  take  pkce  that  were  soon  to  subject  tnem  to  a  still  more 
efficient  test  than  the  accommodating  but  deceptive  spirit  of  his  own 
scepticism.  Lord  Cullamore's  mind  was  gradually  sinking  under 
some  secret  sorrow  or  calamity,  which  he  refused  to  disclose  even 
to  his  son  or  Lady  Emily.  M'Bride's  visit  had  produced  a  most 
melancholy  effect  upon  him ;  indeed,  so  deeply  was  ne  weighed  down 
by  it,  that  he  was  almost  incapable  of  seeing  any  one  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  daughter,  whom  he  caressed  and  wept  over  as  one  would 
over  some  beloved  being  whom  death  was  about  to  snatch  from  the 
heart  and  eyes  for  ever. 

Sir  Thomas  Gouday,  since  the  discovery  of  his  son,  called  every 
day  for  a  week,  but  the  reply  vras — **  His  lordship  is  unable  to  see 
any  one." 

One  evening,  about  that  time,  Ginty  Cooper  had  been  to  see  her 
brother,  Tom  Corbet,  at  the  baronet's,  and  was  on  her  way  home, 
when  she  accidentally  spied  M'Bride  in  conversation  with  Norton, 
at  Lord  Cullamore's  hall  door,  which,  on  her  way  to  Sir  Thomas's, 
she  necessarily  passed.  It  was  iust  about  dusk,  or,  as  they  call  it  in 
the  country,  between  the  two  lights,  and  as  the  darkness  was  every 
moment  deepening,  she  resolved  to  watch  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  M*Bride  home  to  his  lodgings.  They,  in  the  mean  time, 
proceeded  to  a  public-house  in  the  vicinity,  into  which  both  entered, 
and  having  ensconced  themselves  in  a  littie  back  closet  off  the  com- 
mon taproom,  took  their  seats  at  a  small  round  table,  Norton  having 
previously  ordered  in  some  punch.  Ginty  felt  rather  disappointed  at 
this  caution,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  red-&ced  girl,  with  a  blouzy 
head  of  hair  strong  as  wire,  and  crisped  into  small  obstinate  undu- 
lations of  surface  which  neithercomb  nor  coaxing  could  smooth 
away,  soon  followed  them  \^tlljlbe  punch  and  a  candle.  By  the 
light  of  the  latter,  Ginty  percetved  that  there  was  nothing  between 
them  but  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  through  the  slits  of  which  she 
could,  by  applving  her  eye  or  ear,  as  the  case  might  be,  both  see  and 
hear  them.  Ihe  taproom  at  the  time  was  empty,  and  Ginty,  lest  her 
voice  might  be  heard,  went  to  the  bar,  from  whence  she  herself 
brought  in  a  glass  of  porter,  and  having  taken  her  seat  close  to  the 
partition,  overheard  the  following  conversation : 

"  In  half  an  hour  he's  to  see  you,  then  ?  "  said  Norton,  repeating 
the  words  with  a  &ce  of  inquiry. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  half  an  hour.'* 

"  Well,  now,"  he  c<mtinued,  « I  assure  you  I'm  neither  curious  nor 
inquisitive ;  yet,  unless  it  be  a  very  profound  secret  indeed,  I  give  my 
honor  I  should  wish  to  hear  it" 

'*  There's  others  in  your  family  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  as  well  as 
you,"  replied  M'Bride. 

''The  earl  has  seen  you  once  or  twice  before  on  the  subject,  I 
thmk?" 

«  He  has,  ar  P  " 

«  And  this  is  the  third  time,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  It  toUl  be  the  third  time,  at  all  events." 

" Come,  man,"  said  Norton,  "take  your  punch ;  put  yourself  in 
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irits  ht  the  interview.  It  reqiiires  a  man  to  pluck  up  to  be  able  tg 
eak  to  a  nobleman." 

**  I  have  spoken  to  as  good  as  ever  he  was ;  not  that  I  say  any- 
ing  to  his  lord^p*s  disparagement,'^  replied  M'&ride ;  *'but  111 
Le  the  punch  for  a  better  reason — because  I  have  a  fellovr  feeling 
r  it  And  yet  it  was  my  destruction,  too ;  however,  it  can't  be 
Iped.  YeSyfiButh,  it  made  me  an  ungrateful  scoundrel;  but,  no 
fttter! — sir,  here's  your  health!  I  must  only,  as  they  say,  make 
e  best  of  a  bad  bargain — must  bring  my  cattle  to  uie  best 
arket" 

"Ay,"  said  Norton,  drilv  and  significantly 5  "and  so  you  think 
e  old  earl,  the  respectable  old  nobleman,  is  your  best  chapman  ? 
ml  right?" 

"  I  may  go  that  &r,  any  way,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  a  knovring 
in ;  "  but  I  don't  lave  you  much  tne  wiser." 
"No,  faith,  you  don't,"  replied  Norton,  grinning  in  his  turn. 
However,  listen  to  me.  Do  you  not  think,  now,  that  if  you  placed 
nxc  case  in  the  hands  of  some  one  that  stands  well  with  his  lord- 
ip,  and  who  could  use  his  influence  in  your  behalf,  you  might  have 
stler  success  ?  " 

"  I'm  the  best  judge  of  that  myself,"  replied  M*Bride.  "  As  it  is, 
have,  or  can  have,  two  strings  to  my  bow.  I  have  only  to  go  to  a 
rtain  person,  and  say  I'm  sorrj'  for  what  I've  done,  and  I've  no 
)ubt  but  I'd  come  weu  oft" 

"  Well,  and  why  don't  you  ?  If  I  were  in  your  case,  I'd  consider 
yself  first,  though." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other,  as  if  undecided.  "  I  think, 
kher  all,  I'm  in  better  hands.  Unless  Lord  Cullamore  is  doting, 
m  smre  of  that  fact.  I  don't  intend  to  remain  in  this  counthry.  I'll 
)  back  to  France  or  to  America  j  I  can't  yet  say  which." 
"  Take  your  punch  in  the  mean  time ;  take  off  your  liquor,  I  say, 
id  it'll  clear  your  head.  Come,  off  with  it  I  don't  know  why, 
it  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  Your  face  is  an  honest  one,  and 
I  knew  what  your  business  with  his  lordship  is,  I'd  give  you  a 
L" 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  Fm  afeared 
•  take  much  till  after  I  see  him.  I  must  have  all  my  wits  about 
e,  and  keep  myself  steady." 

"  Do  put  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you.     Tell  me  what  your  busi- 
jss  is,  and,  by  the  honor  of  my  name,  I'll  assist  you." 
"At  present,"  replied  M*Bride,  "I  can't;  but  if  I  could  meet 
>u  after  I  see  his  lordship,  I  don't  say  but  we  might  talk  more 
)out  it" 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Norton ;  "  you  won't  regret  it    In  the  course 
'  a  short  time  I  shall  have  the  complete  management  of  the  whole 
iillamore  property ;  and  who  can  say  that,  if  you  put  confidence  m' 
e  now,  I  may  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  employ  you  beneficially 
r  yourself?  " 

"  Come  then,  sir,"  replied  M^Bride,  "  let  me  have  another  tumbler, 
1  the  head  of  it    I  think  one  more  will  do  me  no  harm ;  as  you 
y»  ar,  it'll  clear  my  head." 
This  was  accordingly  produced,  and  M'Bride  began  to  become. 
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if  not  more  communicatiye,  at  least  more  loquadous,  and  seemed  de- 
posed to  place  confidence  in  Norton,  to  whom,  however,  he  communi- 
cated nothing  of  substantial  importance. 

**  I  think,''  said  the  latter,  *'  if  I  don't  mistake,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  some  ef  your  relations." 

"  That  may  easily  be,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  it  has  struck  me 
two  or  three  times  that  I  have  seen  your  face  before,  but  I  can't  tell 
where." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Norton ;  «  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  we  must 
get  better  acquainted.     Are  you  in  any  emplojment  at  present  ?  " 

"  I'm  doing  nothing,"  said  the  other ;  "  and  the  few  pounds  I  had 
are  now  gone  to  a  few  shillings ;  so  that  by  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
I'll  be  forced  to  give  my  teeth  a  holiday." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  replied  Norton,  "  tJbat's  too  bad.  Here's  a  pound 
note  for  you,  at  all  events.  Not  a  word  now ;  if  we  can  understand 
each  other  you  sha'n't  want ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do.  After 
leaving  hisjordship  you  must  come  to  my  room,  where  you  can  have 
punch  to  the  eyes,  and  there  will  be  no  interruption  to  our  chat  You 
can  then  tell  me  anything  you  like ;  but  it  must  come  willingly,  fbr 
I'd  erom  to  force  a  secret  from  any  man — ^that  is,  if  it  is  a  secret  Do 
you  agree  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  agree  to  it,  and  many  thanks,  worthy  sir,"  replied  M^Bride,  put- 
ting the  pound  note  in  his  pocket ;  after  which  they  chatted  upon  in- 
different matters  until  the  period  for  his  interview  with  Lord  CuDamore 
had  arrived. 

Ginty,  who  had  not  lost  a  syllable  of  this  dialogue,  to  whom,  as  the 
reader  perhaps  may  suspect,  it  was  no  novelty,  followed  them  at  a  safe 
distance,  until  she  saw  tnem  enter  the  house.  The  interest,  however, 
which  she  felt  in  M'Bride's  movements,  prevented  her  from  going 
home,  or  allowing  him  to  slip  through  her  fingers  without  accomplish- 
ing a  project  that  she  had  for  some  time  before  meditated,  but  had 
hitherto  found  no  opportunity  to  execute. 

Lord  Cullamore,  on  M*Bride's  entrance,  was  in  much  the  same 
state  which  we  have  already  described,  except  that  in  bodily  appear- 
ance he  was  somewhat  more  emaciatp<i  and  feeble.  There  was, 
however,  visible  in  his  features  a  tone  of  solemn  feeling,  elevated 
but  sorrowftil,  that  seemed  to  bespeak  a  heart  at  once  resigned  and 
suffering,  and  disposed  to  receive  the  dispensations  of  life  as  a  man 
would  whose  philosophy  was  softej^ed  by  a  Christian  spirit.    In  the 

general  plan  of  life  he  clearly  recognized  the  wisdom  which,  for 
le  example  and  the  benefit  of  aU,  runs  with  singular  beauty 
through  the  infinite  combinations  of  human  action,  verifying  the  very 
theory  which  the  baronet  saw  dimly,  but  doubted;  we  mean  that 
harmonious  adaptation  of  moral  justice  to  those  actions  by  which  the 
original  principles  that  diffuse  happiness  through  social  life  are  dis- 
regarded and  violated.  The  very  order  that  characteiizes  all  cre- 
ation, taught  him  that  we  are  not  here  without  a  purpose,  and  when 
human  nature  failed  to  satisfy  him  upon  the  mystery  of  life,  he  went 
to  revelation,  and  found  the  problem  solved.  The  consequence  was, 
that  whilst  he  felt  as  a  man,  he  endured  as  a  Christian — aware  that 
this  life  is,  for  purposes  which  we  cannot  question,  chequered  with 
evils  that  teach  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  another,  and  make  us,  in 
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the  mean  time,  docile  and  sabmisnve  to  the  ^rill  of  him  who  called  as 
into  being. 

His  lordship  had  been  reading  the  Bible  as  M*Bride  entered,  and 
after  having  closed  it,  and  placed  his  spectacles  between  the  leaves  as 
a  mark,  he  motioned  the  man  to  come  forward. 

"Well,"  aaid  he,  "have  you  brought  those  documents  vnth 
you?" 

"  I  have,  mv  lord." 

"  Pray,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  see  them." 

M'Bnde  hesitated ;  bemg  a  knave  himself,  he  naturally  suspected 
every  other  man  of  trick  and  dishonesty ;  and  yet,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  mild  but  dignified  countenance  of  the  old  man,  made  reverend 
by  age  and  suffering,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  give  any  intimation 
of  the  base  suspicions  he  entertained. 

"Place  the  papers  before  me,  sir,"  said  his  lordship,  somewhat 
sharply.  "  What  opinion  can  I  form  of  their  value  without  having 
first  inspected  and  examined  them  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  spectacles  firom  out  the  Bible,  and  settled 
them  on  his  &ce. 

"  I  know,  my  lord,"  replied  M*Bride,  taking  them  out  o(  a  pocket- 
book  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear,  "  that  I  am  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  an  honorable  man." 

His  lordship  took  them  without  seeming  to  have  heard  his  obser- 
vation ;  and  as  he  held  them  up,  M'Bride  could  perceive  that  a  pain- 
ful change  came  over  him.  He  became  ghastly  pale,  and  his  hands 
trembled  so  violently,  that  he  was  unable  to  read  their  contents  until 
he  placed  them  flat  upon  the  table  before  him.  At  length,  after 
havmg  read  and  examined  them  closely,  and  evidently  so  as  to  satisfy 
himself  of  their  authenticity,  he  turned  round  to  M'Bride,  and  said — 
"  Is  any  person  aware  that  you  are  in  possession  of  these  documents?  " 

"  Aha,"  thought  the  fellow,  "  there's  an  old  knave  for  you.  He 
would  give  a  round  sum  that  they  were  in  ashes,  TW  engage ;  but  Til 
make  mm  shell  out  for  all  that. — ^I  don't  think  there  is,  my  lord,  un- 
less the  gentleman; — your  lordship  knows  who  I  mean — that  I  took 
them  from." 

"  Did  you  take  them  deliberately  fi'om  him  ?  " 

The  man  stood  uncertain  for  a  moment,  and  thought  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  make  a  merit  of  the  afiair,  by  afiecting  a 
strong  disposition  to  serve  his  lordship. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  was  in  his  confidence,  and  as  I  heard  how 
matters  stood,  I  thought  it  a  pity  that  your  lordship  should  be  an- 
noyed at  your  time  of  life,  and  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  place  them 
in  your  lordship's  hands." 

*^  These  are  genuine  documents,"  observed  his  lordship,  looking  at 
theih  again.  "  I  remember  the  handwriting  distinctly,  and  have  in 
my  possession  some  letters  written  by  the  same  individual.  Was  your 
master  a  kind  one  ?  " 

"  Both  kind  and  generous,  my  lord ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  he'd  forgive  me  everything,  and  advance  a  large  sum  besides,  in 
order  to  get  these  two  little  papers  back.  Your  lordship  knows  he 
can  do  nothing  against  you  without  them  j  and  I  hope  you'll  consider 
that,  my  lord." 
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"Did  he  voluntarily,  that  is,  willingly,  and  of  his  own  accord, 
admit  you  to  his  confidence  ?  and,  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  ?  " 

**  Why,  my  lord,  my  wife  and  I  were  servants  to  his  father  for 
years,  and  he,  when  a  slip  of  a  boy,  was  very  fond  of  me.  When  he 
came  over  here,  my  lord,  it  was  rather  against  his  will,  and  not  at 
all  for  his  own  sake.  So  as  he  knew  that  he'd  require  some  one  in 
this  country  that  could  act  prudently  for  him,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  me  with  him,  especially  as  my  wife  and  myself  were  both 
anxious  to  come  back  to  our  own  country.  *  I  must  trust  some  one, 
M*Bride,'  said  he,  *  and  I  will  trust  you  j '  and  then  he  tould  me  the 
raison  of  his  journey  here." 

"  Well,**  replied  nis  lordship,  "  proceed ;  have  you  anything  more 
to  add  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,  but  what  Fve  tould  you.  I  thought  it  a  pitiful 
case  to  see  a  nobleman  at  your  time  of  Itfe  afflicted  by  the  steps  he 
was  about  to  take,  and  I  Ixrought  these  papers  accordmgly  to  your 
lordship.     I  hope  you'll  not  forget  that,  my  lord." 

"  What  value  do  you  place  on  these  two  documents  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  think  a  thousand  pounds,  my  lord." 

**  Well,  sir,  your  estimate  is  a  very  low  one — ^ten  thousand  would 
come  somewhat  nearer  the  thing." 

**  My  lord,  I  can  only  say,"  said  M*Bride,  "  that  Fm  willin'  to  take 
a  thousand ;  but,  if  your  lordship,  knowin*  the  value  of  the  papers 
as  you  do,  chooses  to  add  anything  more,  111  be  very  happy  to  ac- 
cept it." 

"I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,  sir,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  which  I  do  with  great  pain,  as  I  do  assure  you  that  this  is  as  pain- 
ful a  dialogue  as  I  ever  held  in  my  life.  Do  you  think  now,  that 
provided  you  had  not  taken — that  is,  stolen — ^these  papers  from  your 
master,  he  would,  upon  the  success  of  the  steps  he  is  taking,  nave 
given  you  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated,  as  if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  man's 
object  in  putting  the  question.  "  Why — hem — no ;  I  don't  think  I 
could  expect  that,  my  lord  j  but  a  handsome  present,  I  d^re  say,  I 
might  come  in  for." 

Lord  CuUamore  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and  after  looking  at 
the  treacherous  villain  with  a  calm  feeling  of  scorn  and  indignation, 
to  which  his  illness  imparted  a  solemn  and  lofty  severity,  that  made 
M'Bride  feel  as  if  he  wished  to  sink  through  the  floor — "  Go,"  said 
he,  looking  at  him  with  an  eye  that  was  kindled  into  something  of  its 
former  fire.  "  Begone,  sir ;  take  away  your  papers ;  I  will  not — ^I 
cannot  enter  into  any  compact  with  an  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
villain  like  you.  These  papers  have  come  into  your  hands  by  rob- 
bery or  theft — that  is  sufficient ;  there  they  are,  sir — take  them  away. 
I  shall  defend  myself  and  my  rights  upon  principles  of  justice,  but 
never  shall  stoop  to  support  them  by  dishonor." 

On  concluding,  he  flung  them  across  the  table  with  a  degree  of 
energy  that  surprised  M'Bride,  whilst  his  color,  hitherto  so  pale, 
was  heightened  by  a  flash  of  that  high  feeling  and  untarnished  in- 
tegrity which  are  seldom  so  beautifully  impressive  as  when  exhib- 
ited in  the  honorable  indignation  of  old  age.  It  might  have  been 
compared  to  that  pale  but  angry  red  of  the  winter  sky  which 
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flashes  so  transiently  over  the  snow-clad  earth,  when  the  sun,  after 
the  fatigues  of  his  short  but  chilly  journey,  is  about  to  sink  firom 
our  sight  at  the  close  of  day. 

M*  Bride  slunk  out  of  the  room  crestfallen,  disappointed,  and 
abashed ;  but  on  reaching  the  outside  of  the  door  he  found  Norton 
awaiting  him.  This  worthy  gentleman,  after  beckoning  to  him  to 
follow,  having  been  striving,  with  his  whole  soul  centered  in  the 
key-hole,  to  hear  the  piurport  of  their  conference,  now  proceeded  to 
his  own  room,  accompanied  by  M'Bride,  where  we  shall  leave  them 
without  interruption  to  their  conversation  and  enjoyment,  and  return 
once  more  to  Gmty  Cooper. 

Until  the  hour  of  half-past  twelve  that  night  Ginty  most  reli- 
giously kept  her  watch  convenient  to  the  door.  Just  then  it  opened 
very  quiet^,  and  a  man  staggered  down  the  hall  steps,  and  bent  his 
course  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  city  suburbs.  A  female 
might  be  observed  to  follow  him  at  a  distance,  and  ever  as  he  began 
to  mutter  his  dnmken  meditations  to  himself,  she  approached  mm 
more  closely  behind,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  lose  nothing  of  what 
he  said. 

"  An  ould  fool,"  he  hiccupped,  "  to  throw  them  back  to  me — ^hic — 
an*  the  other  a  kna-a-ve  to  want  to— to  look  at  them ;  but  I  was 
up — up ;  if  the  young-oung  1-lor-ord  will  buy  them,  he  mu-must-ust 
pay  for  them,  for  I  nav-ave  them  safe.  Hang  it,  my  head's  tum- 
tum-tumin*  about  like  the " 

At  this  portion  of  his  reflections  he  turned  into  a  low  dark  line  of 
cabins,  some  inhabited,  and  others  ruined  and  waste,  followed  by 
the  female  in  question;  and  if  the  reader  cannot  ascertain  her 
object  in  dogging  him,  he  must  expect  no  assistance  in  guessing  it 
from  us. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

LUCY'S  VAIN  BUT  AFFECTING  EXPOSTULATION  WITH    HER  FATHER — 
HER  TERRIBLE  DENUNCIATION  OF  AMBROSE  GRAY. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast.  Lord  Dunroe  found  Norton  and 
M*Bride  in  the  stable  yard,  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place. 

"  Norton,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  can't  understand  what  they  mean 
by  the  postponement  of  this  trial  about  the  mare.  I  fear  they  will 
beat  us,  and  in  that  case  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  compromise  it. 
You  know  that  that  attorney  fellow  Bimey  is  engaged  against  us, 
and  by  all  accounts  he  has  his  wits  about  him." 

"  Yes,  my  lord  j  but  Bimey  is  leaiing  home,  going  to  France, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  it  postponed  until  the  next  term. 
My  lord,  this  is  the  man,  M'Bride,  that  1  told  you  of  this  morning. 
M'Bride,  have  you  brought  those  documents  with  you  ?  I  wish  to 
show  them  to  his  lordship,  who,  I  think,  you  will  find  a  more  liberal 
pm-chaser  than  his  father." 

"  What's  that  you  said,  su-,"  asked  M*Bride,  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  interest,  "  about  Mr.  Buney  going  to  France  ?  " 
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**  This  is  no  place  to  talk  about  these  matters,"  said  his  lordslHp ; 
"  bring  the  man  up  to  your  own  room,  Norton,  and  I  will  join  you 
there.  The  thing,  however,  is  a  mere  force,  and  my  father  a  fool, 
or  he  would  not  give  himself  any  concern  about  it  Bring  him  to 
your  room,  where  I  will  join  you  presently.  But,  observe  me, 
Norton,  none  of  these  tricks  upon  me  m  future.  You  said  you  got 
only  twenty-five  for  the  mare,  and  now  it  appears  you  got  exactly 
double  the  sum.  Now,  upon  my  honor,  I  won't  stand  any  more  oi 
this." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Norton,  laughing,  "  don't  you  see  how 
badly  you  reason  ?  I  got  fifty  for  the  mare ;  of  this  I  gave  your 
lordship  twenty-five — the  balance  I  kept  myself.  Of  course,  then, 
you  can  fairly  say,  or  swear,  if  you  like,  that  she  brought  you  in 
nothing  but  the  fair  value.  In  fact,  I  kept  you  completely  out  of 
the  transaction ;  but,  after  all,  I  only  paid  myself  for  the  twenty-five 
I  won  of  you." 

Dunroe  was  by  no  means  in  anything  like  good  humor  this  morn- 
ing. The  hints  which  Norton  had  commimicated  to  him  at  break- 
fiist,  respecting  the  subject  of  M'Bride's  private  interviews  with  his 
father,  had  filled  him  with  more  alarm  than  he  wished  to  acknowl- 
edge. Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  any  serious  apprehensions, 
for,  unhappily  for  himself,  he  was  one  of  those  easy  and  imreflecting 
men  who  seldom  look  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  can  never  be 
brought  to  a  reasonable  consideration  of  their  own  interests,  until, 
perhaps,  it  is  too  late  to  secure  them. 

All  we  can  communicate  to  the  reader  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference between  these  three  redoubtable  individuals  is  simply  its 
residts.  On  that  evening  Norton  and  M'Bride  started  for  France, 
with  what  object  will  be  seen  hereafter,  Bimey  having  followed  on 
the  same  route  the  morning  but  one  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  documents  in  question. 

^  Dunroe  now  more  than  ever  felt  the  necessity  of  ur^g  his  mar- 
riage with  Lucy.    He  knew  his  fether's  honorable  spirit  too  well  to 
beheve  that  he  would  for  one  moment  }aeld  his  consent  to  it  imder  the 
circumstances  which  were  now  pending.    With  the  full  knowledge 
of  these  circumstances  he  was  not  acquainted.     M'Bride  had  some- 
what overstated  the  share  of  confidence  to  which  in  this  matter  he 
had  been  admitted  by  his  master.     His  information,  therefore,  on 
the  subject,  was  not  so  accurate  as  he  wished,  although,  from  motives 
of  dishonesty  and  a  desire  to  sell  his  documents  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, he  made  the  most  of  the  knowledge   he  possessed.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  Dunroe  determined,  as  we  said,  to  bring  about  the  nuptials 
without  delay,  and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay 
himself,  who  also  had  his  own  motives  for  hastening  them.     In  fact, 
here  were  two  men,  each  deliberately  attempting  to  impose  upon  the 
other,  and  neither  possessed  of  one  spark  of  honor  or  truth,  although 
the  transaction  between  them  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  impor- 
tance that  can  occur  in  the  great  business  of  life.     The  world,  how- 
ever, is  filled  with  similar  cnaracters ;  and  not  all  the  misery  and 
calamity  that  ensue  from  such  fraudulent  and  dishonest  practices 
will,  we  fear,  ever  prevent  the  selfish  and  ambitious  from  pursuing 
the  same  courses. 
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**  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Dtmroe,  in  a  conversation  with  the  baronet 
held  on  the  very  day  after  Norton  and  M'Bride  had  set  out  on  their 
secret  expedition,  **this  marriage  is  unnecessarily^  delayed.  I  am 
anxious  that  it  should  take  place  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can." 

"  But,"  replied  the  baronet,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  your 
father  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  illness." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  replied  his  lordship.  "You  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  is.  In  fact,  I  fear  he  is  very  nearly  non  compos 
as  it  is.  He  has  got  so  confoundedly  crotchetty  of  late,  that  I 
i^ould  not  feel  surprised  if,  under  some  whim  or  other,  he  set  his 
fiice  against  it  altogether.  In  fact,  it  is  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
less, to  consult  him  at  all  about  it.  I  move,  therefore,  that  we  go  on 
without  him." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  returned  the  other ;  "  and  I  have  not  the 
sliffhtest  objection :  name  the  day.  The  contract  is  drawn  up,  and 
only  requires  to  be  simied." 

"I  should  say,  on  Monday  next,"  replied  his  lordship;  "but  I  fear 
we  will  have  objections  and  protestations  from  Miss  Gourlay ;  and  if 
so,  how  are  we  to  manage? " 

"  Leave  the  management  of  Miss  Gourlay  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied 
her  father.  "I  have  managed  her  before,  and  shall  manage  her 
now." 

His  lordship  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Lucy  was  immediately  sent 
for,  and  as  usual  found  her  father  in  the  librar}\ 

"Lucy,"  said  he,' with  as  much  blandness  of  manner  as  he  could 
assume,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say  that  you  are  called  upon  to 
make  your  &ther  happy  at  last." 

"  And  myself  wretcned  forever,  papa." 

"But  your  word,  Lucy — your  promise — ^your  honor:  remember 
that  promise  so  solemnly  given  j  remember,  too,  your  duty  of  obe- 
dience as  a  daughter." 

"  Alas !  I  remember  everything,  papa  j  too  keenly,  too  bitterly  do 
I  remember  all." 

"  You  will  be  prepared  to  marry  Dunroe  on  Monday  next  The 
affair  will  be  comparatively  private.  That  is  to  say,  we  will  ask 
nobody — ^no  dijedni — no  nonsense.  The  fewer  the  better  at  these 
matters.  Would  you  wish  to  see  your  brother — ^hem — I  mean  Mr. 
Gray  ?  " 

Lucy  had  been  standing  while  he  spoke ;  but  she  now  staggered 
-over  to  a  seat,  on  which  she  fell  rather  than  sat  Her  large  lucid 
eyes  lost  their  lustre ;  her  frame  quivered  j  her  fiice  became  of  an 
ashy  paleness ;  but  still  those  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  father. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  at  length,  m  a  low  voice  that  breathed  of  horror, 
"  do  not  kill  me." 

**Kill  you,  foolish  girl!  Now  really,  Lucy,  this  is  extremely 
ridiculous  and  vexatious  too.  Is  not  my  daughter  a  woman  of 
honor  ? " 

"Papa,"  she  said,  solemnly,  going  down  upon  her  two  knees,  and 
joining  her  lovely  and  snowy  nands  together,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
most  earnest  and  heart-rending  supplication ;  "  papa,  hear  me.  You 
have  said  that  I  saved  your  life  j  be  now  as  generous  as  I  was — save 
mine," 
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" Lucy**  he  replied,  ^ this  looks  like  want  of  mindide.  Ton 
would  yiolate  your  promise.  I  should  not  wish  Dunroe  to  hear 
this,  or  to  know  it.  He  might  begin  to  reason  upon  it,  and  to  say 
that  the  woman  who  could  deUberately  break  a  solemn  promise 
might  not  hesitate  at  the  marriage  vow.  I  do  not  apply  this 
reasoning  to  you,  but  he  or  others  might.  Of  course,  I  expect  that, 
as  a  woman  of  honor,  you  will  keep  your  word  with  me,  and 
marry  Dunroe  on  Monday.  You  will  haTe  no  trouble— everything 
shall  be  managed  by  them ;  a  brilliant  troussectu  can  be  provided  as 
well  afterwards  as  before." 

Lucy  rose  up ;  and  as  she  did,  the  blood,  whidi  seemed  to  hare 

greviously  gathered  to  her  heart,  now  returned  to  her  cheek,  and 
egan  to  mantle  upon  it,  whilst  her  figure,  before  submissiTe  and 
imploring,  dilated  to  its  fiill  size. 

**  Father,"  said  she,  **  since  you  will  not  bear  the  voioe  of  suppli- 
cation, hear  that  of  reason  and  truth.  Do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  no, 
not  for  a  moment,  that  if  I  am  urged — driven — to  this  marriage, 
hateful  and  utterly  detestable  to  me  as  it  is,  I  shall  hesitate  to 
marry  this  man.  I  say  this,  however,  because  I  teU  you  that  I  am 
about  to  appeal  to  your  interest  in  my  true  happiness  for  the  last 
time.  Is  it,  then,  kind ;  is  it  fiitherly  in  you,  sir,  to  exact  from  me 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  unoer  circumstances  that  ought  to 
touch  your  heart  into  a  generous  perception  oi  the  sacrifice  which 
in  giving  it  I  made  for  your  sake  alcme  ?  You  were  ill,  and  labor- 
ing under  the  apprehension  of  sudden  death,  principally,  you  said, 
in  consequence  of  my  refusal  to  become  the  wife  of  thiat  man.  I  saw 
this ;  and  although  the  effort  was  infinitely  worse  than  death  to  me 
I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  yielding  up  what  is  at  any  time 
dearer  to  me  than  life — ^my  happiness — t^t  you  mig^t  be  spared. 
Alas,  my  dear  father,  if  you  knew  how  painml  it  is  to  me  to  be 
forced  to  plead  all  this  in  my  own  defence,  you  would,  you  must,  pity 
me.  A  generous  heart,  almost  under  any  circumstances,  scorns  to 
plead  its  own  acts,  especially  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
But  I,  alas,  am  forced  to  it ;  am  forced  to  do  that  which  I  would 
otherwise  scorn  and  blush  to  do." 

**  Lucy,"  replied  her  &ther,  who  felt  in  his  ambitious  and  t}Tanni- 
cal  soul  the  full  foree,  not  only  of  what  she  said,  but  of  the  fraud  he 
had  practised  on  her,  but  wmch  she  never  suspected : — "  Lucy,  my 
child,  you  will  drive  me  mad.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  but  at  the 
same  time  my  heart  is  so  completely  fixed  upon  this  marriage,  that 
if  it  be  not  brought  about  I  feel  I  shall  go  insane.  The  value  of  life 
would  be  lost  to  me,  and  most  probably  I  shall  die  the  dishonorable 
death  of  a  suicide." 

"  And  have  you  no  fear  for  me,  my  father — no  apprehension  that 
I  may  escape  from  this  my  wretched  destiny  to  the  peace  of  the 
grave  ?  But  you  need  not  Thank  God,  I  trust  and  feel  that  my 
regard  for  His  precepts,  and  my  perceptions  of  His  pro\iJ.?nce,  are 
too  clear  and  too  firm  ever  to  suffer  me  to  fly  like  a  cowart!  from 
the  post  ill  life  which  He  has  assigned  me.  But  why,  dear  father, 
should  you  make  me  the  miserable  victim  of  your  ambition  ? — ^I  am 
not  ambitious." 

"  I  know  you  are  not :  1  never  could  get  mi  Vwowst^Jit^^  «ss^^<2!ft. 
instilled  into  you." 
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''I  am  not  mean,  howerer — nay,  I  trust  that  I  possess  all  that 
honest  and  honorable  pride  which  would  prevent  me  from  doing  an 
unworthy  act,  or  one  unbecoming  either  my  sex  or  my  position." 

"  You  would  not  break  your  word,  for  instance,  nor  render  your 
father  wretched,  insane,  maa,  or,  perhaps,  cause  his  dreadftil  malady 
to  return.  No^-no — ^but  yet  fine  talkmg  is  a  fine  thing.  Madam, 
cease  to  plead  your  virtues  to  me,  unless  you  prove  that  you  possess 
them  by  Keeping  your  honorable  engagement  made  to  Lord  Dunroe, 
through  the  sacred  medium  of  your  own  father.  Whatever  you  may 
do,  don't  attempt  to  involve  me  in  your  disgrace." 

*<  I  am  exhausted,"  she  said,  ^  and  cannot  speak  any  longer ;  but 
I  will  not  despair  of  you,  iaiher.  No,  my  dear  papa,"  Sie  said, 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  laying  her  head  upon  his  bosom, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  ''I  will  not  think  that  you  coidd  sacr^ce 

rour  daughter.  You  will  relent  for  Lucv  as  Lucy  did  for  you — ^but 
feel  weak.  You  know,  papa,  how  this  rever  on  my  spirits  nas  worn 
me  down ;  and,  after  all,  tne  day  might  come — and  come  with  bitter- 
ness and  remorse  to  your  heart — ^when  you  may  be  forced  to  feel  that 
although  you  made  yoiur  Lucy  a  countess  she  did  not  remain  a 
countess  long." 

"  What  do  you  mean  now  ?  ** 

"  Don't  you  see,  papa,  that  my  heart  is  breaking  fast  ?  If  you 
will  not  hear  my  words-— if  they  cannot  successfully  plead  for  me 
— let  my  declining  health — let  m^  pale  and  wasted  cheek — let  my 
Want  of  spirits,  my  want  of  appetite— and,  above  aU,  let  that  which 
you  cannot  see  nor  feel — ^the  sickness  of  my  unhappy  heart — ^plead 
for  me.  Permit  me  to  go,  dear  papa;  ana  will  you  allow  me  to 
lean  upon  ^ou  to  my  own  room  ? — ^for,  alas !  I  am  not,  after  this 
painful  excitement,  able  to  go  there  by  myself.  Thank  you,  papa, 
thank  you." 

He  was  thus  compelled  to  give  her  his  arm,  and,  in  doing  so,  was 
surprised  to  feel  the  extraordinary  tremor  by  which  her  firame  was 
shaken.  On  reaching  her  room,  she  turned  round,  and  laying  her 
head,  with  an  affectionate  and  supplicating  confidence,  once  more 
upon  his  breast,  she  whispered  with  streaming  eyes — "  Alas !  my  dear 
papa,  you  forget,  in  urging  me  to  marry  this  hateful  profligate,  that 
my  heart,  my  affections,  my  love — ^in  the  fullest,  and  purest,  and  most 
disinterested  sense — ^are  irrevocably  fixed  upon  another ;  and  Dunroe, 
all  mean  and  unmanly  as  he  is,  knows  this." 

"  He  knows  that — there,  sit  down — ^why  do  you  tremble  so  ? — ^Yes, 
but  he  knows  that  what  you  consider  an  attachment  is  a  mere  girlish 
fancy,  a  whimsical  predilection  that  your  own  good  sense  will  show 
you  the  folly  of  at  a  future  time." 

**  Kecollect,  papa,  that  he  has  been  extravagant,  and  is  said  to  be 
embarrassed  j  the  truth  is,  silt  that  the  man  values  not  your  daugfat- 
ter,  but  the  property  to  which  he  thinks  he  will  become  entitled,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  welcome  to  his  necessities.  I 
feel  that  I  speak  truth,  and  as  a  test  of  his  selfishness,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  acquaint  him  with  the  reappearance  of  my  brother — 
your  son  and  heir — and  you  will  be  no  fiirther  trouoled  by  his 
importunities." 

"  Troubled  by  his  importunity !    Why,  girl,  it's  I  that  am  troubled 
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"with  apprehension  lest  he  might  discover  the  existence  of  your  brother, 
and  draw  offi" 

One  broad  gaze  of  wonder  and  dismay  she  turned  upon  him,  and 
her  face  became  crimsoned  with  shame.  She  then  covered  it  with 
her  open  hands,  and,  turning  round,  placed  her  head  upon  the  end 
of  the  sofa,  and  moaned  with  a  deep  and  bursting  anguish,  on 
hearing  this  acknowledgment  of  deliberate  baseness  from  his  own 
lips. 

The  baronet  understood  her  feelings,  and  regretted  the  words  he 
had  uttered,  but  he  resolved  to  bear  the  matter  out 

"Don't  be  surprised,  Lucy,"  he  added,  "nor  alarmed  at  these 
sentiments;  for  I  tell  you,  that  rather  than  be  defeated  in  the 
object  I  propose  for  your  elevation  in  life,  I  would  trample  a  thou- 
sand times  upon  all  the  moral  obli^dons  that  ever  bound  man.  Put 
it  down  to  what  you  like — insamty — monomania,  if  you  will — ^but 
so  it  is  with  me  :  I  shall  work  my  purpose  out,  or  either  of  us  shall 
die  for  it ;  and  from  this  you  may  perceive  how  likely  your  resistance 
and  obduracy  are  to  become  available  against  the  determination  of 
such  a  man  as  I  am.  Compose  yourself,  girl,  and  don't  be  a  fooL 
The  only  way  to  get  properly  through  life  is  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  its  necessities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  and  foil  the  world,  if  we  can,  at  its  own  weapons. 
Give  up  your  fine  sentiment,  I  desire  you,  and  go  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  receive  your  brother ;  he  will  be  here  very  soon.  I  am 
going  to  the  assizes,  and  shall  not  return  till  about  four  o  clock.  Come, 
come,  all  will  end  better  than  you  imagme." 

The  mention  of  her  brother  was  anything  but  a  comfort  to  Lucy. 
Her  father  at  first  entertained  apprehensions,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  this  promising  youth  might  support  his  sister  in  her  aversion 
against  the  marriage.  Two  or  three  conversations  on  the  subject  soon 
undeceived  him,  however,  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  his  character ; 
and  Lucy  herself  now  dreaded  him,  on  this  subject,  almost  as  much 
as  she  did  her  father. 

With  respect  to  this  same  brother,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to 
say,  that  Lucy's  feelings  had  undergone  a  very  considerable  change. 
On  hearing  that  he  not  only  was  in  existence,  but  that  she  would 
soon  actually  behold  him,  her  impassioned  imagination  painted  him 
as  she  wishea  and  hoped  he  might  prove  to  be — ^that  is,  in  the  first 
place — ^tall,  elegant,  handsome,  and  with  a  strong  Hkeness  to  the 
mother  whom  he  had  been  said  so  much  to  resemble ;  and,  in  the 
next — oh,  how  her  trembHng  heart  yearned  to  find  him  affectionate, 
tender,  ^nerous,  and  full  of  all  those  noble  and  manly  virtues  on 
which  might  rest  a  delightful  sympathy,  a  pure  and  generous  afieo- 
tion,  and  a  tender  and  trusting  confidence  between  them.  On  cast- 
ing her  eyes  ^upon  him  for  the  first  time,  however,  she  felt  at  the 
moment  like  one  disenchanted,  or  awakening  from  some  delightfiil 
illusion  to  a  reality  so  much  at  variance  with  the  beau  ideal  of  her 
imagination,  as  to  occasion  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
amounted  almost  to  pain.  There  stood  before  her  a  young  man, 
with  a  countenance  so  like  her  father's,  that  the  fact  startled  her. 
Still  there  was  a  dLOference,  for — whether  from  the  couficviSNsssc^^^s^  ^ 
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bbth,  or  authority,  or  position  in  life — ^there  was  something  in  her 
father's  features  that  redeemed  them  fix)m  absolute  vulgarity.  Here, 
however,  alUiough  the  resemblance  was  extraordinary,  and  every 
feature  almost  identical,  there  might  be  read  in  the  countenance  of 
her  brother  a  low,  common-place  expression,  that  looked  as  if  it 
were  composed  of  effrontery,  cunning,  and  profligacy.  Lucy  for  a 
moment  snrank  back  from  such  a  countenance,  and  the  shock  of  dis- 
appointment chilled  the  warmth  with  which  she  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  him.  But,  then,  her  generous  heart  told  her  that  she 
might  probably  be  prejudging  the  innocent — ^that  neglect,  want  of 
education,  the  influence  of  the  world,  and,  worst  of  all,  distress  and 
sufierinfi^,  might  have  caused  the  stronger,  more  vulgar,  and  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  expression  which  sne  saw  before  her;  and  the 
reaoer  is  ahready  aware  of  the  consequences  which  these  struggles,  at 
their  first  interview,  had  upon  her.  Subsequently  to  that,  however, 
Mr.  Ambrose,  in  supporting  his  father's  views,  advanced  principles  in 
such  complete  accoroance  with  them,  as  to  excite  in  his  sister's 
breast,  first  a  deep  regret  that  she  could  not  love  him  as  she  had 
hoped  to  do ;  then  a  feeling  stronger  than  indiflerence  itself,  and  ulr 
timately  one  little  ^ort  of  aversion.  Her  fitther  hi^d  been  now  gone 
about  half  an  hour,  and  she  hoped  that  her  brother  might  not  come, 
when  a  servant  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Gray  was  in  the  £awing-room, 
and  requested  to  see  her. 

She  felt  that  the  interview  would  be  a  painful  one  to  her ;  but  still 
he  was  her  brother,  and  she  knew  she  could  not  avoid  seeing  him. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over^— 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Lucy  P  "  he  asked  j  "  you  look  ill 
and  distressed.    I  suppose  the  old  subject  of  the  marriage — eh  ?  " 

"  I  trust  it  is  one  which  you  will  not  renew,  Thomas.  I  entreat 
you  to  spare  me  on  it." 

"  I  am  too  much  your  friend  to  do  so,  Lucy.  It  is  really  incon- 
cdvable  to  me  why  you  should  oppose  it  as  you  do.  But  the  truth 
is,  you  don't  know  the  world,  or  you  would  think  and  act  very  differ- 
ently." 

"  Thomas,"  she  replied,  whilst  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  <<  I  am  al- 
most weary  of  life.  There  is  not  one  hving  individual  to  whom  I  can 
turn  for  sympathy  or  comfort  Papa  has  forbidden  me  to  visit  Lady 
Gourlay  or  Mrs.  Mainwaring ;  and  I  am  now  utterly  friendless,  with 
the  exception  of  God  alone.  But  I  will  not  despair— so  long,  at 
least,  as  reason  is  left  to  me." 

"  I  assure  you,  Lucy,  you  astonish  me.  To  you,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  heated  with  a  foolish  passion  for  an  adventurer  whom  no  one 
knows,  all  this  suffering  may  seem  very  distressing  and  romantic ; 
but  to  me,  to  my  fether,  and  to  the  world,  it  looks  Bke  great  folly — 
excuse  me,  Lucy— or  rather  like  great  weakness  of  character, 
grounded  upon  strong  obstinacy  of  ^position.  Believe  me,  if  the 
world  were  to  know  this  you  would  be  laughed  at;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  mother  or  dauffhter  from  the  cottage  to  the  castle,  that 
would  not  say—*  Lucy  Goiurlay  is  a  poor,  inexperienced  fool,  who 
thinks  she  can  find  a  world  of  angels,  and  paragons,  and  purity  to 
live  in.' " 
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**  But  I  care  not  for  the  world,  Thomas ;  it  is  not  my  idol — ^I  do 
not  worship  it,  nor  shall  I  ever  do  so.  I  wish  to  guide  myself  by  the 
Yoice  of  my  own  consdence,  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper, 
and  by  the  principles  of  Christian  truth.'' 

**  These  doctrines,  Lucy,  are  very  well  for  the  closet ;  but  they  will 
never  do  in  life,  for  which  they  are  little  short  of  a  disqualification. 
Where,  for  instance,  will  you  find  them  acted  on  ?  Not  by  people  of 
sense,  I  assure  you.    Now  listen  to  me.'* 

**  Spare  me,  if  you  please,  Thomas,  the  advocacy  of  such  princi- 
ples. You  occasion  me  great  pain — ^not  so  much  on  my  own  account 
as  on  yours — ^you  alarm  me.** 

^  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  tell  you ;  but  listen  to  me,  as  I  said.  Here, 
now,  is  this  marriage :  you  don't  love  this  Dunroe — ^you  dislike,  you 
detest  him.  Very  well.  What  the  dense  has  that  to  do  with  the 
prospects  of  your  own  elevation  in  life?  Think  for  yourself— be- 
come the  centre  of  your  own  world ;  make  this  Dunroe  your  foot- 
stool— put  him  imder  your  foot,  I  say,  and  mount  by  him ;  get  a 
position  in  the  world — ^play  your  game  in  it  as  you  see  others  do ; 
and " 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Lucy,  scarcely  restraining  her  indignation,  "  where, 
or  when,  or  how  did  you  come  by  these  odious  and  detestable  doc- 
trines?" 

**  Faith,  Lucy,  firom  honest  nature — ^from  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Ib  there  any  man  with  a  third  idea,  or  that  has  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  who  does  not  know  and  see  that  this  is  the  game  of  life  ?  Dun- 
roe, I  dare  say,  deserves  your  contempt ;  report  goes,  certainly,  that 
he  is  a  profli^te ;  but  what  ought  especially  to  reconcile  him  to  you 
is  this  sunple  fact — ^that  the  man's  a  fooL  Egad,  I  think  that  ought 
to  satisfy  you." 

Lucy  rose  up  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  stood  for  some 
moments,  her  eyes  sparkling  and  scintillating,  and  her  bosom  heaving 
with  a  tide  of  feelii^  which  were  repressed  by  a  strong  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  effort  She  then  returned  to  the  sofa,  her  cheeks  and 
temples  in  a  blaze,  whilst  ever  and  anon  she  eyed  her  brother  as  if 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  or  as  if  something  sudden  and  exceedingly 
disagreeable  had  struck  her. 

"You  look  at  me  very  closely,  Lucy,"  said  he,  with  a  confident 
grin. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied.    "  Proceed,  sir." 

"  I  will  Well,  as  I  was  saymg,  you  will  find  it  remarkably  com- 
fortable and  convenient  in  many  ways  to  be  married  to  a  fool :  he  will 
give  you  very  little  trouble ;  fools  are  never  suspicious ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  distinguished  for  an  almost  sublime  credulity.  Then,  again, 
you  love  this  odier  gentleman ;  and  with  a  fool  for  your  husband,  and 
the  example  of  the  world  before  you,  what  the  deuce  difficulty  can 
you  see  in  the  match  P  " 

Lucy  rose  up,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  very  force  of  her  indigna- 
tion kept  her  silent ;  at  length  she  spoke. 

"  VilMn — ^impostor — cheat !  you  stand  there  convicted  of  an  infa- 
mous attempt  to  impose  yourself  on  me  as  my  legitimate  brother — 
on  my  father  as  his  legitimate  son;  but  know  that  IdiaR.\sficcB.^<sv\^ 
sir.    What !  the  fine  and  gentle  blood  o£  m^  \Ae^sfc^  moiOaet  \o  *5tfyw 
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in  the  yeins  of  the  profligate  monster  "who  could  giye  utterance  to 
principles  worthy  of  hell  itself,  and  attempt  to  pour  them  into  the 
ears  and  heart  of  his  own  aster !  Sir,  I  feel,  ana  I  thank  God  for  it, 
that  you  are  not  the  son  of  my  blessed  mother — ^no  ;  but  you  stand 
there  a  false  and  spurious  knave,  the  dishonest  instrument  of  some 
firaudulent  conspiracy,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you  into 
a  position  of  inheriting  a  name  and  property  to  which  you  have  no 
claim.  I  ought,  on  the  moment  I  first  saw  you,  to  have  been  e^ded 
by  the  instincts  of  my  own  heart,  which  prompted  me  to  recoil  from 
and  (Usclaim  you.  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know,  in  what  low 
haunts  of  vice  and  in&my  you  have  been  bred  ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that,  if  it  be  within  the  limits  of  my  power,  you  shall  be  traced 
and  unmasked.  I  now  remember  me  that — ^that — ^there  existed  an 
early  scandal — ^yes,  sir,  I  remember  it,  but  I  cannot  even  repeat  it ;  be 
assured,  however,  that  this  inhuman  and  deviHsh  attempt  to  poison  my 
principles  will  prove  the  source  of  a  retributive  judgment  on  your 
nead.    Begone,  sir,  and  leave  the  house ! " 

The  pallor  of  detected  guilt,  the  consciousness  that  hi  this  iniqui- 
tous lecture  he  had  overshot  the  mark,  and  made  a  grievous  miscal- 
culation in  pushing  his  detestable  argument  too  &r---but,  above  all^ 
the  startling  sus])icions  so  boldly  and  energetically  expressed  by  Lucy, 
the  truth  of  which,  as  well  as  the  apprehensions  that  filled  him  of 
their  discovery,  all  united,  made  him  feel  as  if  he  stood  on  the  brink 
of  a  mine  to  which  the  train  had  been  already  applied.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the  natural  force  of  his  effirontery 
— such  the  vulffar  insolence  and  bitter  disposition  of  his  nature,  that, 
instead  of  soothing  her  insulted  feelings,  or  offering  either  explana- 
tion or  apology,  he  could  not  restrain  an  impudent  exhibition  of  ill 
temper. 

"You  forget  yourself,  Lucy,"  he  replied;  "  you  have  no  authority 
to  order  me  out  of  this  house,  in  which  I  stand  much  firmer  than 
yourselt  Neither  do  I  comprehend  your  allusions,  nor  regard  your 
threats.  The  proofe  of  my  identity  and  legitimacy  are  abundant  and 
irresistible.  As  to  the  advice  I  gave  you,  I  gave  it  like  one  who  knows 
the  world." 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  indignantly ;  "  you  gave  it  like  a  man  who 
knows  only  its  vices.  It  is  sickening  to  hear  every  profligate  quote 
his  own  experience  of  life,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  nothing  but 
crimes  and  vices,  simply  because  they  constitute  the  guilty  phase  of 
it  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  But  the  world,  sir,  is  not  the  scene 
of  general  depravity  which  these  persons  would  represent  it  No :  it 
is  full  of  ereat  virtues,  noble  actions,  high  principles ;  and,  what  is 
better  still,  of  true  religion  and  elevat^  humanity.  What  right, 
then,  sir,  have  you  to  libel  a  world  which  you  do  not  understand  ? 
You  are  merely  a  portion  of  its  dregs,  and  I  would  as  soon  receive 
lessons  in  honesty  from  a  thief  as  prmciples  for  my  guidance  in  it  from 
you.  As  for  me,  I  shall  disregard  the  proo&  of  your  identity  and  le- 
gitimacy, which,  however,  must  be  produced  and  investigated ;  for, 
from  tms  moment,  establish  them  as  you  may,  I  shall  never  recognize 
you  as  a  brother,  as  an  acquaintance,  as  a  man,  nor  as  anything  but 
a  selfish  and  abandoned  villain,  who  would  have  corrupted  Uie  prina* 
pies  of  his  sister." 
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Without  another  word,  or  the  slightest  token  of  respect  or  cotov 
tesy,  she  deliberately,  and  with  an  air  of  indignant  scorn,  walked  out 
of  the  drawing-room,  leaving  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray  in  a  position  which 
we  dare  say  nobody  will  enyy  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

WHICH  CONTAINB  A  VAKCETY  OP  MATTERS,  SOME  TO  LAUGH  AND 

SOME  TO  WEEP  AT. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  led  a  se- 
cluded life  ever  since  the  commencement  of  our  narrative.  The 
&ct  was,  and  he  felt  it  deeply,  that  he  had  long  been  an  unpopular 
man.  That  he  was  a  bad,  overbearing  husband,  too,  had  been  well 
known,  for  such  was  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  unvaried 
harshness  of  his  disposition  towards  his  wife,  that  the  general  tenor 
of  his  conduct,  so  fiur  even  as  she  was  concerned,  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. His  observations  on  life  and  personal  character  were  also  so 
cynical  and  severe,  not  to  say  unjust,  that  his  society  was  absolutely 
avoided,  unless  by  some  few  of  his  own  disposition.  And  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  that  existed  between 
his  principles  and  conduct  in  many  points,  thus  affording,  as  they  did, 
an  involuntary  acknowledgment  of  his  moral  errors.  He  would  not, 
for  instance,  admit  his  sceptical  Mends,  who  laughed  at  the  existence 
of  virtue  and  religion,  to  the  society  of  his  dau^ter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Dunroe,  to  whose  vices  his  unaccoimtable  ambition  for 
her  elevation  completely  blinded  him.  Neither  did  he  wish  her  to 
mingle  much  with  the  world,  from  a  latent  apprehension  that  she 
might  find  it  a  different  thing  firom  what  he  himself  represented  it  to 
be ;  and  perhaps  might  learn  there  the  low  estimate  which  it  had 
formed  of  her  futiure  husband.  Like  most  misanthropical  men, 
therefore,  whose  hatred  of  life  is  derived  principally  from  tnat  uneasi- 
ness of  conscience  which  proceeds  from  their  own  vices,  he  kept  aloof 
from  society  as  &r  as  the  necessities  of  his  position  allowed  him. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  had  called  upon  him  several  times  with  an  inten- 
tion of  making  some  communication  which  she  trusted  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  danger  into  which  he  was 
about  to  precipitate  his  daughter  by  her  contemplated  marris^e  with 
Dunroe.  He  uniformly  refused,  however,  to  see  her,  or  to  allow  her 
any  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject.  Finding  herself  delib- 
erately and  studiously  repulsed,  this  good  lady,  who  still  occasionally 
corresponded  with  Lucy,  came  to  the  resolution  of  writing  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and,  accordingly,  Gibson,  one  morning,  with  his  usual 
cool  and  deferential  manner,  presented  him  with  the  following  letter : 

"  Summerfield  Cotta^. 
"  Sir, — ^I  should  feel  myself  utterly  unworthy  of  the  good  opinion 
which  I  trust  I  am  honored  with  by  your  admirable  daugnter,  were  L 
any  longer  to  remain  silent  upon  a  subject  of  tTaa  ^^e^%s^  \sD::^^st- 
tance  to  her  future  happiness.    I  un^extitaxi^  ^«^  ^^  *"»  ^^asi»'«^ 
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immediate]  J  about  to  become  the  irife  of  Lord  Ihmroe.  Now,  sir, 
I  entreat  your  most  serious  attention ;  and  I  am  certain,  if  you  will 
only  bestow  it  upon  the  few  words  I  am  about  to  write,  that  you,  and 
especially  Miss  Gourlay,  will  live  to  thank  God  that  I  interposed 
to  prevent  this  unhallowed  union.  I  say  then  emphatically,  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  most  distinctly,  that  if  you  permit  Miss  Gour- 
lay to  become  the  wife  of  this  young  nobleman  you  will  seal  her 
ndn — defeat  the  chief  object  which  you  cherish  for  her  in  life,  and 
live  to  curse  the  day  on  which  you  urged  it  on.  The  communications 
which  I  have  to  make  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  committed 
to  paper ;  but  if  you  vrill  only  allow  me,  and  I  once  more  implore  it 
for  the  sake  of  your  child,  as  well  as  for  your  own  future  ease  of 
mind,  the  privilese  of  a  short  interview,  I  shall  completely  satisfy  you 
as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  state. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"Martha  MAiNWABmo." 

Having  perused  the  first  sentence  of  this  earnest  and  friendly  let- 
ter. Sir  Thomas  indignantly  flung  it  into  a  drawer  where  he  kept  all 
communications  to  which  it  did  not  please  him  at  the  moment  to  pay 
particular  attention. 

Lucy's  health  in  the  mean  time  was  fast  breaking ;  but  so  delicate 
and  true  was  her  sense  of  honor  and  duty  that  she  would  have 
looked  upon  any  clandestine  communication  with  her  lover  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  solemn  engagement  into  which  she  had  entered  for  her 
father's  sake,  and  by  which,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own  happiness, 
she  considered  herself  bound.  Still,  she  felt  that  a  commumcation 
on  the  subject  was  due  to  him,  and  her  principal  hope  now  was  that 
her  fether  would  allow  her  to  make  it.  If  he,  however,  refused  this 
sanction  to  an  act  of  common  justice,  then  she  resolved  to  write  to 
him  openly,  and  make  tlie  wretched  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
involved,  and  the  eternal  barrier  that  had  been  placed  between  them, 
known  to  him  at  once. 

Her  father,  however,  now  found,  to  his  utter  mortification,  that  he 
was  driving  matters  somewhat  too  ^t,  and  that  his  daughters 
health  must  unquestionably  be  restored  before  he  could  think  of  out- 
raging humanity  and  public  decency  by  forcing  her  from  the  sick  bed 
to  the  altar. 

After  leaving  her  brother  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  remarkable 
inter\'iew,  she  retired  to  her  room  so  full  of  wretchedness,  indignation, 
and  despair  of  all  himaan  aid  or  sympathy,  that  she  scarcely  knew 
whether  their  conversation  was  a  dream  or  a  reality.  Above  all 
thinffs,  the  shock  she  received  through  her  whole  moral  system,  deli- 
cately and  finely  tempered  as  it  was,  so  completely  prostrated  her 
physical  strength,  and  estranged  all  the  virtuous  instincts  of  her  noble 
nature,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  reached  her  own  room.  When 
there,  she  immediately  rang  for  her  maid,  who  at  once  perceived,  by 
the  indignant  sparkle  of  her  eye,  the  heightened  color  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  energetic  agitation  of  her  voice,  that  something  exceedingly 
unpleasant  had  occurred. 

"My  gracious,   miss,"  she    exclaimed,  "what  has   happened? 
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You  look  so  disturbed!     Something,  or  somebody,  has  ofiended 

you." 

"  I  am  disturbed,  Alice,"  she  replied,  '*  I  am  disturbed ;  come  and 
lend  me  your  arm ;  my  knees  are  trembling  so  that  I  cannot  walk 
without  assistance,  but  must  sit  down  for  a  moment  Indeed,  I  feel 
that  my  strength  is  fast  departing  from  me.  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
am  thinking.  I  am  all  confused,  agitated,  shocked.  Gracious  heaven ! 
Come,  my  dear  Alice,  help  your  mistress ;  you,  Alice,  are  the  only 
Mend  I  have  left  now.    Are  you  not  my  friend,  Alice  ?  " 

She  was  sitting  on  a  lounger  as  she  spoke,  and  the  poor  affection- 
ate girl,  who  loved  her  as  she  did  her  life,  threw  herself  over,  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  mistress's  knees,  wept  bitterly. 

"  Sit  beside  me,  Alice,"  said  she ;  "  whatever  distance  social  dis- 
tinctions may  have  placed  between  us,  I  feel  that  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  those  tears  justify  me  in  placing  you  near  my  heart 
Sit  beside  me,  but  compose  yourself ;  and  then  you  must  assist  me 
to  bed." 

"  They  are  killing  you,"  said  Alley,  still  weeping.  "  What  devil 
can  tempt  them  to  act  as  they  do  ?  As  for  me,  miss,  it's  breaking  my 
heart,  that  I  see  what  you  are  suffering,  and  can't  assist  you." 

"But  I  have  your  love  and  sympathy,  your  fidelity,  too,  my  dear 
Alice ;  and  that  now  is  all  I  believe  the  world  has  left  me." 

•*  No,  miss,"  replied  her  maid,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  striving  to  com- 
pose herself,  "no,  indeed;  there  is  another — another  gentleman,  I 
mean — as  well  as  myself,  that  feels  deeply  for  your  situation." 

Had  Lucy's  spuits  been  such  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  she  could 
have  enjoyed  this  little  blunder  of  Alice's ;  but  now  her  heart,  like 
some  precious  jewel  that  lies  too  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  for 
the  sun's  strongest  beams  to  reach,  had  sunk  beneath  the  influence 
of  either  cheerfulness  or  mirth. 

"  There  is  indeed,  miss,"  continued  Alice. 

"  And  pray,  Alice,"  asked  her  mistress,  "  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  miss,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  am  told  that  of  late  he  is  looking 
very  ill,  too.  They  say  he  has  lost  his  spirits  all  to  pieces,  and  seldom 
laughs — the  Lord  save  us ! " 

"  They  say ! — who  say,  Alice  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  Alice,  with  a  perceptible  heightening  of  her  color, 
**  ahem !  ahem !  why.  Dandy  Dulcimer,  miss." 

"  And  where  have  you  seen  him  ?  Dulcimer,  I  mean.  He,  I  sup- 
pase,  who  used  occasionally  to  play  upon  the  instrument  of  that  name 
m  the  Hall  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  the  same.  Don't  you  remember  how  beautiful  he 
played  it  the  night  we  came  in  the  coach  to  town  ?  " 

"  I  remember  there  was  something  very  unpleasant  between  him  and 
a  &rmer,  I  believe ;  but  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  miss,  for  I  declare  to  goodness.  Dandy's  dul- 
cimer isn't  such  an  unpleasant  instrument  as  you  think ;  and,  besides, 
he  has  got  a  new  one  the  other  day  that  plays  lovely." 

Lucy  felt  a  good  deal  anxious  to  hear  some  further  information 
from  Alley  upon  the  subject  she  had  introduced,  but  saw  that  Dandy 
and  his  dulcimer  were  likely  to  be  substituted  for  it,  all  unconscious 
as  the  poor  girl  was  of  the  preference  of  the  man  to  the  master. 
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"He  looks  ill,  jrou  aay,  Alice ? " 

"  Never  seen  him  look  so  rosy  in  my  life,  miss ;  nor  in  such  spiiits." 

Lucy  looked  into  her  face,  and  for  a  moment's  space  one  slignt  and 
feeble  gleam,  which  no  suffering  could  prevent,  passed  over  it,  at  this 
intimation  of  the  object  whidi  Alley's  fancy  then  dwelt  upon. 

«  He  danced  a  liompipe,  miss,  to  the  tune  of  the  Swaggerin'  Jig, 
upon  the  kitchen  table,''  she  proceeded ;  ^  and,  sorra  be  off  me,  but 
it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  springs  he  would  give — every 
one  o'  them  a  yard  high — and  to  hear  now  he'd  crack  his  fingers  as 
loud  as  the  shot  of  a  pistoL" 

A  slight  gloom  overclouded  Lucy's  face ;  but,  on  looking  at  the 
artless  transition  from  the  honest  sympathy  which  Alley  had  just 
ffelt  for  her  to  a  sense  of  happiness  whioi  it  was  almost  a  crime  to 
disturb,  it  almost  instantly  disappeared. 

"  I  must  not  be  angry  with  her,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  this  feeling, 
after  all,  is  only  natural,  and  such  as  God  in  his  goodness  bestows  upon 
every  heart  as  the  greatest  ^ift  of  life,  when  not  abused.  I  cannot  be 
displeased  at  the  nafvete  with  which  she  has  forgotten  my  lover  for 
her  own ;  for  such  I  perceive  this  person  she  speaks  of  evidently  is." 

She  looked  once  more  at  her  maid,  whose  eyes,  with  true  Celtic 
feeling,  were  now  dancing  in  delight,  whilst  yet  red  with  tears. 
**  Alice,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  indulgent  reproof,  ^  who  are  you 
thinking  of?  " 

"  Why,  of  Dandy,  miss,"  replied  Alley ;  but  in  an  instant  the  force 
of  the  reproof  as  well  as  of  the  indulgence  was-  felt,  and  she  acknowl- 
edged her  error  by  a  blush. 

'^I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  she  said;  **Tm  a  thoughtless  crea- 
ture. What  can  you  care  about  what  I  was  sayin'  ?  But — ^hem — 
well,  about  him — sure  enough,  poor  Dandy  told  me  that  everything 
is  going  wrong  with  him.  He  doesn't,  as  I  said,  speak  or  smile  as 
he  used  to  do." 

"  Do  you  know,"  asked  her  mistress, "  whether  he  goes  out  much  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  miss,  I  think ;  he  goes  sometimes  to  Lady  Gourla/s 
and  to  Dean  Palmer's.  But  do  you  know  what  I  heard,  miss  ?  I  hope 
you  won't  grow  jealous,  though  ?  " 

Lucy  gave  a  raint  smile.  **  I  hope  not,  Alice.  What  is  it  ?  "  But 
here,  on  recollecting  again  the  scene  she  had  just  closed  below  stairs, 
she  shuddered,  and  comd  not  help  exclaiming,  **  Oh,  gracious  heaven !" 
Then  suddenly  throwiiu;  off,  as  it  were,  all  thought  and  reflection  con- 
nected with  it,  she  looked  again  at  her  maid,  and  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, «  What  is  it,  AUceJ> " 

"  Why,  miss,  have  you  ever  aeesa  Lord  Dunroe's  sister  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  London ;  but  she  was  only  a  girl,  though  a  lovely  girl" 

<*  Well,  miss,  do  you  know  what  P    She's  in  love  with  some  one." 

"  Poor  girl ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  I  trust  the  coiurse  of  her  love  may 
run  smoother  than  mine ;  but  who  is  she  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  ? 
she  asked,  not,  however,  without  a  blush,  which,  with  all  her  virtues, 
was,  as  woman,  out  of  her  power  to  suppress. 

**  Oh,"  replied  Alley,  "  not  with  him — and  dear  knows  it  would  be 
no  disgrace  to  her,  but  the  contrary,  to  &11  in  love  with  such  a  gen- 
tleman— no ;  but  with  a  young  officer  of  the  Thirty-third,  who  they 
say  18  lovely." 
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*'  What  is  his  name,  do  you  know,  Alice  ?  " 

**  Koberts,  I  think.  They  met  at  Dean  Palmer's  and  Lady  Gomr- 
lay's ;  for  it  seems  that  Colonel  Dundas  was  an  old  brother  officer  of 
Sir  Edward's,  when  he  was  young  and  in  the  army." 

''I  have  met  that  young  officer,  Alice,"  replied  Lucy,  '*and  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  an — a — a — ^in  fact,  I  cannot  describe 
it.  Those  who  were  present  observed  that  he  and  I  resembled  each 
other  very  much,  and  indeed  the  resemblance  struck  myself  very 
forcibly." 

**  Troth,  and  if  he  resembled  you,  miss,  Fm  not  surprised  that  Lady 
Emily  feU  in  love  with  him." 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  hear  all  this,  Alice  ?  "  asked  Lucy,  with 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety. 

'*  Why,  miss,  there's  a  cousin  of  mine  own  maid  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  and 
you  may  remember  the  evenin'  you  gave  me  lave  to  spend  with  her. 
She  gave  a  party  on  the  same  evenin',  and  Dandy  was  there.  I  think 
I  never  looked  better ;  I  had  on  my  new  stays,  and  my  hair  was  done 
up  Grecian.     Anv  wav,  I  wasn't  the  worst  of  them." 

'*  I  am  fatigued,  Alice,"  said  Lucy ;  **  make  your  narrative  as  short 
as  you  can." 

^  I  haven't  much  to  add  to  it  now,  miss,"  she  replied.  ^  It  was 
observed  that  Lady  Emily's  eyes  and  Ms  were  never  off  one  another. 
She  refused,  it  seems,  to  dance  with  some  major  that's  a  great  lord 
in  the  regiment,  and  danced  with  Mr.  Roberts  afterwards.  He  brought 
her  down  to  supper,  too,  and  sat  beside  her,  and  you  know  what  that 
looks  like." 

Lucy  paused,  and  seemed  as  if  anxious  about  something,  but  at 
length  asked — 

"  Do  you  know,  Alice,  was  he  there  ?  " 

*^  No,  miss,"  replied  the  maid ;  **  Dandy  tells  me  he  goes  to  no  great 
parties  at  all,  he  only  dines  where  there  s  a  few.  But,  indeed,  1^  all 
accounts  he's  very  unhappy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  all  accounts  ? "  asked  Lucy,  a  Uttle 
startled. 

'*  Why,  Dandy,  miss ;  so  he  tells  me." 

''Poor  Alice!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  lookmg  benignantly  upon  her. 
<'I  did  not  think,  Alice,  that  any  conversation  could  have  for  a 
moment  won  me  from  the  painful  state  of  mind  in  which  I  entered 
the  room.  Aid  me  now  to  my  bed-chamber.  I  must  lie  down,  for 
I  feel  that  I  should  endeavor  to  recruit  my  strength  some  way.  If 
I  could  sleep,  I  should  be  probably  the  better  for  it;  but,  alas, 
Alice,  you  need  not  be  told  that  misery  and  despair  are  wretched  bed- 
fellows." 

^'  Don't  say  despair,  miss,"  replied  Alice ;  "  remember  there's  a  good 
God  above  us,  who  can  do  better  for  us  than  ever  we  can  for  oursSves. 
Trust  in  him.  Who  knows  but  he's  only  trying  you ;  and  severely 
tried  you  are,  my  darlin'  mistress." 

Whilst  uttering  the  last  words,  the  affectionate  creature's  eyes  filled 
with  tears.     She  rose,  however,  and  having  assisted  Lucy  to  her 
sleeping-room,  helped  to  undress  her,  then  fixed  her  with  tender  as- 
siduity in  her  bed,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  exhaustion  and.  ^sssSsS^  ^ 
mind  were  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  aYie  ieW^ee^. 
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The  penetration  of  servants  in  tracing,  at  fitshionable  parties,  the 
emotions  of  love  through  all  its  various  garbs  and  disguises,  consti- 
tutes a  principal  and  not  the  least  disagreeable  portion  of  their 
duty.  Tne  history  of  Lady  Emily's  attachment  to  Ensign  Roberts, 
though  a  profound  secret  to  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  the 'parties 
themselves,  and  only  hoped  for  and  suspected  oy  each,  was  never- 
theless perfectly  well  known  by  a  good  number  of  the  quality  below 
stairs.  The  dxcumstance,  at  all  events,  as  detailed  by  Alley,  was 
one  which  in  this  instance  justified  their  sagacity.  Roberts  and 
she  had  met,  precisely  as  Alley  said,  three  or  four  times  at  Lady 
Gourla/s  and  tne  Dean's,  where  their  several  attractions  were,  in  faxAf 
the  theme  of  some  observation.  Those  long  conscious  glances,  how- 
ever, which,  on  the  subject  of  love  are  such  traitors  to  uie  heart,  by 
disclosing  its  most  secret  operations,  had  sufficiently  well  told  them 
the  state  of  everything  within  that  mysterious  little  garrison ;  and  the 
natural  result  was  that  Lady  Emily  seldom  thought  of  any  one  or 
anything  but  Ensign  Roberts  and  the  aforesaid  glances,  nor  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  anything  but  hers ;  for  it  so  happened,  that,  with  the  peculiar 
oversight  in  so  many  things  by  which  the  passion  is  characterized. 
Lady  Emily  forgot  tnat  she  had  herself  been  glancing  at  the  ensign, 
or  sne  coulid  never  have  observed  and  interpreted  his  looks.  With  a 
similar  neglect  of  his  own  offences,  in  the  same  way  must  we  charge 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  in  his  imagination  saw  nothing  but  the  blushi^ 
glances  of  this  fair  patrician. 

Time  went  on,  nowever,  and  Luc}',  so  far  from  recovering,  was 
nearly  one  half  of  the  week  confined  to  her  bed,  or  her  apartmmit. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  varying  the  scene,  and,  if  possible,  enlivening 
her  spirits,  she  had  forced  herself  to  go  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  occasionaUy  to  take  an  airing  in  me  carriage.  A  fortni^t  had 
elapsed,  and  yet  neither  Norton  nor  his  fellow-traveller  had  retiuned 
from  France.  Neither  had  Mr.  Bimey;  and  our  friend  the  stranger 
had  foiled  to  get  any  possible  intelfigence  of  unfortunate  Fenton, 
whom  he  now  believed  to  have  perished,  either  by  foul  practices  or 
the  influence  of  some  intoxicating  debauch.  Thanks  to  l)andy  Dul- 
cimer, however,  as  well  as  to  AUey  Mahon,  he  was  not  without  in- 
formation concerning  Lucy's  state  of  health ;  and,  unfortunately,  all 
that  he  could  hear  about  it  was  only  calculated  to  depress  and  dis- 
tract him. 

Dandy  came  to  him  otfe  morning,  about  this  period,  and  after  rub- 
bing his  head  slightly  ^ith  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  said — 

"  fiedad,  sir,  I  was  very  near  havin'  cotch  the  rght  Mrs.  Norton 
yestherday — I  mane,  I  thought  I  was." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  asked  his  master. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  heard  there  was  a  fijie,  good-looking  wiaow  of  that 
name,  Hvin'  in  Mecklenburgh-street,  where  she  keeps  a  dairy ;  and 
sure  enough  there  I  found  her.     Do  you  undherstani  sir  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not,  sirra  ?  What  mystery  is  there  in  it  that  I 
should  not  ?  " 

"  Deuce  a  sich  a  blazer  of  a  widow  I  seen  this  seven  years.  I 
went  early  to  her  place,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  lump  of  a 
six-year-ould — a  son  of  hers — ^playin'  the  Pandean  pipes  upon  a 
whack  o'  bread  and  butther  that  he  had  aiten  at  the  top  into  canes. 
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Somehow,  although  I  can't  tell  exactly  why,  I  tuck  a  fency  to 
become  acquainted  with  her,  and  proposed,  if  she  had  no  objection, 
to  take  a  cup  o*  tay  with  her  yestherday  evenin*,  statin' at  the 
time  that  I  had  something  to  say  that  might  tm*n  out  to  her 
advantage." 

"  But  what  mystery  is  there  in  all  this  ?  "  said  his  master. 

**  Mysthery,  sir — ^why,  where  was  there  ever  a  widow  since  the 
creation  of  Peter  White,  that  hadn't  more  or  less  of  mysthery  about 
her  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  what  was  the  mystery  here  ?  "  asked  the  other.  "  I 
do  not  perceive  any,  so  far." 

"  Take  your  time,  sir,"  replied  Dandy ;  "  it's  comin'.  The  yoimg 
performer  on  the  Pandeans  that  I  tould  you  of  wasn't  more  than  five 
or  six  at  the  most,  but  a  woman  over  the  way,  that  I  made  inquiries 
of,  tould  me  the  length  o'  time  the  husband  was  dead.  Do  you  und- 
herstand  the  mysthery  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Go  on,"  replied  tne  other ;  I  am  amused  by  you ;  but  I  don't  see 
the  mystery,  notwithstanding.   .  What  was  the  result  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  the  truth — she  was  a  fine,  comely,  fiaghoola  woman ; 
and  as  I  neard  she  had  the  shiners,  I  began  to  thimk  I  might  do 
worse." 

**  I  thought  the  girl  called  Alley  Mahon  was  your  &vorite  ?  " 

"  So  she  is,  sir — that  is,  she's  one  o'  them  j  but,  talkin'  o'  fiivor- 
ites,  I  am  seldom  without  half-a-dozen." 

**  Very  liberal,  indeed.  Dandy ;  but  I  wish  to  hear  the  upshot" 

"  Why,  sir,  we  had  a  cup  o'  tay  together  yestherday  evenin',  and, 
between  you  and  me,  I  began,  as  it  might  be,  to  get  fond  of  her. 
She's  very  pretty,  sir ;  but  1  must  say,  that  the  man  who  marries  her 
will  get  a  mouth,  plaise  goodness,  that  he  must  kiss  by  instalments. 
Faith,  if  it  could  be  called  property,  he  might  boast  that  his  is  exten- 
sive ;  and  divil  a  mistake  in  it." 

"  She  has  a  large  mouth,  then  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  if  you  stood  at  the  one  side  of  it  you'd  re- 
quire a  smart  telescope  to  see  to  the  other.  No  man  at  one  attempt 
could  ever  kiss  her.  I  began,  sir,  at  the  left  side — that's  always  the 
right  side  to  kiss  at — and  I  went  on  successfully  enoueh  till  I  got 
half  way  through ;  but  you  see,  sir,  the  evenin's  is  but  short  yet,  and 
as  I  had  not  time  to  finish,  I'm  to  go  back  this  evenin'  to  get  to  the 
other  side." 

"  Still  I'm  at  a  loss.  Dandy,"  replied  his  master,  not  knowing 
whether  to  smile  or  get  angry ;  ''  finish  it  without  going  about  in  thi^ 
manner." 

'<  Faith,  sir,  and  that's  more  than  I  could  do  in  kissing  the  widow. 
Divil  such  a  circumbendibus  ever  a  man  had  as  I  had  in  gettin'  as 
far  as  the  nose,  where  I  had  to  give  up  until  this  evenin',  as  I  said. 
Now,  sir,  whether  to  consider  that  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  is 
another  mysthery  to  me.  There's  some  women,  and.  they  have  such 
a  small,  rosy,  little  mouth,  that  a  man  must  gather  up  his  lips  into  a 
bird's  bill  to  kiss  them.    Now,  there's  Miss  Gour ^" 

A  look  of  fury  fi:om  his  master  divided  the  word  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  paused  from  terror.  His  master  became  more  composed,  how- 
ever, and  said — ^**  To  what  purpose  have  you  told  me  all  this  ?  " 
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«  Gad,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  saw  you  were  low  spirited,  and 
vanted  something  to  rouse  you.    It's  truth,  for  all  that." 

**!»  this  Mrs.  Norton,  howeyer,  the  woman  whom  we  are 
seekinff  P" 

"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Dandy,  casting  down  his  hand,  with 


goodness." 

"  Ah,  Dandy,"  exclaimed  his  master,  smiling,  I  fear  you  are  a  faiihr 
less  swain.  I  thought  Alley  Mahon  was  at  least  the  first  on  the 
list" 

**  Troth,  sir,"  replied  Dandy,  "  I  believe  she  is,  too.  Poor  Alley ! 
By  the  way,  sir,  I  oeg  your  pardon,  but  I  haye  news  for  you  that  I 
fear  will  give  you  a  heavy  heart" 

"  How,"  exclaimed  his  master — "  how — ^what  is  it  ?  Tell  me  in- 
stantly." 

"  Miss  Gourlay  is  ill,  sir.  She  was  goin'  to  be  married  to  this  lord; 
her  father,  I  believe,  had  the  day  appointed,  and  she  had  given  h&t 
consent" 

His  master  seized  him  by  the  collar  with  both  hands,  and  peering 
into  his  eyes,  whilst  his  own  blazed  with  actual  fire,  he  held  him  for 
a  moment  as  if  in  a  vise,  exclaiming — "  Her  consent,  you  villain ! " 
But,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  suddenly  let  him  go,  and  said, 
calmly — "  Go  on  with  what  you  were  about  to  say." 

**  I  have  very  little  more  to  say,  sir,"  replied  Dandy — *^  herself 
and  Lord  Dunroe  is  only  waitin'  till  she  gets  well  and  then  they're  to 
be  married  ?  " 

"  You  said  she  gave  her  consent,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"No  doubt  of  it,  sir 5  and  thal^  I  believe,  is  what's  breakin'  her 
heart  However,  it's  not  my  afl&ir  to  direct  any  one  j  still,  if  I  was 
in  somebody's  shoes,  I  know  the  tune  I'd  sing." 

"  And  wnat  time  would  you  sing  ?  "  asked  his  master. 

Dandy  sang  the  following  stave,  and,  as  he  did  it,  he  threw  his 
comic  eye  upon  his  master  with  such  humorous  signi&sance  that  the 
latter,  althoi^h  wrapped  in  deep  reflection  at  the  moment,  on  sud- 
denly obsendng  it,  could  not  avoid  smiling : 

**  Will  you  list,  and  eome  with  me,  fUr  maid  f 
Will  you  list,  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid  ? 
Will  you  lisl^  and  come  with  me,  Mr  maid  f 
And  folly  the  lad  witii  the  white  eockade  f  » 

"  If  you  haven't  a  good  voice,  sir,  you  could  whisper  the  words 
into  her  ear,  and  as  you're  so  near  the  mouth — ^hem— ^  word  to  the 
wise — ^then  point  to  the  chaise  that  youll  have  standin'  outside,  and, 
my  life  for  you,  there's  an  end  to  the  fees  o'  the  docthor." 

His  master,  who  had  relapsed  into  thought  before  he  concluded 
his  advice,  looked  at  him  without  seeming  to  have  heard  it  He  then 
traversed  the  room  several  times,  his  chin  supported  by  his  finger  and 
thumb,  after  which  he  seemed  to  have  form^  a  resolution. 

"  Go,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  put  that  letter  to  Father  M'Mahon  in  the 
post-office.    I  shallnot  want  you  for  some  time." 
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"  "Will  I  ordher  a  chaise,  sir  ?  "  replied  Dandy,  with  a  serio-oonuc 
face. 

One  look  from  his  master,  howeyer,  sent  him  about  his  business ; 
but  the  latter  could  hear  him  lilting  the  "  White  Cockade,''  as  he 
went  down  stairs. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  when  Dandy  was  gone,  "  can  it  be  possible  that 
she  has  at  length  given  her  consent  to  this  marriage?  Never, 
voluntarily.  It  has  been  extorted  by  foul  deceit  and  tboreatening,  by 
some  base  fraud  practised  upon  her  generous  and  unsuspecting  na- 
ture. I  am  culpable  to  stand  tamely  by  and  allow  this  great  and 
glorious  creatiure  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  bad  ambition,  and  a  worse  man, 
without  coming  to  the  rescue.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  is  this  infor- 
mation true  ?  Alas,  I  fear  it  is ;  for  I  know  the  unscrupulous  spirit 
the  dear  girl  has,  alone  and-  unassisted,  to  contend  with.  Yet,  if  it 
be  true,  oh,  why  should  she  not  have  written  to  me  ?  Why  not 
have  enabled  me  to  come  to  her  defence  ?  I  know  not  what  to 
think.  At  all  events,  I  shall,  as  a  last  resource,  call  upon  her  &Uier. 
I  shall  explain  to  him  the  risk  he  runs  in  manning  his  daughter  to 
this  man  who  is  at  once  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel  But  how  can  I  do 
so  ?  Bimey  has  not  yet  returned  from  France,  and  I  have  no  proo^ 
on  which  to  rest  such  serious  allegations ;  nothing  at  present  but 
bare  assertions,  which  her  &ther,  in  the  heat  and  mry  of  his  ambi- 
tion, might  not  only  disbelieve,  but  misinterpret.  Be  it  so ;  I  shall 
at  least  warn  him,  talce  it  as  he  will ;  and  if  all  else  should  fial,  I  will 
disclose  to  him  my  name  and  family,  in  order  that  he  may  know,  at 
all  events,  that  I  am  no  impostor.  My  present  remonstrance  may 
so  far  alarm  him  as  to  cause  the  persecution  against  Lucy  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  on  Bimey's  return,  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  able 
to  speak  more  emphatically." 

He  accordingly  sent  for  a  chaise,  into  which  he  stepped,  and  or- 
dered the  driver  to  leave  him  at  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's,  and  to  wait 
there  for  him. 

Lord  Dunroe  was  at  this  period  perfectly  well  aware  that  Bimey's 
visit  to  France  wa^occasioned  by  purposes  that  boded  nothinff  favor- 
able to  his  interests ;  and  were  it  not  for  Lucy's  illness,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  marriage  would,  ere  now,  have  taken  place.  A  fort- 
night had  elapsed,  and  every  day  so  completely  filled  nim  with  alarm, 
that  he  proposed  to  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  the  expediency  of  getting 
the  license  at  once,  and  having  the  ceremony  penormed  privately  in 
her  father's  house.  To  this  the  father  would  have  assented,  were  it 
not  that  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  Lucy  was  rallying,  and 
would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  go  through  it,  in  the  parish  church, 
at  least.  A  few  days,  he  hoped,  would  enable  her  to  bear  it  ,*  but  if 
not,  he  was  willing  to  make  every  concession  to  his  lordship's  wishes. 
Her  delicate  heaUh,  he  said,  would  be  a  sufiicient  justification.  At 
all  events,  both  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  having  the 
license  provided ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  morning  of  the  stranger's 
visit.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lord  Dunroe  had  just  left  the  house  of  the  for- 
mer for  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in  Henrietta-street,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  arrival.  ^  Thomas  was  mistaken,  however,  in  imagining  that 
his  daughter's  health  was  improving.  The  doctor,  indeed,  had  or- 
dered carriage  exercise  as  essentially  necessary ;  and  1a\3Ss%  \QRK»%x«»fc 
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of  those  weak  and  foolish  ^Is,  who  sink  under  illness  or  calamity  by 
an  apathetic  neglect  of  theur  health,  or  a  criminal  indifference  to  the 
means  of  guarding  and  prolonging  the  existence  into  which  God  has 
called  them,  left  nothing  undone  on  her  part  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  physician.  Accordingly,  whenever  she  was  able  to  be  up,  or  the 
weather  permitted  it,  she  sat  in  the  carriage  for  an  hour  or  two  as  it 
drove  through  some  of  the  beautiful  subun^an  scenery  by  which  our 
dty  is  surrounded. 

The  stranger,  on  the  door  being  ^  opened,  was  told  by  a  servant, 
through  mistake,  that  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  was  within.  The  man 
then  showed  him  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  said  there  was  none 
but  Miss  Gourlay,  he  believed,  who  was  waiting  for  the  carriage  to 
take  her  airing. 

On  hearing  this  }Hece  of  intelligence  the  stran^r's  heart  began  to 
palpitate,  and  his  whole  system,  pnysical  and  spiritual,  ^-as  disturbed 
by  a  general  commotion  that  amounted  to  pain,  and  almost  banished 
his  presence  of  mind  for  the  moment  He  tapped  at  the  drawing- 
room  'door,  and  a  low,  melancholy  voice,  that  penetrated  his  heart, 
said,  "  Come  in."  He  entered,  and  there  on  a  sofa  sat  Lucy  before 
him.  He  did  not  bow — his  heart  was  too  deeply  interested  in  her 
fate  to  remember  the  formalities  of  ceremony — but  he  stood,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  long  and  anxious  gaze.  There  she 
sat ;  but,  oh !  how  much  changed  in  appearance  from  what  lie  had 
known  her  on  every  previous  interview.  Not  that  the  change,  whilst 
it  spoke  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  was  one  which  diminished  her 
beauty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only  changed  its  character  to  some- 
thing far  more  touching  and  impressive  than  health  itself  with  all  its 
blooming  hues  could  have  bestowed.  Her  features  were  certainly 
thinner,  out  there  was  visible  in  them  a  serene  but  mournful  spirit — a 
volu])tuous  languor,  heightened  and  spiritualized  by  purity  and  intel- 
lect into  an  expression  that  realized  our  notions  rather  of  angelic 
beauty  than  of  the  loveliness  of  mere  woman.  To  all  tliis,  sorrow 
had  added  a  dijgnity  so  full  of  melancholy  and  commanding  grace — a 
seriousness  indicative  of  such  truth  and  honor — as  to  make  the  heart 
of  the  spectator  wonder,  and  the  eye  almost  to  weep  on  witnessing 
an  association  so  strange  and  incomprehensible,  as  that  of  such  beauty 
and  evident  goodness  with  sufferings  that  seem  rather  like  crimes 
against  purity  and  innocence,  and  almost  tempt  the  weak  heart  to 
revolt  against  the  dispensations  of  Proiidence. 

When  their  eyes  rested  on  each  other,  is  it  necessary  to  say  that 
the  melancholy  position  of  Lucy  was  soon  read  in  those  large  orbs 
that  seemed  about  to  dissolve  into  tears  ?  The  shock  of  the  stranger's 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  when  taken  in  connection  ynth 
the  loss  of  him  forever,  and  the  sacrifice  of  her  love  and  happiness, 
which,  to  save  her  father's  life,  she  had  so  heroically  and  nobly  made, 
was  so  strong,  she  felt  unable  to  rise.  He  approached  her,  struck 
deeply  by  the  dignified  entreaty  for  sympathy  and  pardon  that  was 
in  her  looks. 

« I  am  not  well  able  to  rise,  dear  Charles,"  she  said,  breaking  the 
short  silence  which  had  occurred,  and  extending  her  hand;  "and 
I  suppose  you  have  come  to  reproach  me.  As  for  me,  I  have 
nothmg  to  ask  you  for  now — ^nothmg  to  hope  for  but  pardon,  and 
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that  you  will  forget  me  henceforth.  Will  you  be  noble  enough  to 
forgive  her  who  was  once  your  Lucy,  but  who  can  never  be  so 
more  ?*' 

The  dreadful  solemnity,  together  with  the  pathetic  spirit  of  ten- 
derness and  despair  that  breathed  in  these  words,  caused  a  pulsation 
in  his  heart,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  about  his  throat,  that  for  the 
moment  prevented  him  &om  speaking.  He  seized  her  hand,  which 
was  placed  passively  in  his,  and  as  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  Lucy  felt  a 
warm  tear  or  two  fall  upon  it    At  length  he  spoke  : 

"Oh,  why  is  this,  Lucy?"  he  said;  "your  appearance  has  un- 
manned me ;  but  I  see  it  and  feel  it  alL  I  have  oeen  sacrificed  to 
ambition,  yet  I  blame  you  not" 

"  No,  dear  Charles,"  she  replied ;  "  look  upon  me,  and  then  ask 
yourself  who  is  the  victim." 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  what  machinery  of  hell 
has  been  at  work  to  reduce  you  to  this  P  Fraud,  deceit,  treachery, 
have  done  it  But,  for  the  sake  of  God,  let  me  know,  as  Lsaid,  what 
has  occurred  since  our  last  interview  to  occasion  this  deplorable 
change — this  rooted  sorrow— this  awful  spirit  of  despair,  that  I  read 
in  your  fece  P  " 

"  Not  despair,  Charles,  for  I  will  never  yield  to  tJuU;  but  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  a  barrier  deep  as  the  grave,  and  which  only 
that  can  remove,  is  between  us  for  ever  in  this  life." 

"  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  never  can  be  mine  P  " 

"  That,  alas,  is  what  I  mean  to  say-r-what  I  must  say." 

"  But  why,  Lucy — ^why,  dearest  Lucy — ^for  still  I  must  call  you 
80 ;  what  has  occasioned  Uiis  P    I  cannot  understand  it" 

She  then  related  to  him,  briefly,  but  feelingly,  the  solemn  promise, 
which,  as  our  readers  are  aware  of,  she  had  given  her  fatner,  and 
under  what  circumstances  she  had  given  it,  together  with  his  deter- 
mination, unchanged  and  irrevocable,  to  force  her  to  its  fulfilment 
Having  heard  it  he  paused  for  some  time,  whilst  Lucy's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  as  if  she  expected  a  verdict  of  life  or  death  from 
his  lips. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  Liicy,"  he  said ;  "  noble  girl !  how  can  I  quarrel 
with  your  vurtues  P  You  did  it  to  save  a  father's  Hfe,  and  have  left 
me  nothing  to  reproach  you  with ;  but  in  increasing  my  admiration 
of  you,  my  heart  is  doubly  struck  with  anguish  at  the  thought  that  I 
must  lose  you." 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  replied;  "but^you  must  take  comfort  from  the 
difference  in  our  fates.  You  merely  have  to  endure  the  pain  of 
loss;  but  I— oh,  dear  Charles — ^what  have  /  to  encounter P  You 
are  not  forced  into  a  marriage  with  one  who  possesses  not  a  single 
sentiment  or  principle  of  virtue  or  honor  in  common  with  your- 
self No;  you  are  merely  deprived  of  a  woman  whom  you  love; 
but  you  are  not  forced  into  marriage  with  a  woman,  abandoned  and 
unprmcipled,  whom  you  hate.  Yes,  Charles,  you  must  take  comfort, 
as  I  said,  fix>m  Uie  difference  of  oiur  fates." 

"What,  Lucy!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  can  take  comfort 
from  your  misery  P  Am  I  so  selfish  or  ungenerous  as  to  thank  God 
that  you  whose  happiness  I  prefer  a  thousand  times  to  my  own,  are 

ore  miserable  thui  I  am  P    I  thought  you  knew  me  better." 
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''Alas,  Charles,"  she  replied,  **have  compassion  on  me.  The 
expression  of  these  generous  sentiments  almost  kills  me.  Assume 
some  moral  error — some  semblance  of  the  least  odious  vice — some 
startling  blemish  of  character — some  weakness  that  may  enable  me 
to  fbel  that  in  losing  you  I  haye  not  so  much  to  lose  as  I  thous^ht  y 
something  that  may  make  the  contrast  between  the  wretch  to  whom 
I  am  devoted  and  yourself  less  repulsive.*' 

**  Oh,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lucy,"  he  replied,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "  that  I  have  my  errors,  my  weaknesses,  my  frailties,  if  that 
will  comfort  you ;  so  many,  indeed,  that  my  greatest  virtue,  and  that 
of  which  I  am  most  proud,  is  my  love  for  you." 

"Ah,  Charles,  you  reason  badly,"  she  replied,  "for  you  prove 
yourself  to  be  capable  of  that  noble  affection  which  never  yet  existed 
m  a  vicious  heart  As  for  me,  I  know  not  on  what  hand  to  turn. 
It  is  said  that  when  a  person  han^n^  by  some  weak  branch  from 
the  brow  of  a  precipice  nnds  it  beginnmg  to  give  way,  and  that  the 
plimge  below  is  unavoidable,  a  certain  cpurage,  gained  from  despair, 
not  only  diminishes  the  terror  of  the  fall,  but  reheves  the  heart  oy  a 
bold  and  terrible  feeling  that  for  the  moment  banishes  fear,  and 
reconciles  him  to  his  fate." 

**  It  is  a  dreadful  analogy,  my  dear  Lucy,  but  you  must  take  com- 
fort. Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  You  are  not  yet 
hanging  upon  the  precipice  of  me." 

**  I  feel  that  I  am,  Charles  j  and  what  is  more,  I  see  the  depth  to 
which  I  must  be  precipitated ;  but,  alas,  I  possess  none  of  that  fearful 
courage  that  is  said  to  reconcile  one  to  the  fall." 

"  Lucy,"  he  replied,  "  into  this  ^If  of  destruction  you  shall  never 
fall.  Believe  me,  there  is  an  invisible  hand  that  will  support  you 
when  you  least  expect  it ;  a  power  that  shs^es  our  purposes,  rough 
hew  them  as  we  will.  I  came  to  request  an  interview  with  your 
father  upon  this  very  subject.  Have  courage,  dearest  girl ;  friends 
are  at  work  who  I  trust  will  ere  long  be  enabled  to  place  documents 
in  his  hands  that  will  soon  change  his  purposes.  I  grant  that  it  is 
possible  these  documents  may  fail,  or  may  not  be  procured ;  and  in 
that  case  I  know  not  how  we  are  to  act  I  mention  the  probability 
of  feilure  lest  a  future  disappointment  occasion  such  a  shock  as  in 
your  present  state  you  may  be  incapable  of  sustaining;  but  still 
have  hope,  for  the  probability'  is  in  our  favor." 

She  snook  her  head  increaulously,  and  replied,  "  You  do  not  know 
the  inflexible  determination  of  my  father  on  thTs  point  j  neither  can 
I  conceive  what  documents  you  could  place  before  him  that  would 
change  his  purpose." 

"  f  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  at  liberty  even  to  you,  Lucy,  to 
mention  circumstances  that  may  cast  a  stain  upon  mgh  integrity 
and  spotless  innocence,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  the  proofis  I  speak 
of  m^  ML  In  the  latter  case,  so  far  at  least  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, justice  would  degenerate  into  scandal,  whilst  great  evil  and 
little  good  must  be  the  consequence.  I  think  I  am  bound  in  honor 
not  to  place  old  age,  venerable  and  virtuous,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unsuspecting  innocence  on  the  other,  in  a  contingency  that  may 
cause  them  irreparable  injury.  I  will  now  say,  tibat  if  your  happi- 
ness were  not  involved  in  the  success  or  &ilure  of  our  prooeediiig8|^ 
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I  should  have  ceased  to  be  a  party  in  the  steps  we  are  taking  until  the 
grave  had  closed  upon  one  individual  at  least,  whilst  unconscious  of 
the  shame  that  was  to  fall  upon  his  £unily." 

Lucy  looked  upon  him  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood.  **  Dear  Charles,  she  exclaimed  j  "  ever  honor- 
able— ever  generous — ever  considerate  and  unselfish ;  I  do  not  of 
course  understand  your  allusions :  but  I  am  confident  that  whatever 
you  do  will  be  done  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  yourself.*' 

The  look  of  admiration,  and  why  should  we  not  ^dd  love,  which 
Lucy  had  bestowed  upon  him  was  observed  and  felt  deeply.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  seizing  her  hand  again,  he  whispered,  in  that  low  and 
tender  voice  which  breathes  the  softest  and  most  contagious  emotion 
of  the  heart — "  Alas,  Lucy,  you  could  not  even  dream  how  inex- 
pressibly dear  you  are  to  me.  Without  you,  life  to  me  wiU  possess 
no  blessing.  All  that  I  ever  conceived  of  its  purest  and  most  ex- 
alted enjoyments  was  centered  in  you,  and  in  that  sweet  communion 
which  I  thought  we  were  destined  to  hold  together ;  but  now,  now— 
oh,  my  God,  what  a  blank  will  my  whole  future  existence  be  without 
you ! " 

"  Charles — Charles,"  she  replied,  but  at  the  same  time  her  eyes 
were  swimming  in  tears,  '^  spare  me  this ;  do  not  overload  my  heart 
with  such  an  excess  of  sorrow  $  have  compassion  on  me,  for  I  am 
already  too  sensible  of  my  own  misery — too  sensible  of  the  happiness 
I  have  lost  I  am  here  isolated  and  alone,  with  no  kind  voice  to  whis- 
per one  word  of  consolation  to  my  unhappy  heart,  my  poor  maid  only 
excepted ;  and  I  am  often  forced,  in  oraer  to  escape  the  pain  of  pres- 
ent* reflections,  to  make  a  melancholy  struggle  once  more  to  entrance 
myself  in  the  innocent  dreams  of  my  early  life.  Yes,  and  I  will  con- 
fess it,  to  call  back  if  I  can  those  visions  that  gave  the  delicious  hues 
of  hope  and  happiness  to  the  love  which  bound  your  heart  and  mine 
together.  The  illusion,  however,  is  too  feeble  to  struggle  success- 
fuUy  with  the  abiding  consciousness  of  my  wretchedness,  and  I  awake 
to  a  bitterness  of  anguish  that  is  drinking  up  the  fi)untains  of  my 
life,  out  of  which  life  I  feel,  if  this  state  continues,  I  shall  soon 
pass  away." 

On  concluding,  she  wiped  away  the  tears  that  were  fast  &lliu^ ; 
and  her  lover  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he  could  scarcely  restnun 
his  own. 

"  There  is  one  word,  dearest  Lucy,"  he  replied,  "  but  though  short 
it  is  full  of  comfort — ^hope." 

"  Alas !  Charles,  I  feel  that  it  has  been  blotted  out  of  the  destiny 
of  my  life.  I  look  for  it ;  I  search  for  it,  but  in  vain.  In  this  life  I 
cannot  find  it ;  I  say  in  this,  because  it  is  now,  when  all  about  me 
is  darkness,  and  pain,  and  suffering,  that  I  feel  the  consolation  which 
arises  from  our  trust  in  another.  This  consolation,  however,  though 
true,  is  sad,  and  the  very  joy  it  gives  is  melancholy,  because  it  arises 
from  that  mysterious  change  which  withdraws  us  from  existence ; 
and  when  it  leads  us  to  happiness  we  cannot  forget  that  it  is  through 
the  gate  of  the  grave.  But  still  it  is  a  consolation,  and  a  great  <ak\Nfc 
-rw4x)  a  sufferer  like  me,  the  only  one — we  must  aii  ^^C"* 

like  a  strain  of  soft  but  solemn  music  t)^eae  \3a.o>xrDSx3Jc^«2ft^^S*^*" 

S3*  . 
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oeeded  from  her  Ups,  from  which  they  seemed  to  catch  the  touching 
Bweetness  which  characterized  them. 

•*  I  ought  not  to  shed  these  tears,**  she  added ;  "  nor  ought  you, 
dear  Charles,  to  f^el  so  deeply  what  I  say  as  I  perceive  you  do ;  but 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  am  impressed  with  a  presentiment  that  this 
is  probably  our  last  meeting ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  filled  with  a 
mournful  satis&ction  in  speaking  to  you — in  looking  upon  you — 
yes,  I  confess  it ;  and  I  feel  all  the  spnngs  of  tenderness  opened,  as 
It  were,  in  my  unhappy  heart.  In  a  short  time,** — she  added,  and 
here  she  almost  soboed — **  it  will  be  a  crime  to  think  of  you — to 
allow  my  very  imagination  to  turn  to  your  image ;  and  I  shall  be 
called  Ujpon  to  banish  that  image  for  ever  from  my  heart,  which  I 
must  stnve  to  do,  for  to  cherish  it  there  will  be  wrong ;  but  I  shall 
struggle,  for " — she  added,  proudly — "  whatever  my  duty  may  be,  I 
shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  preserve  my  conscience  free  from  its 
own  reproaches." 

"  Take  comfort,  Lucy,*'  he  replied ;  **  this  will  not — shall  not  be 
our  last  meeting.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  creature  as 
you  are  should  be  doomed  to  a  fate  so  wretched.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  hurry  you  into  this  odious  marriage.  Gain  time,  and  we 
shall  yet  triumph.** 

"  Yes,  Charles,**  she  replied ;  "  but,  then,  misery  often  grows  apa- 
thetic, and  the  will,  wearied  down  and  weakened,  loses  the  power 
of  resistance.  I  have  more  than  once  felt  attacks  of  this  kind,  and 
I  know  that  if  they  should  observe  it,  I  am  lost.  Oh,  how  little  is 
the  love  of  woman  imderstood!  And  how  little  of  life  is  known 
except  through  those  false  appearances  that  are  certain  to  deceive 
all  who  look  upon  them  as  realities!  Here  am  I  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  that  this  world  can  present,  and  how  many  thousands 
ima^e  me  happy !  What  is  there  within  the  range  of  fashion  and 
the  compass  of  wealth  that  I  cannot  command  ?  and  yet  amidst  all 
this  dazzle  of  grandeur  I  am  more  wretched  than  the  beggar  whom  a 
morsel  of  food  will  make  contented.** 

**  Resist  this  marriage,  Lucy,  for  a  time,  that  is  all  I  ask,**  replied 
her  lover;  "be  firm,  and,  above  all  things,  hope.  You  may  ere 
long  understand  the  force  and  meaning  of  my  words.  At  present 
you  cannot,  nor  is  it  in  my  power,  with  honor,  to  speak  more 
plainly.** 

"My  fether,'*  replied  this  high-minded  and  sensitive  creature, 
"  said  some  time  ago— ^  Is  not  my  daughter  a  woman  of  honor  ? ' 
Yes,  Cliarles,  I  must  be  a  woman  of  honor.  But  it  is  time  you 
should  go ;  only  before  you  do,  hear  me.  Henceforth  we  have  each 
of  us  one  great  mutual  task  imposed  upon  us — a  task  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  dictated  alike  by  honor,  virtue,  and  religion.** 

**  Alas,  Lucy,  what  is  that  P  ** 

«  To  foi'get  each  other.  From  the  moment  I  become,**  she  sobbed 
aloud—**  you  know,*'  she  added,  «  what  I  would  say,  but  what  I  can- 
not— ^from  that  moment  memory  becomes  a  crime.** 

"  But  an  involuntary  crime,  my  ever  dear  Lucy.  As  for  my  part," 
he  replied,  vehemently,  and  with  something  akin  to  distraction^tfLl 
feel  that  is  impossible,  and  that  even  were  it  possible,  I  wouldno 
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more  attempt  to  banish  your  image  from  my  heart  than  I  would  to 
deliberately  still  its  pulses.  Never,  never — such  an  attempt,  such  an 
act,  if  successful,  would  be  a  murder  of  the  affections.  No,  Lucy, 
whilst  one  spark  of  mortal  life  is  alive  in  my  body,  whilst  memory 
can  remember  the  dreams  of  only  the  preceding  moment,  whilst  a 
single  faculty  of  heart  or  intellect  remains  by  which  your  image  can 
be  preserved,  I  shall  cling  to  that  image  as  the  ship-wrecked  sailor 
would  to  the  j)lank  that  bears  him  through  the  midnight  storm— -as 
a  despairing  soul  would  to  the  only  good  act  of  a  wicked  life  that  he 
could  plead  for  his  salvation." 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Lucy  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  noble  features, 
now  wrought  up  into  an  earnest  but  melancholy  animation,  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  she  exclaimed,  "  And  this  is  the  man  of 
whose  love  they  would  deprive  me,  whose  very  acknowledgment  of 
it  comes  upon  my  spirit  like  an  anthem  of  the  heart ;  and  I  Know  not  . 
what  I  have  done  to  be  so  tried ;  yet,  as  it  is  the  will  of  God,  I 
receive  it  for  the  best.  Dear  Charles,  you  must  go ;  but  you  spoke 
of  remonstrating  with  my  fether.  Do  not  so ;  an  interview  would 
only  aggravate  him.  And  as  you  admit  that  certain  documents  are 
wanted  to  produce  a  change  in  his  opinions,  you  may  see  clearly 
that  until  you  produce  them  an  expostulation  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  precipitate  matters  and  ruin  alL 
Now  go," 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  replied,  "  as  you  alwajTS  are ;  but 
how  can  I  go  ?  How  can  I  tear  myself  from  you  ?  Dearest,  dearest 
Lucy,  what  a  love  is  mine !  But  that  is  not  surprising — ^who  could 
love  you  with  an  ordinary  passion  ?  " 

Apprehensive  that  her  fiither  might  return,  she  rose  up,  but  so  com- 
pletely had  she  been  exhausted  by  the  excitement  of  tm»  interview, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  assist  her. 

"  I  hear  the  carriage,"  said  she ;  "  it  is  at  the  door :  will  you  ring 
for  my  maid  ?  And  now,  Charles,  as  it  is  possible  that  we  must  meet 
no  more,  say,  before  you  go,  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  There  is  everything  in  your  conduct  to  be  admired  and  loved,  my 
dearest  Lucy  ;  but  nothing  to  be  forgiven." 

**  Is  it  possible,"  she  said,  as  if  in  communion  with  herself,  "  that 
we  shall  never  meet,  never  speak,  never,  probably,  look  upon  each  other 
more  ?  " 

Her  lover  observed  that  her  face  became  suddenly  pale,  and  she  ' 
staggered  a  little,  after  which  she  sank  and  would  have  fallen  had  he 
not  supported  her  in  his  arms.  He  had  already  rang  for  Alley  Ma- 
hon,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  place  Lucy  once  more  upon 
the  sofa,  whither  he  was  obliged  to  carry  her,  for  she  had  fainted. 
Ha\ing  placed  her  there,  it  became  necessary  to  support  her  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  in  doing  so — ^is  it  in  human  nature  to  be  severe 
upon  him  ? — he  rapturously  kissed  her  lips,  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  in  a  long,  tender,  and  melancholy  embrace.  The  appearance  of 
her  maid,  however,  who  always  accompanied  her  in  the  carnage,  termi- 
nated this  pardonable  theft,  and  aft^r  a  few  words  of  ordin^  conver- 
sation they  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
dandy's  yistt  to  summebfield  cottage,  whebe  he  makes  a 

MOST  UNGALLAMT  MISTAKE — ^RETUBNS  WITH  TIDINGS  OP  BOTH 
MBS.  NOBTON  AND  FENTON — AND  GENEBOUSLY  PATBONIZES  HIS 
MASTEB. 

On  the  mormng  after  this  interview  the  stranger  was  waited  on  by 
Bimey,  who  had  returned  from  France  late  on  the  preceding  night. 

**  Weil,  my  friend,'*  said  he,  after  they  had  shaken  hands,  ^  I  hope 
you  are  the  bearer  of  welcome  intelligence  ?  " 

The  gloom  and  disappointment  that  were  legible  in  this  man's  round, 
rosy,  and  generally  good  humored  countenance  were  observed,  how- 
ever, by  the  stranger  at  a  second  glance. 

*^  But  how  is  this  ?  "  he  added ;  **  you  are  silent,  and  I  fear,  now  that 
I  look  at  you  a  second  time,  thaX  matters  have  not  gone  well  with 
you.  For  God's  sake,  however,  let  me  know ;  for  I  am  impatient  to 
hear  the  result." 

"All  is  lost,"  replied  Bimey;  "and  I  fear  we  have  been  out- 
generalled.  The  c&rgyman  is  dead,  and  the  bodL  in  which  the 
record  of  her  death  was  registered  has  disappeared,  no  one  knows 
how.  I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  your  opponent  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

"  You  mean  Dunroe  ?  " 

"  I  do  ;  that  scoundrel  Norton,  at  once  his  master  and  his  slave, 
accompanied  by  a  suspicious-looking  fellow,  whose  name  I  discovered 
to  be  MulhoUand,  were  there  before  us,  and  I  fear  carried  their  p<nnt 
by  securing  the  refi;ister,  which  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  by  this  time 
reduced  to  ashes. '^ 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  replied  the  stranger  despondingly,  "  it's  all  up 
with  us." 

"  Unless,"  observed  Bimey, "  you  have  been  more  successfrd  at  home 
than  I  have  been  abroad.     Any  trace  of  Mrs.  Norton  ?  " 

"None  whatsoever.    But,  my  dear  Bimey,  what  you  tell  me  is 

surprisingly  mysterious.     How  could  Dunroe  become  aware  of  the 

existence  of  these  documents  ?  or,  indeed,  of  ^our  proceedings  at 

»  all  ?    And  who  is  this  Mulholland  you  speak  of  that  accompanied 

him  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him,"  replied  Bimey, "  except  that 
he  is  a  fellow  of  dissolute  appearance,  with  sandy  hair,  not  ill-looking, 
setting  aside  what  is  caUea  a  battered  look,  and  a  face  of  the  most 
consummate  eflfrontery." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  replied  the  other.  "  That  dranken  scoundrel  M*Bride 
has  betrayed  us,  as  far,  at  least,  as  he  could.  The  fellow,  while  his 
conduct  continued  ^ood,  was  in  my  confidence,  as  far  as  a  servant 
ought  to  be.  In  this  matter,  however,  he  did  not  know  all,  unless, 
indeed,  by  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  document  itself,  and  from 
knowing  the  name  of  the  family  whose  position  it  affected.  How  it 
might  have  affected  them,  however,  I  don't  think  he  knew." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  this  Mulholland  is  that  man  ?  " 
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**  From  your  descriptioa  of  him  1 
mistake  about  it — not  the  sfightest ;  he  most  hacvc 
purposely  on  this  occasion ;  and,  I  dare  oj,  Iknroe 
paia  him  for  his  treachery." 

'*But  i¥hat  is  to  he  done  now?" 
fidrly  at  &ult." 

**  I  have  seal  >£s8  Goorky,'*  replied  the  odaer, 
only  irom  motives  <^  humanity,  we  mnit  try,  by 
sistent  with  honor,  to  stop  or  retard  her 

**  But  how  are  we  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  at  present ;  bat  I  shall  tMnk  oi  iL     TUi  is  i 
fortunate.    I  dedare  solemnly  that  it  was  aafy  ia  to  hx9m\ 
we^were  so  anxious  to  estabfish  migjht  ha:fe  rmiMi  as  to 
this  accursed  union,  that  I  mjidf  feh  an  mtercat  m 
Miss  Gourlay's  happiness  was  my  sole  modire  qC 

*'  I  believe  you,  sir,"  rrolied  Bimer ;  *•  bat  * 
completely  at  a  stand.     Chance,  it  »  true,  i 
our  way ;  but,  in  the  present  poatioa  of 
all  the  chances  are  against  us." 

'<  It  is  unfortunately  too  true,*  replied  the  niijui^ti ; 
a  single  opening  left  for  us ;  we  are,  on  the  coninry,  i 
pletely  in  every  direction.     I  shall  wnte^  howfvr,  to  a 
possesses  much  influence  with  Miss  Goislay ;  bol,  ab%  to 
pose  ?    Miss  Gouriay  herself  has  no  mflneiirr  whatever; 
ner  &ther,  he  does  not  five  who  eonld  £vett  Mm  imtm 
His  vile  ambition  only  in  the  matter  of  his  dartgHtfr  eaoU 
him,  and  it  will  do  so  to  her  destmctiflii,  for  the 
marriage  long." 

**You  \ocAl  thin,  and  a  good  deal  earew^om,'*  ofeagiwul 
*<which,  indeed,  I  am  siRiy  to  see.     Coartact  aoxiety,  hywufvegf 
perpetual  agitation  of  spirits  will  wear  any  mas  drsws.     W^  I 
bid  you  good  morning ;  but  I  had  ahnost  foi^oCtCB  u>  ' 
poor  Fenton.     Any  trace  of  him  dxnin^  my  abiCDce  ?  ^ 

^Not  the  sfishtesL  In  foct,  eivry  prxof  is  af^'aaC  wk.  lirfy 
Gouriay  has  reuipsed  into  her  origisal  lv>peieaHK9»,  isr  aearfy  iny 
and  I  myself  am  now  more  deptcMed  than  I  hatwe  evvr  Vsea.  FetaA 
register,  documents,  corrupt  knaves,  and  mii^^n/i^l  trdZfM%  ^nwkk, 
all  the  machinery  of  justice  on  the  one  haiyl*  wA  of  -rXamf  ws  ^ 
other ;  only  let  us  succeed  in  teeann^  Miai  Gr^^^^t  hn^^iatsmr  imd. 
I  am  ^contented.  That,  now  and  hexKeforth,  vt  tEe  ^mi^Axug  v,^Mt 
of  my  life.  Let  her  be  happy ;  let  her  b^  r>cit  h*p^ — ami  '^  «a» 
only  be  done  by  preventing  her  umoii  with  tisi  JKarde«i  y«<Hfr  wmm^ 
whose  prindpal  motive  to  it  is  her  yrfj^/ertjf 

Bimey  then  took  his  departure,  k^tEz^  i£i  fHeal  its  meJx  a  i^^n^n^ 
of  distress,  and  almost  of  despair,  on  Ln^/ft  t^^AJor^  -m  •»:*:  ypf^mxcut:^ 
our  readers  can  T^ry  sufficiently  us^usr\t.^M^  wfrjuinfe  imf  iurrSlMr 
assistance  fixnn  lis.  He  could  not,  boweT<»r.  \jta^  ".joj^paAtASMi^^  -ixm^ 
self  on  his  prudence  in  withhrMxDe  f!rx:i.  MI**^  Ij^Avt^]  ti«r  isAi^ntii* 
expectations  which  he  himseif  ha^  *ED!rui5^  in/***  ^ii^^  jE*«nit  '^ 
Bimey's  journey  to  Fnmoe.  Had  ht  sue  ^/m  W**  ^w^ir  ^Swe  ittit 
would  have  participated  m  his  ho;)«»,  aoni,  an  a  bUCo::^  tnam/pumim^ 
she  must  now  have  had  to  bear  Urn  ieatilj  ikm  ^  ^Smff^tmkmmtf 
probably  the  last  cfaeiisbed  hope  of  her  htaat ;  md,mikx  mi&b  ^m^ 
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cumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  effect  upon  her  might  have 
heen.  This  was  now  his  only  satiafactioni  to  which  we  may  add  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  not,  by  making  premature  disclosures,  been 
the  means  of  compromising  the  innocent 

After  much  thought  and  reflection  upon  the  gloomy  position  in 
which  both  he  himself  and  especially  Lucy  were  jjlaced,  he  resolved 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring  upon  the  subject;  although  at  the 
moment  he  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  address  her,  or  what 
steps  he  could  suggest  to  her,  as  one  feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
Miss  Gourlay's  happiness.  At  length,  after  much  anxious  rumi- 
nation, he  wrote  the  following  short  letter,  or  rather  note,  more 
with  a  view  of  alarming  Mrs.  Mainwaring  into  activity,  than  of  dic- 
tating to  her  any  line  of  action  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

"Madam — ^The  fact  of  Miss  Gourlay  having  taken  refuge  with 
you  as  her  Mend,  upon  a  certain  occasion  that  was,  I  believe,  very 
painful  to  that  young  lady,  I  think  sufficiently  justifies  me  in  sup- 
posing that  vou  feel  a  warm  interest  in  her  fate.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  nave  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  with  reference 
to  her  present  situation.  If  ever  a  human  bemg  required  the  aid 
and  consolation  of  friendship.  Miss  Oourlay  now  does ;  and  I  will 
not  suppose  that  a  lady  whom  she  honored  with  her  esteem  and 
affection,  could  be  capable  of  withholding  from  her  such  aid  and 
such  consolation,  in  a  crisis  so  deplorable.  You  are  probably  aware, 
madam,  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  by  a  forced  and 
hated  union,  to  the  ambitious  views  of  her  &ther;  but  you  could 
form  a  very  slight  conception  indeed  of  the  horror  with  which  she 
approaches  the  gulf  that  is  before  her.  Could  there  be  no  means 
devised  by  which  this  unhappy  young  lady  might  be  enabled  with 
honor  to  extricate  herself  from  the  wretchedness  with  which  she  is 
encompassed  ?  I  beg  of  you,  madam,  to  think  of  this ;  there  is  little 
time  to  be  lost.  A  few  days  may  seal  her  misery  for  ever.  Her 
health  and  spirits  are  fast  sinking,  and  she  is  beginning  to  entertfdn 
apprehensions  that  that  apathy',  which  proceeds  from  the  imited  in- 
fluence of  exhaustion  and  misery,  may,  in  some  unhappy  moment, 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  resistance,  even  for  a  time.  Madam,  I 
entreat  that  you  will  either  write  to  her  or  see  her ;  that  you  wiU 
sustain  and  console  her  as  fer  as  in  you  lies,  and  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  throw  some  obstruction  in  the  way  of  this  accursed  mar- 
riage ;  whether  through  your  influence  with  herself,  or  her  father, 
matters  not  I  beg,  madam,  to  f^ologize  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  addressing  you  upon  this  painful  but  deeply  important  sub- 
ject, and  I  appeal  to  yourself  whether  it  is  possible  to  know  Miss 
Gourlay,  and  not  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  that 
involves  her  happiness  or  misery. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam,  • 

"  Your  obedient,  faithful  servant,  and 

"Her  Sincere  Friend. 

"  P.S. — ^I  send  this  letter  by  my  servant,  as  I  am  anxious  that  it 
should  reach  no  hands,  and  be  subjected  to  no  eyes,  but  your  own ; 
and  I  refer  you  to  Miss  Gourlay  herself,  who  will  satisfy  you  as  to 
the  honor  and  purity  of  my  motWea  \tv  -ym^xv^Vt" 
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Having  sealed  this  communication,  the  stranger  rang  for  Dulcimer, 
who  made  his  appearance  accordingly,  and  received  his  instructions 
for  its  safe  delivery. 

"  You  must  deliver  this  note,  Dandy,"  said  he,  "  to  the  lady  to 
whom  Miss  Oourlay  and  her  maid  drove,  the  morning  you  took  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  following  them  there." 

"  And  for  all  that,"  replied  Dandy,  "  it  happens  very  luckily  that  I 
chance,  for  that  very  raison,  to  know  now  where  to  find  her.** 

"  It  does  so,  certainly,**  replied  his  master.  **  Here  is  money  for 
you — ^take  a  car,  or  whatever  kind  of  vehicle  you  prefer.  GKve  this 
note  into  her  own  hand,  and  make  as  Httle  delay  as  you  can.** 

"  Do  you  expect  an  answer,  sir  ?  **  replied  Dandy ;  **  and  am  I  to 
waitfor  one,  or  ask  for  one  ?  ** 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that,**  said  the  other ;  "  it  is  altogether 
discretionary  with  her.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  asking  the 
question,  at  all  events.    Any  other  Mrs.  Norton  in  the  way.  Dandy  ?  ** 

"Deuce  a  once,  sir,  I  have  sifted  the  whole  city,  ancf,  barrin*  the 
three  dozen  I  made  out  already,  I  can't  find  hilt  or  hare  of  another. 
Faith,  sir,  she  ought  to  be  worth  something  when  she*s  got,  for  I  may 
£urly  say  she  has  cost  me  trouble  enough  at  any  rate,  the  skulkin' 
Ihief,  whoever  she  is ;  and  me  to  lose  my  hundre*  pounds  into  the 
bargain — ^bad  scran  to  her !  ** 

"  Only  find  me  the  true  Mrs.  Norton,*'  said  his  master,  "  and  the 
hundred  pounds  are  yours,  and  for  Fenton  fifty.  Be  off,  now,  lose 
no  time,  and  bring  me  her  answer  if  she  sends  any." 

Dandy's  motions  were  all  remarkably  rapid,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  he  allowed  no  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  while  getting  over 
his  journey.  On  arriving  at  Summerfield  Cottage,  he  leameS  that 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  was  in  the  garden ;  and  on  stating  that  he  had  a 
letter  to  deliver  into  her  own  hands,  that  lady  desired  him  to  be 
brought  in,  as  she  was  then  in  conversation  witn  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  compelled  at  length  to  fly  from  the  brutality  of  her  hus- 
band, and  return  once  more  to  the  protection  of  her  mother*s  roof. 
On  opening  the  letter  and  looking  at  it,  she  started,  and  turning  to 
her  daughter  said — 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  Maria,  for  a  few  moments,  but 
don*t  forget  to  finish  what  you  were  telling  me  about  this  unfortunate 
young  man,  Fenton,  as  he,  you  say,  calls  himself,  from  Ballytrain.*' 

"  Hello  !  **  thought  Dandy,  "  here's  a  discovery.  By  the  elevens, 
m  hould  goold  to  silver  that  this  is  poor  Fenton  that  disappeared  so 
suddenly.** 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,**  said  he,  addressing  Mrs.  Scarman  as 
an  immamed  lady,  as  he  perceived  that  she  was  the  person  from 
whom  he  could  receive  the  best  intelligence  on  the  subject ;  "  I  hope 
it*s  no  offence,  miss,  to  ax  a  question  ?  ** 

"  None,  certainly,  my  good  man,**  replied  her  mother,  "  provided  it 
be  a  proper  one.** 

"  I  think,  miss,**  he  continued,  "  that  you  were  mentioning  some- 
thing to  this  lady  about  a  young  man  named  Fenton,  from  Bally- 
train?** 

"  I  was,**  replied  Mrs.  Scarman,  "  ceilmV^  •,  >d>\s\.  "^"WX.  \»XfcT«^  ^asv 
you  have  in  him  ?  '* 
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**  If  lie't  the  young  man  I  mane,"  continued  Dandy,  **  he's  not 
quite  steady  in  the  head  sometimes." 

**  If  he  were,  he  would  not  be  in  his  present  abode,"  replied  the 
lady. 

**  And  pray,  miss — beg  pardon  again,"  said  Dandy,  with  the  best 
bow  and  scrape  he  could  manage ;  ^  pray,  miss,  might  I  be  so  bould 
as  to  ask  where  that  is  ?  " 

Mrs.  Soarman  looked  at  her  moth».  **  Mamma,"  said  she — "  but, 
bless  me !  what  is  the  matter  P  you  are  in  tears." 

**  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,  my  dear  Maria,"  replied  her  mother ; 
**  butyou  were  going  to  ask  me  something — ^what  was  it  P  " 

**  This  man,"  repBed  her  daughter,  "  wishes  to  know  the  abode  of 
the  person  I  was  speaking  about" 

"Fray,  what  is  nis  motive  P  What  is  your  motive,  my  good  man, 
for  asking  such  a  question  P  " 

**  Bekaise,  ma'am,"  replied  Dandy,  **  I  happen  to  know  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  look  out  for  him,  and  wishes 
very  much  to  find  where  he  is.  If  it  be  the  young  man  I  spake  o( 
he  disappeared  some  three  or  four  months  ago  from  the  town  of 
Ballytrain." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  with  her  usual  good  sense  and 
sagacity,  "  as  I  know  not  what  your  motive  for  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion is,  I  do  not  think  this  lady  ought  to  answer  it ;  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman himself  is  anxious  to  know,  let  him  see  her ;  and  upon  giving 
satisfactory  reasons  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  him,  he  shall  be 
informed  of  his  present  abode.  You  must  rest  satisfied  with  this. 
Go  to  the  kitchen  and  say  to  the  servant  that  I  desired  her  to  give 
you  refreshment." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Dandy;  "faith,  that's  a  lively 
message,  anyhow,  and  one  tnat  111  feel  great  pleasure  in  deliv- 
erin'.  This  Wicklow  air's  a  regular  cutler;  it  has  sharpened  my 
teeth  all  to  pieces ;  and  if  the  cook  'ithin  shows  me  good  feedin', 
ni  show  her  something  in  the  shape  of  good  atin'.  I'm  a  regular 
man  of  talent  at  my  victuals,  ma'am,  an'  was  often  tould  I  mi^t 
live  to  die  an  alderman  yet,  plaise  God;  many  thanks  agin, 
ma'am."  So  saying.  Dandy  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the 
kitchen. 

"  That  communication,  mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Scarman,  after  Dandy 
had  left  them,  "  has  distressed  you." 

"  It  has,  my  child.  Poor  Miss  Gourlay  is  in  a  most  wretched 
state.  This  I  know  is  fix)m  her  lover.  In  fact,  they  will  be  the 
death — absolutely  and  beyond  a  doubt — ^the  death  of  this  admirable 
and  most  lovely  creature.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Her  father  will 
not  permit  me  to  visit  her,  neither  will  he  permit  her  to  correspond 
with  me.  I  have  already  written  to  him  on  the  risk  to  which  he 
submits  his  daughter  in  tms  ominous  marriage,  but  I  received  neither 
notice  of,  nor  reply  to  my  letter.  Oh,  no ;  the  dear  girl  is  unques- 
tionably doomea.  I  think,  however,  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  in 
reply  to  this,"  she  added,  "  but,  alas  the  day !  they  cannot  speak  of 
comfort." 

Whilst  she  is  thus  ensaged,  we  wiU  take  a  peep  at  the  ongoings 
of  Dandy  and  Nancy  Gtultuier,  in  the  kitchen,  where,  in  pursuance 
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of  his  message  our  bashful  yalet  yros  corroborating,  by  very  able  prac- 
tice, the  account  which  he  had  given  of  the  talents  ne  had  eulogized 
so  justly. 

"  WeU,  in  troth,"  said  he — **  but,  first  and  foremost,  I  haven't  the 
pleasure  of  knowin'  yer  name." 

**  Nancy  Gallaher*8  my  name,  then,"  she  replied. 

"  Ah,"  said  Dandy,  suspending  the  fork  and  an  immense  piece  of 
ham  on  the  top  of  it  at  the  Charybdis  which  he  had  opened  to  an  im- 
usual  extent  to  receive  it  j  "  ah,  ma*am,  it  wasn't  always  that,  1*11  go 
bail.  My  counthrjTnen  knows  the  value  of  such  a  purty  woman  not 
to  stamp  some  of  their  names  upon  her.  Not  that  you  have  a  mar- 
ried look,  eitl^er,  any  more  than  myself;  you're  too  fresh  for  that, 
now  that  I  look  at  you  again." 

A  certain  cloud,  which,  as  Dandy  could  perceive,  was  beginning  to 
darken  her  countenance,  suggested  the  quick  turn  of  his  last  obser- 
vation. The  countenance,  however,  cleared  again,  and  she  replied — 
"  It  is  my  name,  and  what  is  more,  I  never  clmnged  it  I  was  hard 
to  plaise — and  I  am  hard  to  plaise,  and  ever  an  always  had  a  dread 
of  gettin'  into  bad  company,  especially  when  I  knew  that  the  same 
bad  company  was  to  last  for  life.^ 

"An  ould  maid,  by  the  Rock  of  Cashel,"  said  Dandy,  to  himself 
**  Blood  alive,  I  wondher  has  she  money ;  but  here  goes  to  thry.  Ah, 
Nancy,"  he  proceeded,  "  you  wor  too  hard  to  plaise  j  and  now,  that 
you  have  got  money  like  myself,  nothing  but  a  steady  man,  and  a  full 
purse,  will  shoot  your  convanience — ^isn't  that  pure  gospel,  now,  you 
good  lookin*  thief?  " 

Nancy's  face  was  now  like  a  cloudless  sky.  "  Well,"  she  replied, 
"  may  be  there's  truth  in  that,  and  may  be  there's  not ;  but  I  hope 
you  are  takin'  care  of  yourself?  That  s  what  I  always  did  and  ever 
will,  plaise  God.     How  do  you  like  the  ham  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  so  well  dressed  a  bit  o'  ham  ever  I  ett — ^it  melts  into  one's 
mouth  like  a  kiss  from  a  purty  woman.  Troth,  Nancy,  I  think  Fm 
kissing  you  ever  since  I  began  to  ait  it" 

"  Get  out,"  said  Nancy,  laughing  j  "  troth,  you're  a  quare  one ;  but 
you  know  our  Wickla'  hiams  is  famous." 

"And  so  is  your  Wicklow  girls,"  replied  Dandy;  "but  for  my 
part,  I'd  sooner  taste  their  lips  man  the  best  hams  tnat  ever  were  ett 
any  day." 

' "  Well,  but,"  sjud  Nancy,  "  did  you  ever  taste  our  bacon  P  bekaise, 
if  you  didn't,  lave  off  what  you're  at,  and  in  three  skips  111  get  you  a 
rasher  and  egp  that'll  make  you  look  nine  ways  at  once.  Here, 
throw  that  by,  it's  could,  and  rfl  get  you  something  hot  and  comfort- 
able." 

"  Go  on,"  replied  Dandy ;  "  I  hate  idleness.  Get  the  eggs  and  rasher 
you  spake  of,  and  while  you're  doin*  it  I'll  thry  and  amuse  myself  wid 
what*8  before  me.  Industhry's  the  first  of  virtues,  Nancy,  and 
next  to  that  comes  perseverance;  I  defy  you  in  the  mane  time 
to  do  a  rasher  as  well  as  you  did  tms  ham — hoch — och — och. 
God  bless  me,  a  bit  was  near  stickin*  in  my  throat.  Is  your  wather 
good  here  ?  and  the  raison  why  I  ax  you  is,  that  I'm  the  devil  to 
plaise  in  wather ;  and  on  that  account  I  seldom  take  it  without  a. 
sup  o'  spirits  to  dilute  it,  as  the  docthors  say*  for,  rndfts^^iiiafiC^  '^oa 

34 
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way  it  agrees  with  md  best     It's  a  kind  of  family  fiulin'  with 
devil  a  one  o'  my  blood  ever  could  look  a  glass  of  mere  wather  in  the 
face  without  blushin*.** 

Dandy  was  now  upon  what  thev  call  the  simplicity  dod^e ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  affected  that  character  of  wisdom  for  which  certain  individ- 
uals, whose  knowledge  of  life  no  earthly  experience  ever  can  improye, 
are  so  extremely  anxious  to  get  credit  Every  word  he  uttered  vms 
accompanied  by  an  oafish  grin,  so  ludicrously  balanced  between  sim- 
plicity and  cunning,  that  Nancy,  who  had  been  half  her  life  on  the 
look  out  for  such  a  man,  and  who  knew  that  this  indecision  of 
expression  was  the  characteristic  of  the  tribe  with  which  she  classed 
him,  now  saw  before  her  the  great  dream  of  her  heart  real- 
ized. 

**  "Well,  in  troth,"  she  replied,  "  you  are  a  quare  man ;  but  still  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  make  you  blush  for  no  stronger  raison  than 
mere  wather.  So,  in  the  name  o'  goodness,  here's  a  tumbler  of 
grog,"  she  added,  filling  him  out  one  on  the  kistant,  **  and  as  you're 
so  modest,  you  must  only  drink  it  and  keep  your  countenance ;  it'll 
prepare  you,  besides,  for  me  rasher  and  eggs ;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
nere's  an  ould  candle-box  that's  here,  the  Lord  knows  how  long;  but, 
faix,  now  it  must  help  to  do  the  rasher.  Come  then ;  if  you  are 
stronger  than  I  am,  show  your  stp^ngth,  and  pull  it  to  pieces,  for  you 
see  I  can't." 

It  was  one  of  those  flat  little  candle-boxes  made  of  deal,  with  which 
every  one  in  the  habit  of  burning  moulds  is  acquainted.  Dandy  took 
it  up,  and  whilst  about  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  observed  written  on  a  pa- 
per label,  in  a  large  hand,  something  between  vniting  and  print,  '*  Mis, 
Norton,  Sumn^eSeld  Cottage,  Willow." 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  he ;  "  what  name  is  this  upon  it  ?  Let  us 
see — *Mr8.  Norton,  Summerfield  Cottage,  Wicklow!'  Who  the 
dickens  h  Mrs.  Norton  ?  " 

**  Wl.y,  my  present  mistress,"  replied  Nancy ;  "  Mr.  Mainwaring  is 
her  se^.ond  husband,  and  her  name  was  Mrs.  Norton  before  she  ma]> 
ried  liim." 

"  Norton,"  said  Dandy,  whose  heart  was  going  at  full  speed,  with  a 
ho^e  that  he  had  at  length  got  into  the  right  track,  "  it's  a  purty  name 
ir.  throth.  Arra,  Nancv,  do  you  know  was  your  misthress  ever  in 
France  ?  "  ' 

"  Ay,  was  she,"  replied  Nancy.  "  Many  a  year  maid  to— let  me  see 
— what's  this  the  name  is  ?  Ay !  CHillamore.  Maid  to  the  wife  of 
Lord  CuUamore.  S^d  I  was  tould  by  Alley  Mahon,  a  young  woman 
that  was  here  on  a  visit  to  me." 

Dandy  put  the  glass  of  grog  to  his  mouth,  and  bavins^  emptied  it, 
sprung  to  his  feet,  commenced  an  Irish  jig  through  the  Kitchen,  in  a 
spirit  so  outrageously  whimsical — buoyant,  mad,  hugging  the  box  all 
the  time  in  his  arms,  that  poor  Nancy  looked  at  him  with  a  degree  of 
alarm  and  then  of  jealousy  which  she  could  not  conceal 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,"  she  exclaimed,  •*  what's 
wrong — ^what's  the  matter  ?  What's  the  value  of  that  blackguard 
box  that  you  make  the  mistake  about  in  huegin'  it  that  way  ?  Upon 
my  conscience,  one  would  think  you're  in  a  desolate  island. '  Remem- 
ber, man  alive,  that  you're  among  flesh  and  blood  like  your  own, 
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and  that  you  have  Mends,  although  the  acquamtance  isn't  very  long, 
I  grant,  that  wishes  you  betther  than  to  see  you  makin'  a  sweetheart 
of  a  tallow-box.     What  the  sorra  is  that  worth  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  pounds,  my  darlin* — a  hundred  pounds — ^bravo,  Dandy 
— ^well  done,  brave  Dulcimer — ^wealthy  Nancy.  Faith,  you  may  swear 
upon  the  frying-pan  there  that  I've  the  cash,  and  sure  'tia  yourself  I 
was  lookin'  out  for." 

"  I  don't  think,  then,  that  ever  I  resembled  a  candle-box  in  my 
Hfe,"  she  replied,  rather  annoyed  that  the  article  in  question  came  in 
for  such  a  prodigality  of  his  hugs,  kisses,  and  embraces,  of  all  shapes 
and  characters. 

"Well,  Nancy,"  said  he,  "  charming  Nancy,  you're  my  fancy;  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  bid  you  a  good 
day." 

"  Why,  where  are  you  goin'  ?  "  asked  the  woman.  "  Won't  you 
wait  for  the  rasher  ?  " 

"  Keep  it  hot,  charming  Nancy,  till  I  come  back ;  I'm  just  goin' 
to  take  a  constitutional  walk."  .  bo  saying.  Dandy,  with  the  candle- 
box  under  his  arm,  darted  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  without  waiting 
to  know  whether  there  was  an  answer  to  be  brought  back  or  not, 
mounted  his  jarvey,  and  desiring  the  man  to  drive  as  if  the  devil  and 
all  his  ixuns  were  at  their  heels,  set  off  at  full  speed  for  the  city. 

"  Bad  luck  to  you  for  a  scamp,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  cook, 
shouting  after  hiin  •  "  is  that  the  way  you  trate  a  decent  woman  after 
gettin'  your  skinful  of  the  best  ?  Wait  till  you  put  your  nose  in  this 
kitchen  again,  an'  it's  different  fare  you'U^-get." 

On  reaching  his  master's  Kotel,  Dandy  went  up  stairs,  where  he 
found  him  preparing  to  go  out  He  had  iust  sealed  a  note,  and  lean- 
ing himself  back  on  the  chair,  looked  at  his  servant  with  a  good  deal 
of  surprise,  in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  his  manner.  Dandy, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  the  candle-box  &om  under  his  arm,  and 
putting  it  ffat  on  the  table,  with  the  label  downwards,  placed  his  two 
hands  upon  it,  and  looked  the  other  right  in  the  face ;  after  which  he 
closed  one  eye,  and  gave  him  a  very  knowing  wink. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel,  by  this  impudence  ?  "  ex- 
claimed his  master,  although  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  avoid 
laughing ;  for,  in  truth,  he  felt  a  kind  of  presentiment,  grounded  upon 
Dandy's  very  assurance,  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  agreeable 
intelligence.     "  What  do  you  mean,  sirra  ?    You're  drunk,  I  think." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  repHed  Dandy,  "  from  this  day  out,  upon 
my  soul,  I'll  patronize  you  like  a  man  as  I  am ;  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
viaed  you  continue  to  aeserve  it." 

"Come,  sirra,  you're  at  your  buffoonery  again,  or  else  you're 
drunk,  as  I  said.    Did  the  laay  send  any  reply  ? 

"  Have  you  any  cash  to  spare  ?  "  replied  Dandy.  "  I  want  to  invest 
a  thrifle  in  the  &nds." 

"  What  can  this  impudence  mean,  sirra  P  "  asked  the  other,  sadly 
puzzled  to  understand  nis  conduct  "  Why  do  you  not  reply  to  me  r 
Did  the  lady  send  an  answer  ?  " 

"  Most  fortunate  of  all  masthers,"  replied  Dandy,  "  in  havin'  such 
a  servant ;  the  lady  did  sejid  an  answ^." 

"  And  where  is  it,  sirra  ?  " 
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**  There  it  is ! "  repUed  the  other,  ghoving  the  candle-box  triumph- 
antly over  to  him.  The  stranger  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  lose  his  temper,  for  he  took  it  now  for  granted  that  his 
servant  was  drunk. 

"  I  shall  dismiss  you  instantly,  sirra,"  he  said,  "  if  you  don't  come 
to  your  senses," 

**  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  other,  still  maintaining  his  cool,  unr 
abashed  COTontery.  "1  dare  say  you  will,  just  after  IVe  made  a  man 
of  you— changed  you  from  nothmg  to  something,  or,  rather,  from 
noDody— for  devil  a  much  more  you  were  up  to  the  present  time 
yet-  -to  somebody.  In  the  mean  time,  read  the  lady's  answer,  if  you 
plaise." 

"  Where  is  it,  you  impudent  knave  P    I  see  no  note — no  answer." 

"  Troth,  sir,  I  am  afeard  many  a  time  you  were  ornamented  with 
the  dimce's  cap  in  your  school  days,  and  well,  Pll  be  bound,  you  be- 
came it.     Don't  I  say  the  answer  s  before  you  there  P  " 

"  There  is  nothing  here,  you  scoundrel,  but  a  deal  box," 

**  Bight,  sir ;  and  a  deal  of  intelligence  it  can  give  you,  if  you  have 
the  sense  to  find  it  out.  Now,  listen,  sir.  So  long  as  you  uve,  ever 
and  always  examine  both  sides  of  ever)'  subject  that  comes  before 
you,  even  if  it  was  an  ould  deal  box." 

His  master  took  the  hint,  and  instantly  turning  the  box,  read  to 
his  astonishment,  Mrs.  Norton^  Summerfidd  Cottage^  Wicklow,  and 
then  looked  to  Dandy  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  nodded  with 
his  usual  easy  confiilence,  and  proceeded — *'  It's  all  right,  sir — she 
was  in  France— own  maid  to  Lady  CiiHaniore — came  home  and 
got  married — ^first  to  a  Mr.  Norton,  ^'id  next  to  a  person  nuned 
Mainwarin' ;  and  there  she  is,  tie  true  Mrs.  Norton,  safe  and  sound 
for  you,  in  Summerfield  Cottage,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Main- 


warm'." 


"  Dandy,"  said  his  master,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  I  forgive  you  a 
thousand  times.  Throw  that  letter  in  the  post  office.  You  shall 
have  the  money,  Dandy,  more,  perhaps,  than  I  promised,  provided 
this  is  the  lady ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  it  I  am  now  going  to  Mr. 
Bimey;  but,  stay,  let  us  be  certain.  How  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  circumstances  P  " 

Dandy  gave  him  his  authority ;  after  which  his  master  put  on  his 
hat,  and  was  about  proceeding  out,  when  the  former  exclaimed^ 
"  Hello,  sir,  where  are  you  goin'  P  " 

"  To  see  Bimey,  I  have  uready  told  you." 

"Come,  come,"  replied  his  man,  "take  your  time — ^be  steady, 
now-^be  cool — and  listen  to  what  your  friend  has  to  say  to  you." 

"  Don't  trifle  with  me  now.  Dandy ;  I  really  can't  bear  it" 

"  Faith,  but  you  must,  though.  There's  one  act  I  pathronized  you 
in ;  now,  how  do  you  know,  as  Fm  actin'  the  great  man,  but  I  can 
pathronize  you  in  another  P  " 

"How  is  that?  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  trifle  with  mej  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  moment,  is  predous,  and  may  involve  the 
happiness  of " 

"1  see,  sbr,"  replied  this  extraordinary  valet,  with  an  intelligent 
nod,  "  but,  still,  fair  and  aisy  goes  far  m  a  day.  'Kbere's  no  danger 
of  her  you  know— don't  be  unaisy.  Fenton,  sir, — ehem, — Fenton,  I 
say^— Fenton  and  Fifty  I  say." 
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**  Fenton  and  a  hundred,  Dandy,  if  there's  an  aTailable  trace  of 
him." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  call  an  available  trace,"  replied  t)andy, 
**  but  I  can  send  you  to  a  lady  who  knows  where  he  is,  and  where 
you  can  find  him." 

The  stranger  returned  from  the  door,  and  sitting  down  again 
covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  collect  himself;  at  length 
he  said — "  This  is  most  extraordinary ;  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Dandy  related  that  with  which  t^e  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
and  did  so  with  such  an  air  of  comic  gravity  and  pompous  superiority, 
that  his  master,  now  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  was  exceedingly 
amused. 

"  Well,  Dandy,"  said  he,  "  tf  your  information  respeCtii^  Fenton 
prove  correct,  reckon  upon  anomer  hundred,  insteaa  of  me  ^fty  I 
mentioned.    I  suppose  I  may  go  now  P  "  he  added,  smiling. 

Dandy,  still  maintaining  his  gravity,  waved  his  hand  with  an  air  of 
suitable  authority,  intimatmg  that  the  other  had  permission  to  depart. 
On  goinff  out,  however,  he  said — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  while 
you're  fu>road,  I'd  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you'd  find  out  the  state  o'  the 
nmds.  Of  course.  Til  be  investin' ;  ana  a  man  may  as  well  do  tilings 
with  his  eyes  open — ^may  as  well  examine  both  sides  o'  the  candle- 
box,  you  know.    You  may  go,  sir." 

"Well,"  thought  the  stranger  to  himself,  as  he  literally  went  on 
h!^  way  rejoicing  towards  Bime3r's  office,  "  no  man  in  this  Jife  should 
ever  yiela  to  despair.  Here  was  I  this  morning  encompassed  by 
doubt  and  darkness,  and  I  may  almost  say  by  despair  itself.  Yet 
see  how  easily  and  naturally  the  hand  of  Proviaence,  for  it  is  nothing 
less,  has  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  my  existence.  Everythinff 
is  beginning  not  only  to  brighten,  but  to  present  an  appearance  or 
order,  by  which  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  enabled  to  guide  ourselves 
through  the  maze  of  difficulty  that  lies,  or  that  did  lie,  at  all  events, 
before  us.  Alas,  if  the  wretched  suicide,  who  can  see  nothing  but 
cause  of  despondency  about  him  and  before  him,  were  to  reflect  upon 
the  possibility  of  what  only  one  day  might  evolve  from  the  ongoing 
drcumstances  of  life,  how  many  would  that  wholesome  reflection  pre- 
vent from  the  awful  crime  of  impatience  at  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  government !  I  remember  the  case  of  an 
unhappy  young  man  who  plimged  into  a  future  life,  as  it  were,  to-day, 
who,  had  he  maintained  his  part  until  the  next,  would  have  found 
himself  master  of  thousands.  No ;  I  shall  never  despair.  I  will  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  virtue,  imitate  my  beloved  Lucy,  who  said,  that 
to  whatever  depths  of  wretchedness  lite  might  bring  her,  she  would 
never  yield  to  ^t" 

**  Good  news,  Bimey ! "  he  exclaimed,  on  entering  that  gentleman's 
office ;  **  charming  intelligence !    Both  are  found  at  last" 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  rar,"  replied  the  other ;  "  how  is  it  P 
What  has  happened  ?    Both  of  whom  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Norton  and  Fenton." 

He  then  explained  the  circumstances  as  they  had  been  explained  to 
himself  by  Dandy  j  and  Bimey  seemed  gratified  certainly,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  stranger  thought  he  ought  to  have  been. 

"  How  is  this  ?  ^  he  asked  j  "  this  discovery,  this  double  discoyery, 

34^ 
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does  not  seem  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  which  I  had  expected  it 
would  ?  " 

"  P^haps  not,**  replied  the  steady  man  of  law,  "  but  I  am  highly 
gratified,  notwithstanding,  provided  every^ng  you  tell  me  turns  out 
to  be  correct.  But  even  then,  I  apprehend  that  the  testimony  of  this 
Mrs.  Norton,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  documentary  evidence,  will  not 
be  sufiicient  for  our  purpose.  It  will  require  corroboration,  and  how 
are  we  to  corroborate  it  ?  *' 

"  If  it  will  enable  us  to  prevent  the  marriage,**  replied  the  other, 
♦*  I  am  satisfied.** 

"Thai;  is  very  generous  and  disinterested,  I  grant,**  said  Bimey, 
**  and  what  few  are  capable  of;  but  still  there  are  forms  of  law  and 
principles  of  common  justice  to  be  observed  and  complied  with ;  and 
these,  at  present,  stand  in  our  way  for  want  of  the  documentary 
evidence  I  speak  o£'* 

"What  tnen  ought  our  next  step  to  be? — ^but  I  suppose  I  can 
anticipate  you — to  see  Mrs.  Norton.** 

"  Of  course,  to  see  Mrs.  Norton ;  and  I  propose  that  we  start  im- 
mediately. Iliere  ii  no  time  to  be  lost  about  it  I  shall  get  on  my 
boots,  and  change  my  dress  a  little,  and,  with  this  man  of  yovarn  to 
guide  us,  we  shall  be  on  the  way  to  Summerfield  Cottage  in  half-ai^ 
hour.** 

"  Should  I  not  communicate  this  intelligence  to  Lady  Gourlay  ?  '* 
said  the  stranger.  "It  will  restore  her  to  life;  and  surely  the 
removal  of  only  one  day*s  sorrow  such  as  lies  at  her  heart  becomes  a 
duty.*' 

"  But  suppose  our  information  should  prove  incorrect,  into  what  a 
dreadful  relapse  would  you  plihiffe  her  then !  ** 

**  Oh,  very  true—very  true,  indeed :  that  is  well  thought  of;  let  us 
first  see  that  there  is  no  mistake,  and  afterwards  we  can  proceed  with 
confidence.** 

Poor  Lucy,  unconscious  that  the  events  we  have  related  had 
taken  place,  was  passing  an  existence  of  which  every  day  brought 
round  to  her  nothing  but  anguish  and  misery.  She  now  not  only 
refused  to  see  her  brother  on  any  occasion,  or  imder  any  circum- 
stances, but  requested  an  interview  with  her  fiither,  in  order  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  abominable  principles,  by  the  inculcation  of 
which,  as  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  he  had  attempted  to  corrupt  her. 
Her  father  having  heard  this  portion  of  her  complaint,  diminished  in 
its  heinousness  as  it  necessarily  was  by  her  natural  modesty,  appeared 
very  angry,  and  swore  roimdly  at  the  young  scapegrace,  as  he  called 
him. 

"But  the  truth  is,  Lucy,**  he  added,  "that  however  wrong  and 
wicked  he  may  have  been,  and  was,  yet  we  cannot  be  over  severe 
on  him.  He  has  had  no  opportunities  of  knowing  better,  and  of 
course  he  mU.  mend.  I  intend  to  lecture  him  severely  for  uttering 
such  principles  to  you ;  but,  on  tl^e  other  hand,  I  know  bun  to  be  a 
shrewd,  keen  ^oung  fellow,  who  promises  well,  notwithstanding.  In 
truth,  I  like  bun,  scamp  as  he  is ;  and  I  believe  that  whatever  is  bad 

in  him ** 

"  Whatever  is  bad  in  him !  yfhyf  papa,  there  is  nothing  good  in 
him.** 
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**  Tut,  Lucy ;  I  believe,  I  say,  that  whatever  is  bad  in  lum  he  has 
picked  up  from  the  kind  of  society  he  mixed  with." 

**  Papa,"  she  replied,  **  it  grieves  me  to  hear  you,  sir,  palliate  the 
conduct  of  such  a  person — ^to  become  almost  the  apologist  of  prin- 
ciples so  utterly  fiendish.  You  know  that  I  am  not  and  never  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  ungenerous  language  asainst  the  absent. 
So  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  he  has  violated  all  the  claims  of  a  broUi- 
er — has  foregone  all  title  to  a  sister*8  love;  but  that  is  not  all — ^I 
believe  him  to  be  so  essentially  corrupt  and  vicious  in  heart  and  soul, 
so  thoroughly  and  blackly  diabolical  in  his  principles — amoral  I  cannot 
call  them — ^that  I  would  stake  my  existence  he  is  some  base  and 
plotting  impostor,  in  whose  veins  there-  flows  not  one  single  drop  of 
my  pure-hearted  mother's  blood.  I  therefore  warn  you,  sir,  that  he 
t9  an  impostor,  with,  perhaps,  a  dishonorable  title  to  your  name,  but 
none  at  all  to  your  property." 

''  Nonsense,  you  foolish  girl.    Is  he  not  my  image  ?  " 

*<  I  admit  he  resembles  you,  sir,  very  much,  and  I  do  not  deny 
that  he  may  be  " — she  paused,  and  alternately  became  pale  and  red 
by  tums-r-**  what  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  is  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  he  is  not  my  mother's  son,  and  that  although  he  may  be  privi- 
leged to  bear  your  name,  he  has  no  claim  on  either  your  property 
or  title.  Does  it  not  stnke  you,  sir,  that  it  might  be  to  make  way 
for  this  person  that  my  legitimate  brother  was  removed  long  ago  ? 
And  I  have  also  heard  yourself  say  frequently,  while  talking  of  my 
brother,  how  extremely  like  mamma  and  me  he  was." 

**  There  is  no  doubt  he  was,"  replied  her  father,  somewhat  struck 
by  the  force  of  her  observations ;  "  and  I  was  myself  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  change  which  must  have  taken  place  in  him  since  his 
childhood.  However,  you  know  he  accounted  for  this  himself  very 
fairly  and  very  naturally." 

"Very  ingeniously,  at  least,"  she  replied;  "with  more  of  inge- 
nuity, I  fear,  than  truth.  Now,  sir,  hear  me  further.  You  are  aware 
that  I  never  liked  those  Corbets,  who  have  been  always  so  deeply, 
and,  excuse  me,  sir,  so  mysteriously  in  your  confidence." 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  I  know  you  never  did ;  but  that  is  a  prejudice  which 
you  inherited  from  your  mother." 

"I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  sax,  whether  mamma's  pre- 
judice against  them  was  not  just  and  well  founded.  Yet  it  was  not 
so  much  prejudice  as  the  antipathy  which  ^ood  bears  to  evil,  honesty 
to  fraud,  and  truth  to  darkness,  dissimulation,  and  fal^shOod.  I  en- 
treat you,  then,  to  investigate  this  matter,  papa ;  for  as  sure  as  I 
have  life,  so  certainly  was  my  dear  brother  removed,  in  order,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  make  way  for  this  impostor.  You  know  not,  sir,  but 
there  may  be  a  base  and  inhuman  murder  involved  in  this  matter — 
nay,  a  double  murder — ^that  of  my  cousin  too ;  yes,  and  the  worst  of 
all  murders,  the  murder  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless.  As  a  man, 
as  a  magistrate,  but,  above  all,  a  thousand  times,  as  a  father — as  the 
Either  and  uncle  of  the  very  two  children  that  have  disappeared,  it 
becomes  your  duty  to  examme  into  this  dark  business  thoroughly." 

"I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  Corbets,  Lucy.  I  have  ever 
found  them  &ithM  to  me  and  to  my  interests." 

"  I  know,  sir,  you  have  ever  found  them  obsequious  and  slavish, 
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and  ready  to  abet  you  in  many  acts  which  I  regret  that  you  ever 
committed.  There  is  the  case  of  that  unfortunate  man,  Trailcud^l, 
and  many  similar  ones ;  were  they  not  as  active  and  cheerfid  in  bear- 
ing out  your  very  harsh  orders  ap;ainst  him  and  others  of  your  ten- 
antry, as  if  they  had  been  advancmg  the  cause  of  humanity  P  " 

"  Say  the  cause  of  justice,  if  you  please,  Lucy — ^the  rights  of  a 
landlord.'' 

**  But,  papa,  if  the  unfortunate  tenantry  by  whose  toil  and  labor 
we  live  in  affluence  and  luxury  do  not  find  a  friend  in  their  landlord, 
who  is,  by  his  relation  to  them,  their  natural  protector,  to  whom  else 
in  the  wide  world  can  they  turn  P  This,  however,  is  not  the  subject 
on  which  I  wish  to  speak.  I  do  believe  that  Thomas  Corbet  is  deep, 
designiiu;,  and  vindictive.  He  was  always  a  close,  dark  man,  without 
either  cheezfulness  or  candor.  Beware,  therefore,  of  Inm  and  of 
his  family.  Najr,  he  has  a  capacity  for  being  dangerous ;  for  it  strikes 
me,  sir,  that  his  intellect  is  as  fiEu:  above  his  position  in  life  as  his  prin- 
ciples are  beneath  it" 

There  was  much  in  what  Lucy  said  that  forced  itself  upon  her 
&ther's  reflection,  much  that  startled  him,  and  a  sood  deal  that  gave 
him  pain.  He  paused  for  a  considerable  time  after  she  had  ceased 
to  speak,  and  said — 

**  I  will  think  of  these  matters,  Lucy.  I  will  probably  do  more ; 
and  if  I  find  that  they  have  pkyed  me  foul  by  imposing  upon  me 
— — "  He  paused  abruptly,  and  seemed  embarrassed,  the  truth  be- 
ing that  he  knew  and  felt  how  completely  he  was  in  their  power. 

"  Now,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  "after  having  heard  my  opimon  of  this 
young  man---after  the  wanton  outrage  upon  all  female  delicacy  and 
virtue  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  I  tnist  you  will  not  in  future  at- 
tempt to  obtrude  him  upon  me.  I  will  not  see  him,  speak  to  him, 
nor  acknowledge  him  ,*  and  such,  let  what  may  happen,  is  my  final 
determination." 

"  So  far,  Lucy,  I  will  accede  to  your  wishes.  I  shall  take  care  that 
he  troubles  you  with  no  more  wicked  exhortations." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  papa ;  this  is  Idnd,  and  I  feel  it  so." 

"  Now,"  said  her  father,  after  she  had  withdrawn,  «  how  am  I  to 
act  ?  It  is  not  impossible  but  there  may  be  much  truth  in  what  she 
says.  I  remember,  however,  the  death  of  the  onlv  son  that  could 
possibly  be  imposed  on  me  in  the  sense  alluded  to  by  her.  He 
surely  does  not  live;  or  if  he  does,  the  far-sighted  sagacity  which 
made  the  acj^unt  of  his  death  a  fraud  upon  my  credimty,  for  such 
selfish  and  ti^herons  purposes,  is  worthy  of  being  concocted  in  the 
deepest  pit  of  heU.  Yet  that  some  one  of  them  has  betrayed  me,  is 
evident  from  the  charges  brought  aeainst  me  by  this  stranger  to 
whom  Lucv  is  so  devotedly  attached,  and  which  charges  Thomas 
Corbet  could  not  clear  up.  If  one  of  these  base  but  dexterous  vil- 
lains, or  if  the  whole  gang  were  to  outwit  me,  positively  I  could 
almost  blow  my  verj'  brains  out,  for  allowing  mysefr,  i^r  all,  to  be- 
come their  dupe  and  plaything.  I  will  think  of  it,  however.  And 
again,  there  is  the  likeness ;  there  does  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
that ;  for,  beyond  all  doubt,  my  legitimate  child,  up  until  his  dis- 
appearance, did  not  bear  in  his  countenance  a  single  reature  of  mine, 
but  bof  e  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  mother ;  vniereas  this  Tom  is 
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my  bom  image !  Yet  I  like  him.  He  has  all  my  points ;  knows  the 
worlds  and  despises  it  as  much  as  I  do.  He  oia  not  know  Lucy, 
however,  or  he  would  haye  kept  his  worldly  opinions  to  himself.  It 
is  true  he  said  yer}'  little  but  what  we  see  about  us  aa  the  regulating 
principles  of  life  eyery  day ;  but  Lucy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  eyery 
day  girl,  and  will  not  receiye  such  doctrines,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
They  may  -do  veiy  well  in  a  son ;  but  somehow  one  shudders  at  the 
contemplation  of  their  existence  in  the  heart  and  principles  of  a 
daughter.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  am  in  the  power  of  these 
Corbets,  and  I  feel  that  exposure  at  this  period,  the  crisis  of  my 
daughter's  marriage,  would  not  only  jfrustrate  my  ambition  for  her,  but 
occasion  m^'  very  death,  I  fear.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  think  if 
I  were  to  hve  my  life  oyer  again,  I  would  try  a  different  course. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

ANTHONY  CORBET  GIVES  IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS  TO  THE  STRANGER — 
AN  UNPLEASANT  DISCLOSURE  TO  DUNROE — ^NORTON  CATCHES  A 
TARTAR. 

The  next  morning  the  strange  was  agreeably  surprised  by  seeing 
the  round,  rosy,  and  benevolent  features  of  Father  M*Mahon,  as  he 
presented  himself  at  his  breakfast  table.  Their  meeting  was  cordial 
and  friendly,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  appearance  of  embarrass- 
ment that  was  evident  in  the  manner  of  the  pnest 

"  The  last  time  you  were  in  town,"  said  the  former,  "  I  was  sorry 
to  observe  that  you  seemed  rather  careworn  and  depressed;  but  1 
think  you  look  better  now,  and  a  good  deal  more  cheerful." 

"And  I  "think  I  have  a  good  right,"  replied  the  priest;  "and  I 
think  no  man  ought  to  know  the  cause  of  it  better  than  yourself.  I 
chaise  you,  sir,  with  an  act  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  of  my  parish, 
through  their  humble  pastor ;  for  which  you  stand — ^I  beg  your  par- 
don— sit  there,  a  guilty  man.** 

"  How  is  that  P  **  asked  the  other,  smiling. 

"  By  means  of  an  anonymous  letter  mat  contained  a  hundred 
pound  note,  sir.** 

"  Well,**  said  the  stranger,  "  there  is  no  use  in  telling  a  falsehood 
about  it  The  truth  is,  I  was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  you 
involved  yourself,  in  order  to  relieve  many  of  the  small  burners  and 
other  struggling  persons  of  good  repute  in  your  parish,  and  I 
thought  it  too  bad  that  you  should  suffer  distress  yourself,  who  had 
so  frequently  relieved  it  m  others.** 

"  God  bless  you,  my  friend,'*  replied  the  priest ;  **  for  I  will  call 
you  so.  I  wish  every  man  possessed  of  wealth  was  guided  by  your 
principles.  Freney  tiie  Kobber  has  a  new  saddle  and  bridle,  any- 
how ;  and  I  came  up  to  town  to  pay  old  Anthony  Corbet  a  siun  I 
borrowed  from  him  the  last  time  I  was  here  ?  ** 

"Oh,  have  you  seen  that  cautious  and  disagreeable  old  man? 
We  could  make  nothing  of  him,  althouffh  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
he  knows  everything  connected  with  me  disappearance  of  Lady 
Gourlay*s  son.*' 
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**  I  have  DO  doubt  of  it  myself,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  and  I  now 
find  that  what  neither  reli^on,  nor  justice,  nor  humanity  could  in- 
fluence him  to  do,  superstition  is  likely  to  effect.  He  has  had  a 
drame,  he  says,  in  which  his  son  James  that  was  in  Lady  Gourla/s 
aerrice  bis  appeared  to  him,  and  threatens  that  unless  he  renders  her 
justice,  he  has  but  a  poor  chance  in  the  other  world.** 

**  That  is  not  at  all  unnatural,"  said  the  stranger ;  •  **  the  man, 
though  utterly  without  religion,  was  nevertheless  both  hesitating 
and  timid ;  precisely  the  character  to  do  a  just  act  from  a  wrong 
motive." 

*'Be  that  as  it  may,"  continued  the  priest,  "1  have  a  message 
from  him  to  you." 

**  To  me ! "  replied  the  other.  <'  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,  but  it 
is  now  too  late.  We  have  ascertained  where  Lady  Gourlay's  son  is, 
without  any  assistance  from  him  $  and  in  the  course  of  this  very  day 
we  shall  furnish  ourselves  with  proper  authority  for  claiming  and 
producing  him."  ^ 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  priest  "  God  be  praised 
that  the  heart  of  that  charitable  and  Christian  woman  will  be  re- 
lieved at  last,  and  made  happy ;  but  stiU  I  say,  see  old  Anthony. 
He  is  as  deep  as  a  draw-well,  and  as  close  as  an  oyster.  See  him, 
sir.  Take  my  advice,  now  that  the  drame  has  frightened  him,  and 
call  upon  the  old  sinner.  He  may  serve  you  in  more  ways  than 
you  know." 

'*  Well,  as  you  advise  me  to  do  so,  I  shall ;  but  I  do  not  relish  the 
old  fellow  at  alL" 

**  Nobody  does,  nor  ever  did.  He  and  all  his  family  lived  as  if 
every  one  of  them  carried  a  little  world  of  their  own  within  them. 
May  be  they  do ;  and  God  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  I  don't  think 
if  its  secrets  were  known,  that  it  would  be  found  a  verv  pleasant 
world.    May  the  Lord  change  them,  and  turn  their  hearts  I " 

After  some  further  chat,  the  priest  took  his  departure,  but 
promised  to  see  his  friend  from  time  to  time,  before  he  diould 
leave  town. 

The  stranger  felt  that  the  priest's  advice  to  see  old  Corbet  again 
was  a  good  one.  The  interview  could  do  no  harm,  and  might  be 
productive  of  some  good,  provided  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  speak 
out  He  accordingly  directed  his  steps  once  more  to  Constitution- 
hill,  where  he  found  the  old  man  at  his  usual  post  behind  the 
counter. 

«  WeU,  Cori)et,"  said  he,  «  aUve  still  P  " 

**  Alive  still,  sir,"  he  repHed ;  "  but  can't  be  so  always ;  the  beat  of 
us  must  go." 

"  Very  true,  Corbet,  if  we  could  think  of  it  as  we  ought ;  but, 
somehow,  it  happens  that  most  people  live  in  this  world  as  if  they 
were  never  to  die." 

"  That's  too  true,  sir — ^unfortunately  too  true,  God  help  us  I " 

**  Corbet,"  proceeded  the  stranger,  **  nothing  can  convmce  me  that 
you  don't  know  something  about " 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old  man ;  **  we  had  betther  go 
into  the  next  room.  Here,  Polly,"  he  shouted  to  his  wife,  who  wai 
inside,  **  will  you  come  and  stand  the  shop  awhile  ?  " 
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^  To  be  sure  I  vill,"  replied  the  old  woman,  making  her  appear- 
Mice.  /*  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  **  she  added,  addressing  the  stranger ; 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  replied  the  stranger;  "I  can  return  the 
compliment,  as  they  say." 

"  E.eep  the  shop,  Polly,"  said  the  old  man  sharply,  **  and  don't  make 
the  same  mistake  you  made  awhile  ago— give  away  a  stone  o'  meal 
for  half  a  stone,  r^o  wondher  for  us  to  be  poor  at  sich  a  rate  of  d<Hn' 
things  as  that.    Walk  in,  if  you  pkise,  sir." 

They  accordingly  entered  the  room,  and  the  stranger,  after  they 
had  taken  seats,  resumed — 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  Corbet,  that  nothing  can  convince  me  that 
you  don't  Imow  more  about  the  disappearance  (^  Lady  Gourlay's  heir 
than  you  are  disposed  to  acknovdedge." 

The  hard,  severe,  disagreeable  expression  returned  once  more  to 
his  features,  as  he  replied — 

"  Troth,  sir,  it  appears  you  will  believe  so,  whether  or  not.  But 
BOW,  sir,  in  case  I  did,  what  would  you  say  ?  Pm  talkin'  for  suppo- 
sition's sake,  mind.  Wouldn't  a  man  desarve  something  that  could 
give  you  information  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  This  avaricious  old  man,"  thought  the  stranger,  pausbg  as  if  to 
consider  the  proposition,  **  was  holding  us  out  all  along,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  his  information.  The  information,  however,  is  al- 
ready in  our  possession,  and  he  comes  too  late.  So  far  I  am  grat- 
ified that  we  are  in  a  position  to  punish  him  by  disappointing  his 
avarice." 

"  We  would,  Corbet,  if  the  information  were  necessary,  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  not ;  we  don't  reouire  it." 

Corbet  stajrted,  and  his  keen  old  eyes  gleamed  with  an  expression 
between  terror  and  incredulity. 

"What,"  said  he,  "yoii  don't  require  it!  Are  you  sure  of 
that?" 

"  Perfectly  so.  Some  time  ago  we  would  have  rewarded  you  lib- 
erally, had  you  made  any  available  disclosure  to  us ;  but  now  it  is 
too  late.  The  information  we  had  been  seeking  for  so  anxiously,  ac- 
cidentally came  to  us  from  another  quarter.  You  see  now,  Corbet, 
how  you  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  punished  yourselfl  Had  you 
been  influenced  by  a  principle  of  common  justice,  you  would  liave 
been  entitled  to  expect  and  receive  a  most  ample  compensation ;  a 
compensation  beyond  your  hopes,  probably  beyond  your  very  wishes, 
and  certainly  beyond  your  wants.  As  matters  stand,  however,  I  tell 
you  now  that  I  would  not  give  you  sixpence  for  any  information  you 
could  communicate." 

Anthony  gave  him  a  derisive  look,  and  pursed  up  his  thin  miser-Hke 
lips  into  a  grin  of  most  sinister  triumph. 

"  Wouldn't  you,  indeed  ?  "  said  he.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Quite  certam  of  it" 

"  Well,  now,  how  positive  some  people  is.  You  have  found  him 
out,  then  ?  "  he  askeo,  with  a  shrewd  look.  "  You  have  found  him, 
and  you  don't  require  any  information  from  me." 

"  Whether  we  have  found  him  or  not,"  replied  the  o^^t^^'Nsw  ^ 
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question  which  I  will  not  answer ;  but  that  we  require  no  informa- 
tion from  you,  is  fact  While  it  was  a  marketable  commodity, 
you  refused  to  dispose  of  it ;  but,  now,  we  have  got  the  supply  else- 
where." 

**  Well,  Mr,"  replied  Anthony,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  Fm  Tery  glad 
to  hear  it ;  and  it's  no  harm,  surely,  to  wish  you  joy  of  it" 

The  same  mocking  sneer  which  accompanied  this  observation 
was  perfectly  vexatious ;  it  seemed  to  say — **  So  you  think,  but 
you  may  be  mistaken.  Take  care  that  I  haven't  you  in  my  power 
BtilL" 

**  Why  do  you  look  in  that  disagreeable  way,  Corbet  ?  I  never 
saw  a  man  whose  &ce  can  express  one  thing,  ana  his  words  another, 
80  effectually  as  yours,  when  you  wish." 

"  You  mane  to  say,  sir,"  he  returned,  with  a  true  sardonic,  "  that 
my  &ce  isn't  an  obiedient  face ;  but  sure  I  can't  help  that  This  is 
the  face  that  God  has  given  me,  and  I  must  be  content  with  it,  such 
as  it  is." 

"  I  was  told  this  morning,  by  Father  M*Mahon,"  replied  the  other, 
anxious  to  ^t  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he  could,  **  that  you  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  me." 

*'  I  believe  I  did  say  something  to  that  effect ;  but  then  it  appears 
you  knew  ever}'thing  yourself  and  don't  want  my  assistance." 

**  Any  assistance  we  may  at  a  future  time  require  at  your  hands 
we  shall  be  able  to  extort  from  you  through  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  of  justice ;  and  if  it  appears  that  you  have  been  an  accomplice 
or  agent  in  such  a  deep  and  diabolical  crime,  neither  power,  nor 
wealUi,  nor  cunning,  shall  be  able  to  protect  you  horn  tne  utmost 
ri^r  of  the  law.  You  had  neither  mercer  nor  compassion  on  the 
widow  or  her  child ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  old  as  you  are, 
you  will  be  made  to  taste  the  deepest  disgrace,  and  the  heaviest 
punishment,  that  can  be  annexed  to  the  crime  you  have  commit- 
ted." 

A  angular  change  came  over  the  features  of  the  old  man.  Pale- 
ness in  age,  especially  when  conscience  bears  its  secret  but  powerfrd 
testimony  against  the  individual  thus  charged  home  as  Corbet  was, 
sometimes  gives  an  awful,  almost  an  appalling  expression  to  the 
countenance.  The  stranger,  who  knew  tiiat  the  man  he  addressed, 
though  cunning,  evasive,  and  unscrupulous,  was,  nevertheless,  hesi- 
tating and  timid,  saw  by  his  looks  that  he  had  produced  an  unusual 
impression ;  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it  up,  rather  to  gratify  the 
momentary  amusement  which  he  felt  at  his  alarm,  than  from  any 
other  motive.  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  Corbet  was  extraordinary. 
A  death-like  color,  which  his  advanced  state  of  life  renders  it  im- 
possible to  describe,  took  possession  of  him  ;  his  eyes  lost  the  bitter 
expression  so  peculiar  to  tnem — ^lus  firm  thin  lijjs  relaxed  and  spread, 
and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  dropped  so  lugubriously,  that  the  stran- 

fer,  although  he  felt  that  the  example  of  cowering  guilt  then  before 
im  was  a  solemn  one,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  what  he 
witnessed. 

**  How  fer  now  do  you  think,  sir,"  asked  Corbet,  **  could  punishment 
in  such  a  case  go  ?  Mind,  I'm  putting  myself  out  of  the  question ; 
I'm  safe,  anyhow,  and  that's  one  comfort" 
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"  For  a  reply  to  that  question,"  returned  the  other,  "  you  "will  have 
to  go  to  the  judge  and  the  hangman.  There  was  a  time  when  you 
might  have  asked  it,  and  answered  it  too,  with  safety  to  yourself;  out 
now  that  time  has  gone  by,  and  I  fear  very  much  that  yoiur  day  of 
grace  is  past." 

"  That* s  very  like  what  James  tould  me  in  my  dhrame,"  said  the 
old  man,  in  a  soliloquy,  dictated  by  his  alarm.  "Well,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  may  be,  afther  all — ^but  didn't  you  say  awhile  ago  that 
you  wouldn't  give  sixpence  for  any  information  I  could  furnish  you 
with  ?  " 

"I  did,  and  I  do." 

A  gleam  of  his  former  character  returned  to  his  eye,  as,  father- 
ing up  his  lips  again,  he  said — **  I  could  soon  show  you  to  the  con- 
trairy." 

"Yes;  but  you  will  not  do  so.  I  see  clearly  that  you  are  in- 
fatuated. It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  evu  fate  hanging  over 
you,  like  some  nungry  raven,  following  and  watching  the  motions  of 
a  sick  old  horse  that  is  reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  You're  doomed,  I 
think." 

"  Well,  now,"  replied  Anthony,  the  comers  of  whose  mouth 
dropped  again  at  this  startling  and  not  inappropriate  comparison,  "  to 
show  how  much'you  are  mistaken,  let  me  ask  how  your  business  with 
Lord  Cullamore  gets  on  ?  I  believe  there's  a  screw  loose  there  f — 
eh  ?    I  mean  on  your  side— eh  ?  " 

It  wasn't  in  his  nature  to  restrain  the  sinister  expression  which  a 
consciousness  of  his  advantage  over  the  stranger  caused  him  to  feel 
in  his  turn.  The  ^jin,  besides,  which  he  gave  him,  after  he  had 
thrown  out  these  hmts,  had  something  of  reprisal  in  it ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  stranger's  face  now  became  as  blank  and  lugubrious  as 
Anthony's  had  been  before. 

"  If  1  don't  mistake,"  he  continued — ^for  the  other  was  too  much 
astonished  to  reply— -"if  I  don't  mistake,  there's  a  couple  o'  bits  of 
paper  that  would  stand  your  friend,  if  you  could  lay  your  claws  upon 
them." 

"  Whether  they  could,  or  could  not,  is  no  affiiir  of  yours,  my  good 
sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  rising  and  getting  his  hat ;  **  and  whether  I 
have  changed  my  mind  on  the  subject  you  hint  at  is  a  matter  known 
only  to  myself.     I  wish  you  good  day." 

"  I  be^  your  pardon,"  said  Anthony,  probably  satisfied  with  the 
fact  of  his  haying  turned  the  tables  ana  had  his  revenge  on  the 
stranger ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Let  us  part  friends,  at  all  events. 
Set  in  case  now " 

"  I  will  listen  to  none  of  those  half  sentences.  You  cannot  possibly 
speak  out,  I  see ;  in  fact,  you  are  tongue-tied  by  the  cord  of  your 
evil  fate.    Upon  no  subject  can  you  speak  until  it  is  too  late." 

"  God  direct  me  now ! "  exclaimed  Corbet  to  himself.  "  I  think 
the  time  is  come ;  for,  imless  I  relieve  my  conscience  before  I'm  called 
— James  he  tould  me  the  other  night — Well,  sir,"  he  proceeded, 
**  listen.  If  I  befriend  you,  will  you  promise  to  stand  my  friend,  if  I 
should  get  into  any  difficulty  ?  " 

"  I  will  enter  into  no  compromise  of  the  kind  with  you,"  said  the 
other.    <*  If  you  are  about  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  you  ought  to  do  it 
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<witliout  conditions ;  and  if  you  possess  any  document  that  is  of  value 
to  anotiier,  and  of  none  to  yourself^  and  yet  will  not  restore  it  to  the 
proper  owner,  you  are  grossly  dishonest,  and  capable  of  all  that  will 
soon,  I  trust,  be  established  against  you  and  your  employers.  Good- 
ly, Mr.  Corbet." 

'<Aisy,  sir,  aisy,"  said  the  tenacious  and  vacillating  old  knare. 
**  Aisy,  I  say.  You  will  be  generous,  at  any  rate ;  for  you  know 
their  value.  How  much  will  you  give  for  the  papers  I  spake  of — 
that  is,  in  case  I  could  get  them  for  you  ? '' 

"  Not  sixpence.  A  mend  has  just  returned  from  France,  who— 
no,"  thought  he,  "  I  will  not  state  a  falsehood^:— Good  day,  Mr.  Cor- 
bet ;  I  am  wastmg  my  time." 

"  One  minute,  sir— one  minute.    It  may  be  worth  your  while." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  trifle  with  me  by  these  reluctant  and  penurious 
communications.'' 

Anthony  had  laid  down  his  head  upon  his  hands,  whose  backs 
were  supported  by  the  table;  and  in  this  position,  as  if  he  were 
working  himself  into  an  act  of  virtue  sufficient  for  a  last  effort, 
he  remained  imtil  the  stranger  began  to  wonder  what  he  meant.  At 
length  he  arose,  went  up  stairs  as  on  a  former  occasion,  but  with  less 
— and  not  mtich  less — ^hesitation  and  delay ;  he  returned  and  handed 
him  the  identical  documents  of  which  M^Bride  had  deprived  him. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  **  listen  to  me.  You  know  the  value  of  these ;  but 
that  isn't  what  I  want  to  spake  to  you  about  Whatever  you  do 
about  the  widow's  son,  don't  do  it  without  lettin'  me  know,  and  con- 
Bultin'  me — ay,  and  bein'  guided  by  me  ;  for  although  you  all  think 
yourselves  right,  you  majr  find  yourselves  in  the  wrong  box  stilL 
Think  of  this  now,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you.  Tm  not  sure,  but  I'U 
open  all  your  eyes  yet,  arid  that  before  long ;  for  I  believe  tie  time 
has  come  at  last.  Now  that  I've  given  you  these  papers,"  (ex- 
tracted, by  the  way,  from  M^Bride's  pockets  during  his  drunkenness, 
by  Ginty  Cooper,  on  the  night  she  aogged  him,)  ^*  you  must  promise 
me  one  thing." 

«  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  where  this  boy  is  ?  Now,  when  you're  goin' 
to  find  him,  will  you  bring  me  with  you  P  " 

«  Why  so  P  " 

**  It'll  plaise  an  ould  man,  at  any  rate ;  but  there  may  be  other 
raisons.     Will  you  do  this  ?  " 

The  stranger,  concluding  that  the  wisest  thing  was  to  give  him 
his  way,  promised  accordingly,  and  the  old  man  seemed  somewhat 
satisfied. 

"  One  man,  at  all  events,  111  punish,  if  I  should  sacrifice  every  chile? 
I  have  in  doin*  so  j  and  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  be  punished  to  the 
heart — to  the  marrow — to  the  soul  within  him — that  I  got  these  pa- 
pers, and  gave  them  to  you." 

"  Corbet,"  said  the  stranger,  "  be  the  cause  of  your  revenge  what 
it  may,  its  principle  in  your  heart  is  awful.  You  are,  in  feet,  a  dread- 
ful old  man.     May  I  ask  how  you  came  by  these  papers  ?  " 

"You  may,"  he  replied;  "but  I  won't  answer  you.  At  a  future 
time  it  is  likely  I  will — but  not  now.  It's  enough  for  you  to  have 
them."  "©  / 
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On  his  way  home  the  stranger  eiDed  «t 
duoed  the  documents;  and  it  was  ananged  diat  tbe  latter 
should  wait  upon  Lord  CoUamoie  tbe  next  day,  in  order  to 
him  the  proofii  on  which  they  were  about  to  [aotecd ;  iar^wm 
were  now  complete,  they  thoi4;ht  it  mere  ies|MTtAd  to  tbat 
old  nobleman  to  appeal  piiratdy  to  his  own  good 
would  not  be  more  for  the  honor  of  his  6mily  to  giie 


tunity  of  yielding  quietly,  and  without  nobfie  arandal,  tiban  to 


matter  before  the  world  in  a  eonrt 
and  a  suitable  warrant  haring  been  proenied  to  enable  &es  to  pn^ 
duce  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Fentno,  the  jaiimiiiii^B  of  that  dbj 
closed  very  much  to  their  satiAtiop. 

The  next  day,  between  two  and  three  oViodk,  a  laBfasv  a*  partiEaiBr 
business,  was  announced  to  Lord  CnPamotc;  and  on  bc^^  oeaired  to 
walk  up,  our  Mend  Bimey  made  his  bow  to  his  lotdibp.  Ha«g 
been  desired  to  take  a  seat,  he  aat  down,  and  his  loiddi^ 
peered  to  be  very  feeble,  looked  inquiiiugly  at  Idbb,  iataBStBg 
that  he  waited  to  know  the  object  of  his  TmL 

^  My  lord,"  said  the  attorney,  "  in  the  whole  oonrae  of  wtj 
sbnal  life,  a  duty  so  pamfbl  as  tins  has  never  dciulied  upon  i 
come  supported  with  prooft  sufficient  to  satiify  too  diat  jtme  title ; 
property  cannot  deoo^id  to  yoor  aon.  Lord  DnDioe.' 

**  I  have  no  other  son,  sir,"  said  his  lordsliqi,  nuiuiiagli. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  insinnate  that  yoo  haie,  ny  Wd.    taakwi 
that  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  unacia  heir,  is  not  toMj  a» 
atalL" 

**  Upon  what  pnx^  sir,  do  yon  groond  that  Matiliiai  ?  * 

*'Upon  proofs,  my  hnrd,  tlie  most  Tifid  and  incfiagafale;  prooft 
that  cannot  be  queswrned,  eren  for  a  moment ;  and,  least  of  al,  by 
your  lord^p,  mo  are  best  acquainted  with  dieir  foiee  aad  aadbeB* 
tidty." 

**  Have  you  got  them  about  yon  ?  " 

**  I  have  fot  copies  of  the  documentary  pBooi^  wtj  kxd,  and  I  shall 
now  place  them  before  you."  0 

**  1  es ;  have  the  eoodness  to  let  me  see  them.' 

Bimey  immediately  handed  him  the  documenta,  and  ■iruliuued  ^e 
facts  of  which  they  were  the  proofe.  In  fact,  only  one  of  diem  waa 
absoltUdy  necessary,  and  that  waa  sim^y  the  reeoid  of  a  death  dalj 
and  reg^ularly  attested. 

The  old  man  seemed  struck  with  dismay ;  for,  mitil  das  UMiigut 
he  had  not  been  clearly  in  possession  of  the  foets  whidi  were  now 
brought  against  him,  as  they  were  stated,  and  made  plain  aa  to  their 
results,  by  Mr.  Bimey. 

'^  I  do  not  know  much  of  law,"  he  said,  "  hot  enoogh,  I  thmk,  to 
satisfy  me,  that  unless  you  have  other  and  sUmger  pioofr  than  this, 
you  cannot  succeed  in  disinheriting  my  son.  I  have  seen  die  oi%inals 
of  those  before,  but  I  had  forgotten  some  facts  and  datea  eonnceted 
with  them  at  the  time." 

**  We  have  the  collateral  proof  yon  speak  ci,  my  lord,  and  ean 
produce  personal  evidence  to  corroborate  those  which  I  have  shown 
you.'* 

**  May  I  ask  who  that  evidence  is  ?  " 
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"  A  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  my  lord — ^fonnerly  Norton — who  had  heen 
id  to  your  first  wife  while  she  resided  privately  in  France— was  a 
ness  to  her  death,  and  had  it  duly  registered." 

*  But  even  granting  this,  I  think  you  will  he  called  on  to  prove  the 
ention  on  my  part :  that  which  a  man  does  in  ignorance  cannot, 
i  ought  not  to  oe  called  a  violation  of  the  law/' 

*  But  the  law  in  this  case  will  deal  only  with  facts,  my  lord ;  and 
ar  lordship  must  now  see  and  feel  that  we  are  in  a  capacity  to  prove 
sm.    And  before  I  proceed  further,  my  lord,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I 

instructed  to  appeal  to  your  lordship*s  good  sense,  and  to  that  con- 
eration  for  the  feelings  of  your  £unily,  by  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
influenced,  whether,  satisfied  as  you  must  be  of  your  position,  it 
uld  not  be  more  judicious  on  your  own  part  to  concede  our  just 
hts,  seeing,  as  you  clearly  may,  that  they  are  incontrovertible,  uian 
force  us  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public;  a  circumstance 
ich,  so  &r  as  you  are  yourself  concerned,  must  be  inexpressibly 
nfiil,  and  as  regards  other  members  of  your  £imily,  perfectly  deplor- 
e  and  distressing.  We  wish,  my  lord,  to  spare  the  innocent  as 
ich  as  we  can." 

*  I  am  innocent,  sir ;  your  proofs  only  establish  an  act  done  by  me 
ignorance.** 

'  We  grant  that,  my  lord,  at  once,  and  without  for  a  moment 
irging  you  with  any  mshonorable  motive ;  but  what  we  insist  on — 
I  prove — and  your  lordship  cannot  deny — ^is,  that  the  act  you  speak 
VJCLS  done,  ana  done  at  a  certain  period.  I  do  beseech  you,  my 
d,  to  think  well  and  seriously  of  my  proposal,  for  it  is  made  in  a 
id  and  respectful  spirit.'* 

*  I  thank  you,  sir,'*  replied  his  lordship,  "  and  those  who  instructed 
1  to  regard  my  feelings  ;  but  this  you  must  admit  is  a  case  of  too 
ch  importance,  in  which  interests  of  too  much  consequence  are 
olyed,  for  me  to  act  in  it  without  the  advice  and  opinion  of  my 
ryers.** 

*  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  lord ;  I  expected  no  less ;  and  if  your 
dship  will  refer  me  to  them,  I  shall  h%ve  no  hesitation  in  laying  the 
lunds  of  our  proceedings  before  them,  and  the  proofs  by  which  they 
I  be  sustained.** 

Dhis  was  assented  to  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cullamore,  and  it  is  only 
essary  to  say,  that,  in  a  few  days  subsequently,  his  law}'ers,  upon 
ing  and  thoroughly  examining  everything  that  came  before  them, 
e  it  as  their  opinion,  and  both  were  men  of  the  very  highest 
iding,  that  his  lordship  had  no  defence  whatsoever,  and  that  his 
est  plan  was  to  yield  without  allowing  the  matter  to  go  to  a 
)lic  trial,  the  details  of  which  must  so  deeply  afiect  the  honor  of 
children. 

rhis  communication,  signed  in  the  form  of  a  regular  opinion  by  both 

Be  eminent  gentlemen,  was  received  by  his  lordship  on  tiie  fourth 

'  after  Bimey*s  visit  to  him  on  the  subject. 

^bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  perused  it,  his  lordship's 

I  rang,  and  Morty  0*Flaherty,  his  man,  entered. 

'  Morty,*'  said  his  lordship,  "  desire  Lord  l3unroe  to  come  to  me ; 

ish  to  speak  with  him.    Is  he  within  ?  " 

'  He  has  just  come  in,  my  lord.    Yes,  my  lord.  111  send  him  up." 
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His  lordship  tapped  the  anns  of  his  easy  chair  with  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  and  looked  unconsciously  upon  his  servant,  with  a  face 
full  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  anguish. 

The  look  was  not  lost  upon  Morty,  who  said,  as  he  went  down  stairsi 
**  There's  something  beyond  the  common  on  my  lord's  mind  this  day. 
He  was  bad  enough  before ;  but  now  he  loo^  like  a  man  that  has  got 
the  very  heart  within  him  broken." 

He  met  Dunroe  in  the  hall,  and  delivered  his  message,  but  added — 

''  I  think  his  lordship  has  had  disagreeable  tidin's  of  some  kind  to-- 
day, my  lord.    I  never  saw  him  look  so  ilL    To  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
lord,  I  think  he  has  death  in  his  face." 

"  Well,  Morty,"  replied  his  lordship,  adjusting  his  collar, "  you  know 
we  must  all  die.  I  cannot  guess  what  unpleasant  tidings  he  may  have 
heard  to-day ;  but  I  know  that  I  have  heard  little  else  from  him  this 
many  a  day.  Tell  Mr.  Norton  to  see  about  the  bills  I  gave  him,  and 
have  them  cashed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  not,  curse  me,  Til  shy  a 
decanter  at  his  head  after  dinner." 

He  then  went  rather  reluctantly  up  stairs,  and  presented  himself 
in  no  very  amiable  temper,  to  his  &ther. 

Having  taken  a  seat,  he  looked  at  the  old  man,  and  foimd  his  eyes 
fUed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  reproof,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  profound  affliction. 

*'  Dunroe,"  said  the  earl,  "  you  did  not  call  to  inquire  after  me  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days." 

*'  I  did  not  call,  my  lord,  certainly ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  inquired. 
The  fact  is,  I  feel  disinclined  to  be  lectured  at  such  a  rate  ever^  time 
I  come  to  see  you.  As  for  Norton,  I  have  already  told  you,  with  ev- 
ery respect  for  your  opinion  and  authority,  that  you  have  taken  an 
unfounded  prejudice  against  him,  and  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  get 
rid  of  him,  as  you  caU  it  You  surely  would  not  expect  me  to  act 
dishonorably,  my  lord." 

'*  I  did  not  send  for  you  now  to  speak  about  him,  John.  I  have  a 
much  more  serious,  and  a  much  more  distressing  communication  to 
make  to  you." 

The  son  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  at  him. 

"  It  may  easily  be  so,  my  lord ;  but  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Unfortimate  young  man,  it  is  this— You  are  cut  off  from  the  in- 
heritance of  my  property  and  title." 

'*  Sickness,  my  lord,  and  peevishness,  have  impaired  your  intellects,  I 
think.  What  kind  of  language  is  this  to  hold  to  me,  your  son  and  heir  ?  " 

"  My  son,  John,  but  not  my  heir." 

"  Don't  you  know,  my  lord,  that  what  you  say  is  impossible.  If  I 
am  your  son,  I  am,  of  course,  your  heir." 

"  No,  John,  for  the  simplest  reason  in  the  world.  At  present  you 
must  rest  contented  with  the  &ct  which  I  announce  to  vou — ^for  fact 
it  is.  I  have  not  now  strength  enough  to  detail  it ;  but  I  shall  when  I 
feel  that  I  am  equal  to  it  Indeed,  I  knew  it  not  myself,  with  perfect 
certainty,  until  to-day.  Some  vague  suspicion  I  had  of  late,  but  the 
proofe  that  were  laid  before  me,  and  laid  oefore  me  in  a  generous  and 
forbearing  spirit,  have  now  satisfied  me  that  you  have  no  claim,  as  I 
said,  to  either  title  or  property." 

35* 
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**  Why,  as  Fve  Hfe,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  dotage.  A  foul  conspiracy 
has  been  got  up,  and  you  yield  to  it  without  a  struggle.  Do  you 
think,  whatever  you  may  do,  that  I  will  bear  this  tamely  ?  I  am 
aware  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  getting  up,  and  I  also  have  had  my 
suspicions.'' 

"  It  is  out  of  my  power,  John,  to  secure  vou  the  inheritance." 

"  This  is  stark  folly,  my  lord — confounded  nonsense — ^if  you  will 
pardon  me.  Out  of  your  power  I  Made  silly  and  weak  in  mind  bj 
ulness,  your  opinion  is  not  now  worth  much  upon  any  subject.  It  is 
not  your  &ult,  I  admit;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  really  have  serious 
doubts  whether  you  are  in  a  sufficiently  sane  state  of  mind  to  man- 
age your  own  amirs." 

**  tlndutiful  young  man,"  replied  his  father,  with  bitterness,  **  if 
that  were  a  test  of  msanity,  you  yourself  ought  to  have  been  this 
many  a  day  in  a  strait  waistcoat.  I  know  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  feel  this  blow  deeply;  but  it  is  neither  natural  nor  duti- 
ful that  you  should  address  your  parent  in  such  unpardonable  lan- 

"If  what  that  parent  says  be  true,  my  lord,  he  has  himself,  by  his 
past  vices,  disinherited  his  son." 

<'No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  whilst  a  languid  flush  of  indignation 
was  visible  on  his  &ce,  '*  he  has  not  done  so  by  his  vices ;  but  you,  sir, 
have  morally  disinherited  yourself  by  your  vices,  by  your  general 
profligacy,  by  your  indefensible  extravagance,  and  by  your  egregious 
folly.  A  man  placed  in  the  position  which  you  would  have  occupied, 
ought  to  be  a  light  and  an  example  to  society,  and  not  what  you  have 
been,  a  reproach  to  your  &mily,  and  a  disgrace  to  your  class.  The 
virtues  of  a  man  of  rank  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  station  ;  but 
you  have  distinguished  yourself  only  by  holding  up  to  the  world  the^ 
debasing  example  of  a  dishonorable  and  licentious  life.  What  virtue 
cm  you  plead  to  establish  a  iust  claim  to  a  position  which  demands  a 
mina  capable  of  understanding  the  weighty  responsibilities  -that  are 
annexed  to  it,  and  a  heart  possessed  of  such  enlightened  principles 
as  may  enable  him  to  discharge  them  in  a  spirit  niat  will  constitute 
him,  what  he  ought  to  be,  a  high  example  and  a  generous  benefactor 
to  his  kind  ?  Not  one :  but  if  selfishness,  contempt  for  all  the  moral 
obligations  of  life,  a  licentious  spirit  that  mocks  at  religion,  and  looks 
upon  human  virtue  as  an  unreality  and  a  jest — if  these  were  to  give 
you  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  rank  and  j^perty,  I  know  of  no  one 
more  admirably  qualified  to  enjoy  them.  JDunroe,  I  am  not  now  fer 
from  the  grave  ;  but  listen,  and  pay  attention  to  my  voice,  for  it  is  a 
warning  voice." 

"  It  was  always  so,"  replied  his  son,  with  sulky  indignation ;  "  it  was 
never  anything  else  j  a  mere  passing  bell  that  uttered  nothiiig  but  ad- 
vices, lectures,  coffins,  and  crossbones." 

"It  uttered  only  truth  then,  Dunroe,  as  you  feel  now  to  your 
cost.  Change  your  immoral  habits.  I  will  not  bid  you  repent, 
because  you  would  only  sneer  at  the  word;  but  do  endeavor  to 
feel  regret  for  the  kind  of  life  you  have  led,  and  give  up  your  evil 
propensities;  cease  to  be  a  heartless  spendthrift;  remember  that 
you  are  a  man :  remember  that  you  have  important  duties  to  per- 
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fonn ;  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  religion,  and  yirtaey  and 
honor  in  the  world  j  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  a  wise  Providence, 
who  governs  that  world  upon  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  justice, 
and  to  whom  you  must  account,  in  another  life,  for  your  conauct  in 
this." 

"  Well,  really,  mv  lord,"  replied  Dunroe,  "  as  it  appears  that  the 
lecture  is  all  you  have  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  am  qmte  willing  that 
you  should  disinherit  me  of  that  also.  I  waive  every  claim  to  it. 
feut  so  do  I  not  to  my  just  rights.  We  shall  see  what  a  court  of 
law  can  do.". 

"  You  may  try  it,  and  entail  disgrace  upon  yourself  and  your  sister. 
As  for  my  child,  it  will  break  her  heart  My  God !  my  child !  my 
child ! " 

"  Not,  certainly,  my  lord,  if  we  should  succeed." 

"All  hopes  of  success  are  out  of  the  question,"  replied  his 
father. 

*'  No  such  thing,  my  lord.  Your  mind,  as  I  said,  is  enfeebled  by 
illness,  and  you  yield  too  easily.  Such  conduct  on  your  part  is  really 
ridiculous.    We  shall  have  a  tug  for  it,  I  am  determined." 

"  Here,"  said  his  father,  "  cast  your  eye  over  these  papers,  and 
they  will  enable  you  to  understand,  not  merely  the  grounds  upon 
which  our  opponents  proceed,  but  the  utter  hopelessness  of  contesting 
the  matter  with  them." 

Bunroe  took  the  papers,  but  before  looking  at  them  replied,  v^h 
a  great  deal  of  confidence — "  You  are  quite  mistaken  there,  my  lord, 
with  every  respect  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  prove  their  all^- 
tions." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  his  father. 

"  For  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  my  lord.  We  have  had  their 
proofs  in  our  possession  and  destroyed  them." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"The  fellow,  M*Briae,  of  whom  I  think  your  lordship  knows 
something,  had  their  documents  in  his  possession." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  while  in  a  drunken  fit,  he  either  lost  them,  or 
some  one  took  them  out  of  his  pocket  I  certainly  would  have 
purchased  them  from  him." 

"  Did  you  know  how  he  came  by  them  ?  "  asked  his  father,  with  a 
look  of  reproof  and  anger. 

"  That,  my  lord,  was  no  consideration  of  mme.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  lost  them  ;  but  we  learned  from  him  that  Bimey, 
the  attorney,  was  about  to  proceed  to  France,  in  order  to  ^et  fresh 
attested  copies ;  upon  which,  as  he  knew  the  party  there  m  whose 
hands  the  registry  was  kept,  Norton  and  he  started  a  day  or  two  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  and  on  arnving  there,  they  found,  much  to  our  advan- 
taffe,  that  the  register  was  dead.  M*Bride,  however,  who  is  an  adroit 
feflow,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  house  and  premises,  contrived 
to  secure  the  book  in  which  the  original  record  was  made — ^which 
book  he  has  burned — ^so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  no  legal 
proo&  on  which  to  proceed." 

"  Dishonorable  man !  "  said  his  father,  rising  up  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  emotion.    "You  have  made  me  weary  of  Kfe;  you  have 
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broken  my  heart :  and  so  you  would  stoop  to  defend  yourself  or 
your  rights,  by  a  crime — by  a  crime  so  low,  fraudulent,  and  base — 
that  here,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  chamber,  and  standing  face  to 
face  with  you,  1  am  absolutely  ashamed  to  call  you  my  soa.  Know, 
sir,  that  ii  it  were  a  dukedom,  I  should  scorn  to  contest  it,  or  to 
retain  it,  at  the  expense  of  my  honor/' 

"  That's  all  very  fine  talk,  my  lord ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  wherever  I 
can  get  an  advantage,  I'll  take  it.  I  see  little  of  the  honor  or  virtue 
you  speak  of  going,  and,  I  do  assure  you,  I  won't  be  considered  at  all 
remarkable  for  acting  up  to  my  own  principles.  On  the  contrar}',  it 
is  by  following  )'ours  that  I  should  be  so."  • 

**  I  think,"  said  the  old  man,  '*  that  I  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this. 
Unfortunate,  obstinate,  and  irreclaimable  young  man,  it  remains  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  the  very  documents,  whicn  you  say  have  been 
lost  by  the  villain  M'Bride,  with  whom,  in  his  viUany,  you,  the  son 
of  an  earl,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  yourself,  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  opponents.  Take  those  papers  to  your  room,"  he 
added,  bursting  into  tears :  '<  take  them  away,  I  am  unable  to  prolong 
this  interview,  for  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  deeper  affliction  than 
the  loss  of  the  highest  title  or  honor  that  the  hand  of  royalty  could 
bestow." 

When  Dunroe  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  the  old  man,  who  had 
again  sat  down,  said : 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  I  should 
hope  that  this  imion  between  you  and  Miss  Gourlay  cannot  pro- 
ceed." 

Dunroe,  who  felt  at  once  that  if  he  allowed  his  father  to  suppose 
that  he  persisted  in  it,  the  latter  would  immediately  disclose  his  posi- 
tion to  the  baronet,  now  replied : 

**  No,  my  lord,  I  have  no  great  ambition  for  any  kind  of  alliance 
with  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay.  I  never  Hked  him  personally,  and  I  am 
sufficiently  a  man  of  spirit,  I  trust,  not  to  lurge  a  marriage  with  a  girl 
who— who — cannot  appreciate "  He  paused,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  to  till  up  the  sentence. 

"  Who  has  no  relish  for  it,"  added  his  father, "  and  can't  appreciate 
your  virtues,  you  mean  to  say." 

"  What  I  meant  to  say,  my  lord,  is,  that  where  there  is  no  great 
share  of  affection  on  either  side,  there  can  be  but  little  prospect  of 
happiness." 

"  Then  you  give  up  the  match  ?  " 

**  I  give  up  the  match,  my  lord,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
You  may  rest  assured  of  that" 

**  Because,"  added  his  father,  « if  I  found  that  you  persisted  in  it, 
and  attempted  to  enter  the  family,  and  impose  yourself  on  this  ad- 
mirable girl,  as  that  which  you  are  not,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty 
to  acquaint  Sir  ITiomas  Gourlay  with  the  unfortunate  discovery 
which  has  been  made.  Before  you  go  I  will  thank  you  to  read 
that  letter  for  me.  It  comes,  I  think,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
My  sight  is  very  feeble  to-day,  and  perhaps  it  may  require  a  speedy 


answer." 


Dunroe  opened  the  letter,  which  informed  Lord  Cullamore,  that 
it  had  afforded    him,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  much  satiafactioii  to 
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promote  Periwinkle  Crackenfudge,  Esq.,  to  the  magistracy  of  the 

coimty  of ,  tinderstandinff,  as  he  aid,  from  the  communication 

of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  enclosed  in  his  lordship's  letter,  that  he 
(Crackenfiidge)  was,  by  his  many  virtues,  good  sense,  discretion, 
humanity,  and  general  esteem  among  all  classes,  as  well  as  by  his 
popularity  in  the  country,  a  person. in  every  way  fitted  to  discmurge 
the  important  duties  of  such  an  appointment. 

"  I  feel  my  mind  at  ease,"  said  the  amiable  old  nobleman,  "  in 
aiding  such  an  admirable  country  gentleman  as  this  Crackenfudge 
must  be,  to  a  seat  on  the  bench ;  for,  after  all,  Dunroe,  it  is  omy 
by  the  contemplation  of  a  good  action  that  we  can  be  ha^py.  You 
may  go." 

Some  few  days  passed,  when  Dunroe,  having  read  the  papers,  the 
contents  of  wmch  he  did  not  wish  Norton  to  see,  returned  them  to 
his  father  in  sullen  silence,  and  then  rang  his  bell,  and  sent  for  his 
worthy  associate,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  his  better  judgment. 

"  Norton,"  Said  he,  "  it  is  all  up  with  us." 

«  How  is  that,  my  lord  ?  " 

'*  Those  papers,  that  M'Bride  says  he  lost,  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies." 

^  Don't  believe  it,  my  lord.  I  saw  the  fellow  yesterday,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  destroyed  them  in  a  drunken  fit,  for  whidi  he  says 
he  is  ready  to  cut  his  throat." 

''  But  I  have  read  the  opinion  of  my  father's  counsel,"  replied  his 
lordship, ''  and  they  say  we  have  no  defence.  Now  you  know  what 
a  lawyer  is:  if  there  were  but  a  hair^breadth  chance,  they  would 
never  make  an  admission  that  misht  keep  a  good  hi  case  from  get- 
ting into  their  hands.  No ;  it  is  all  up  with  us.  The  confounded  old 
fool  above  had  everythiii^  laid  before  them,  and  such  is  the  upshot. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

'*  Marriage,  without  loss  of  time — marriage,  before  your  disaster 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  Black  Baronet." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  a  difficulty.  If  the  venerable  old  nobleman 
should  hear  of  it,  he'd  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  leave  me  in  the 
lurch,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  a  three  hours'  lecture  upon  honor. 
Everything,  however,  is  admirably  arranged  quoad  the  marria^. 
We  nave  got  a  special  license  for  the  purpose  of  meetmg  our  pecuhar 
case,  so  that  the  marriage  can  be  private ;  that  is  to  say,  can  take 

1)lace  in  the  lady's  own  house.  Do  you  think  though,  that  M'Bride 
las  actually  destroyed  the  papers  ?  " 

"  The  drunken  ruffian !  certainly.  He  gave  me  great  insolence  a 
couple  of  days  ago." 

"Why  so?" 

**  Because  I  didn't  hand  him  over  a  hundred  poimds  for  his  journey 
and  the  theft  of  the  registry." 

**  And  how  much  did  you  give  him,  pray  ?  " 

"  A  fifty  pound  note,  after  having  paid  his  expenses,  which  was 
quite  enough  for  him.  However,  as  1  did  not  wish  to  make  the 
scoundrel  our  enemy,  I  have  promised  him  something  more,  so 
that  I've  come  on  good  terms  vrith  him  again.  He  is  a  slippery 
customer." 

*'  Did  you  get  the  Inlls  cashed  yet  ?  " 
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<^No,  my  lord;  I  am  goin^  about  it  now ;  but  I  tell  you  before- 
hand, that  I  will  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  it.  I  hope  to  manage 
it,  however ;  and  for  that  reason  I  must  bid  you  good-bye." 

**  The  fi^t  thing  you  do,  then,  is  to  settle  that  ugly  business  about 
the  mare.     By  no  means  must  we  let  it  come  to  triaL" 

"  Very  well,  my  lord ;  be  it  so." 

Norton,  after  leaving  his  dupe  to  meditate  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself,  began  to  reflect  as  he  went  along,  that 
he  himself  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  friend  and 
patron. 

**  I  have  the  cards,  however,  in  my  own  hands,''  thought  he,  '*  and 
M'Bride's  advice  was  a  good  one.  He  having  destroyed  the  other 
documents,  it  follows  that  this  registry,  which  I  have  safe  and  snug, 
will  be  just  what  his  lordship's  enemies  will  leap  at.  Of  course  they 
are  humbugging  the  old  peer  about  the  other  papers,  and,  as  I  know, 
it  is  devilish  easy  to  humoug  the  youi^  one.  My  agency  is  gone  to 
the  winds ;  but  I  think  the  registry  will  stand  me  instead.  It  ought, 
in  a  case  like  this,  to  be  well  worth  five  thousand ;  at  least,  I  shall 
ask  this  sum — ^not  saying  but  I  will  take  less.  Here  ^es  then  for 
an  interview  with  Birney,  who  has  the  character  of  being  a  shrewd 
fellow — ^honorable,  they  say — ^but  then,  is  he  not  an  attorney  ?  Yes, 
Birney,  have  at  you,  mv  boy ; "  and  having  come  to  this  virtuous 
conclusion,  he  directed  his  steps  to  that  genUeman's  office,  whom  he 
found  engaged  at  his  desk. 

"  2ifr.  Birney,  I  presume,"  with  a  very  fashionable  bow. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Birney,  "that  is  my  name." 

"  Haw !  If  I  don't  mistake,  Mr.  Birney,"  with  a  very  English  ac- 
cent, which  no  one  could  adopt,  when  he  pleased,  with  more  success 
than  our  Kerry  boy — "  if  I  don't  mistake,  we  both  made  a  journey 
to  Fraunce  very  recently  ?  " 

"  That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  Birney,  "  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it" 

"  But  I  Aam,  though,"  lipping  Birney  the  London  cockney. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Birney,  very  coolly,  "and  what  follows  from 
that?" 

"  Why,  haw — ^haw — ^I  don't  exactly  know  at  present ;  but  I  think 
a  good  aee-al  may  follow  from  it." 

"  As  how,  sir  P  " 

"  I  believe  you  were  ^over  there  on  matters  connected  with  Lord 
Cullamore's  &mily — ^haw  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Birney,  "  you  are  a  perfect  stran^r  to  me — ^I 
haven't  the  honor  of  knowing  vou.  If  you  are  commg  to  me  on 
anything  connected  with  my  proressional  services,  I  will  thank  you  to 
state  it" 

"  Haw ! — ^My  name  is  Norton,  a  friend  of  Lord  Dunroe's." 

"Well,  Mr.  Norton,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  mention  the 
business  which  causes  me  the  honor  of  your  visit,  I  will  thank  you ; 
but  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  pumped  either  by 
Lord  Dunroe  or  any  of  his  friends.  You  compel  me  to  speak  very 
plainly,  sir." 

"  llaw !  Very  good — ^very  good  indee-ed !  but  the  truth  hk,  Fve 
given  Dunroe  7iup." 

"  Well,  ur,  ana  how  is  that  my  afiair  ?    What  interest  can  I  feel 
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in  yonr  quarrels  ?  Personally,  I  know  very  little  of  Lord  Dunroe, 
and  of  you,  sir,  nothing." 

"  Haw  I  but  everything  'as  a  beginning,  Mr.  Bimey." 

'*  At  this  rate  of  going,  I  fear  we  shall  be  a  long  time  ending,  Mr. 
Norton." 

"  Well,*'  replied  Norton,  "  I  beKeve  you  are  right ;  the  sooner  we 
^understand  each  other,  the  better." 

**  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Bimey ;  **  I  think  so,  if  you  have  any 
business  of  unportance  with  me." 

"  Well,  I  rayther  think  you  will  find  it  ^important — that  is,  to 
your  own  ^interests.  You  are  a  ^attorney,  Mr.  Bimey,  and  I  think 
you  will  Aadmit  that  every  man  in  this  world,  as  it  goes,  Aought  to 
look  to  'is  own  ^interests." 

Bimey  looked  at  him,  and  said,  very  gravely,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  is 
your  business  with  meP  My  time,  sir,  is  valuable.  My  time  is 
money— a  portion  of  my  landed  property,  sir." 

"Haw!  Very  good;  but  you  .Sirish  are  so  fiery  and  impatient! 
However,  I  will  come  to  the  point  You  are  about  to  Aoust  that 
young  scamp,  by  the  way,  hout  of  the  title  and  proj)erty.  I  say  so, 
because  I  haxn.  up  to  the  Idling.  Yet  you  want  dockiments  to  estab- 
lish your  case — ^naw  ?  " 

**  Well,  sir,  and  suppose  we  do ;  you,  I  presume,  as  the  friend  of 
Lord  Dunroe,  are  not  coming  to  fiimish  us  with  them  ?  " 

''  That  is,  Mr.  Bimey,  as  we  shall  ^understand  one  another.  You 
£dled  in  your  mission  to  Fraunce  ?  " 

**  I  shall  hear  any  proposal,  sir,  you  have  to  make,  but  will  answer 
no  questions  on  the  subject  imtil  I  understand  your  motive  for  put- 
ting them." 

**  Good ! — ^very  cool  and  cautious — but  suppose,  now,  that  I,  who 
know  you  'ave  miled  in  procuring  the  dockiments  in  question,  could 
supply  you  with  them — naw  !^-ao  you  ^understand  me  now  ?  " 

**  Less  than  ever,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Observe  that  you  introduced 
yourself  to  me  as  the  friend  of  Lord  Dunroe." 

**  Merely  to  connect  myself  with  the  proceedings  between  you.  I 
'ave  or  kam  about  to  discard  him,  but  I  shaunt  go  about  the  bush  no 
longer.  I'm  a  native  of  Lon'on,  w'at  is  tarmed  a  cockney — ^haw, 
haw ! — and  he  'as  treated  me  ^ill — ^very  MIX — and  I  am  detarmined 
to  retaliate." 

"  How,  sir,  are  you  determined  to  retaliate  ?  " 

"  The  tmth  Ais,  sir,  I've  got  the  dockiments  you  stand  in  need  of 
^in  my  possession,  and  can  furnish  you  with  them  for  a  consider- 
ation.'* 

**  Why,  now  you  are  intelligible.  What  do  you  want,  Murray  ? 
I'm  engaged." 

"  To  speak  one  word  with  you  in  the  next  room,  sir.  The  gentle- 
man wants  you  to  say  yes  or  no,  in  a  single  line,  upon  Mr.  Fairfield's 
business,  sir — ^besides,  I've  a  private  message." 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  sir,"  said  Bimey ;  "  there's  this  morn- 
ing's paper,  if  you  haven't  seen  it." 

•«  Well,  Bob,"  said  he,  «  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Beware  of  that  fellow,"  said  he :  **  I  know  him  well ;  his  name 
ifl  Bryan ;  he  was  a  horse  jockey  on  the  Curragh,  and  was  obliged 
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to  fly  the  country  fiir  dishonesty.    Be  on  your  guard,  that  is  all  I 
had  to  say  to  you." 

^  Why,  he  says  he  is  a  Londoner,  and  he  certainly  has  the  accent,'' 
replied  the  other. 

**  Kerry,  sir,  to  the  back-bone,  and  a  disffrace  to  the  country,  for 
divil  a  many  rogues  it  produces,  whatever  else  it  may  do." 

"  Thank  you,  Murray,"  said  Bimey  j  "  I  will  be  doubly  guarded 
now." 

This  occurred  between  Bimey  and  one  of  his  clerks,  as  a  small 
interlude  in  their  conversation. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  resumed  Bimey,  once  more  taking  his  place  at  the 
desk,  **  you  can  now  be  understood" 

"  Haw '— yes>  I  rayther  &ncy  I  can  make  myself  so ! "  replied 
Norton.  *<  What,  now,  do  you  suppose  the  papers  in  question  may 
be  worth  to  your  friends  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  reply  to  that  question,"  said  Bimey ; 
**  I  am  actii^  professionally  under  the  advice  and  instructions  of 
others  j  but  I  will  tell  you  what  1  think  you  had  better  do— I  can 
enter  into  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  without  consulting  those 
who  have  employed  me,  and  getting  their  consent  —  write  down, 
then,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  what  you  propose  to  do  for  us,  and  the 
compensation  which  you  expect  to  receive  for  any  documents  you 
may  supply  us  with  that  we  may  consider  of  value,  and  I  shall  sub- 
mit it  for' consideration." 

**  May  I  not  compromise  myself  by  putting  it  on  paper,  though  P  " 

« If  you  think  so,  then,  don't  do  it ;  but,  ror  my  part,  I  shall  have 
no  further  concern  in  the  matter.  Verbal  communications  are  of 
little  consequence  in  an  affair  of  this  kind.  Reduce  it  to  writiD|^, 
and  it  can  be  understood;  it  will,  besides,  prevent  misconceptions  in 
future." 

"  I  trust  you  are  a  man  of  honor  ?  "  said  Norton. 

"I  make  no  pretensions  to  anything  so  high,"  repKed  Bimey; 
"  but  I  tmst  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  luiow  how  to  act  when  I  haw 
an  honest  man  to  deal  toith.  If  you  wish  to  serve  our  cause,  or,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  wish  to  turn  the  documents  you  speak  of  to  the 
best  advantage,  make  your  proposal  in  writing,  as  you  ought  to  do, 
otherwise  I  must  decline  any  further  negotiation  on  the  su^ect." 

Norton  saw  and  felt  that  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  down  his  proposal — offering  to 
place  tne  documents  alluded  to,  which  were  mentioned  by  name,  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bimey,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
^  "  Now,  sir,"  said  Bimey,  after  looking  over  this  treacherous  propo- 
sition, <<  you  see  yoiurself  the  advantage  of  putting  matters  down  in 
black  and  white.  The  production  of  this  will  save  me  both  time  and 
trouble,  and,  besides,  it  can  be  understood  at  a  glance.  Thank  you, 
sir.  Have  the  goodness  to  favor  me  with  a  call  m  a  day  or  two,  and 
we  shall  see  what  can  be  done." 

"This,"  said  Norton,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  "is  a  point  of  honor 
between  us." 

"  Why,  I  think,  at  all  events,  it  ought,"  replied  Bimey  ;  "  at  least, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  not  my  intuition  to  act  dishonorably 
hy  any  honest  manJ^ 
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•*  Haw — ^haw !  Very  well  said,  indeed  j  I  'ave  a  good  Aopinion  of 
your  discretion.  Well,  sir,  I  wish  you  good  momeen ;  1  shall  call  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  expect  to  *ave  a  sati^ictory  Aanswer." 

"  What  a  sconadrel ! "  exclaimed  Birhey.  "  Here's  a  fellow,  now, 
who  has  been  fleecing  that  unfortunate  sheep  of  a  nobleman  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  now  that  he  finds  him  at  the  length  of  his  tether, 
he  is  ready  to  betray  and  sacrifice  him,  like  a  double-distilled  rascal 
as  he  is.  The  villain  thoup^ht  I  did  not  know  him,  but  he  was  mistaken 
---quite  out  in  his  calculations.  He  will  find,  too,  that  he  has  brought 
his  treachery  to  the  wrong  market." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

FENTON  BEOOyiSRED — ^THE  MADHOUSE. 

Sm  Thomas  Gk)UBLAT,  on  his  return  with  the  special  license,  was 
informed  by  the  same  servant  who  had  admitted  the  stranger,  that  a 
gentleman  awaited  him  in  the  drawing-room. 

**  Who  is  he,  McGregor  ?  " 

**  I  don't  Imow,  sir ;  he  paid  you  a  visit  once  at  Red  Hall,  I 
tlnnk." 

"  How  could  I  know  him  by  that,  you  blockhead  ?  " 

"  He's  the  gentleman,  sir,  you  had  hot  words  with." 

**  That  I  kicked  out  one  day  ?    Crackenfudge,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  ^th,  sir ;  not  Crackenfudge.  I  know  him  well  enough ;  and 
devil  a  kick  your  honor  gave  him  but  I  wished  was  nine.  This  is  a 
very  different  man,  sir ;  and  I  believe  you  had  warm  words  with  him, 
too,  sir." 

**  Oh !  "  exclaimed  his  master  j  "  I  remember.    Is  Tie  above  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  sir." 

A  strange  and  disagreeable  feeling  came  over  the  baronet  on  hear- 
ing these  words — a  kind  of  presentiment,  as  it  were,  of  something 
unpleasant  and  adverse  to  his  plans.  On  entering  the  drawing-room, 
however,  he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  nobody 
there  ;  and  after  a  moment's  reflection,  a  fearful  suspicion  took  pos- 
session of  him  ;  he  rang  the  bell  furiously. 

Gibson,  who  had  been  out,  now  entered. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Gourlay,  sir  ?  "  asked  his  master,  with  eyes  kindled 
by  rage  and  alarm. 

"  I  was  out,  sir,"  replied  Gibson,  "  and  cannot  tell." 

"You  can  never  tell  anything, you  scoundrel.  For  a  thousand, 
she's  off  with  him  again,  and  all's  ruined.  Here,  Matthews — 
M'Gregor — call  the  servants,  sir.  Where's  her  maid? — call  her 
maid.  What  a  confounded  fool — ass — ^I  was,  not  to  have  made  that 
impudent  baggage  tramp  about  her  business.  It's  true,  Lucy's  off — 
I  feel  it — I  felt  it.  Hang  her  hypocrisy !  It's  the  case,  however, 
with  all  women.  They  have  neither  truth,  nor  honesty  of  purpose. 
A  compound  of  treachery,  deceit,  and  distdmulation ;  and  yet  I 
thought,  if  there  was  a  single  individual  of  her  sex  exempted  from 
their  vices,  that  she  was  that  individual    Come  here,  M*Gregor — 
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come  here,  you  fcoundrel— do  you  know  where  Ifiss  Goorlay  isP  or 
her  maid  ?  ^ 

**  Here's  Matthews,  sir ;  he  says  she's  gone  out" 

**  Gone  out ! — ^Yes,  she's  gone  out  with  a  vengeance.  Do  you  know 
where  she's  gone,  sirra  P  And  did  any  one  go  with  her  ?  "  ne  added, 
addressinff  himself  to  Matthews. 

**  I  thimt,  sur,  she's  gone  to  take  her  usual  airing  in  the  caniage." 

"Who  was  with  her?" 

•*  No  one  but  her  maid,  sir." 

^  Oh,  no ;  theywould  not  go  off  topeOier — that  would  be  too  open 
and  barefaced.    I)o  you  know  what  direction  she  took  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  obserre." 

'*  You  stupid  old  lout,"  replied  the  baronet,  flying  at  him,  and 
mauling  the  unfortunate  man  without  mercy; — ''take  thatn-and 
that — and  that — ^for  your  stupidity.  Why  did  you  not  observe  the 
way  she  went,  you  villain  ?  i  on  have  sufferea  her  to  elope,  you 
hound!  You  nave  all  suffered  her  to  elope  with  a  smooth&ced 
impostor — a  fellow  whom  no  one  knows — a  Uackleg — a  swindler 
—a  thief—- a — a — go  and  saddle  half  a  dozen  horses,  and  seek  her 
in  all  directions.  Go,  instantly,  and — ^hold — easy — stop — hang  you 
all,  stop ! — here  slie  is — and  her  maid  with  her — "  he  excl^med, 
looking  out  of  the  window.  ''  Ha !  I  am  relieved.  God  bless  me ! 
God  bless  me ! "  He  tiien  looked  at  the  servants  with  something 
of  deprecation  in  his  &ce,  and  waving  his  hand,  said,  ^  Qo — go 
quietly  j  and,  observe  me — ^not  a  word  of  this-^^iot  a  syllable — ^for 
your  fives ! " 

His  anger,  however,  was  only  checked  in  mid  volley.  The  idea  of 
her  having  received  a  clandestine  visit  from  her  lover  during  Jiis  ab- 
sence rai&ed  at  his  heart ;  and  although  satisfied  that  she  was  still 
safe,  and  in  his  power,  he  could  barely  restrain  his  temper  within  mod- 
erate limits.  Nay,  he  felt  angry  at  her  for  the  alarm  she  had  occasioned 
him,  and  the  passion  he  had  felt  at  her  absence. 

**  Well,  Lucy,"  said  he,  addressing  her,  as  she  entered,  in  a  voice 
chafed  with  passion,  "  have  you  taken  your  drive  ?  " 

**  Yes,  papa,"  she  repUed ;  ^  but  it  threatened  rain,  and  we  returned 
earlier  than  usual." 

"  You  look  pale." 

"  I  dare  say  I  do,  sir.  I  want  rest — repose ; "  and  she  reclined 
on  a  lounger  as  she  spoke.  *'  It  is  surprising,  papa,  how  weak  I 
am ! " 

"  Not  too  weak,  Lucy,  to  receive  a  stolen  visit,  eh  ?  " 

Lucy  immediately  sat  up,  and  repUed  with  surprise,  **  A  stolen  visit, 
sir  ?    1  don't  understand  you,  papa." 

"  Had  you  not  a  visitor  here,  in  my  absence  P  " 

"  I  had,  sir,  but  the  visit  was  intended  for  you.  Our  interview  was 
perfectly  accidental." 

**  Ah !  fiuth,  Lucy,  it  was  too  well  timed  to  be  accidental.  I'm  not 
such  a  fool  as  that  comes  to.  Accidental,  indeed !  Lucy,  you  should 
not  say  so." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  an  untruth,  papa.  The  visit,  sir 
— ^I  should  rather  say,  the  interview— was  purely  acddental;  but  I 
am  glad  it  took  place.'' 
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^  The  deuce  y6u  are !  That  is  a  singalar  acknowledgment^  Lucy, 
Ithink.** 

**  It  is  truth,  sir,  notwithstanding.  I  was  anxious  to  see  him,  that 
I  might  acquaint  him  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  my  un« 
happy  destmy.  If  I  had  not  seen  him,  I  should  have  asked  youi 
penmssion  to  write  to  him." 

**  Whkh  I  would  not  have  given." 

"  1  would  have  submitted  my  letter  to  you,  sir." 

**  Even  so ;  I  would  not  have  consented" 

''Well,  then,  sir,  as  truth  and  honor  demanded  that  act  from 
me,  I  would  have  sent  it  without  your  consent.  Excuse  me  for 
saying  this,  papa;  but  you  need  not  be  told  that  there  are  some 
pecuhar  cases  where  duty  to  a  parent  must  }ield  to  truth  and 
honor." 

**  Some  peculiar  cases !  On  the  contrary,  the  cases  you  speak  of 
are  the  general  rule,  my  girl — ^the  genexm  rule — and  rational  obe- 
dience to  a  parent  the  exception.  Where  is  there  a  case — and 
there  are  millions — ^where  a  parent's  wish  and  will  are  set  at  nought  * 
and  scorned,  in  which  the  same  a^?ument  is  not  used?  I  do  ntft 
relish  these  discussions,  however.  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
is  this — you  must  see  this/eKoto  no  more." 

Lucy's  temples  were  immediately  in  a  Maze.  **  Are  you  aware, 
papa,  Uiat  you  insult  and  degrade  your  daughter,  by  applymg  such  a 
term  to  him  ?  If  you  will  not  spare  him,  sur,  spare  me ;  for  I  assure 
you  that  I  feel  anything  said  against  him  with  ten  times  more 
emotion  than  if  it  were  uttered  against  myseLf." 

**  Well,  well ;  he's  a  Jine  fellow,  a  gentleman,  a  lord ;  but,  be  he 
what  he  may,  you  must  see  him  no  more." 

**  It  is  not  my  intention,  papa,  to  see  him  again." 

"You  must  not  write  to  him." 

**  It  will  not  be  necessary." 

"  But  you  must  not." 

«  Well,  then,  I  shall  not" 

**  Nor  receive  his  letters." 

**  Nor  receive  his  letters,  knowing  them  to  be  his." 

"  You  promise  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir,  faithfully.    I  hope  you  are  now  satisfied,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  am,  Lucy — ^I  am.    You  are  not  so  bad  a  girl  as  I  sus no,  you 

are  a  very  good  girl ;  and  when  I  see  you  the  Countess  of  Culla- 
more,  I  shall  not  have  a  single  wish  ungratified." 

Lucy,  indeed,  poor  girl,  was  well  and  vigilantly  guarded.  No  com- 
munication, whether  written  or  otherwise,  was  permitted  to  reach 
her ;  nor,  if  she  had  been  lodged  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in  Europe, 
and  secured  by  the  strongest  bolts  that  ever  enclosed  a  prisoner,  could 
she  have  been  more  rigimy  excluded  from  all  intercourse,  her  father's 
and  her  maid's  only  excepted. 

Her  lover,  on  receiving  the  documents  so  often  alluded  to  from 
old  Corbet,  immediately  transmitted  to  her  a  letter  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement, in  which  he  stated  that  the  object  he  had  alluded  to 
was  achieved,  and  that  he  would  take  care  to  place  such  documents 
before  her  &t^er,  as  must  cause  even  him  to  forbid  the  bans.  TV^ 
letter,  however,  never  reached  her.    Neithex  ^"Ql  «t  ^oc^^^ss  «sos5sssc 
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mcation  from  Mrs.  Mamwaring,  who,  after  three  succesBiYe  attempts 
to  see  either  her  or  her  father,  was  forced  at  last  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  preyenthig  the  marriage.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been 
fiited. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stranger  having,  as  he  imagined,  relieved 
Lucy's  mind  from  her  dreaded  union  with  Dunroe,  and  left  the 
further  and  more  complete  disclosure  of  that  young  nobleman's 
position  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  provided  himself  with  competent  legal 
authority  to  claim  the  person  of  imfortunate  Fenton.  It  is  unnces- 
sary  to  describe  his  loumey  to  the  asylum  in  which  the  wretched 
young  man  was  placed ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  arrived  there  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  old  Corbet  and  three 
officers  of  justice,  who  remained  in  the  carnage ;  and  on  asking  to 
see  the  proprietor,  was  shown  into  a  parlor,  where  he  found  that 
worthy  gentleman  reading  a  newspaper. 

This  fellow  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  remarkable  for  thick, 
massive,  and  saturnine  features.  At  a  first  gkmce  he  was  not  at  all 
ill-looking;  but,  on  examining  his  beetle  brows,  which  met  in  a 
Aass  of  blads.  thick  hair  across  his  fiice,  and  on  watching  the  dull, 
selfish,  cruel  eyes  that  they  hung  over — dead  as  they  were  to  every 
generous  emotion,  and  incapable  of  kindling  even  at  cruelty  itself — 
It  was  impossible  for  any  man  in  the  habit  of  observing  nature 
closely,  not  to  "feel  that  a  brutal  ruffian,  obstinate,  indurated,  and 
unscrupulous,  was  before  him.  His  forehead  was  low  but  broad, 
and  the  whole  shape  of  his  head  such  as  would  induce  an  intelli- 
gent phrenologist  to  pronounce  him  at  once  ar  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer. 

The  stranger,  after  a  survey  or  two,  felt  lus  blood  boil  at  the  con- 
templation of  his  very  visage,  which  was  at  once  plausible  and 
diabolical  in  expression.  After  some  preliminary  chat,  the  latter 
said:  / 

"  Your  establishment,  sir,  is  admirably  situated  here.  It  is  remote 
and  isolated ;  and  these,  I  suppose,  are  advantages  ?  " 

*|  Why,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  the  further  we  remove  our 

gatients  from  human  society,  the  better.    The  exhibition  of  reason 
as,  in  general,  a  bad  effect  upon  the  insane." 

''Upon  what  principle  do  you  account  for  that?"  asked  the 
stranger.  *'  To  me  it  would  appear  that  the  reverse  of  the  proposition 
ought  to  hold  true." 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  the  other  j  "  but  no  man  can  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  insane  persons  who  has  not  mingled  with  them,  or 
had  them  under  his  care.  The  contiguity  of  reason — ^I  mean  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  approach  them — always  exercises  a  dangerous 
mfluence  upon  lunatics;  and  on  this  account,  I  sometimes  place 
those  who  are  less  insane  as  keepers  upon  such  as  are  decidedly 
so." 

"  Does  not  that,  sir,  seem  very  like  setting  the  blind  to  lead  the 
blmd?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  heavy,  heartless  laugh,  "  your 
analogy  £dls ;  it  is  rather  like  setting  a  man  with  one  eye  to  guide 
another  who  has  none." 

**  But  why  should  not  a  man  who  has  two  guide  him  better  ?  " 
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"  Because  the  conscioiisness  that  there  is  but  the  one  eye  between 
both  of  them,  will  make  him  proceed  more  cautiously." 

"  But  that  in  the  blind  is  an  act  of  reason,"  replied  the  stranger, 
**  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  insane,  in  whom  reason  is  defi- 
cient." 

"  But  where  reason  does  not  exist,"  said  the  doctor,  "  we  must  reg- 
ulate them  by  their  passions." 

"  By  the  exercise  of  which  passion  do  you  gain  the  greatest  ascen- 
dency over  them  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

**  By  fear,  of  course.  We  can  do  nothing,  at  least  rery  little,  with- 
out inspiring  terror." 

•*  Ah,"  thought  the  stranger,  "I  hare  now  got  the  key  to  his  con- 
duct ! — But,  sir,"  he  added,  "  we  never  fear  and  love  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time." 

"  True  enough,  sir,"  replied  the  ru£5an ;  •*  but  who  could  or  ought  to 
calculate  upon  the  attachment  of  a  madman  ?  Bcjs  are  corrected 
more  frequently  than  men,  because  their  reason  is  not  developed; 
and  those  in  whom  it  does  not  exist,  or  in  whom  it  has  been  im- 
paired, must  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipfine.  Terror,  besides,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  reason  itself  and  all  society,  are  gov- 
emeo." 

**  But  suppose  I  had  a  brother,  now,  or  a  relative,  might  I  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  him  in  an  establishment  conducted  on  fninciples  which  I 
condemn  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,  sir,"  repHed  the  fellow,  who,  expecting  a  nstient, 
feared  that  he  had  gone  too  fiu*,  **  our  mtem  is  an  adaptable  one ; 
at  least,  our  application  of  it  varies  acccntnng  to  circumstances.  Ai 
our  first  object  is  cure,  we  must  necessarily  allow  ourselves  cooaid- 
erable  latitude  of  experiment  until  we  hit  upon  the  lieht  key. 
This  being  foimd,  the  process  of  recovery,  when  it  is  possible,  m^ 
be  conducted  with  as  much  mildness  as  the  absence  of  reason  wiu 
admit.  We  are  mild  when  we  can,  and  severe  only  where  we 
must" 

^  Shuffling  scoundrel ! "  thought  the  stranger.  **  I  perceife  in  this 
language  the  double  dealing  of  an  unprincipkd  villaiiu — ^WouM  yon 
have  any  objection,  nr,"  he  said,  *'  that  I  should  look  throu^  your  e»- 
tablishment  ?  " 

'*  I  can  conduct  you  through  the  convalescent  wards,"  repfied  the 
doctor ;  '*  but,  as  I  said,  we  find  that  die  appearance  of  ^rangen-^ 
which  is  what  I  meant  by  the  contiguity  of  reason — »  attended  with 
very  bad,  and  sometimes  deplorable  consequences.  Under  all  eircnm- 
stances  it  retards  a  cure,  unaer  others  occask«s  a  relapse,  and  fn  some 
accelerates  the  malady  so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  bc^less.  Too 
may  see  the  convalescent  war^  however— that  is,  if  yon  wish." 

"  You  will  oblige  me,"  said  the  stranger. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wnQl  remain  here  a  moment,  I  will 
send  a  gentleman  who  will  accompany  you,  and  explain  the  charae* 
ters  of  some  of  the  patients,  shouia  yon  d^re  it,  and  also  the  eaost 
of  their  respective  maladies." 

He  then  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  nunotes  a  mOd,  istd^ent,  geo^ 
tlemanly  man,  of  modest  and  muwRimiDg  msncfs,  pcnenCed  hnueit 
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and  said  h^  would  feel  much  pleasure  in  showing  him  the  convalescent 
side  of  the  house.  The  stranger,  however,  went  out  and  brought  old 
Corbet  in  from  the  carriage,  where  he  and  the  officers  had  been  sit- 
ting ;  and  this  he  did  at  Corbet's  own  request 

ft  is  not  our  intention  to  place  before  our  readers  any  lengthened 
description  of  this  gloomy  temple  of  departed  reason.  Every  one 
who  enters  a  limatic  asylum  for  the  first  time,  must  feel  a  wild  and 
indescribable  emotion,  such  as  he  has  never  before  experienced,  and 
which  amounts  to  an  extraordinary  sense  of  solemnity  and  fear.  Nor 
do  the  sensations  of  the  stranger  rest  here.  He  feels  as  if  he  were 
surrounded  by  something  sacred  as  well  as  melancholy,  something 
that  creates  at  once  pity,  reverence,  and  awe.  Indeea,  so  strongly 
antithetical  to  each  other  are  his  first  impressions,  that  a  kind  of 
confusion  arises  in  his  mind,  and  he  begins  to  fear  that  his  senses 
have  been  afiected  b^  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  That  a  shock 
takes  place  which  shghtly  disarranges  the  &cult]^'  of  thought,  and 
generates  strong  but  erroneous  impressions,  is  suU  more  c&arlv  es- 
tablished by  the  fact  that  the  visitor,  for  a  considerable  time  after  leav- 
ing an  asylum,  can  scarcely  rid  himself  of  the  belief  that  every  person 
he  meets  is  insane. 

The  stranger,  on  entering  the  long  room  in  which  the  convalescents 
were  assembled,  felt,  in  the  silence  ot  the  patients,  and  in  their  vague 
and  fantastic  movements,  that  he  was  in  a  position  where  novelty,  in 
general  the  soim^e  of  pleasure,  was  here  associated  only  with  pain. 
Their  startling  iooks,  the  absence  of  interest  in  some  instances,  ana  its 
intensity  in  oUiers,  at  the  appearance  of  strangers,  without  anv  intelli- 
gent motive  in  either  case,  produced  a  feeling  that  seemed  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  disagreeable  dream. 

''  All  the  patients  here,''  said  his  conductor,  "  are  not  absolutely  m 
a  state  of  convalescence.  A  great  number  of  them  are ;  but  we  also 
allow  such  confirmed  lunatics  as  are  harmless  to  mingle  with  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  profession,  or  a  passion,  or  a  vanity  in  life,  which 
has  not  here  its  representative.  Law,  religion,  physic,  the  £urts,  the 
sciences,  all  contribute  their  share  to  this  melancholy  picture  galler}\ 
Avarice,  love,  ambition,  pride,  jealousy,  having  overgrown  the  force  of 
reason,  are  here,  as  its  ideal  skeletons,  wild  and  gigantic — ^frettin^, 
gamboling,  moping,  grinning,  raving,  and  vaporing— each  wrapped  m 
Its  own  Vision,  and  mdi£ferent  to  all  the  influence  of  the  collateral 
feculties.  There,  now,  is  a  man,  mopmg  about,  the  very  picture  of 
stolidity ;  observe  how  his  heavy  head  hangs  down  until  his  chin  rests 
upon  ms  breastbone,  his  mouth  open  and  almost  dribbling.  That 
man,  sir,  so  unpoetical  and  idiotic  in  appearance,  imagines  himself  the 
author  of  Beattie's  *  Minstrel.'  He  is  a  Scotchman,  and  I  shall  call 
him  over. 

"  Come  here,  Sandy,  speak  to  this  gentleman." 

Sandy,  without  raising  his  lack-lustre  eye,  came  over  and  replied — 
**  Aw-— -ay— 'Am  the  author  o*  Betty's  Menstril ; "  and  having  uttered 
this  piece  of  intelligence,  he  shuffled  across  the  room,  dragging  one 
foot  after  the  other,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  per  step.  Never 
was  poor  Beattie  so  libellouslv  represented. 

**  Do  you  see  that  round-face^  good-humored  looking  man,  with 
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a  decent  freize  coat  on  ?  "  said  their  conductor.  ^  He's  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  farmer  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  who  imagines  tliat  he 
itf  Christ    His  name  is  Rody  Ranerty." 

**  Come  here,  Rody." 

Rody  came  over,  and  lookine  at  the  stranger,  said — ^*  Arra,  now,  do 
yon  know  who  I  am  P    Troth,  i  go  bail  you  don't** 

**  No,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  do  not ;  but  I  hope  you  will  tell 
me." 

"  Fm  Christ,"  replied  Rody  j  "  and,  upon  my  word,  if  you  don't  get 
out  o*  this,  I'll  work  a  miracle  on  you." 

"  Why,"  asked  the  stranger,  "  what  will  vou  do  ?  " 

<<  Troth,  HI  turn  you  into  a  blackin'  brush,  and  polish  my  shoes  wid 
you.     You  were  at  Barney's  death,  too." 

The  poor  man  had  gone  deranged,  it  seemed,  by  the  violent  death 
of  his  only  child — a  son. 

**  There's  another  man,"  said  the  conductor ;  "  That  Httle  fellow 
with  the  angry  face.  He  is  a  shoemaker,  who  went  mad  on  the  score 
of  humanity.  He  took  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  against  all  who 
had  flat  feet,  and  refused  to  make  shoes  for  them." 

'*  How  was  that  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger. 

'<  Why,  sir,"  said  the  other,  smiling,  **  he  said  that  they  murdered 
the  clocks  (beetles),  and  he  looked  upon  every  man  with  flat  feet  as 
an  inhuman  villain,  who  deserves,"  he  says,  *'  to  have  his  feet  chopped 
o£^  and  to  be  compelled  to  dance  a  hornpipe  three  times  a  day  on  his 
Btump«." 

**  Who  is  that  broad-shouldered  man,"  asked  the  stranger,  **  dressed 
in  rusty  black,  with  the  red  head  P  " 

"  He  went  mad,"  replied  the  conductor,  "  on  aprincinle  of  refi- 
eious  charity.  He  is  a  priest  from  the  county  of  Wezforo,  who  had 
been  called  in  to  baptize  the  child  of  a  Protestant  mother,  which, 
having  done,  he  seized  a  tub,  and  placing  it  on  the  child's  neck, 
killed  it ;  exclaiming,  '  I  am  now  sure  of  having  sent  one  soul  to 
heaven.' " 

**  You  are  not  without  poets  here,  of  course  P  "  said  the  stranger. 

**  We  have,  imfbrtunatelv,"  replied  the  other,  '*  more  individimls  of 
that  class  than  we  can  well  manage.  Thej^  oi^ht  to  have  an  asylum 
for  themselves.  There's  a  fellow,  now,  he  in  £e  tattered  jacket  and 
nightcap,  who  has  written  a  heroic  poem,  of  eighty-six  thousand  verses, 
which  he  entitles  *  Balaam's  Ass,  or  the  Great  Unsaddled.'  Shall  I 
call  him  over  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  no,"  replied  the  stranger  j  "  keep  me  from 
the  poets." 

**  There  is  one  other  of  the  species,"  replied  the  gentleman,  **  the 
thin  red-eyed  fellow,  who  grinds  his  teeth.  He  fancies  himself  a  wit 
and  a  satirist,  and  is  the  author  of  an  unpublished  poem,  called  '  The 
Smoking  Dunghill,  or  Parnassus  in  a  Fume.'  He  published  several 
things,  which  were  justly  attacked  on  account  of  their  dulness, 
and  he  is  now  in  an  awful  fury  against  all  the  poets  of  the  day,  to 
every  one  of  whom  he  has  given  an  appropriate  position  on  the  sublime 
pedestal,  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hands,  erected  for 
them.  He  certainly  ou^ht  to  be  the  best  constructor  of  a  dunghill  in 
the  world,  for  he  deals  m  nothing  but  dirt    He  refuses  to  wash  has 
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hands,  because,  he  says,  it  would  disqualify  him  from  giving  the  last 
touch  to  his  poem  ana  his  characters." 

"  Have  you  philosophers  as  well  as  poets  here  ?  **  asked  the  stranger. 

"Oh  dear,  yes,  sir.  We  have  poetical  philosophers,  and  plulo- 
sophical  poets ;  but,  I  protest  to  Heaven,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  or 
of  an  archangel,  could  not  decide  the  difference  between  their  folly. 
There's  a  man  now,  with  the  old  stocking  in  his  hand — it  is  one  of  his 
own,  for  you  may  observe  that  he  has  one  leg  bare — who  is  pacing  up 
and  down  in  a  deep  thinking  mood.  That  man,  or,  was  set  mad  by 
a  definition  of  his  own  making." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Why,  sir^  he  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  a  definition  for 
*  NOTHING.'    The  defimtion,  however,  will  make  you  smile." 

"  And  what,  pray,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  he  says,  is — ^A  footless  stocking  without  a  leg  ;  and 
maintains  uiat  he  ought  to  hold  the  first  rank  as  a  philosopher  for 
having  invented  the  definition,  and  deserves  a  pension  from  the 
crown." 

"  Who  are  these  two  men  dressed  in  black,  walking  arm  in  arm  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger.     "  They  appear  to  be  clergymen." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  his  conductor,  "  so  they  are ;  two  celebrated 
polemical  controversialists,  who,  when  they  were  at  large,  created  by 
their  attacks,  each  upon  the  religion  of  the  other,  more  iU-wiU,  ran- 
cor, and  religious  animosity,  than  either  of  their  religions,  with  aU 
their  virtues,  could  remove.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  evil  they 
did.  Ever  since  they  came  here,  however,  they  are  like  brothers. 
They  were  placed  in  me  same  room,  each  in  a  strong  strait-waistcoat, 
for  the  space  of  three  months ;  but  on  being  allow^  to  walk  about, 
they  became  sworn  friends,  and  now  amuse  taemselves  more  than  any 
other  two  in  the  establishment  They  indulge  in  immoderate  fits  or 
laughter,  look  each  other  knowingly  in  the  face,  wink,  and  run  the 
forager  up  the  nose,  after  which  their  mirth  bursts  out  afresh,  and 
they  laugh  until  the  tears  come  down  their  cheeks." 

The  stranger,  who  during  all  this  time  was  on  the  lodL-out  for  poor 
Fenton,  as  was  old  Corbet,  could  observe  nobody  who  resembled  him 
in  the  least. 

"  Have  you  females  in  your  establishment  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  8U',"  replied  the  gentleman ;  "  but  we  are  about  to  open  an 
asylum  for  them  in  a  detached  building,  which  is  in  the  course  of  being 
erected.  Would  you  wish  to  hear  any  further  details  of  these  unhappy 
beings  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger.  **  You  are  very  kind  and  obliging, 
but  I  have  heard  enough  for  the  present  Have  you  a  person  named 
Fenton  in  your  establShment  ?  " 

"Not,  sir,  that  I  know  of;  he  may  be  here  though;  but  you  had 
better  inquire  from  the  proprietor  himself  who  (mark  me,  sir — I  say 
— harkee — ^you  have  humanity  m  your  face) — ^will  probably  refuse  to 
tell  you  whether  he  is  here  or  not,  or  deny  him  altogether.  Harkee, 
again,  sir — the  fellow  is  a  villain — that  is,  entre  nousj  but  mum's  the 
word  between  us." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  to  hear  such  a  character  of 
him  from  you,  who  should  know  him." 
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**  Well,  sir,"  repKed  the  other,  « let  that  pass — verbum  sap.  And, 
now  tell  me,  when  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  ?  " 

**  Not  for  some  months,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  Catalani  shake  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  have  had  that  pleasure." 

"  Well,  sir,  Fm  delighted  that  you  have  heard  her,  for  there  is 
but  one  man  living  who  can  rival  her  in  the  shake ;  and,  su*,  you 
have  the  honor  of  addressing  that  man." 

This  was  said  so  mildly,  calmly,  rationally,  and  with  that  gentle- 
manlike air  of  undoubted  respectability,  which  gives  to  an  assertion 
such  an  impress  of  truth,  that  the  stranger,  confused  as  he  was  by 
what  he  had  seen,  felt  it  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  at  the  mo- 
ment, especially  in  such  society,  between  a  sane  man  and  an  insane 
one. 

"  Would  you  wish,  sir,"  said  the  guide,  **  to  hear  a  specimen  of  my 
powers  ?  *'  , 

**  If  you  please,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  provided  you  will  confine 
yourself  to  the  shake.'' 

The  other  then  commenced  a  squall,  so  tuneless,  wild,  jarring,  and 
unmusical,  that  the  stranger  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  monoma- 
niac, for  such  he  at  once  perceived  him  to  be. 

**  You  seem  to  like  that,"  observed  the  other,  apparently  much  grat- 
ified ;  "  but  I  thought  as  much,  sir-— you  are  a  man  oi  taste." 

''  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,"  said  die  stranger,  "  that  Catalani, 
in  her  best  days,  could  not  give  such  a  specimen  of  the  shake  as 
that." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  singer,  taking  off  his  hat  and  bow- 
ing. "  We  shall  have  another  sheuke  in  honor  of  your  excellent 
judgment,  but  it  will  be  a  shake  of  the  hand.  Sir,  you  are  a  polished 
and  most  accomplished  gentleman." 

As  they  sauntered  up  and  down  the  room,  other  s}inptoms  reached 
them  besides  those  that  were  then  subjected  to  their  sight  As  a 
door  opened,  a  peal  of  wild  laughter  might  be  heard — sometimes 
groaning — and  occasi(Hially  the  most  awful  blasphemies.  Ambition 
contributed  a  large  numbier  to  its  dreary  cells.  In  fact,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  house  had  been  converted  into  a  temple  of  justice, 
and  contained  within  its  walls  most  of  the  crowned  heads  and  gen- 
erals of  Europe,  both  living  and  dead,  together  with  a  fair  sample  of 
the  saints.  The  Emperor  of  Kussia  was  strapped  down  to  a  chair 
that  had  been  screwed  into  the  floor,  with  the  additional  security  of 
a  strait-waistcoat  to  keep  his  migesty  quiet.  The  Pope  challenged 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  box,  and  St.  Peter,  as  the  cell  door  opened, 
asked  Anthony  Corbet  for  a  glass  of  whiskey.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  person  of  a  heroic  tailor,  was  singing  "  Bob  and  Joan ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  said  he  would  pledge  his  mitre  for  a  good 
cigar  and  a  pot  of  porter.  Sometimes  a  frightful  yell  would  reach 
their  ears ;  tnen  a  furious  set  of  bowlings,  Ibllowea  again  by  peals 
of  maniac  laughter,  as  before.  Altogether,  the  stranger  was  glad 
to  withdraw,  which  he  did,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  searches  for 
Fcnton. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  whom  he  found  again  in  the  parlor, 
"  you  have  seen  that  melancholy  sight  ?  " 
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**  I  lia?e,  or,  and  a  melaiicholy  cme  indeed  it  is ;  but  as  I  came 
on  a  matter  of  budnesa,  ckctor,  I  think  we  had  better  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  You  have  a  young  man  named  l^enton  in  your 
establishment  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  we  haye  no  person  of  that  name  here." 

« A  wronff  name  may  have  been  purposely  given  you,  sir ;  but 
the  person  I  speak  of  is  here.  And  you  had  better  understand  me 
at  once,"  he  continued.  <<  I  am  fumisned  with  such  authority  as  will 
liMnce  YOU  to  produce  him." 

**  If  he  is  not  here,  sir,  no  authority  on  earth  can  force  me  to  pro- 
duce him.** 

*<  We  shall  see  that  presently.  Corbet,  bring  in  the  officers.  Here, 
sir,  is  a  warrant,  by  which  I  am  empowered  to  search  for  his  body ; 
and,  when  found,  to  secure  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  restored  to 
his  just  rights,  from  which  he  has  been  debarred  by  a  course  of  vil* 
kny  worthy  of  being  concocted  in  hell  itself." 

**  Family  reasons,  sir,  frequently  render  it  necessary  that  patients 
should  enter  this  establishment  under  fictitious  names.  But  these 
are  matters  with  whidi  I  have  nothing  to  do.  My  object  is  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  their  relatives." 

**  Your  object,  sir,  should  be  to  cure,  rather  than  to  keep  them ; 
to  conduct  your  establishment  as  a  house  of  recovery,  not  as  a 
prison— of  course,  I  mean  where  the  patient  is  cureable.  I  de- 
mand, sir,  that  you  will  find  this  young  man,  and  produce  him  to 
me." 

*<But  provided  I  cannot  do  so,**  replied  the  doctor,  dc^gedly, 
•*  what  then  P  " 

"  Why,  in  that  case,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  warrant  for  your 
own  arrest,  under  the  proclamaticm  which  was  originally  published 
in  the  '  Hue  and  Cr^,'  for  his  detention.  Sir,  you  are  now  aware 
of  the  alternative.  You  produce  the  person  we  require,  *br  you 
accompany  us  yourselfl  It  has  been  sworn  that  he  is  in  your 
keeping." 

**  I  cannot  do  what  is  impossible.  I  will,  however,  conduct  you 
through  all  the  private  rooms  of  the  establishment,  and  if  you  can 
find  or  identify  the  person  you  want,  I  am  satisfied.  It  is  quite 
possible  he  may  be  with  me  ,*  but  I  don't  know,  nor  bave  I  ever 
known  him  by  the  name  of  Fenton.  It's  a  name  I've  never  heard 
in  my  establishment  Come,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  show  you  every  nxHn 
in  my  house." 

By  this  time  the  officers,  accompanied  by  Corbet,  entered,  and 
all  followed  the  doctor  in  a  body  to  aid  in  the  search.  The  search, 
however,  was  fruitless.  Every  room,  cell,  and  cranny  that  was 
visible  in  the  establishment  underwent  a  strict  examination,  as  did 
their  unhappy  occupants.  All,  however^  in  vain  j  and  the  doctor 
now  was  about  to  assume  a  tone  of  insolence  and  triumph,  when 
Corbet  said : 

♦*  Doctor,  all  seems  plain  here.     Tou  have  done  your  duty" 
^  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  « I  always  do  so.    No  man  in  the  kingdom  has 
given  greater  satisfriction,  nor  stands  higher  in  that  painfm  depart- 
.ment  of  our  profession  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself" 

"  Yes,  doctor,"  repeated  Corbet,  with  one  of  his  bitterest  grins  j 
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**you  have  done  if  our  duty ;  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  you  to  folly 
me." 

**  Where  to,  my  good  fellow  P  "  asked  the  other,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen.    "  WKat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

<*I  think  I  spake  plainly  enough.  I  say,  folly  me.  I  think, 
too,  I  know  something  about  the  outs  and  ins,  the  ups  and  dovnus  of 
this  house  still.  Come,  sir,  we'll  show  you  how  you've  done  your  du- 
ty ;  but  listen  to  me,  before  we  go  one  foot  further — ^if  he's  aead  be- 
fore my  time  has  come,  111  have  your  hfe,  if  I  was  to  swing  on  a  thou- 
sand gallowses." 

One  of  the  officers  here  tapped  the  doctor  authoritatively  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  **  Proceed,  sir,  we  are  losing  time." 

The  doctor  saw  at  once  that  further  resistance  was  useless. 

"By  the  by,"  said  he,  *'  there  is  one  patient  in  the  house  that  I 
completely  forgot  He  is  so  despemte  and  outrageous,  however,  that 
we  were  compelled,  within  the  last  week  or  so,  to  try  the  severest  dis- 
cipline with  him.  He,  however,  cannot  be  the  person  you  want,  for 
his  name  is  Moore ;  at  least,  that  is  the  name  under  whicn  he  was  sent 
here." 

Down  in  a  narrow,  dark  dungeon,  where  the  damp  and  stench 
were  intolerable,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  imtil  a  light  was  pro- 
cured, they  found  something  lying  on  filthy  straw  that  had  human 
shape.  The  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  overgrown ;  the  features, 
begrimed  with  filth,  were  such  as  the  sharpest  eye  could  not  recog^ 
nize ;  and  the  whole  body  was  so  worn  and  emaciated,  so  rageed 
and  tattered  in  appearance,  that  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that 
foul  practices  must  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  tamper  with 
life.  ^ 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  stranger,  "  1  will  leave 
you  and  your  friends  to  examine  the  patient,  as  perhaps  you  might 
feel  my  presence  a  restraint  upon  you." 

The  stranger,  after  a  glance  or  two  at  Fenton,  turned  round,  and 
said,  sternly — **  Feace-omcer,  arrest  that  man,  and  remove  him  to  the 
^tarlor  as  your  prisoner.    But  hold,"  he  added,  "  let  us  first  ascertain 
whether  this  is  Mr.  Fenton  or  not" 

**  I  vnll  soon  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Corbet,  approaching  the  object  be- 
fore them,  and  feeling  die  left  side  of  his  necL 

**  It  is  him,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  here  he  is,  sure  enough,  at  last" 

"  Well,  then,  repeated  the  stranger,  arrest  that  man,  as  I  said,  and 
let  two  of  you  accompany  him  to  the  parlor,  and  detain  him  there 
until  we  jom  you." 

On  raising  the  wretched  yoimg  man,  they  found  that  life  was 
barely  in  him ;  he  had  been  asleep,  and  being  roused  up,  he  screamed 
aloud.  ^ 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it — don't  scourge  me,  I  dfn 
dymg ;  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  die.  Why  did  you  disturb  me  ?  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  on  my  mother's  knee,  ajid  that  she  was  kisang 
me.  What  is  this  ?  What  brings  so  many  of  you  now  ?  I  wish 
I  had  told  the  strange  gentleman  in  the  inn  everything ;  but  I 
feared  he  was  my  en^my,  and  perhaps  he  was.  I  am  very  hun- 
gry.'^ 

**  Merciful  God ! "  exclaimed  the  stranger ;  "  are  such  things  done 
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in  a  free  and  Christian  country  ?  Bring  him  up  to  the  parlor,**  he 
added,  *''  and  let  him  be  shaved  and  cleansed ;  but  be  careful  of  him, 
for  his  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  exhausted.  I  thank  you,  Corbet,  for  the 
suggestion  of  the  linen  and  clothes.  What  could  we  have  done  with- 
out them  ?    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  fetch  him  in  this  trim. 

We  mustpass  over  these  disagreeable  details.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  poor  Fenton  was  put  into  clean  linen  and  decent  clothes,  and 
that  in  a  couple  of  hours  they  were  once  more  on  their  way  with  him, 
to  the  metropolis,  the  doctor  accompanying  them,  as  their  pris- 
oner. 

The  conduct  of  Corbet  was  on  this  occasion  very  singular.  He 
complained  that  the  stench  of  the  dungeon  in  which  they  round  Fen- 
ton had  sickened  him  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  something  like  ease 
of  mind  might  be  read  in  his  countenance  whenever  he  looked  upon 
Fenton ;  something  that,  to  the  stranger  at  least,  who  observed  him 
closely,  seemed  to  say — "  I  am  at  last  satisfied :  the  widow's  heart 
will  be  set  at  rest,  and  the  plans  of  this  black  Aillain  broken  to  pieces.** 
His  eye  occasionally  eleamed  wildly,  and  again  his  countenance  grew 
pale  and  haggard,  ana  he  complained  of  headache  and  pains  about  his 
loins,  and  in  the  small  of  his  back. 

On  arriving  in  Dublin,  the  stranger  brought  Fenton  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  was  desirous  to  keep  him  for  a  day  or  two,  until  he  should 
regain  a  little  strength,  that  he  might,  without  risk,  be  able  to  sustain 
the  interview  that  was  before  him.  Aware  of  the  capricious  nature 
of  the  young  man's  feelings,  and  his  feeble  state  of  health,  he  himself 
kept  aloof  from  him,  lest  his  presence  mi^ht  occasion  such  a  shock 
as  would  induce  anything  like  a  fit  of  insanity — a  circmnstance  which 
must  mar  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  his  unexpected  re-appear- 
ance. That  medical  advice  ought  instantly  to  be  procured  was  evi- 
dent from  his  extreme  weakness,  and  the  state  of  apathy  into  which 
he  had  sunk  immediately  after  his  removal  from  the  cell.  This  was 
at  once  provided  ,•  but  unfortunately  it  seemed  that  all  human  skill 
was  likely  to  prove  unavailable,  as  the  physician,  on  seeing  and  ex-^ 
amining  him,  expressed  himself  with  strong  doubts  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  recovery.  In  fact,  he  feared  that  his  unhappy  patient  had 
not  many  days  to  live.  He  ordered  him  wine,  tonics,  and  light  but 
nutritious  food  to  be  taken  sparingly,  and  desired  that  he  should  be 
brought  into  the  open  air  as  often  as  the  debility  of  his  constitution 
could  bear  it  His  complaint,  he  said,  was  altogether  a  nervous  one, 
and  resulted  from  the  effects  of  cruelty,  terror,  want  of  suificient 
nourishment,  bad  air,  and  close  confinement. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  doctor  was  committed  to  prison,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  sent,  under  a  safe  escort,  to  the  jail  of  the 
county  that  had  been  so  largely  benefitted  by  his  humane  establish- 
ment. 

As  we  are  upon  this  painful  subject,  we  may  as  well  state  here  that 
he  was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  imprison- 
ment, with  hard  labor. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

LADT  OOUBLAY  SEES  HER  SON. 

Having  done  all  lliat  was  possible  for  poor  Fenton,  the  stranger 
lost  no  time  in  waitui^  upon  Lady  Gourlay,  that  he  might,  with  as 
much  prudence  as  the  uncertain  state  of  the  young  man's  health 
would  permit,  make  known  the  long  wished  for  communication,  that 
they  had  at  length  got  him  in  their  possession.  His  task  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  for  h*  apprehended  that  an  excess  of  joy  on  the  part 
ra  that  affectionate  woman  might  be  dangerous,  when  suddenly 
checked  by  the  melancholy  probfS)iHty  that  he  had  been  restored  to 
her  only  to  be  almost  immediately  removed  by  death.  He  resolved, 
then,  to  temper  his  intelligence  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  her  own 
admirable  sense  and  high  Christian  feeling  to  exercise  their  usual  in- 
fluence over  her  heart.  As  he  had  promised  Corbet,  however,  to 
take  no  future  step  in  connection  with  these  matters  without  con- 
sulting him,  he  resolved,  before  seeing  Lady  Qourlay,  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  He  was  induced  the  more  to  do  this  in  consequence  of  the  old 
man's  singular  conduct  on  the  discovery  of  Fenton.  From  the  very 
first  interview  that  he  ever  had  with  Corbet  until  that  event,  he 
could  not  avoid  observing  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  even^thing  he 
did  and  said — something  enigmatical — unfathomable,  ana  that  his 
looks,  and  the  disagreeable  expression  which  they  occasionally  as- 
sumed, were  frequentlv  so  much  at  variance  with  his  words,  that  it 
was  an  utter  impossibiL'ty  to  draw  anything  like  a  certain  inference 
from  them.  On  the  discovery  of  Fenton,  the  old  man's  &ce  went 
through  a  variety  of  contradictory  expressions.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  elated — triumphant,  sometimes  depressed  and  anxious,  and 
occasionally  angry,  or  excited  by  a  feeling  that  was  altogether  unin- 
telligible. He  often  turned  his  eye  upon  Fenton,  as  if  ne  had  dis- 
covered some  precious  treasure,  then  his  countenance  became  over- 
cast, and  he  writhed  in  an  agony  which  no  mortal  penetration  could 
determine  as  anything  but  the  result  of  remorse.  Taking  all  this 
into  consideration,  the  stranger  made  up  his  mind  to  see  hun  before 
he  should  wait  upon  Lady  uourlay. 

Although  a  day  had  elapsed,  he  found  the  old  man  still  complain- 
ing of  illness,  wmch,  he  said,  would  have  been  more  serious  had  he 
not  taken  medicine. 

"  My  mind,  however,"  said  he,  "  is  what's  troublin*  me.  There's 
a  battle  goin'  on  within  me.  At  one  time  I'm  delighted,  but  the 
delighlt  doesn't  give  me  pleasure  long,  for  then,  again,  I  feel  a  weight 
over  me  that's  worse  than  death.  However,  I  can't  nor  won't  give 
it  up.  I  hope  I'll  have  time  to  repent  yet ;  who  knows  but  it  is 
God  that  has  put  it  into  my  heart  and  kept  it  there  for  so  many 
years?" 

"  Kept  what  there  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

The  old  man's  face  literally  blackened  as  he  replied,  almost  with  a 
scream,  "  Vengeance ! " 

37 
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"  This  lanffuage/'  repKed  the  other,  "  is  absolutely  shocking.  Con- 
sider your  advanced  state  of  life — consider  your  present  illness,  which 
may  probably  be  your  last,  and  reflect  that  if  you  yourself  expect 
pardon  from  God,  you  must  forgive  your  enemies." 

"  So  I  will,"  he  rephed ;  "  but  not  till  I've  punished  them ;  then  Til 
tell  them  how  I  made  my  puppets  of  them,  and  when  I  give  their 
heart  one  last  crush — one  grind  " — and  the  old  wretch  ground  his 
teeth  in  the  contemplation  of  this  diabolical  vision — "  ay,"  he  re- 
peated— "  one  last  gnnd,  then  I'll  tell  them  I've  done  with  Uiem,  and 
forgive  them ;  then — then — ay,  but  not  tiU  then ! " 

"  Qod  for^ve  you,  Corbet,  and  change  your  heart ! "  replied  the 
stranger.  '*  I  called  to  say  that  I  am  about  to  inform  Lady  Gourlay 
that  we  have  her  son  safe  at  last,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  you  are  in 
possession  of  any  facts  that  she  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  in 
connection  with  his  removal — in  fact,  to  hear  anything  you  may  ¥dsh 
to  disclose  to  me  on  the  subject." 

"  I  could,  then,  disclose  to  }'ou  something  on  the  subject  that  would 
make  you  wondher;  but  although  the  time's  at  hand,  it's  not  come 
yet.  Here  I  am,  an  ould  man — helpless — or,  at  all  events,  helpless- 
lookin' — and  you  would  hardly  believe  that  I'm  makin'  this  black  vil- 
lain do  everything  accordin'  as  I  wish  it" 

**  That  dark  spuit  of  vengeance,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  is  turning 
your  brain,  I  thmk,  or  you  would  not  say  so.  Whatever  Sir  Thomas 
Uourlay  may  be,  he  is  not  the  man  to  act  as  the  puppet  of  any 
person." 

''So  you  think;  but  I  tell  you  he's  acting  as  mine,  for  all 
that" 

"  Well,  well,  Corbet,  that  is  your  own  affair.  Have  you  anything 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  me,  before  I  see  Lady  Gourlay  P  I 
ask  you  for  the  last  time." 

*<  I  have.  The  black  villain  and  she  have  spoken  at  last  He 
yielded  to  his  daughter  so  &r  as  to  call  upon  her,  and  ask  her  to  be 
jMresent  at  the  weddin'." 

**  The  wedding ! "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  looking  aghast  "  God 
of  heaven,  old  man,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  about  to  be 
married  so  soon  ? — about  to  be  married  at  all  ?  But  I  will  leave 
you,"  he  added ;  "  there  is  no  possibility  of  wringing  anything  out 
of  you." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  continued  Corbet  "  What  I'm  goin'  to  teU  you 
won't  do  you  any  harm,  at  any  rate." 

"  Be  quick,  then.  Gracious  heaven !— married ! — Curses  seize  you, 
old  man,  b©  quick." 

^  *^  On  the  momin'  afther  to-morrow  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  in 
Sir  Thomas's  own  house.  Lord  Dunroe's  sisther  is  to  be  brides- 
maid, and  a  young  fellow  named  Roberts " 

"  I  know — ^I  have  met  him." 

"  Well,  and  did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  he  resembled,  or  that 
resembled  him  ?  I  hope  in  the  Almighty,"  he  added,  uttering  the 
ejaculation  evidently  in  connection  with  some  private  thought  or  pur- 
pose of  his  own,  <*  I  hope  in  the  Almighty  that  this  sickness  will  keep 
off  o'  me  for  a  couple  o'  days  at  any  rate.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one 
that  resembled  him  P" 
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*<  Yes,"  repEed  the  stnutiger,  starting,  for  the  thought  had  flashed 
upon  him ;  *^  he  is  the  Hiring  image  of  Miss  GourlayT  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  ** 

*^  Bekaise,  merely  for  a  raison  I  have ;  but  if  you  have  patience, 


man  of  the  piuish,  is  to  marry  them  in  the  baronet's  house.  A 
Mainwaring,  too,  is  to  be  there ;  Miss  Oourlay  begged  that  she  would 
be  allowed  to  come,  and  he  says  she  may.  You  see  now  how  well  I 
know  everything  that  happens  there,  don't  you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
grin  of  triumph.  ^  But  I  tell  you  there  will  be  more  at  the  same 
weddin'  than  he  thinks.  So  now — ah,  this  pain ! — ^there's  another 
sting  of  it — I  feel  it  go  through  me  like  an  arrow — so  now  you  may 
go  and  see  Lady  Gourlay,  and  break  the  glad  tidin's  to  her.'' 

With  feelings  akin  to  awe  and  of  repugnance,  but  not  at  all  of 
contempt — ^for  old  Corbet  was  a  man  whom  no  one  could  despise — 
ihe  stranger  took  his  departure,  and  proceeded  to  Lady  Gourlay's, 
with  a  vague  impressicm  that  the  remarkable  lik^iess  between  Lucy 
and  yoimg  Roberts  was  not  merely  acddentaL 

He  found  her  at  home,  placid  as  usual,  but  with  evidences  of  a 
resignation  that  was  at  once  melancholy  and  distressing  to  witness. 
The  Btru^le  of  this  admirable  woman's  heart,  though  sustained  by 
high  Christian  feeling,  was,  nevertheless,  wearing  her  away  by  slow 
and  painful  degrees.  The  stranger  saw  this,  and  scarcely  knew  in 
what  terms  to  shape  the  conununication  he  had  to  make,  full  as  it 
was  of  ecstasy  to  me  mother's  loving  s^nrit,  yet  dashed  ^ith  such 
doubt  and  sorrow. 

''Can  you  bear  good  tidings.  Lady  Gourlay,"  said  he,  ''though 
mingled  with  some  cause  for  apprehension  ?  " 

"I  am  in  the  hands  of  Goa,''  she  replied,  "  and  feel  that  I  ought 
to  receive  eyery  communication  with  obedience.    Speak  on." 

"  Your  son  is  found ! " 

"  What,  my  child  restored  to  me  ?  " 

She  had  been  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  but  on  hearing  these  words 
she  started  up,  and  said  aeain,  as  she  p>laced  her  hands  upon  the 
table  at  which  he  sat,  that  sto  might  sustain  herself,  "  What,  Charles, 
my  darling  restored  to  me !  Is  he  safe  ?  Can  I  see  him  ?  Restored! 
restored  at  last ! " 

"  Moderate  your  joy,  my  dear  madam ;  he  is  safe — ^he  is  in  my 
hotel" 

"But  why  not  hexe?  Safe!  oh,  at  last — at  last!  But  God  is  a 
God  of  mercy,  especially  to  the  piatient  and  long-suffering.  But 
come— oh,  come !  Think  of  me — ^pity  me,  and  do  not  defiraiud  me 
one  moment  of  his  sight    Brinff  me  to  him ! " 

"  Hear  me  a  moment,  Lady  C^urlay." 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  in  a  passion  of  joyful  tears,  "  I  can  hear 
you  again.  I  must  see  my  son — ^my  son — ^my  darling  child — where 
18  my  son?  itere— -but  no,  1  will  ring  myselfl  Why  not  have 
brought  him  here  at  onoe,  sir  ?    Am  not  I  his  mother  ?  "  . 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  stranger,  calmly,  but  with  a  serious- 
ness of  maimer  that  checked  the  exuberanoe  of  her  delight,  and 
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pladng  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  **  hear  me  a  moment  Your  son 
u  found ;  but  he  is  ill,  and  I  fear  in  some  danger." 

«*  But  to  see  him,  then,"  she  replied,  looking  with  entreaty  in  his 
fiice,  "  only  to  see  him.  After  this  long  and  dreary  absence,  to  let 
my  eyes  rest  on  my  son.  He  is  ill,  you  say ;  and  what  hand  should 
be  near  him  and  about  him  but  his  mother's  P  Who  can  with  such 
love  and  tenderness  cherish,  and  soothe,  and  comfort  him,  as  the 
mother  who  would  die  for  him  ?  Oh,  I  have  a  thousand  thoughts 
rushing  to  my  heart — a  thousand  affectionate  anxieties  to  gratify; 
but  first  to  look  upon  him — ^to  press  him  to  that  hearts— to  poTir  a 
mother's  raptures  over  her  long-lost  child!  Come  with  me — oh, 
come.  If  he  is  ill,  ought  I  not,  as  I  said,  to  see  him  the  sooner  on 
that  account  ?  Come,  dear  Charles,  let  the  carriage  be  ordered ;  but 
that  will  take  some  time.  A  hackney-coach  will  do — a  car — any- 
thing that  will  bring  us  there  with  least  delay." 

"But,  an  interview,  my  lady,  may  be  at  this  moment  as  much  as 
his  life  is  worth ;  he  is  not  out  of  danger." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  not  ask  an  interview.  Only  let  me  see  him— 
let  his  mother's  eyes  rest  upon  him.  Let  me  steal  a  look — a  look ; 
let  me  steal  but  one  look,  and  I  am  sure,  dear  Charles,  you  will  not 
gainsay  this  little  theft  of  the  mother's  heart  But,  ah,"  she  suddenly 
exckimed,  "  what  am  I  doing !  Unffrateftd  and  selfish  that  1  am,  to 
foiget  my  first  duty !    Pardon  me  a  few  moments ;  I  will  return  soon." 

She  passed  to  the  back  drawing-room,  where,  although  the  doors 
were  folded,  he  could  hear  this  truly  pious  woman  pouring  forth 
with  tears  her  gratitude  to  God.  In  a  few  minutes  she  reappeared  j 
and  such  were  the  arguments  she  used,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
prevent  her  firom  gratifying  this  natural  and  absorbing  impulse  of 
the  heart 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  they  found,  after  inquiring,  that  he  was 
asleep,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  pleased  the  stranger,  as  he 
doubted  very  much  whether  Fenton  would  have  been  strong  enough, 
either  in  mmd  or  body,  to  bear  such  an  interview  us  must  have 
taken  place  between  them. 

The  unhappy  young  man  was^  as  we  have  said,  sound  asleep.  His 
face  was  pale  and  wan,  but  a  febrile  hue  had  tinned  his  countenance 
with  a  color  which,  although  it  concealed  his  danger,  was  not 
sufficient  to  remove  from  it  the  mournful  expression  of  all  he  had 
suffered.  Yet  the  stranger  thought  that  he  never  had  seen  him  look 
so  welL  His  face  was  mdeed  a  fair  but  melancholy  page  of  human 
life.  The  brows  were  slightly  knit,  as  if  indicative  of  suffering; 
and  there  passed  over  his  features,  as  he  lay,  such  varying  expres- 
sions as  we  may  presume  corresponded  with  some  painful  dream,  by 
which,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  he  seemed  to  be  influenced.  Some- 
times he  looked  like  one  that  endured  pain,  sometimes  as  if  he  felt 
terror;  and  occasionally  a  gleam  of  pleasure  or  joy  would  fiuntly 
light  up  his  handsome  but  wasted  countenance. 

Lady  Gourlay,  whilst  she  looked  upon  him,  wa?  obliged  to  be 
supported  by  the  stranger,  who  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
her  gjief  within  due  bounds.  As  for  the  tears,  they  fell  ttcan  her 
eyes  in  showers. 

'*!  most  recdly  remove  you,  my  kdy,"  he  said  in  a  whisper f  << his 
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recovery,  his  vexy  life,  may  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  this  sleep. 
You  see  yourself  now,  the  state  he  is  in ;  and  who  living  has  such  an 
interest  in  his  restoration  to  health  as  you  have  ?  ** 

"  1  know  it,"  she  whispered  in  reply.     "  I  will  be  quiet" 

As  they  spoke,  a  faint  smile  seemed  to  light  up  his  &ce,  which, 
however,  was  soon  changed  to  an  expression  of  terror.  - 

"  Don't  scoiffge  me,"  said  he,  "  don't,  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  was 
my  mother.  I  thought  she  kissed  me,  as  she  used  to  do  long  ago, 
when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  never  thought  I*d  be  here."  He  then  uttered 
a  few  faint  sobs,  but  relapsed  into  a  calm  expression  almost  imme- 
diately. 

The  violent  beatings  of  Lady  Gourlay's  heart  were  distinctly  felt 
by  the  stranger,  as  he  supported  her ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
sobs  which  he  knew,  by  the  heavings  of  her  breast,  were  about  to 
burst  forth,  from  awakening  the  sleeper,  he  felt  it  best  to  lead  her 
out  of  the  room  ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  she  gave  way 
to  a  long  fit  of  uncontrollable  weeping. 

"  Oh,  my  child ! — ^my  child ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  fear  they  have 
murdered  him !  Alas !  is  he  only  to  be  restored  to  me  for  a  moment, 
and  am  I  then  to  be  childless  indeed  ?  But  I  will  strive  to  -become 
calm.  Why  should  I  not  ?  For  event  this  is  a  blessing — ^to  have 
seen  him,  and  to  have  the  melancholy  consolation  of  knowing  that  if 
he  is  to  die,  he  will  die  in  my  own  arms." 

"  Well,  but  I  trust,  madam,  he  won't  die.  The  workings  of  Prov- 
idence are  never  ineffectual,  or  without  a  purpose.  Have  courage, 
have  patience,  and  all  will,  I  trust,  end  happily. 

"  W  ell,  but  I  have  a  request  to  make.  Allow  me  to  kiss  him ;  I 
shall  not  disturb  him ;  and  if  he  should  recover,  as  I  trust  in  the 
Almighty's  mercy  he  will — oh,  how  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  the 
dream  about  his  mother  was  not  altogether  a  dream — ^that  I  did  kiss 
him.  Trust  me,  I  will  not  awaken  him — the  &11  of  the  thistledown 
will  not  be  lighter  than  the  kiss  I  shall  give  my  child." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  my  lady ;  but  get  yourself  calm,  for  you  know  not 
his  danger,  if  he  should  awaken  and  become  agitated." 

They  then  re-entered  the  apartment,  and  Lady  Gourlay,  after  con- 
templating him  for  a  moment  or  two,  stooped  down  and  gently 
kissed  his  lips — once — twice — and  a  third  time — and  a  single  tear  fell 
upon  his  cheek.  At  this  moment,  and  the  coincidence  was  beautiful 
and  affecting,  his  lace  became  once  more  irradiated  by  a  smile  that 
was  singularly  serene  and  sweet,  as  if  his  very  spirit  within  him  had 
recognized  and  felt  the  affection  and  tenderness  of  this  timid  but  lov- 
ing embrace. 

The  stranger  then  led  her  out  again,  and  a  burden  Seemed  to  have 
been  taken  off  her  heart  She  dried  her  tears,  and  in  grateful  and 
fervid  terms  expressed  the  deej)  obligations  she  owed  him  for  his  gen- 
erous and  persevering  exertions  in  seeking  out  and  restoring  her  son. 

This  sleep  was  a  long  one,  and  jiroved  very  beneficial,  by  some- 
what recruiting  the  little  strength  that  had  been  left  him.  The 
stranger  had  every  measure  taken  that  could  contribute  to  his  com- 
fort and  recovery.  Two  nurse  tenders  were  procured,  to  whose  care 
he  was  committed,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Dandy  Dul- 
cimer^ whom  he  had  at  once  recognized,  and  by  whose  performance 
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upon  that  instrument,  the  poor  young  man  seemed  not  only  nrach 
pleased,  but  improved  in  confidence  and  the  general  powers  of  his 
mtellect  The  physician  saw  him  twice  a-day,  so  that  at  the  period 
of  Lady  Gourlay's  TiRit,  she  ibund  that  every  care  and  attention, 
yiinch  consideration  and  kindness,  and  anxiety  for  his  recovery  could 
bestow  upon  him^  had  been  paid ;  a  &ct  that  eased  and  satisfied  her 
mind  very  much. 

One  rather  gratifying  symptom  appeared  in  him  after  he  awoke  on 
that  occasion.  He  looked  about  the  room,  and  inquired  for  Dul- 
cimer, who  soon  made  his  appearance. 

"  Dandy,"  said  he,  for  he  nad  known  him  very  well  in  Ballytrain, 
"  will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Dandy,  I  am 
a  gentleman,  and  you  will  not  treat  me  ill." 

*'  I  would  be  d^ad  to  see  the  villain  that  'ud  dare  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Fenton,"  replied  Dandy,  a  good  deal  moved,  **  much  less  to  do  it  my- 
self." 

"  Ah,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  enough  to  draw 
tears  fix)m  any  eye,  **  but,  then,  I  can  depend  on  no  one ;  and  if 

they  should  bring  me  back  there "    His  eyes  became  wild  and 

full  of  horror,  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was  about  to  betray  symptoms 
of  strong  agitation,  when  Dandy  judiciously  brought  mm  back  to 
the  point. 

"They  won't,  Mr.  Fenton;  don't  be  afeared  of  that;  you  are 
among  niends  now ;  but  what  was  the  question  you  were  goin'  to 
ask  me  ?  " 

"  A  question ! — was  I  ?  "  said  he,  pausing,  as  if  striving  to  recover 
the  train  of  thought  he  had  lost.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  proceeded,  "  yes ; 
there  was  a  pound  note  taken  from  me.  I  got  it  from  the  strange 
gentleman  in  the  inn,  and  I  wish  I  had  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Dandy,  "  if  it  can  be  got  at  all,  you  must  have 
it    m  inquire  for  it." 

**  Do,"  he  said ;  "  I  wish  to  have  it." 

Dandy,  in  reply  to  the  stranger's  frequent  and  anxious  inquiries 
about  hun,  mentioned  this  little  dialogue,  and  the  latter  at  once 
recollected  that  he  had  the  note  in  his  possession. 

**  It  may  be  good  to  gratify  him,"  he  repUed ;  "  and  as  the  note 
can  be  of  little  use  now,  we  had  better  let  him  have  it" 

He  accordingly  sent  it  to  him  by  Dandy,  who  could  observe  that 
thepossession  of  it  seemed  to  give  him  peculiar  satisfaction. 

BLad  not  the  stranger  been  a  man  capable  of  maintaining  great 
restraint  over  the  exercise  of  very  strong  feelings,  he  could  never  have 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  calmness  and  self-control  in  his 
interview  with  Lady  Gourlay  and  poor  Fenton.  His  own  heart 
during  all  the  time  was  in  a  tumult  of  perfect  distraction,  but  this 
was  occasioned  by  causes  that  bore  no  analogy  to  those  that  passed 
before  him.  From  the  moment  he  heard  that  Lucy's  marriage  had 
been  fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one,  he  felt  as  if  his  hold  upon  hope 
and  life,  and  all  that  they  promised  him,  was  lost,  and  his  nappiness 
annihilated  forever;  he  felt  as  if  reason  were  about  to  abandon 
him,  as  if  all  existence  had  become  dark,  and  the  sun  himself  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  system  of  the  universe.  He  could  not  rest, 
and  only  with  difficulty  think  at  all  as  a  sane  man  ought    At  length 
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he  resolyed  to  see  the  baronet,  at  the  risk  of  life  or  death — in  despite 
of  every  obstacle — ^in  despite  of  all  opposition  ; — ^perish  social  forms 
and  usages — perish  the  insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  jealous  restric- 
tions of  parental  tyranny.  Yes,  pensh  one  and  all,  sooner  than  he, 
a  man,  with  an  unshrinlung  heart,  and  a  strong  arm,  should  tamelv 
suffer  that  noble  sirl  to  be  sacrificed,  ay,  murdered,  at  the  shrine  oi 
a  black  and  guilty  ambition.  Agitated,  iu*ged,  maddened,  by  these 
consideraticms,  he  went  to  the  baronet's  house  with  a  hope  of  seeing 
him,  but  that  hope  was  frustrated.     Sir  Thomas  was  out. 

"  Was  Miss  Gourlay  at  home  ?  " 

"  No  ,*  she  too  had  gone  out  with  her  father,''  replied  Gibson,  who 
happened  to  open  the  door. 

**  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  deliver  a  note  to  Miss 
Gouriay  ?  " 

*<  I  oould  not,  sir ;  I  dare  not." 

"  I  will  give  you  five  pounds,  if  you  do." 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir ;  I  should  lose  my  situation  instantly  if  I 
attempted  to  deliver  it.  Miss  Gourlay,  sir,  will  receive  no  letters 
unless  through  her  Other's  hands ;  and  besides,  sir,  we  have  repeatr 
edly  had  the  most  positive  orders  not  to  receive  any  from  you,  above 
all  men  living." 

**  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds." 

Gibson  shook  his  head,  but  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  his 
eountenance  began  manifestly  to  relax,  and  he  licked  nis  lips  as  he 
replied — "  I — ^really— could — not — sir." 

«  Twenty." 

The  fellow  paused  and  looked  stealthily  in  every  direction,  when, 

just  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  entertain  the  subject,  Thomas 

Corbet,  the  house-steward,  came  forward  from  the  front  parlor, 

where  he  evidently  had  been  listening,  and  asked  Clibson  what  was 

^the  matter. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Gibson,  "  ahem — ^is  anxious  to  have  a — 
ahem — he  was  inquiring  for  Sir  Thomas." 

'*  Gibson,  go  down  stairs,"  said  Corbet  *'  You  had  better  do  so. 
I  have  ears,  Gibson.  Go  down  at  once,  and  leave  the  gentleman 
to  me." 

Gibson  again  licked  his  lips,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with  a 
visage  rather  blank  and  disappointed,  slunk  away  as  he  had  been 
desired.    When  he  had  gone — 

"  You  wish,  sir,"  said  Corbet,  "  to  have  a  note  delivered  to  Miss 
Gourlay?" 

"  I  do,  and  will  give  you  twenty  pounds  if  you  deliver  it" 

"  Hand  me  the  money  quietly,"  replied  Corbet,  "  and  the  note 
also.    I  shall  then  give  you  a  friend's  advice." 

The  stranger  immediately  placed  both  the  money  and  the  note 
in  his  hands ;  when  Corbet,  having  put  them  in  his  pocket,  said — "  I 
will  deliver  the  note,  sir ;  but  go  to  my  father,  and  ask  him  to  pre- 
vent this  marriage  j  and,  above  all  things,  to  direct  you  how  to  act 
If  any  man  can  serve  you  in  the  business,  he  can." 

"Could  you  not  let  me  see  3>Iiss  Gourlay  herself?"  said  the 
stranger. 

**  No,  sir ;  she  has  promised  her  father  neither  to  see  you,  nor  to 
write  to  you,  nor  to  receive  any  letters  from  you." 
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« Bat  I  mwA  see  Sir  Thomas  himself,"  said  the  stranger  deter- 
biiiiedly. 

•*  You  seem  a  good  deal  excited,  sir,"  replied  Corbet ;  "  pray,  be 
oahn,  and  listen  to  me.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  this  letter  under 
a  blimk  cover,  which  I  will  address  in  a  feigned  hand,  in  order  that 
she  may  even  receive  it.  As  for  her  fleither,  he  would  not  see  you, 
nor  enter  into  any  explanation  whatsoever  with  you.  In  &ct,  he  is 
ahnost  out  of  his  mind  with  delight  and  terror ;  with  delight,  that  the 
marriage  is  at  length  about  to  take  place,  and  with  terror,  lest  some- 
thing might  occur  to  prevent  it.  One  word,  sir.  I  see  Gibson  peep- 
ing up.  Qo  and  see  my  &ther ;  you  have  seen  him  more  than  once 
before." 

On  the  part  of  Corbet,  the  stranger  remarked  that  there  was 
something  sneaking,  slightly  derisive,  and  intimating,  moreover,  a 
want  of  sincerity  m  this  short  dialogue,  an  impression  that  was 
strengthened  on  hearing  the  relation  w&h  he  bore  to  the  obstinate 
old  sphinx  on  Constitution-hill. 

^  But  pardon  me,  my  friend,"  said  he,  as  Corbet  was  about  to  go 
away ;  "  if  Miss  Gourlay  will  not  receive  or  open  my  letter,  why  c6d 
you  accept  such  a  sum  of  money  for  it  ?  "  He  paused,  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  proceed,  yet  with  a  tolerably  strong  suspicion  that 
Corbet  was  cheating  him. 

"  Observe,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  I  said  I  would  deliver  the 
letter  only — ^I  didn't  undertake  to  make  her  read  it.  But  I  dare  say 
you  are  nsht — ^I  don't  think  she  will  even  open  it  at  all,  much  less 
read  it  Here,  sir,  I  return  both  money  and  letter ;  and  I  wish  you 
to  know,  besides,  that  I  am  not  a  man  in  the  liabit  of  being  suspected 
of  improper  motives.  My  advice  that  you  should  see  my  father  is  a 
proof  that  I  am  your  friend," 

The  other,  who  was  completely  outmanoeuvred  by  Corbet,  at  once 
declined  to  receive  back  either  the  letter  or  notes,  and  after  again  ' 
pressing  the  worthy  steward  to  befriend  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
note  as  £bU*  as  he  could,  he  once  more  paid  a  visit  to  old  Anthony. 
This  occurred  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  marriage. 

*^  Corbet,"  said  he,  addressing  him  as  he  lay  upon  an  old  crazy 
SO&,  the  tarnished  cover  of  which  shone  with  dirt,  "  I  am  distracted, 
and  have  come  to  ask  your  advice  and  assistance." 

**  Is  it  a  helpless  ould  creature  like  me  you'd  come  to  P  "  replied 
Corbet,  hitching  himself  upon  the  sofa,  as  if  to  get  ease.  *'  But 
what  is  wrong  now  ?  " 

<'  If  this  marriage  between  Miss  Gourlay  and  Lord  Dunroe  takes 
place,  I  shall  lose  my  senses." 

"  Well,  in  troth,"  replied  Anthony,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner, 
"  if  you  don't  get  more  than  you  appear  to  be  gifted  with  at  present, 
you  won't  have  much  to  lose,  ana  that  will  be  one  comfort.  But 
now  can  you  expect  me  to  assist  you  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  baronet  is  your  puppet  ?  " 

"  I  did ;  but  that  was  for  my  ends,  not  for  yours.'' 

"  Well,  but  could  you  not  prevent  this  accursed,  sacrilegious,  blas- 
phemous union  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  spake  aisy,  and  keep  yourself  quiet,"  said  An- 
thony ;  <<  I  am  ill,  and  not  able  to  bear  noise  and  capering  like  this. 
I'm  a  weak,  feeble  ould  man." 
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^Listen  to  me,  Corbet,"  continued  the  other  with  Tehemenoe, 
"  command  my  pmBe,  my  means  to  any  extent,  if  you  do  what  X 
wish." 

"  I  did  like  money,"  replied  Corbet,  "  but  of  late  my  whole  heart 
is  filled  with  but  one  thought ;  and  rather  than  not  carry  that  out, 
I  would  sacrifice  every  child  I  have.  I  love  Miss  Gourlay,  for  I  know 
she  is  a  livin'  angel,  but " 

'<  What  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  sacrifice  her, 
sir?" 

"  If  I  would  sacrifice  my  own,  do  you  think  I'd  be  apt  to  spare 
her  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  groan,  for  in  fact  his  illness  had  rather  in- 
creased. «^ 

^  Are  you  not  better  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger,  moved  by  a  feeling 
of  humanity  which  nothing  could  eradicate  out  of  his  noble  and  gen- 
erous nature.  *^  Allow  me  to  send  a  doctor  to  you  ?  I  shall  do  so  at 
my  own  expense." 

Anthony  looked  upon  him  with  more  complacency,  but  replied-^ 

**  The  blackguard  knaves,  no ;  they  only  rob  you  first  and  kill  you 
afterwards.  A  highway  robber's  before  them ;  for  he  lulls  you  mrst, 
and  afther  that  you  can't  feel  the  pain  of  being  robbed.  Well,  I 
can't  talk  much  to  you  now.  My  head's  beginnin'  to  get  trouble- 
some ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do.  I'll  caU  for  that  young  man, 
Fenton,  and  you  must  let  him  come  with  me  to  the  wedding  to-mor- 
row momin'.  Indeed,  I  intended  to  take  a  car,  and  drive  over  to 
ask  it  as  a  favor  from  you." 

'*  To  what  purpose  should  he  go,  even  if  he  were  able  ?  but  he  is 
too  ill." 

'*  Hasn't  he  been  out  in  a  chaise  ?  " 

**  He  has ;  but  as  he  is  incapable  of  bearing  any  agitation  or  ex- 
citement, his  presence  there  might  cause  his  death." 

**  No,  sir,  it  will  not ;  I  knew  him  to  be  worse,  and  he  recovered ; 
he  will  be  better,  I  tell  you :  besides,  if  you  wish  me  to  sarve  you  in 
one  way,  you  must  sarve  me  in  this." 

**  But  can  you  prevent  the  marriage  ?  " 

*'  What  I  can  do,  or  what  I  cannot  do,  a  team  of  horses  won't  drag 
out  o*  me,  until  the  time — the  Aour-— comes — then  !  Will  you  al- 
low the  young  man  to  come,  sir  ?  " 

**  But  his  mother,  you  say,  will  be  there,  and  a  scene  between 
them  would  be  not  only  distressing  to  all  parties,  and  out  of  place, 
but  might  be  dangerous  to  him." 

**  It's  because  his  mother's  to  be  there,  may  be,  that  I  want  him 
to  be  there.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  I  want  to--but  no,  I'll  keep  my 
own  mind  to  myself— only  sink  or  swim  without  me,  unless  you  al- 
low him  to  come." 

**  Well  then,  if  he  be  sufficiently  strong  to  go,  I  shall  not  prevent 
nim,  upon  the  condition  that  you  will  exercise  the  mysterious  influr 
ence  which  you  seem  in  possession  of  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  marriage,'* 

"  I  won't  promise  to 
must  only  make  the  best 
myself.     Go  away  now, 
I  want  to  keep  it  clear  for  to-nioErow." 
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The  ttranger  saw  that  he  was  as  inscrutaUe  as  ever,  and  conse- 
quently left  him,  half  in  indignation,  and  half  impressed  by  a  lurking 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  Uie  curtness  of  his  manner,  he  was  de- 
termined to  befriend  him. 

This,  however,  was  &r  from  the  heart  of  old  Corbet,  whose  perti- 
jmdty  of  purpose  nothii^  shcvt  df  death  itself  could  either  moderate 
or  cmuige. 

**  Prevent  the  marriage,  indeed !  Oh,  ay  !  Catch  me  at  it.  No, 
no ;  that  must  take  place,  or  I'm  baulked  of  half  my  revenge.  It's 
iHien  he  finds  that  he  has,  by  his  own  bad  and  blind  passions,  mar- 
ried her  to  the  profligate  mihoui  the  title  that  he'll  shiver.  And 
that  scamp,  too,  the  bastard— ^ut,  no  matther — I  must  try  and  keep 
my  head  clear,  as  I  said,  for  to-morrow  will  be  a  great  day,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  to  some  of  them.  Yes,  and  when  all  is  over,  then  my 
mind  will  be  at  aise ;  this  bladL  thing  that's  inside  o'  me  for  years — 
drivin'  me  on,  on,  on — ^will  go  about  his  business ;  and  then,  plaise 
goodness,  I  can  repent  eonuortably  and  like  a  Christian.  Oh,  dear 
me !— my  head  I " 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

DENOUEMENT. 

At  lenffth  the  important  morning,  fraught  with  a  series  of  such  va- 
ried and  many-colored  events,  arrived.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  always 
an  early  riser,  was  up  betimes,  and  paced  his  room  to  and  fro  in  a 
train  of  profound  reflection.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  his 
elated  yet  turbid  eye,  that  although  delight  and  exultation  were  prev- 
alent in  his  breast,  he  was  by  no  means  free  from  visitations  of  a 
dark  and  painful  character.  These  he  endeavored  to  fling  q&,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  more  effectually,  he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  successful  ambition.  Yet  he  occasionally  ap- 
peared anxious  and  uneasy,  and  felt  disturbed  and  gloomy  fits  that 
irritated  him  even  for  entertaining  them.  He  was  more  than  usually 
nervous ;  his  hand  shook,  and  his  stem,  strong  voice  had  in  its  tones, 
when  he  spoke,  the  audible  evidences  of  agitation.  These,  we  say, 
threw  their  deep  shadows  over  his  mind  occasionally,  whereas  a 
sense  of  triumph  and  gratified  pride  constituted  its  general  tone 
and  temper. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  so  far  so  well :  Lucy  will  soon  become  recon- 
dled  to  this  step,  and  all  my  prefects  for  her  advancement  will  be — 
nay,  already  are,  realized.  Alter  all,  my  theory  of  life  is  the  correct 
one,  no  matter  what  canting  priests  and  ignorant  philosophers  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  Every  man  is  his  own  providence,  and  ought 
to  be  his  own  priest,  as  I  have  been.  As  for  a  moral  plan  in  the 
incidents  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  I  could  never  see  nor  recognize  such 
a  thing.  Or  if  there  be  a  Providence  that  foresees  and  directs, 
then  we  only  fiilfil  his  purposes  by  whatever  we  do,  whether  the 
act  be  a  crime  or  a  virtue,  oo  that  on  either  side  I  am  safe.  There, 
to  be  sure,  is  my  brother's  son,  against  whom  I  have  committed  a 
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crime;  ay,  but  >fvhat,  after  aU,  is  a  crime P — ^An  injury  to  a  fbUow- 
oreature.  What  is  a  virtue  ? — ^A  benefit  to  the  same.  WeU,  he  has 
sustained  an  injury  at  my  hands — be  it  so— that  is  a  crime ;  but  I 
and  my  son  have  derived  a  benefit  from  the  act,  and  this  turns  it 
into  a  virtue  :  for  as  to  who  gains  or  who  loses,  that  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  world,  who  have  no  distinct  rule  whereby  to  determine  its 
complexion  or  its  character,  unless  by  the  usages  and  necessities  of 
life,  which  are  varied  by  climate  and  education  to  such  an  extent, 
that  what  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  in  one  country  or  one  creed  is 
frequently  considered  a  virtue  in  another.  As  for  futurity,  that  is 
a  sealed  oook  which  no  man  hitherto  has  been  able  to  open.  We 
all  know-*-*^and  a  dai^  and  gloomy  fact  it  is — that  we  must  die. 
Beyond  that,  Hie  searchee  of  human  intellect  cannot  go,  although 
t&e  imagination  may  project  itself  into  a  futurity  of  its  own  creation. 
Such  airy  visions  are  not  subjects  sufficiently  solid  for  belief.  As  far 
me,  if  I  beHeve  notlung,  the  fault  is  not  mine,  for  I  can  find  notk<- 
ing  to  believe — notliing  that  can  satiny  my  reason.  The  contin- 
gencies of  life,  as  they  cross  and  jostle  each  other,  constitute  by  their 
accidental  results  the  only  providential  wisdom  which  I  can  discern, 
the  proper  name  of  which  is  Chance.  Who  have  I,  for  instance, 
to  thank  but  myself — ^my  own  energy  of  character,  my  own  perse- 
verance of  purpose,  my  own  determined  will — for  accomplishing 
my  own  projects  ?  I  can  perceive  no  other  a^nt,  either  visible  or 
invisible.  It  is,  however,  a  hard  creed — a  painful  creed,  and  one 
which  requires  great  strength  of  mind  to  entertain.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  I  reflect  that  it  may  be  only  the  result  of  a  re- 
action in  principle,  proceeding  fi-om  a  latent  conviction  that  all  is 
not  right  within,  ana  that  we  reject  the  tribunal  because  we  are 
conscious  that  it  must  condenm  us^-«biure  the  authority  of  the 
court  because  we  have  violated  its  jurisdiction ;  yes,  when  I  reflect 
upon  this,  it  is  then  that  these  visitations  of  gloom  and  wretched- 
ness sometimes  agonize  my  mind  until  it  becomes  dark  and  heated, 
like  hell,  and  I  curse  both  myself  and  my  creed.  Now,  however, 
when  this  marriage  shall  have  taken  place,  the  great  ol^ect  of  my 
life  will  be  gained — ^the  great  struggle  will  be  over,  and  I  can  relax 
and  Ml  back  into  a  life  of  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  freedom  from 
anxiety  and  care.  But,  then,  is  there  no  risk  of  sacrificing  my 
daughter's  happiness  for  ever?  I  certainly  would  not  do  that.  1 
know,  however,  what  influence  the  poiSsession  of  rank,  position,  title, 
will  have  on  her,  when  she  comes  to  know  their  value  by  seeing — 
ay,  and  by  feeling,  how  they  are  appreciated.  There  is  not  a  husband- 
hunting  dowager  in  the  world  of  fitshion,  nor  a  female  projector  or 
manoeuvrer  in  aristocratic  life,  who  will  not  enable  her  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  her  good  fortune.  Every  sagacious  cast  fi)r  a  title 
will  be  to  her  a  homily  on  content.  But,  above  all,  she  will  be  able 
to  see  and  despise  their  jealouay,  to  laugh  at  their  envy,  and  to  ex- 
ercise at  their  expense  that  superiority  of  intellect  and  elevation  of 
rank  which  she  will  possess ;  for  this  I  will  teach  her  to  do.  Yes, 
I  am  satisfied.  All  will  then  go  on  smoothly,  and  I  shall  trouble 
myself  no  more  about  creeds  or  covenants,  whether  secular  or 
BjnrituaL" 
He  then  went  to  dress  and  shave  after  this  complacent  res^Vsadofsc^ 
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bnt  was  still  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  his  hand  shook  so  dis- 
agreeably, and  that  his  powerful  system  was  in  a  state  of  such  general 
and  unaccountable  agitation. 

After  he  had  dressed,  and  was  about  to  go  down  stairs,  Thomas 
Corbet  came  to  him  to  ask  a  favor,  as  he  said. 

**  Weil,  Ck)rbet,''  replied  his  master,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  My  father,  sir,"  proceeded  the  other,  "  wishes  to  know  if  you 
would  have  any  objection  to  his  bein^  present  at  Miss  Goiu-lay's  mar- 
riage, and  if  you  woidd  also  allow  him  to  bring  a  few  friends,  who, 
he  says,  are  anxious  to  see  the  bride." 

"No  objection,  Corbet — ^none  in  the  world;  and  least  of  all  to 
TOur  &ther.  I  have  found  your  £unily  fiuthful  and  attached  to  my 
mterests  for  many  a  long  year,  and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  refuse 
him  such  a  paltry  request  as  that.  Tell  him  to  bring  his  friends 
too,  and  they  may  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  if  they  wish.  It  was 
never  my  intention  that  my  daughter's  marriage  should  be  a  private 
one,  nor  would  it  now,  were  it  not  for  her  state  of  health.  Let  your 
&ther's  friends  and  yours  come,  then,  Corbet,  and  see  that  you  enter- 
tain them  properly." 

Corbet  then  tlianked  him,  and  was  about  to  go,  when  the  other 
said — **  Corbet ! "  after  which  he  paused  for  some  time. 

"  Sir  I "  said  Corbet. 

**  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion,"  he  proceeded,  **  as  to  allowing  my 
son  to  be  present.  He  himself  wishes  it,  and  asked  my  consent;  but 
as  his  sister  entertains  such  an  unaccoimtable  prejudice  against  him,  I 
had  doubts  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  appear  at  all.  There  are,  also, 
as  you  know,  other  reasons." 

*'  I  don't  see  any  reason,  sir,  that  ought  to  exclude  him  the  mo- 
ment the  marriage  words  are  pronounced.  I  think,  sir,  with  hu- 
mility, that  it  is  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  be  present,  and 
that  it  is  a  very  proper  occasion  for  you  to  acknowledge  him 
openly." 

**  It  would  be  a  devilish  good  hit  at  Dunroe,  for,  between  you  and 
me,  Corbet,  I  fear  that  his  heart  is  fixed  more  upon  the  Gourlay 
estates  and  her  lar^  fortune  than  upon  the  girl  herselil" 

<<  If  I  might  advise,  sir,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  present." 

<*And  the  moment  the  ceremony  is  over,  be  introduced  to  his 
brother-in-law.  A  good  hit.  I  shaU  do  it  Send  word  to  him,  then, 
Corbet.  As  it  must  be  done  some  time,  it  may  as  well  be  done  now. 
Dunroe  will  of  course  be  too  much  elated,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  feel 
the  blow— or  to  appear  to  feel  it,  at  all  events^-for  decency's  sake, 
you  know,  he  must  keep  up  appearances ;  and  if  it  were  only  on  that 
account,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  which  presents  itself 
This  is  another  point  gained.  I  think  I  may  say,  *  Bravo !  *  Corbet : 
I  have  managed  everything  admirably,  and  accomplished  all  my 
purposes  single-lianded." 

Ihomas  Corbet  himself,  deep  and  cunning  as  he  was,  yet  knew 
not  how  much  he  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  events  of  this 
fiitefiil  day.  He  had  seen  his  father  the  day  before,  as  had  his  sister, 
and  they  both  felt  surprised  at  the  equivocal  singularity  of  his  man- 
ner, well  and  thoroughly  as  they  imagined  they  had,  known  him. 
It  was,  in  fact,  at  his  suggestion  that  the  baronet's  son  had  been 
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induced  to  ask  permission  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  and  also  to 
be  then  and  there  acknowledged;  a  ^eict  which  the  baronet  either 
forgot  or  omitted  to  mention  to  Corbet.  Anthony  also  insisted  that 
his  daughter  should  make  one  of  the  spectators,  under  pain  of  dis- 
closing to  Sir  Thomas  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  on  him 
in  the  person  of  her  son.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  ^s  extraordi- 
nary old  man,  in  the  instance  before  us,  moved,  by  his  peculiar  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity,  as  if  he  had  them  on  wires,  almost  every  person 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or  whose  presence  he  considered 
necessary  on  the  occasion. 

"  What  can  he  mean  ? "  said  Thomas  to  his  sister.  "  Surely  he 
would  not  be  mad  enough  to  make  Sir  Thomas's  house  the  place  in 
which  to  produce  Lady  Goiu^lay's  son,  the  very  individual  who  is  to 
strip  him  of  his  title,  and  your  son  of  all  his  prospects  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,**  replied  Ginty,  "  certainly  not ;  otherwise,  why  have  lent 
himself  to  the  carrying  out  of  our  speculation  with  respect  to  that 
boy.  Such  a  step  would  ruin  him — ^ruin  us  all — but  then  it  would 
nun  the  man  he  hates,  and  that  would  gratify  him,  I  know.  He  is 
full  of  mystery,  certainly ;  but  as  he  will  disclose  nothing  as  to  his 
movements,  we  must  just  let  him  have  his  own  way,  as  that  is  the 
only  chance  of  managing  him." 

Poor  Lucy  could  not  be  said  to  have  awoke  to  a  morning  of  de- 
spair and  anguish,  because  she  had  not  slept  at  all  the  night  before. 
Having  got  up  and  dressed  herself,  by  the  aid  of  Alice,  she  leaned  on 
her  as  far  as  the  botidoir  to  which  allusion  has  alreadv  been  made. 
On  arriving  there  she  sat  down,  and  when  her  maid  looked  upon  her 
countenance,  she  became  so  much  alarmed  and  distressed  that  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What,  my  darling  mistress,  is  come  over  you  P  **  she  exclaimed. 
**  You  have  always  spoken  to  me  until  liiis  unhappy  momin*.  Oh,  you 
are  fairly  in  despair  now ;  and  indeed  is  it  any  wonder  ?  I  always 
thought,  and  hoped,  and  prayed  that  something  might  turn  up  to 
prevent  this  cursed  marriage.     I  see,  I  read,  despair  in  your  fece." 

Lucy  raised  her  large  languid  eyes,  and  looked  upon  her,  but  did 
not  speak.     She  gave  a  ghastly  smHe,  but  that  was  all. 

"  Speak  to  me,  dear  Miss  Gourlay,"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl, 
with  a  flood  of  tears.  **  Oh,  only  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear  your 
voice ! " 

Lucy  beckoned  her  to  sit  beside  her,  and  said,  with  diflSculty,  that 
she  wished  to  wet  her  lips.  The  girl  knew  by  the  few  words  she  ut- 
tered that  her  voice  was  gone ;  and  on  looking  more  closely,  she  saw 
that  her  lips  were  dry  and  parched.  In  a  few  moments  she  got  her 
a  glass  of  water,  a  portion  of  which  Lucy  drank. 

**  Now,"  said  Alice,  "  that  will  relieve  and  refresh  you ;  but  oh,  for 
God*s  sake,  spake  to  me,  and  tell  me  how  you  feel !  Miss  Gourlay, 
darlin',  you  are  in  despair ! " 

Lucy  took  her  maid's  hand  in  hers,  and  after  looking  upon  her 
with  a  smile  resembling  the  first,  replied,  "No,  Alice,  I  will  not 
despair,  but  I  feel  that  I  will  die.  No,  I  will  not  despair,  AKce. 
Short  as  the  time  is,  God  may  interpose  between  me  and  misery — 
between  me  and  despair.    But  if  I  am  married  to  this  man,  Aiicet 
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my  ildth  in  virtue,  in  a  good  conscience,  in  truth,  purity,  and  honor, 
my  &ith  in  Providence  itself  will  be  shaken ;  and  then  1  will  despair 
and  die/' 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  mean,  my  darlin'  Miss  Gourlay  ?  "  exclaimed 
her  weepinff  maid.  **  Surely  you  couldn't  think  of  having  a  hand  in 
your  own  death  ?  Oh,  merciM  Father,  see  what  they  have  brought 
you  to ! " 

**  Alice,"  said  she, "  I  have  spoken  wrongly :  the  moment  in  which  I 
uttered  the  last  expression  was  a  weak  one.  No,  I  will  never  doubt 
or  distrust  Providence ;  and  I  may  die,  Alice,  but  I  will  never  despair." 

**  But  why  talk  about  death,  miss,  so  much  ?  " 

**  Because  I  feel  it  lurking  in  my  heart.  My  physical  strength  vrill 
break  down  under  this  woml  calamity.  I  am  as  Weak  as  an  infant, 
and  all  before  me  is  dark — ^in  this  world  I  mean — ^but  not,  thank  God, 
in  the  next.  Now  I  cannot  speak  much  more,  AHce.  Leave  me  to 
my  silence  and  to  my  sorrow.*^ 

The  affectionate  girl,  utterly  overcome,  laid  her  head  upon  her 
bosom  and  wept,  until  Lucy  was  forced  to  soothe  and  comfort  her  as 
well  as  she  could.  They  then  sat  silent  for  a  time,  the  maid,  how- 
ever, sobbing  and  sighmg  bitterly,  whilst  Lucy  only  uttered  one 
word  in  an  undertone,  and  as  if  altogether  to  herself — "Misery! 
misery  I " 

At  this  moment  her  father  tapped  at  the  door,  and  on  being  ad- 
mitted, ordered  Alice  to  leave  the  room ;  he  wished  to  have  some 
private  conversation,  he  said,  with  her  mistress. 

"  Don't  make  it  long,  if  you  plaise,  sir,"  said  she,  "  for  my  mistress 
won't  be  aqiiil  to  it.  It's  more  at  the  point  of  death  than  the  point 
of  marriage  she  is." 

One  stem  look  from  the  baronet,  however,  silenced  her  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  after  a  glance  of  most  affectionate  interest  at  her  mistress 
she  left  the  room. 

<|  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  after  contemplating  that  aspect  of  misery 
which  could  not  be  concesded,  "I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  this 
girlish  and  whining  appearance.  I  have  done  all  that  man  could  do 
to  meet  your  wishes  and  to  make  you  happy.  I  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  your  aunt  for  your  sake.  I  nave  allowed  her  and  Mrs. 
Norton — ^Mainwaring,  I  mean — to  be  present  at  your  wedding,  that 
they  might  support  and  give  you  conndence.  You  are  about  to  be 
married  to  a  handsome  young  fellow,  only  a  little  wild,  but  who  vnll 
soon  make  you  a  countess.  Now,  in  God  s  name,  what  more  do  you 
want?" 

**  I  think,"  she  replied,  "  that  I  ought  not  to  marry  this  man.  I 
believe  that  I  stand  justified  in  the  ea^t  of  God  and  man  in  refusing 
to  seal  my  own  misery.  The  promise  I  made  you,  sir,  was  given 
imder  peculiar  drcumstancea — ^under  teiror  of  your  death.  These 
circumstances  are  now  removed,  and  it  is  cruel  to  call  on  me  to  make 
a  sacrifice  that  is  a  thousand. times  worse  than  death.  No,  papa,  I 
will  not  marry  this  depraved  man^-this  common  seducer.  I  shall 
never  unite  myself  to  him,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 
There  is  a  line  beyond  which  parental  authority  ought  not  to  go— 
you  have  crossed  it." 


'^  Be  it  flo,  madam ;  I  ihaH 
replied,  and  immediately  left  the 
and  disappcnntment. 
significance  of  Ilia 
not  why. 

**  Can  I  Yiolate  my  promise,''  nid  she  to  hoadC 
it  so  solemnly?    And  ougfat  I  to  raazry  this 
my  father  ?    Alas !  I  know  not ;  but  may  Heaven  &eet 
best!    If  I  thought  it  would  make  mpti  h^ipy — bat  his  it  a 
and  ambitious  spirit,  and  how  can  I  be  oertam  of  thai?    May 
direct  me  and  guide  me ! " 

Jn  a  few  minutes  afterwards  her  hthtr  letuiued,  aad  tikmg 
his  pockets  a  pair  of  pistols,  laid  them  oe  the  table. 

''Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  solemnly,  and  with  a  Jthemeuot  oi 
almost  £rantic,  ^  we  will  see  if  you  cannot  yet  save  your  frthcr's  Efet 
or  whether  you  will  prefer  to  have  lus  bkwa  on  your  aooL" 

**  For  Heavoi's  sake,  papa,"  said  his  danghter,  lunuiug  to  Ibbi,  sad 
throwing  or  attempting  to  throw  her  arms  about  him,  partiy,  m  the 
moment  of  exdtemait,  to  embrace^  and  partly  to  lertiaiu  hin. 

"Hold  0%  madam,"  he  replied;  *'hold  off;  you  hare  made  me 
desperate — ^you  have  driven  me  niad.  Now,  maik  me.  I  vS  not 
Btk  you  to  marry  this  man ;  but  I  swear  by  all  diat  is  sacred,  that 
if  you  disgrace  me — if  yon  insult  Lend  Dnnroe  by  ntmbiK  to  be 
umted  to  him  this  day — I  shall  pot  the  eootei^  of  one  or  both  of 
these  pistols  through  my  brain;  and  you  may  eomfist  yomutM 
oyer  the  corpse  of  a  sukade  jbthcsr,  and  tnm  to  yoor  bnHher  far 
tection." 

Either  alteroatiye  was  snfficiaitly  dreadfid  far  the  poor 
wearied  out  girL 

**  Oh,  ^pa,"  she  exdaimed,  again  attemjitiiig  to  thiow 
around  hun ;  **  put  these  feaifol  weapons  aside.    I  wiU  obey 
will  mairy  1dm." 

«  This  day  ?  " 

''  This  day,  papa,  as  soon  as  my  annt  and  Him. 
and  I  can  get  myself  dressed." 

**  Do  so,  then ;  or,  if  not,  I  shaU  not  snnsve 
minutes." 

**  I  will,  papa,"  die  lej^ied,  laying  her  bead  i^no  I 
bing;  **  I  will  marry  him ;  bat  not  those  vile  and 
aT«y.  and  never  toiwiSan..- 

At  this  moment  the  door  <9CBed,aBdAEee,  who  had  bccairtemifl^ 
entered  the  room  in  a  h^  and  liiai  lim^  pasaoau  Tfii  insiyiiliiiin 
her  compleiion  was  scadet  with  n^;  her  toie  haami  wn»  awat 
banoically  clenched;  andyaltogelhavtlievciycaciifiaMBtBiwhidsdK 
presented  hene](  joined  to  a  good  itee  sad  fiat  %BHw  made  her  kiok 
exceedingly  interesliDig  aad  hasidaoMe^ 

«  How,  madaati,"  errhioifd  the  baMBd^  *iAa(  iiBigi  y^  boa? 
Withdmw  inatanthr." 

"  How,  yoarKl(  aii;"  die  aeyied,  aaUsg  a^  aad 
lesslyin  the  !»;  '*iwmr€i  jtm^htm^mmimmi^^ 

mys^" 
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"  Leave  the  room,  you  brazen  jade ! "  shouted  the  baronet ;  **  leave 
the  room,  or  itll  be  worse  for  you." 

**  Deuce  a  one  toe  Til  lave  it.  It  wasn't  for  that  I  came  here,  but 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  tyrant  and  a  murdherer,  a  mane  old 
schemer,  that  would  marry  your  daughter  to  a  common  swindler  and 
reprobate,  because  he^s  a  lord.  But  here  I  stand,  the  woman  that 
will  prevent  this  marriage,  if  there  wasn't  another  faymale  from  here 
to  BaU^hanny.** 

"  Ahce ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  **  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  mean  P 
— ^what  awful  langui^  is  this  ?    You  forget  yourself.'' 

"  That  may  be,  miss,  but,  by  the  life  in  my  body,  I  won't  forget  you. 
*A  ring  won't  go  on  you  to  that  titled  scamp  so  long  as  I  have  a  orop 
of  manly  blood  in  my  veins— deuce  a  ring ! " 

Amazement  almost  superseded  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  bar- 
onet, who  unconsdously  exclaimed — **  A  ring ! " 

**  No — pursuin'  to  the  ring !  "  she  replied,  accompanying  the  words 
with  what  was  intended  to  be  a  fearnil  blow  of  her  litUe  clenched 
hand  upon  the  table. 

<<  Let  me  go,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  *<  till  I  put  the  termagant  out 
of  the  room." 

"  Yes,  let  him  go,  miss,"  replied  Alley ;  "let  us  see  what  hell  do. 
Here  I  stand  now,  she  proceeded,  approaching  him  ;  **  and  if  you  offer 
to  lift  a  hand  to  me,  I'll  lave  ten  of  as  good  marks  in  your  &ce  as 
ever  a  woman  left  since  the  creation.  Come,  now — am  I  afeard  of 
you  P  "  and  as  she  spoke  she  approached  him  still  more  nearly,  with 
both  her  hands  close  to  his  &ce,  her  fingers  spread  out  and  half-clenched, 
reminding  one  of  a  hawk's  talons. 

**  Alice,"  said  Lucy,  **  this  is  shocking ;  if  you  love  me,  leave  the 
room.*' 

«*  Love  you !  miss,"  repHed  the  indignant  but  faithful  girl,  bursting 
into  bitter  tears ;  "  love  you ! — meroful  Heaven,  wouldn't  I  give 
my  life  for  you  ? — ^who  that  knows  you  doesn't  love  you  ?  and  it's  for 
that  reason  that  I  don't  wish  to  see  you  murdhered — nor  won't 
Come,  sir,  you  must  let  her  out  of  this  marriage.  It'll  be  no  go,  I  tell 
you.  I  won't  suffer  it,  so  long  as  I've  strength  and  life.  1*11  dash 
myself  between  them.  I'll  make  the  old  clerg}'man  skip  if  he  at- 
tempts it ;  ay,  and  what's  more,  111  see  Dandy  Dulcimer,  and  we'll 
collect  a  &ction." 

**  Do  not  hold  me,  Lucy,"  said  her  father ;  "  I  must  certainly  put 
her  oiit  of  the  room." 

"Don't,  papa,"  replied  Lucy,  restraining  him  firom  laying  hands 
upon  her,  "don't,  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  manhood.  Alice,  for 
Heaven's  sake !  if  you  love  me,  as  I  said,  and  I  now  add,  if  you  re- 
spect me,  leave  the  room.    You  will  provoke  papa  past  endurance." 

"  Not  a  single  toe,  miss,  till  he  promises  to  let  you  out  o'  this 


man;  take  your  ground  there.  Now  I  can  meet  you  on  equal 
terms ;  get  to  the  comer  there,  the  distance  is  short  enough ;  but, 
no  matther,  you're  a  good  mark.  €k>me;  now,  don't  think  I'm  the 
bit  of  goods  to  be  afeard  o'  you— it's  not  the  first  jewel  I've  seen  in 
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my  time ;  and  remember  that  my  name  is  Mahon  " — and  she  posted 
herself  in  the  comer,  as  if  to  take  her  ground.  "  Come,  now,"  she  re- 
peated, "you  called  me  a  *  brazen  jade'  awhile  ago,  and  I  demand 
satisfaction." 

"Alice,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  will  injure  yourself  or  others,  if  you  do 
not  lay  that  dangerous  weapon  down.  For  God's  sake,  Alice,  lay  it 
aside — ^it  is  loaded." 

**  Deuce  a  bit  o*  danger,  miss,"  replied  the  indignant  heroine.  "  I 
know  more  about  fire-arms  than  you  think ;  my  brothers  used  to  have 
them  to  protect  the  house.  Ill  soon  see,  at  any  rate,  whether  it's 
loaded  or  not." 

While  speaking  she  whipped  out  the  ramrod,  and,  making  the  ex- 
periment! found  that  it  was  empty. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  desatefuL  oM  tyrant :  and  so  you  came 
down  blusterin*  and  bullyin',  and  fHghtenin'  your  child  into  compli- 
ance with  a  pair  of  empty  pistols !  By  the  life  in  my  body,  if  I  had 
you  in  Ballytrain,  I'd  post  you." 

"  Papa,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  must  excuse  this — ^it  is  the  excess  of  her 
affection  for  me.  Dear  Alice,"  she  said,  addressing  her,  and  for  a 
moment  forgetting  her  weakness,  "come  with  me ;  I  cannot,  and  will 
not  bear  this ;  come  with  me  out  of  the  room." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  go  to  plaise  you,  miss ;  but  I've  made  up  my  mind 
that  this  marriage  mustn't  take  place.  Just  think  of  it,"  she  added, 
turning  to  her  master ;  "  if  you  force  her  to  marry  this  scamp  of  a  lord, 
the  mrl  has  sense,  and  s])uit,  and  common  decency,  and  of  course 
shell  run  away  from  him ;  after  that,  it  won't  be  hard  to  guess  who 
she'll  run  to — then  there'll  be  a  con.  crim,  about  it,  and  it'll  go  to  the 
lawyers,  and  from  the  lawyers  it'll  go  to  the  deuce,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it ;  and  all  because  you're  a  coarse-minded  tyrant,  unwor- 
thy of  having  such  a  daughter.  Oh,  you  needn't  shake  your  hand  at 
me.  You  refused  to  give  me  satisfaction,  and  I'd  now  scorn  to  notice 
you.  Remember  I  cowed  you,  and  for  that  reason  never  pretend  to 
be  a  gentleman  afther  this." 

Lucy  then  led  her  out  of  the  room,  which  she  left,  after  turning 
upon  her  master  a  look  of  the  proudest  and  fiercest  defiance,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 

"  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  "  is  not  this  a  fine  specimen  of  a  maid  to 
have  in  personal  attendance  upon  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  defend  her  conouct  now,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  can- 
not overlook  her  affection,  her  truth,  her  attachment  to  me,  nor  the 
many  other  virtues  which  I  know  she  possesses.  She  is  somewhat 
singular,  I  grant,  and  a  bit  of  a  character,  and  I  could  wish  that  her 
manners  were  somewhat  less  plain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  fine  lady  with  her  mistress,  although  she  is 
not  without  some  harmless  vanity;  neither  is  she  frivolous,  giddy, 
nor  deceitful;  and  whatever  feults  there  may  be,  papa,  in  her  nead, 
there  are  none  in  her  heart.  It  is  affectionate,  faithful,  and  dis- 
interested. Indeed,  whilst  I  live  I  shall  look  upoif  her  as  my 
friend." 

**  J  am  determined,  however,  she  shall  not  be  long  under  my  roof, 
nor  in  your  service ;  her  conduct  just  now  has  settled  that  point ; 
but,  putting  her  out  of  the  question,  I  trust  we  imderstana  each 
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Other,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  make  your  fether's  heart  happy. 
No  more  objections.** 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  said  so." 

"  You  will  go  through  the  ceremony  with  a  good  grace  ?  " 

"I  cannot  promise  that,  sir;  but  I  shall  go  uirough  the  cere- 
mony." 

"  1  es,  but  you  must  do  it  without  offence  to  Dimroe,  and  with  as 
little  appearance  of  reluctance  as  possible." 

"I  have  no  desire  to  draw  a  painful  attention  to  myself,  papa; 
but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  I  have  all  my  horror,  all  my  aet- 
estation  of  this  match  to  contend  with ;  and,  I  may  add,  my  physical 
weakness,  and  the  natural  timidity  of  woman.  I  shall,  however,  go 
through  the  ceremony,  provided  nature  and  reason  do  not  fail 
me." 

**  Well,  Lucy,  of  course  you  will  do  the  best  you  can.  I  must  go 
now,  for  I've  many  things  to  think  of.  Your  dresses  are  admirable, 
and  your  trousseau,  considering  the  short  time  Dunroe  had,  is  really 
superb.  Shake  hands,  my  dear  Lucy;  you  know  I  vnll  soon  lose 
you." 

Lucy,  whose  heart  was  affection  itself,  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  grief: 

**  Yes,  papa,  I  feel  that  you  will ;  and,  perhaps,  when  I  am  gone, 
you  will  say,  with  sorrow,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  al- 
lowed Lucy  to  be  happy  her  own  way." 

**  Come,  now,  you  foolish,  naught}'  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  affectionately, 
"  be  good — ^be  good."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  kissed  her,  pressed  her 
hand  tenderly,  and  then  left  the  room. 

"  Alas ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  still  in  tears,  *'  how  happy  might  we  have 
been,  had  this  ambition  for  my  exaltation  not  existed  in  my  Other's 
heart ! " 

If^  Lucy  rose  with  a  depressed  spirit  on  that  morning  of  sorrow, 
80  did  not  Lord  Dunroe.  This  young  nobleman,  false  and  insincere 
in  everything,  had  succeeded  in  inducing  his  sister  to  act  as  bride's- 
maid.  Sir  Thomas  having  asked  her  consent  as  a  personal  compli- 
ment to  himself  and  his  daughter.  She  was  told  by  her  brotner 
that  young  Boberts  would  act  in  an  analogous  capacity  to  him; 
and  tnis  he  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  her,  having  observed 
something  like  an  attachment  between  her  and  the  young  ensign. 
Not  that  he  at  all  approved  of  this  growing  predilection,  for  though 
stron^y  imbued  with  all  the  senseless  and  absurd  prejudices  against 
humble  birth  which  disgrace  aristocratic  life  and  feeling,  he  was 
base  enough  to  overrule  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavor, by  this  unworthy  play  upon  his  sister's  feelings,  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  do  an  act  that  would  throw  her  into  his  society,  and 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  opposed.  He 
desired  her,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  mention  the  fact  to  their 
father,  who,  Jie  said,  entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  upstarts, 
and  was,  besides,  indisposed  to  the  mamage,  in  conseouence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay's  doubtful  reputation,  *hs  regarding  the  disappearance 
of  his  brother's  hen:.  In  consequence  of  these  representations.  Lady 
Emily  not  only  consented  to  act  as  bride's-maid ;  but  also  to  keep  her 
knowledge  of  the  forthcoming  marriage  a  secret  from  her  fether. 
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At  breakfast  that  morning  Dunroe  was  uncommonly  cheerfuL 
Norton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather  depressed,  and  could  not  be 
preTailed  upon  to  partake  of  the  gay  and  exuberant  spirit  of  mirth 
and  buoyancy  which  animated  Dunroe. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Norton  ?"  said  his  lord- 
ship. ''  You  seem  rather  annoyed  that  I  am  going  to  marry  a  very 
lovely  girl,  with  an  immense  fortune  ?  With  both,  you  know  very 
well  that  I  can  manage  without  either  the  Cullamore  title  or  property. 
The  Gourlay  property  is  as  good,  if  not  better.  Come,  then,  cheer 
up ;  if  the  agency  of  the  Cullamore  ]>roperty  is  gone,  we  shall  have 
that  on  the  Uourlay  side  to  look  to.** 

"  Dunroe,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Norton,  "  I  am  thinking  of 
nothing  so  selfish.  That  which  distresses  me  is,  that  I  will  lose  my 
friend.  This  Miss  Gourlay  is,  they  say,  so  confoundedly  virtuous  that 
I  dare  say  she  will  allow  no  honest  fellow,  who  doesn't  carry  a  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  in  his  pocket,  and  quote  Scripture  in  conversation, 
to  associate  with  you.'' 

**  Nonsense,  man,"  replied  Dunroe,  *^  I  have  satisfied  you  on  that 
point  before.  But,  I  say,  Norton,  is  not  this  a  great  bite  on  the  bar- 
(met,  especially  as  he  considers  himself  a  knowing  one  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  grant  you,  a  great  bite,  no  doubt ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  rather  guess  you  may  thank  me  for  the  possession  of  Miss  Gourlay, 
and  the  property  which  will  go  along  with  her." 

«  As  how,  Norton  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  the  anonymous  note  which  I  wrote  to 
the  baronet,  when  I  was  over  in  Dublin  to  get  the  horse  changed  ? 
He  was  then  at  Red  HalL  I  am  certain  tlmt  were  it  not  for  that 
hint,  there  would  have  been  an  elopement  You  know  it  was  the  fel- 
low who  shot  you,  that  was  then  in  her  neighborhood,  and  he  is  at 
present  in  town.     I  opened  the  bai'onet's  eyes,  at  all  events." 

"  Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Norton,  although  I  know  you  do  me 
in  money  matters  now  and  then,  still  I  believe  you  to  be  a  faithful 
fellow.  In  fact,  you  owe  me  more  than  you  are  aware  of.  You  know 
not  how  I  have  resisted  the  respectable  old  nobleman's  wishes  to 
send  you  adrift  as  an  impostor  ana  cheat.  I  held  firm,  however,  and 
told  him  I  could  never  with  honor  abandon  my  friend." 

"  Many  thanks,  Dunroe ;  but  I  really  must  say  that  I  am  neither 
an  impostor  nor  a  cheat ;  and  that  if  ever  man  was  true  firiend  and 
feithful  to  man,  I  am  that  friend  to  your  lordship ;  not,  God  knows, 
because  you  are  a  lord,  but  because  you  are  a  far  better  thing — a 
regular  trump.  A  cheat  t  curse  it,"  clapping  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
to  conceal  his  emotion,  "  isn't  my  name  Norton  ?  and  am  I  not  your 
friend  .P" 

At  this  moment  a  sers^ant  came  in,  and  handed  Lord  Dunroe  a 
note,  which  he  was  about  to  throw  to  Norton,  who  generally  acted  as 
a  kind  of  secretary  to  him ;  but  observing  the  depth  and  sincerity 
and  also  the  modesty  of  his  .feelings,  he  thought  it  inaelicate  to  trouble 
him  with  it  just  then.  Breakfast  was  now  over,  and  Dunroe,  throwing 
himself  back  in  an.  arm-chair,  opened  the  letter — ^read  it — then  an- 
other that  was  contained  in  it ;  after  which  he  rose  up,  and  traversed 
the  room  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement  He  then  approached  Nor- 
ton, and  said,  in  a  voice  that  might  be  said  to  have  been  made  up  of 
heat  and  cold — "  What  disturbs  you  ?  " 
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Norton  'winked  both  eyes,  did  the  pathetic  a  bit,  then  pu]led  out 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  blew  his  nose  up  to  a  point  httle  short 
of  distress  itself.  In  the  mean  time,  Dunroe  suddemy  left  the  room 
without  Norton's  knowledge,  who  replied,  however,  to  the  last  queA- 
tion  imder  the  impression  that  his  loraship  was  present — 

''Ah,  my  dear  Dunroe,  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  is  a  serious 
thing  in  a  world  like  this,  where  so  many  cheats  and  impostors  are 
going." 

To  this,  however,  he  received  no  reply;  and  on  looking  round, 
and  finding  that  his  dupe  had  gone  out,  he  said : 

"  Curse  the  fellow — ^he  has  cut  me  short  I  was  acting  friendship 
to  the  life,  and  now  he  has  disappeared.  However,  I  will  resume  it 
when  I  hear  his  foot  on  the  return.  His  hat  is  there,  and  I  know  he 
will  come  back  for  it.'' 

Nearlv  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  during  which  he  was  making  the 
ham  ana  chicken  disappear,  when,  on  hearing  a  foot  which  he  took 
for  granted  must  be  that  of  his  lordship,  he  once  more  threw  himself 
into  his  former  attitude,  and  putting  the  handkerdiief  again  to  his 
eyes,  exdaimed: 

"  No,  my  lord.  A  cheat !  Curse  it,  isn't  my  name  Norton  ?  and 
am  I  not  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Why,  upon  my  soul,  Barney,  you  used  of  ould  to  bring  out  cmly 
one  lie  at  a  time,  but  now  you  give  them  in  pairs.  '  Isn't  my  name 
Norton  ? '  says  you.  I  kept  the  saicret  bekaise  you  never  meddled 
with  Lord  Cullamore  or  Lady  Emily,  or  attempted  your  tricks  on 
them,  and  for  that  raison  you  ought  to  thank  me.  Here's  a  note 
from  Loi*d  Dunroe,  who  looks  as  huxk  as  midnight." 

"  What !  a  note  from  Dunroe !  "  exclaimed  Norton.  "  Why,  he 
only  left  me  this  minute !     What  the  deuce  can  this  mean  ?  " 

He  opened  the  note,  and  read,  to  his  dismay  and  astonishment,  as 
follows : 

"In&mous  and  treacherous  scoundrel, — ^I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived your  letter  to  Mr.  Bimey,^  enclosed  by  that  gentleman  to  me, 
in  whicn  you  ofifer,  for  a  certain  sum,  to  betray  me,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  my  enemies  the  very  documents  you  pretended  to  have 
destroyed.  I  now  know  the  viper  I  have  cherished  -begone.  You 
are  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  and  a  villain,  whose  name  is  not  Norton, 
but  Bryan,  once  a  horse-jockey  on  the  CUrragh,  and  obliged  to  ^ 
the  country  for  swindling  and  dishonesty.  Remove  your  things  in- 
stantly ;  but  that  shall  not  prevent  me  from  tracing  you  and  handing 
you  over  to  justice  for  your  Tknavery  and  fraud. 

"  DUNBOE." 

«*A11  right!  Morty— all  right!"  exclaimed  Norton;  "upon  my 
soul,  Dunroe  is  too  generous.  You  know  he  is  going  to  be  married 
to-day.     Was  that  Roberts  who  went  up  stairs  P  " 

"  It  was  the  young  officer,  if  that's  his  name,"  replied  Morty. 

"AH  right!  Morty;  he's  to  be  gi'oom's-man — ^that  will  do;  this 
requires  no  answer.  The  generous  fellow  has  made  me  a  present  on 
his  wedding^y.     That  will  do,  Morty ;  you  may  go." 

"  All's  discovered,"  he  exclaimed,  when  Morty  was  gone ;  «  how- 
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erer,  it's  not  too  late :  I  shall  give  him  a  Bc^and  for  his  CHiver  be- 
fore we  part.  It  will  be  no  harm  to  give  the  respectable  old  noble- 
man a  hint  of  what's  going  on,  at  any  rate.  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, won't  signify,  for  I  know  Dunroe.  The  poor  fool  has  no 
self-reliance ;  but  if  left  to  himself  would  die.  He  possesses  no 
manly  spirit  of  independent  will,  no  firmness,  no  fixed  principle — 
he  is,  in  fact,  a  noun  adjective,  and  cannot  stand  alone.  Depraved 
in  his  appetites  and  habits  of  life,  he  cannot  live  without  some 
hanger-on  to  enjoy  his  freaks  of  silly  and  senseless  profligacy,  who 
can  praise  and  laugh  at  him,  and  who  will  act  at  once  as  his  butt, 
his  bully,  his  pander,  and  his  friend;  four  capacities  in  which  1 
have  served  him — at  his  own  expense,  be  it  said.  No ;  my  ascen- 
dency over  him  has  been  too  long  established,  and  I  know  that, 
like  a  prime  minister  who  has  been  hastily  dismissed,  I  shall  be 
ultimately  recalled.  And  yet  he  is  not  without  fleams  of  sense,  is 
occasionally  sprightly,  and  has  perceptions  of  principle  that  misht 
have  made  him  a  man — an  individual  h&ng ;  but  now,  having  neither 
firmness,  resolution  to  carry  out  a  good  purpose,  nor  self-respect,  he 
is  a  miserable  and  wretched  cipher,  whose  whole  value  depends  on 
the  figure  tiiat  is  next  him.  Yes,  I  know — I  feel — ^he  will  recall  me 
to  his  councils." 

At  length  the  hour  of  half  past  eleven  arrived,  and  in  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay's  drawing-room  were  assembled  all  those  who  had  been 
asked  to  be  present,  or  to  take  the  usual  part  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. Dr.  Sombre,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  had  just  arrived, 
and  having  entered  the  drawing-room,  made  a  bow  that  would 
not  have  (usgraced  a  bishop.  He  was  pretty  well  advanced  in  years, 
excessively  stupid,  and  possessed  so  vile  a  sdemory  for  iaces,  that 
he  was  seldom  able  to  recognize  lus  own  guests,  if  he  happened 
to  meet  them  in  the  streets  on  the  following  day.  He  was  an  ex- 
pectant for  preferm^it  in  the  church,  and  if  the  gift  of  a  good  appe- 
tite were  a  successful  recommendation  for  a  mitre,  as  that  of  a 
^ong  head  has  been  before  now,  no  man  was  better  entitled  to  wear 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  good  man,  who  expected  to  partake  of  an 
excellent  (^e^'euner,  felt  that  it  was  *a  portion  of  his  duty  to  give  a 
word  or  two  of  advice  to  the  young  couple  upon  the  solemn  and 
important  duties  into  the  discnarge  of  which  they  were  about  to 
enter.  Accordingly,  looking  round  the  room,  he  saw  Mr.  Roberts 
and  Lady  Emily  engaged,  at  a  window,  in  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  such  a  conversation  as  might  naturally  take  place  between  parties 
about  to  be  united.  Lucy  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  but 
Dunroe  was  present,  and  on  seeing  the  Rev.  Doctor  join  them,  was 
not  at  all  sorry  at  the  interruption.  This  word  of  advice,  bv  the 
way,  was  a  stereotyped  commooity  with  the  Doctor,  who  had.  not 
married  a  couple  for  the  last  thirty  years,  without  palming  it  on 
them  as  an  extempore 'piece  of  admonition  arising  from  that  par- 
ticular occasion.  Ihe  worthy  man  was,  indeed,  the  better  qualified 
to  give  it,  having  never  been  married  himself,  and  might,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  perfectly  free  from  prejudices  affecting  either  party 
upon  the  subject. 

"You, my  dear  children,  are  the  parties  about  to  be  united?" 
said  he,  addressing  Roberts  and  Lady  Emily,  with  a  bow  that  had 
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in  it  a  stroDg  professional  innuendo,  but  of  what  nature  was  yet  to 
be  learned. 

**  Yes,  sir,**  replied  Roberts,  who  at  once  percdved  the  good  man's 
mistake,  and  was  determined  to  carry  out  whatever  jest  might  arise 
from  it 

"  Oh  no,  sir,*'  replied  Lady  Emily,  blushing  deeply  j  **  we  are  not 
the  parties." 

"  Because,"  proceeded  the  Doctor,  **  I  think  I  could  not  do  better 
than  give  you,  while  together,  a  few  words^ust  a  little  homily,  as 
it  were — ^upon  the  nature  of  the  duties  into  which  you  are  about  to 
enter." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  told  you,"  replied  Lady  Emily,  again,  **  that  we 
are  not  the  parties,  Dr.  Sombre." 

**  Never  mind  her.  Doctor,"  said  Roberts,  assuming,  with  becoming 
gravity,  the  character  of  the  intended  husband :  **  the  Doctor,  my 
dear,  knows  human  nature  too  well  not  to  make  .aUowances  for  the 
timidity  peculiar  to  your  situation.  Come,  my  love,  be  firm,  and  let 
us  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  can  imderstand  that;  I  knew  I 
was  right :  and  all  you  want  now  is  the  ceremony  to  make  you  man 
and  wife." 

**  Indisputable,  Doctor ;  nothing  can  be  more  true.  These  words 
might  almost  appear  as  an  appendix  to  the  GospeL" 

**  Well,  my  children,"  proceeded  the  Doctor,  "  listen — ^marriage 
may  be  divided ** 

"  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  union,  Doctor." 

"  So  it  is,  child,"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
spirit;  "but  you  know  that  even  Unions  can  be  divided.  When 
I  was  induced  to  the  Union  of  Ballycomeasy  and  Ballycomsharp, 

"  But,  Doctor,"  said  Roberts,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  inter- 
rupted you.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  proceed  ?  my  fair  part- 
ner, here,  is  very  anxious  to  hear  your  little  homily — are  you  not, 
my  love  ?  " 

Lady  Emily  was  certainly  pressed  rather  severely  to  maintain  her 
gravity — ^in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  she  was  unable  to  reply,  Roberts's 
composure  being  admirable. 

*J  Well,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  "  as  I  was  saying — Marriage  may  be 
divided  into  three  heads " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  make  it  only  two,  if  possible,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor," said  Roberts :  "  the  appearance  of  a  thurd  head  is  rather  un- 
comfortable, I  thint." 

— "  Into  three  heads — ^first,  its  duties ;  next,  its  rights ;  and  lastly, 
its  tribulations." 

The  Doctor,  we  may  observe,  was  in  general  very  unlucky  in  the 
reception  which  fell  to  the  share  of  his  Httle  homily— the  fact  being 
-with  it  as  with  its  subject  in  actual  life,  that  his  audience,  however 
they  might  feel  upon  its  rights  and  duties,  were  very  anxious  to 
avoid  its  tribulations  in  any  sense,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  reverend  bachelor  himself  was 
left  in  the  midst  of  them.  Such  was  his  fate  here ;  for  at  this  mo- 
ment Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  approach- 
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ing  Lady  Emily,  said — **  I  have  to  apologize  to  you,  Lady  Emily, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame  for  Miss  Gourlay's  not  having 
seen  you  sooner.  On  a  subject  of  such  importance,  it  is  natural  that 
a  father  should  have  some  private  conversation  with  her,  and  indeed 
this  was  the  case  ;  allow  me  now  to  conduct  you  to  her/* 

**  There  is  no  apol(^  whatsoever  necessary,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied 
her  ladyship,  taking  his  arm,  and  casting  a  rapid  but  precious  glance 
at  Roberts.  As  they  went  up  stairs,  the  baronet  said,  in  a  voice  of 
great  anxiety — 

"  You  will  oblige  me.  Lady  Emily,  by  keeping  her  from  the  look- 
ing-glass as  much  as  possible.  I  have  got  ner  maid — who,  although 
rather  plain  in  her  manners,  has  excellent  taste  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  toilette — ^I  have  got  her  to  say,  while  dressing  her, 
that  it  is  not  considered  lucky  for  a  bride  to  see  herself  in  a  looking^ 
glass  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.'' 

"  But  why  should  she  not.  Sir  Thomas  ?  "  asked  the  innocent  and 
lovely  girl :  ^  if  ever  a  lady  should  consult  her  glass,  it  is  surely  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this.'* 

**  I  grant  it,"  he  replied  j  "  but  then  her  paleness — is — ^is^-her 
looks  altogether  are  so — ^in  fact,  you  may  understand  me.  Lady 
Emily — she  is,  in  consequence  of  her  very  delicate  health — in  con- 
se(juence  of  that,  I  say,  she  is  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being 
— m  complexion  I  mean.  And  now,  my  dear  Lady  Emily,  will  you 
hurry  her  ?  I  am  anxious — that  is  to  say,  we  all  are — to  have  the 
ceremony  over  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can.  She  wiU  then  feel  better, 
of  course," 

Dr.  Sombre,  seeing  that  one  of  the  necessary  audience  to  his  little 
homily  had  disappeared,  seemed  rather  disappointed,  but  addressed 
himself  to  Hoberts  upon  a  very  different  subject.  , 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  have  a  very  capital  d^eHner 
to-day." 

Koberts  was  startled  at  the  rapid  and  carnal  nature  of  the  transi- 
tion in  such  a  reverend-looking  old  gentleman ;  but  as  the  poor 
Doctor  had  sustained  a  disappointment  on  the  subject  of  the  homily, 
he  was  determined  to  afford  nim  some  comfort  on  this. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  "  from  the  best  authority,  that  nothing 
like  it  has  been  seen  for  years  in  the  city.  Several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  have  privately  solicited  Sir  Thomas  for  copies  of  the  bill 
of  fare." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  replied  the  Doctor — "  that  is  all  excellent,  my 
good  young  friend.  Who  is  that  large  gentleman  who  has  just 
come  in  ?  " 

**Why,  sir,"  replied  Roberts,  astonished,  "that  is  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay  himself," 

"  Bless  me,  and  so  it  is,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  he  is  getting  very 
fat— eh  ? — ^Ay,  aU  right,  and  will  make  excellent  eating  if  the  cook- 
ing be  good." 

Roberts  saw  at  once  what  the  worthy  Doctor  was  thinking  of,  and 
resolved  to  suggest  some  other  topic,  if  it  were  only  to  punish  him 
for  bestowing  such  attention  upon  a  subject  so  much  at  variance 
with  thoughts  that  ought  to  occupy  the  mind  of  &  T&aacos^Kt.  ^ 
God. 
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**  I  have  heard,  Doctor,  that  you  are  a  bachdor,"  sud  he.  **  How 
did  it  happen,  pray,  that  you  kept  aloof  from  marriage  ?  " 

The  Doctor,  who  had  been  contemplating  his  own  exploits  at  the 
d^e&ner,  now  that  Koberts  had  mentioned  marriage,  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  wanted  him  to  proceed  with  his  homily,  and  tried  to 
remember  where  he  had  left  ofL 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  *'  about  marriage  ;  I  stopped  at  its  tribulations. 
I  think  I  had  got  over  its  rights  and  duties,  but  I  stopped  at  its 
tribulations — ^yes,  its  tribulations.  Very  well,  my  dear  friend,'*  he 
proceeded,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him  over  to  a  comer, 
**  accompany  me,  and  you  shall  enter  them  now.  Where  is  the 
young  lady  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  here  by  and  by,"  replied  Hoberts ;  **  I  think  you  had 
better  wait  till  she  comes/* 

The  Doctor  paused  for  some  time,  and  following  up  the  idea  oi 
the  dejeuneTf  said — '*  I  am  fond  of  wild  fowl  now." 

^  Oh,  fie.  Doctor,"  replied  the  Ensign ;  *'  I  did  not  ima^ne  that  so 
grave  a  personage  as  you  are  could  be  fond  of  anything  wild." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  repliea  the  Doctor,  "  ever  while  you  Hve  prefer  the 
wild  to  the  tame ;  every  one,  sir,**  he  added,  taking  the  otner  by  the 
button,  *<  that  knows  what's  what,  in  that  respect,  does  it.  Well^  but 
about  the  tribulations.** 

As  usual  the  Doctor  was  doomed  to  be  left  in  them,  for  just  as  he 
spoke  the  doors  were  thrown  more  widely  open,  and  Lucy,  leaning 
upon,  or  ratlier  supported  by,  her  aunt  and  Lady  Emily,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  entered  the  room.  Her  father  had  been  in 
close  conversation  with  Dunroe ;  but  not  all  his  efforts  at  self-pos- 
session and  calmness  could  prevent  his  agitation  and  anxiety  from 
being  visible.  His  eye  was  unsettled  and  bloodshot;  his  manner 
uneasy,  and  his  whole  bearing  indicative  of  hope,  ecstasy,  appre- 
hension, and  doubt,  all  flitting  across  each  other  like  clouds  in  a  sky 
troubled  by  adverse  currents,  but  each  and  all  telling  a  tale  of  the 
tumult  which  was  going  on  within  him. 

Yes,  Lucy  was  mere,  but,  alas  the  day !  what  a  woful  sight  did.  she 
present  to  the  spectators.  The  moment  she  had  come  down,  the 
servants,  and  all  those  who  had  obtained  permission  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  now  entered  the  large  drawing-room  to  witness  it 
Tom  Gourlay  entered  a  little  after  his  sister,  followed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  old  Anthony,  accompanied  by  Fenton,  who  leant  upon 
him,  and  was  provided  with  an  ann-chair  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
room.  After  them  came  Thomas  Corbet  and  his  sister,  Ginty  Cooper, 
together  with  old  Sam  Roberts,  and  the  man  named  Skipton,  vnXh 
whom  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted. 
^  But  how  shall  we  describe  the  bride — the  wretched  heart-broken 
victim  of  an  ambition  that  was  as  senseless  as  it  was  inhuman  ?  It 
was  impossible  for  one  moment  to  gkince  at  her  without  percei^'ing 
that  the  stamp  of  death,  misery,  and  despair,  was  upon  her ;  and 
yet,  despite  of  all  this,  she  carried  >*ith  her  and  around  her  a  strange 
charm,  an  atmosphere  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beauty,  of  majestic 
virtue,  of  innate  greatness  of  mind,  of  wonderful  truth,  and  such 
transparent  purity  of  heart  and  thought,  that  when  she  entered  the 
room  all  the  noise  and  chat  and  laughter  were  instantly  hushed,  and 
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a  sense  of  solemn  awe,  as  if  there  were  more  than  a  marriage  here, 
came  over  all  present  Nay,  more.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  trace 
the  cause  and  origin  of  this  extraordinary  sensation.  Originate  as  it 
may,  it  told  a  powerful  and  startling  tale  to  her  Other's  heart ;  but  in 
truth  she  had  not  been  half  a  minute  in  the  room  when,  such  was  the 
dignified  but  silent  majesty  of  her  sorrow,  that  there  were  few  eyes 
there  that  were  not  moist  with  tears.  The  melancholy  impressiveness 
of  her  character,  her  gentleness,  her  mournful  resignation,  the  patience 
with  which  she  suffered,  could  not  for  one  moment  be  misimderstood, 
and  the  contagion  of  sympathy,  emd  of  common  humanity,  in  the 
fate  of  a  creature  apparently  more  divine  than  human,  whose  sorrow 
was  read  as  if  by  mtuition,  spread  through  them  with  a  feeling  of 
^Araiig  compassion  that  melted  almost  every  heart,  and  sent  the  tears 
to  every  eye. 

'  Her  father  approached  her,  and  whispered  to  her,  and  caressed 
her,  and  seemea  playful  and  even  light-hearted,  as  if  the  day  were 
a  day  of  joy ;  but  out  strongly  against  his  mirth  stood  the  solemn 
spirit  of  her  sorrow ;  and  when  he  went  to  bring  oyer  Dunroe,  and 
when  he  took  her  passive  hand,  in  order  to  place  it  in  his — the  ago- 
ny, the  horror,  with  which  she  submitted  to  the  act,  were  expressed 
in  a  manner  that  made  her  appear,  as  that  which  she  actually  was, 
the  lovely  but  pitiable  victim  of  ambition.  Alley  Mahon's  grief  was 
loud;  Lady  Gourlay,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  Lady  Emily,  all  were  in 
tears. 

<<  I  am  proud  to  see  this,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  bowing,  as  if  he  were 
bound  to  thank  them,  and  attempting,  with  his  usual  tact,  to  turn 
their  very  sympathy  into  a  hollow  and  untruthful  compliment ;  "  I 
am  proud  to  see  this  manifestation  of  strong  attachment  to  my  daugh- 
ter ;  it  is  a  proof  of  how  she  is  loved." 

Lucy  had  not  once  opened  her  lip.  She  had  not  strength  to  do 
so ;  her  very  voice  had  abandoned  her. 

Two  or  three  persons  besides  the  baronet  and  the  bridegroom  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  what  was  going  forward,  or  about  to  go  forward. 
Thomas  Gourlay  now  absolutehr  hated  her ;  so  did  his  mother ;  so  did 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Cbrbet.  Each  and  all  of  them  felt  anxious  to 
have  her  married,  in  order  that  she  might  be  out  of  Tom's  way,  and 
that  he  might  enjoy  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  Old  Anthony  Corbet 
stood  looking  on,  with  his  thm  lips  compressed  closely  together,  his 
keen  eyes  rivetted  on  the  baronet,  and  an  expression  legible  on  every 
trace  of  his  countenance,  such  as  might  well  have  constituted  him 
some  fearful  incarnation  of  hatred  and  vengeance.  Lady  Goui'lay 
was  so  completely  engrossed  by  Lucv  that  she  did  not  notice  Fenton, 
and  the  latter,  from  his  position,  could  see  nothing  of  either  the  bride 
or  the  baronet,  but  their  backs. 

Lord  Dunroe  felt  that  his  best  course  was  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Sir  Thomas,  which  was,  not  to  avail  himself  of  his  position  with  Lucy, 
but  to  observe  a  respectful  manner,  and  to  avoid  entering  into  any 
conversation  whatsoever  with  her,  at  least  until  after  the  ceremony 
should  be  performed.  He  consequently  kept  his  distance,  with  the 
exception  of  receiving  her  passive  hand,  as  we  have  shown,  and  main- 
tained a  low  and  subdued  conversation  with  Mr.  Roberts.  The  onlv 
perscm  likely  to  interrupt  the  solemn  feeling  "^VdRVi  ^x^'w^^^^^^  '^^ 
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Sam,  who  had  his  handkerchief  sereral  times  alternately  to  his  nose 
and  eyes,  and  who  looked  about  him  with  an  indignant  expression, 
that  weemed  to  say — **  There's  something  wrong  here — some  one  ought 
to  speak ;  I  wish  my  boy  would  step  forward.  This,  surely,  is  not  the 
heart  of  man." 

At  length  the  baronet  approached  Lucy,  and  seemed,  by  his  action, 
as  well  as  his  words,  to  ask  her  consent  to  something.  Lucy  looked 
at  him,  but  neither  by  her  word  nor  gestiu*e  appeared  to  accede  to 
or  refuse  his  request ;  and  her  father,  after  complacently  bowing,  as 
if  to  thank  her  for  her  acquiescence,  said — 

"  I  think,  Dr.  Sombre,  we  require  your  services ;  the  parties  are 
assembled  and  williri^,  and  the  ceremony  had  better  take  place." 

Thomas  Corbet  had  been  standing  at  a  front  window,  and  Alley 
Mahon,  on  hearing  the  baronet's  words,  instantly  changed  her  posir 
tion  to  the  front  of  Lucy,  as  if  she  intended  to  ni^e  a  spring 
between  her  and  Dunroe,  as  soon  as  the  matter  should  come  to  a 
crisis. 

Li  the  mean  time  Dr.  Sombre  advanced  with  his  book,  and  Lord 
Dunroe  was  led  over  by  Roberts  to  take  his  position  opposite  the 
bride,  when  a  noise  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard  conun^  rapidly 
alone,  and  stopping  as  rapidly  at  the  hall  door.  In  an  instant  a 
knodiL  that  almost  shook  the  house,  and  certainly  startled  some  of 
the  females,  among  whom  was  the  unhappy  bride  herself,  was  heard 
at  the  hall  door,  and  the  next  moment  Thomas  Corbet  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  as  if  to  see  who  had  arrived,  instantly  followed  by  Gib- 
son. 

Dr.  Sombre,  who  now  stood  with  his  finger  between  the  leaves  of 
his  book,  where  its  frequent  pressure  had  nearly  obliterated  the  word 
"  obedience  **  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  said — 

**  My  dear  children,  it  is  a  custom  of  mine — and  it  is  so  because  1 
conceive  it  a  duty — to  give  you  a  few  preliminary  words  of  advice,  a 
little  homily,  as  it  were,  upon  the  nature  of  the  outies  into  which  you 
are  about  to  enter." 

This  intimation  was  received  with  solemn  silence,  if  we  except  the 
word  "  Attention  !  "  which  proceeded  in  a  respectful  and  earnest,  but 
subdued  tone  &om  old  Sam.  The  Doctor  looked  about  him  a  little 
startled,  but  again  proceed^ — 

*<  Marriage,  my  children,  may  be  divided  into  three  heads  :  first, 
its  duties ;  next,  its  rights ;  and  lastly,  its  tribulations.  I  place 
tribulations  last,  my  children,  because,  if  it  were  not  for  its  tribula- 
tions  " 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  with  impatience, "  we  will 
spare  you  the  Uttle  homily  you  speak  of,  until  after  the  ceremony. 
I  dare  say  it  is  designed  for  married  life  and  married  people ;  but 
as  those  for  whose  especial  advantage  you  are  now  about  to  give  it 
are  not  man  and  wife  yet,  I  think  you  had  better  reserve  it  imtil 
you  make  them  so.  Proceed,  Doctor,  if  you  please,  vrith  the  cere- 
mony." 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor ; 
**  I  shall  be  guided  nere  only  by  Sh:  Thomas  Gourlay  himself,  as  father 
of  the  bride." 

"  Why,  Doctor,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Am  not 
I  Sir  Thomas  GouTk\  ?  " 
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'    The  Doctor  put  up  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead,  and  lookimr  at 
him  more  closely,  exclaimed— 

**  Upon  my  word,  and  so  you  are.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Thomas, 
but  with  respect  to  this  d^eCmi — ^homily,  I  would  say — ^its  enunci- 
ation here  is  exceedingly  appropriate,  ana  it  is  but  short,  and  will  not 
occupy  more  than  about  hal^an-hour,  or  three-quarters,  which  is 
only  a  brief  space  when  the  happiness  of  a  whole  life  is  concerned. 
Well,  my  children,  I  was  speiudng  about  this  d^jieAnd"  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  ''the  time,  as  I  said,  will  not  occupy  more  than  half-an-hour, 
or  probably  three-quarters ;  and,  indeed,  if  our  whole  life  were  as 
agreeably  spent— I  refer  now  espedally  to  married  life — ^its  tribulations 
would  not " 

Here  he  was  left  once  more  in  his  tribulations,  for  as  he  uttered 
the  last  word,  Oibson  returned,  pronouncing  in  a  distinct  but  re- 
spectful voice,  ^*  The  Earl  of  Gullamore ; "  and  that  nobleman,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  his  confidential  servant,  Morty  O'Fkherty,  immedi- 
ately entered  the  room. 

His  venerable  look,  his  feeble  state  of  health,  but,  above  all,  his 
amiable  character,  well  known  as  it  was  for  everything  that  was 
honorable  and  benevolent,  produced  the  effect  whidi  might  be  ex- 
pected. All  who  were  not  standing,  immediately  rose  up  to  do 
him  reverence  and  honor.  He  inclined  his  head  in  token  of 
acknowledgement,  but  even  before  the  baronet  had  time  to  address 
him,  he  said-^ 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  has  this  marriage  yet  taken  place?  " 

•*  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  "  and  I  am  glad  it  has  not 
Your  lordship's  presence  is  a  sanction  and  an  honor  which,  considering 
your  state  of  ill-neallih,  is  such  as  we  must  all  duly  appreciate.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  here,  my  lord ;  allow  me  to  help  your  lordship 
to  a  seat." 

**  I  thank  you.  Sir  Thomas  "  replied  his  lordship ;  "  but  before  I 
take  a  seat,  or  before  you  proceed  further  in  this  business,  I  beg  to 
have  some  private  conversation  with  you." 

"  With  infinite  pleasure,  my  lord,"  replied  the  baronet.  "  Dr.  Som- 
bre, whilst  his  lordship  and  I  are  speaking,  you  may  as  well  go  on 
with  the  ceremony.  When  it  is  necessary,  call  me,  and  I  shall  give 
the  bride  away.** 

"  Dr.  Sombre,"  said  his  lordship,  "  do  not  proceed  with  the  cere- 
mony, until  I  shall  have  spoken  to  Miss  Goumy's  father.  If  it  be 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  more  plainly,  I  say,  I  forbid  the  bans. 
You  will  not  have  to  wait  long.  Doctor ;  but  by  no  means  proceed 
with  the  ceremony  until  you  shall  have  permission  from  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay." 

In  general,  any  circumstance  that  tends  to  prevent  a  marriage, 
where  all  the  parties  are  assembled  to  witness  it,  and  to  enjoy  uie 
festivities  that  attend  it,  is  looked  upon  "^ith  a  strong  feeling  of  dis« 
satisfaction.  Here,  however,  the  case  was  different.  Scarcely  an 
individual  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  event,  that  did  not  feel  a  sense  of  relief  at  what  had 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  Lord  Cullamore. 
Dunroe's  fece  from  that  moment  was  literally  a  senteiwift  c^^  ^gjc^ 
against  himself    It  became  blank,  boigg^ix^,  «m  o1  ^  ^oa^^  ^'^Stss&fc  - 
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while  his  hope  of  securiDg  the  rich  and  lovel]|r  heiress  died  away  within 
him.    He  resolved,  however,  to  make  a  last  e£R>rt. 

**  Roberts,''  said  he,  '<  eo  to  Sombre,  and  whisper  to  him  to  pro- 
ceed  with  the  ceremony.  Get  him  to  perform  it,  and  you  are  sure 
of  a  certain  sister  of  mine,  who  I  ratner  suspect  is  not  indifferent 
to  you." 

**  I  must  decline  to  do  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Roberts.  "  After 
what  has  just  occurred,  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  honorable  in 
me,  neither  would  it  be  respectful  to  your  father.  However  I  may 
esteem  your  sister,  my  lord,  and  appreciate  her  virtues,  yet  I  am  but 
a  poor  ensign,  as  you  know,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  entertain  any 
pretensions " 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Dimroe,  interrupting  him,  "  bring  that  old 
dog  Sombre  here,  will  you  ?     I  trust  you  will  so  far  oblige  me." 

Roberts  complied  with  this ;  but  the  Doctor  was  equally  firm. 

"  Doctor,"  said  his  lordship,  after  urging  several  arguments,  "  you 
will  oblige  sir  Thomas  Gourlay  very  much,  by  having  us  married  when 
they  come  in.  It's  only  a  paltrj*  matter  of  property,  that  Sir  Thomas 
acceded  to  this  morning.  JPray,  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  Doctor, 
and  make  two  lovers  happy." 

"  The  word  of  your  honorable  father,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  shall 
ever  be  a  law  to  me.  He  was  always  a  most  hospitable  man ;  and, 
unless  my  bishop,  or  the  chief  secretary,  or,  what  is  better  still,  the 
viceroy  himself,  I  do  not  know  a  nobleman  more  worthy  of  respect 
No,  my  lord,  there  is  not  in  the  peerage  a  nobleman  who — ^gave  better 
dinners." 

What  with  this  effort  on  the  part  of  Dunroe,  and  a  variety  of 
chat  that  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  the  inte^ption,  at  least  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  the  company  began  to  feel 
somewhat  anxious  and  impatient,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gourky  entered ; 
and,  gracious  heaven,  what  a  frightful  change  had  taken  place  in' 
him!  Dismay,  despair,  wretchedness,  misery,  distraction,  frenzy, 
were  all  struggling  for  expression  in  his  countenance.  He  was 
followed  by  Lord  Cullamore,  who,  when  about  to  proceed  home, 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  returned  for  Lady  Emily.  He  advanced, 
Btill  supported  by  Morty,  and  approaching  Lucy,  took  her  hand,  and 
said : 

^  Miss  Gourlay,  you  are  saved ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  was  made 
the  instrument  of  rescuing  you  from  wi'etchedness  and  despair,  for  I 
read  both  in  your  face.  And  now,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  the 
spectators,  "  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  breaking  off  of  this 
marriage,  there  is  no  earthly  blame,  not  a  shadow  of  imputation,  to 
be  attributed  to  Miss  Gourlay,  who  is  all  honor,  and  delicacy,  and 
truth.  Her  father,  if  left  to  himself,  would  not  fww  permit  her  to 
become  the  wife  of  my  son ;  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  her."  "  Attention  I "  once  more  was  heard  from  the  quar- 
ter in  which  old  Sam  stood,  as  if  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his 
lordship's  assertion.  "  John,"  said  the  latter,  "  you  may  thank  your 
friend,  Mr.  Norton,  for  enabling  me,  witJbin  the  last  hour,  to  save  this 
admirable  girl  from  the  ruin  which  her  union  with  you  would  have 
entailed  upon  her.  You  will  now  know  how  to  appreciate  so  fidthfid 
and  honorable  a  friend." 
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All  that  Bunroe  must  have  felt,  may  be  easily  conceiyed  by  the 
reader.  The  baronet,  however,  becomes  the  foremost  figure  in  the 
group.  The  strong,  the  cunning,  the  vehement,  the  overbearing, 
the  plausible,  the  unbelieving,  the  philosophical,  and  the  cruel—* 
these  were  the  divided  streams^  as  it  were,  of  his  chaiacter,  which 
all,  however,  imited  to  make  up  the  dark  and  terrible  current  of  his 
great  ambition ;  great,  however,  only  as  a  passion  and  a  moral  im- 
pulse of  action,  but  puny,  vile,  and  base  m  its  true  character  and 
elements.  Here,  then,  stood  the  victim  of  his  own  creed,  the  baf- 
fled antagonist  of  God*s  providence,  who  despised  religion,  and 
trampled  upon  its  obligations;  the  man  who  strove  to  make  him- 
self his  own  deity,  his  own  priest,  and  who  administered  to  his  guilty 
passions  on  the  altar  of  a  hardened  and  coniipted  heart — ^here  he 
stood,  now,  struck,  stunned,  prostrated ;  whilst  the  veil  which  had 
hitherto  concealed  the  hideousness  of  his  principles,  was  raised  up, 
as  if  by  an  awful  hand,  that  he  might  know  what  it  is  for  man  to 
dash  himself  against  the  bosses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler.  His 
heart  beat,  and  his  brain  throbbed;  all  presence  of  mind,  almost 
all  consciousness,  abandoned  him,  and  he  only  felt  that  the  great 
object  of  ius  life  was  lost — the  great  plan,  to  the  completion  of  which 
he  had  devoted  all  his  energies,  was  annihilated.  He  imagined  that 
the  apartment  was  filled  wim  gloom  and  fire,  and  that  the  faces  he 
saw  about  him  were  mocking  at  him,  and  disclosing  to  each  other  in 
whispers  the  dreadful  extent,  the  unutterable  depth  of  his  despair  and 
misery.  He  also  felt  a  sickness  of  heart,  that  was  in  itself  difiicult 
to  contend  with,  and  a  weakness  about  the  knees  that  rendered  it 
nearly  impossible  for  him  to  stand.  His  head,  too,  became  light  and 
gidd^,  and  his  brain  reeled  so  much  that  he  tottered,  and  was  obliged 
to  sit,  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  falling.  All,  however,  was 
not  to  end  here.     This  was  but  the  first  blow. 

Lord  Cullamore  was  now  about  to  depart ;  for  he,  too,  had  become 
exceedingly  weak  and  exhausted,  by  the  unusual  exercise  and  agita- 
tion to  which  he  had  exposed  himselfl 

Old  Anthony  Corbet  then  stepped  forward,  and  said — 

"  Don't  go,  my  lord.  There's  strange  things  to  come  to  light  this 
day  and  this  hour,  for  this  is  the  day  and  this  is  the  hour  of  my  ven- 
geance." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  his  lordship ;  "  I  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  effort  of  coming  here,  and  I  feel  myself  very  feeble." 

*^  Get  his  lordship  some  wine,"  said  the  old  man,  addressing  his  son. 
"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  stop,  my  lord,"  he  proceeded,  "  for  a 
short  time.  You  are  a  magistrate,  and  your  presence  here  may  be 
necessary." 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  his  lordship,  suiprised  at  such  language  :  "  this 
may  be  serious.  Proceed,  my  iriend :  what  disclosures  have  you  to 
make  ?  " 

Old  Corbet  did  not  answer  him,  but  turning  round  to  the  baronet, 
who  was  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  hear  or  observe  anything  apart 
fi-om  the  terrible  convulsions  of  agony  he  was  suffering,  he  looked 
upon  him,  his  keen  old  eyes  in  a  blaze,  his  lips  open  and  their  expres- 
sion sharpened  by  the  derisive  and  satanic  triumph  that  was  le^bla 
in  the  demon  sneer  which  kept  them  apart, 

39* 
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"  Thomas  Oourlay ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  sharp,  piemng  voice  of 
authority  and  conscious  power — "  Thomas  Gourlay,  rise  up  and  stand 
fbrward,  your  day  of  doom  is  come." 

**  Who  is  it  that  has  the  insolence  to  call  m^  &ther  Thomas  Gour- 
lay  under  this  roof  ?  **  asked  his  son  Thomas,  ahas  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray. 
**  besmue,  old  man,  you  are  mad.'' 

**  fiastard  and  impostor ! "  replied  Anthony — **  you  appear  before 
your  time.    Thomas  Gourlay,  did  you  hear  me  ?  " 

By  an  effort — almost  a  superhuman  effort — ^the  baronet  succeeded 
in  turning  his  attention  to  what  was  going  forward. 

"  What  is  this  P  "  he  exclaimed ;  **  is  this  a  tumult  ?  Who  dares 
to  stir  up  a  tumult  in  such  a  scene  as  this  ?  Begone ! "  said  he,  ad- 
dressing several  strangers,  who  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
what  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  house  was  his  own,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  every  one  left  the  room  with  the  exception  of  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  both  families,  and  with  the  incidents  of  our 
Btory. 

''Let  no  one  go,"  said  Anthony,  ^'that  I  appointed  to  come 
here." 

*<  What !  **  said  Dunroe,  after  the  strangers  had  gone,  and  with  a 
look  that  indicated  his  sense  of  the  baronet's  duplicity — "  is  this  gen- 
tleman your  son  ?  " 

^  My  acknowledged  son,  sir,"  replied  the  other. 

"  And,  pray,  were  you  aware  of  that  this  morning  P  " 

"  As  clearlv  and  oistinctlv  as  you  were  that  you  had  no  earthly 
claim  to  the  title  which  you  bear,  nor  to  the  property  of  your  fether,** 
repHed  the  baronet,  with  a  look  that  matched  that  of  the  other. 
There  they  stood,  &ce  to  face,  each  detected  in  his  dishonor  and 
iniquity,  and  on  that  account  disqualified  to  recriminate  upon  each 
other  for  their  mutual  perfidy. 

"  Corbet,"  said  the  biaronet,  now  recovering  himself, "  what  is  this  ? 
Respect  my  house  and  &mily — ^respect  my  guests.  Go  home ;  I  par- 
don you  this  folly,  because  I  see  that  you  have  been  too  liberal  in  your 
potations  this  morning." 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  replied  the  adroit  old  man ;  "  I  am  going 
to  do  you  a  service.     Call  forward  Thomas  Gourlay." 

This  considerably  relieved  the  baronet,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  his  son  whom  he  had  called  in  the  first  instance. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Lord  CuUamore — "  is  it  possible.  Sir  Thomas, 
that  you  have  recovered  your  lost  son  P  " 

"  It  is,  my  lord,"  repued  the  other.  "  Thomas,  come  over  till  I 
present  you  to  my  dear  firiend  Lord  Cullamore." 

Young  Gourby  advanced,  and  the  earl  was  in  the  act  of  extending 
his  hand  to  him,  when  old  Anthony  interposed,  by  drawing  it  back. 

**  Stop,  my  lord,"  said  he ;  »*  that  hand  is  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
honor,  but  you  must  not  soil  it  by  touchiu*  that  of  a  bastard  and 
impostor." 

"  That  is  my  son,  my  lord,"  replied  Su:  lliomas ;  "  and  I  acknowl- 
edge him  as  such." 

"  So  you  may,  sir,"  replied  Corbet,  "  and  so  you  ought  j  but  I  say 
that  if  he  is  your  son,  he  is  also  my  grandson." 

"Corbet,"  said  his  lordship,  "you  had  better   explain  yourself 
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This,  Sir  Thomas,  is  a  matter  very  disagreeable  to  me,  and  which  I 
should  not  nvish  even  to  hear ;  but  as  it  is  possible  that  the  interests 
of  my  dear  friend  here,  Lady  Gourlay,  may  be  involved  in  it,  I  think 
it  my  duty  not  to  go." 

"  Her  ladyship's  interests  are  involved  in  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Cor- 
bet J  "  and  you  are  right  to  stay,  if  it  was  only  for  her  sake.  Now, 
my  lady,"  he  added,  addressing  her,  "  I  see  how  you  are  sufferin'y 
but  I  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  you  will  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  let  me 
go  on." 

"  Proceed,  then,"  said  Lord  CuUamore ;  "  and  do  you,  Lady  Gour- 
lay, restrain  your  emotion,  if  you  can." 

"Thomas  Gourlay — I  spake  now  to  the  fiither,  my  lord,"  said 
Corbet. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  sir ! "  said  the  baronet,  haughtily  and  in- 
dignantly— "  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  !  " 

"  Thomas  Gourlay,"  persisted  Corbet,  "  it  is  now  nineteen  years,  or 
thereabouts,  since  you  engaged  me,  myself — I  am  the  man — to  take 
away  the  son  of  your  brother,-  and  you  know  the  ordhers  you  gave 
me.  I  did  so  :  I  got  a  mask,  and  took  him  away  with  me  on  the 
pretence  of  bringin'  him  to  see  a  puppet-show.  Well,  he  disap- 
peared, and  your  mind,  I  suppose,  was  aisy.  I  tould  you  all  was 
right,  and  every  year  from  that  to  this  you  have  paid  me  a  pension 
of  fifty  pounds." 

"  The  man  is  mad,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  "  and,  under  all 
circumstances,  he  makes  himself  out  a  villain." 

**  I  can  perceive  no  evidence  of  madness,  so  far,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship; "proceed." 

"  None  but  a  villain  would  have  served  your  purposes ;  but  if  I 
was  a  viUain,  it  wasn't  to  bear  out  your  wishes,  but  to  satisfy  my  own 
revenge." 

"  But  what  cause  for  revenge  could  you  have  had  against  him  ?  " 
asked  his  lordship. 

"  What  cause  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  whilst  his  countenance 
grew  dark  as  night — "  what  cause  against  the  villain  that  seduced  my 
daughter — that  brought  disgrace  and  shame  upon  my  £imily — that 
broke  through  the  ties  of  nature,  which  are  always  held  sacrea  in  our 
coimtrv,  for  she  was  his  own  foster-sister,  my  lord,  suckled  at  the 
same  breasts,  nursed  in  the  same  arms,  and  fed  and  clothed  and 
nourished  by  the  same  hand  : — yes,  my  lord,  that  brought  shame  and 
disgrace  and  madness,  my  lord — ay,  madness  upon  my  child,  that  he 
deceived  and  corrupted,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  marriage.  Do  you 
begin  to  undherstand  me  now,  my  lord  ?  " 

His  lordship  made  no  reply,  but  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
him. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  Lady  Gourlay's 
child,  his  own  went  in  the  same  way  j  and  no  search,  no  hunt,  no 
attempt  to  get  him  ever  succeeded.  He,  any  more  than  the  other, 
could  not  be  got.  My  lord,  it  was  I  removed  him.  I  saw  fax  before 
me,  and  it  was  I  removed  him ;  yes,  Thomas  Gourlay,  it  was  I  left 
you  childless — at  least  of  a  son." 

"  You  must  yourself  see,  my  lord,"  said  the  baronet,  "  that — ^that 
— when  is  this  marriage  to  take  place  ?— what  is  this  ? — 1.  ^sc^  ^i^jaS^ 
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confused ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see — ^yes,  he  is  such  a  Tillain,  my  lord,  that 
you  must  perceive  he  is  entitled  to  no  credit — ^to  none  whatsoever." 

*♦  Weil,  my  lord,"  proceeded  Corbet — 

"  I  think,  my  lord,"  said  Thomas  Corbet,  stepping  forward,  "  that  I 
ought  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  my  father's  infirmity.  Of  late, 
my  lord,  he  has  been  occasionally  unsettled  in  his  senses.  I  can 
prove  this  on  oath." 

•*  And  if  what  he  states  be  true,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  I  am  not 
siurprised  at  it.  It  is  only  right  we  should  hear  him,  however.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  insanity  about  him." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  man,  **  it  would  be  well  for  him 
that  he  could  prove  me  mad,  for  then  his  nephew,  the  bastard,  might 
have  a  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  Gourlay  title  and  the  estates. 
But  I  must  go  on.  Well,  my  lord,  afther  ten  years  or  so,  I  came 
one  day  to  Mr.  Gourlay — he  was  then  called  Sir  Thomas — and  I 
tould  hun  that  I  had  relented,  and  couldn't  do  with  his  brother's  son 
as  I  had  promised,  and  as  he  wished  me.  *  He  is  living,'  said  I,  *  and 
I  wish  you  would  take  him  undher  your  own  care.*  I  won't  wait  to 
tell  you  the  abuse  I  got  from  him  for  not  fulfillin'  his  wishes  ;  but  he 
felt  he  was  in  my  power,  and  was  forced  to  continue  my  pension  and 
keep  himself  qmet  Well,  my  lord,  I  brought  him  the  boy  one  night 
undner  the  clouds  of  darkness,  and  we  conveyed  him  to  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  something  between  a  groan  and  a 
scream  from  Lady  Gourlay,  who,  however,  endeavored  immediately  to 
restrain  her  feelings. 

"  From  that  day  to  this,  my  lord,  the  cruelty  he  received,  some- 
times in  one  madhouse  and  sometimes  in  another,  sometimes  in 
England  and  sometimes  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  terrible  to  know. 
Everything  that  could  wear  away  life  was  attempted,  and  the  instru- 
ments in  that  black  villain's  hands  were  well  paid  for  their  cruelty. 
At  length,  my  lord,  he  escaped,  and  wandhered  about  till  he  settled 
down  in  the  town  of  Ballytrain.  Thomas  Gourlay — ^then  Sir  Thomas 
— ^had  been  away  with  his  femily  for  two  or  three  years  in  foreign 
parts,  but  when  he  went  to  his  seat.  Red  Hall,  near  that  town,  he 
wasn't  long  there  till  he  found  out  that  the  young  man  named  Fen- 
ton — something  unsettled,  they  said,  in  his  mind — was  his  brother's 
son,  for  the  baronet  had  been  informed  of  his  escape.  Well,  he  got 
him  once  more  into  his  clutches,  and  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  him- 
self— you  there,  Thomas  Gourlay — one  of  your  villain  servants,  by 
name  Gillespie,  and  my  own  son — you  that  stand  there,  Thomas 
Corbet — ^afther  making  the  poor  boy  dead  drunk,  brought  him  oflf  to 
one  of  the  madhouses  that  he  had  been  in  before.  He,  Mr.  Gourlay, 
then--or  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  like — ^went  with  them  a  part  of  the  way. 
Providence,  my  lord,  is  never  asleep,  however.  The  keeper  of  the 
last  madhouse  was  more  of  a  devil  than  a  man.  The  letter  of  the 
baronet  was  written  to  the  man  that  had  been  there  before  him,  but 
he  was  dead,  and  this  villain  took  the  boy  and  the  money  that  had 
been  sent  with  him,  and  there  he  suffered  what  I  am  afraid  he  will 
never  get  the  betther  of." 

"But  what  became  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  son?"  asked  his 
lordship ;  «  and  where  now  is  Lady  Gourlay's  ?  " 

"  They  are  both  in  this  Toom,  m^  loxd.    No^,  Thomaa  Gourlay, 
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I  will  restore  your  son  to  yotu  Advance,  Black  Baronet,"  said  the 
old  man,  walking  over  to  Fenton,  with  a  condensed  tone  of  vengeance 
and  triumph  in  his  voice  and  features,  that  filled  all  present  with  awe. 
**  Come,  now,  and  look  upon  your  own  work — ^think,  if  it  will  comfort 
you,  upon  what  you  made  your  own  flesh  and  blood  suffer.  There  he 
18,  Black  Baronet ;  there  is  your  son — dead ! " 

A  sudden  murmur  and  agitation  took  place  as  he  pointed  to  Fen- 
ton  ;  but  there  was  now  something  of  command,  nay,  absolutely  of 
grandeur,  in  his  revenge,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  manner. 

**  Keep  quiet,  all  of  you,"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  arm  with  a  spirit 
(^  authority  and  power ;  **  keep  quiet,  I  say,  and  don't  disturb  the 
dead.    I  am  not  uone/' 

"  I  must  interrupt  you  a  moment,"  said  Lord  Dunroe.  "  I  thought 
the  person — ^the  unfortunate  yoimg  man  here — ^was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas's  brother." 

•*  And  so  did  he,"  replied  Corbet  j  "  but  I  will  make  the  whole 
thing  simple  at  wanst.  When  he  was  big  enough  to  be  grown  out  of 
his  father's  recollection,  I  brought  back  his  own  son  to  him  as  the 
son  of  his  brother.  And  while  the  black  villain  was  huggin'  himself 
with  delight  that  all  the  sufferings,  and  tortures,  and  hellish  scourg- 
ings,  and  chains,  and  cells,  and  darkness,  and  damp,  and  crueltv  of  all 
shapes,  were  breakin'  down  the  son  of  his  brother  to  death — the  heir 
that  stood  between  himself  and  his  unlawful  title,  and  his  unlawful 
property — ^instead  of  that,  they  were  all  inflicted  upon  his  own  law- 
fully begotten  son,  who  now  lies  there — dead ! " 

"Wlmt  is  the  matter  with  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  ?  "  said  his  lord- 
ship }  "  what  is  wrong  ?  " 

bir  Thomas's  conduct,  whilst  old  Corbet  was  proceeding  to  detail 
these  frightful  and  harrowing  developments,  gave  once  or  twice  strong 
symptoms  of  incoherency,  more,  indeed,  by  his  action  than  his  lan- 
guage. He  seized,  for  instance,  the  person  next  him,  tmfortunate  Dr. 
Sombre,  and  after  squeezing  his  arm  until  it  became  too  painful  to 
bear,  he  ground  his  teeth,  looked  into  his  face,  and  asked — **  Do  you 
think — ^would  you  swear — ^that — that — ay — that  there  is  a  God  ?  " 
Then,  looking  at  Corbet,  and  trying  to  recollect  himself,  he  exclaimed 
— "  Villain,  demon,  devil ;  "  and  he  then  struck  or  rather  throttled 
the  Doctor,  as  he  sat  beside  him.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  com- 
posing him,  but  his  eyes  were  expressive  of  such  wildness  and  horror 
and  blood-shot  frenzy,  that  one  or  two  of  them  sat  close  to  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  his  tendency  to  violence. 

Lady  Gourlay,  on  hearing  that  Fen  ton  was  not  her  son,  wept  bit- 
terly, exclaiming — "  Alas !  I  am  twice  made  childless."  But  Lucy, 
who  had  awakened  out  of  the  death-like  stupor  of  misery  which  had 
oppressed  her  all  the  morning,  now  became  conscious  of  the  terrible 
disclosures  which  old  Corbet  was  making ;  and  on  hearing  that  Fen- 
ton  was,  or  rather  had  been,  her  brother,  she  flew  to  him,  and  on 
looking  at  lus  pale,  handsome,  but  lifeless  features,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  him,  kissed  his  lips  in  an  agony  of  sorrow,  and  exclaimed 
— "  And  is  it  thus  we  meet,  my  brother  ?  No  word  to-  recognize 
your  sister  ?  No  glance  of  that  eye,  that  is  closed  for  ever,  to  wel- 
come me  to  your  heart?  Oh!  miserable  fate,  my  brother!  "We 
meet  in  death.  You  are  now  with  our  mother  •,  a3a5i  L»ss^ ,  ^wss.  ^is^rss.^ 
whom  you  never  saw,  will  booh  jom  'joxx.    Xcwi  «s»  ^\^^\  'S.^scss. 
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wearied  and  broken  rairit  fled  from  disgiaee  aad  aonow.  Yes;  I 
shall  soon  meet  you,  where  your  lips  will  not  be  passive  to  the  em- 
braces of  a  sister,  and  where  your  eyes  will  not  be  closed  against 
those  looks  of  affection  and  tenderness  which  she  was  prepared  to 
give  youy  but  which  you  could  not  receive.  Ah,  here  there  is  no  re- 
pugnance of  the  heart,  as  there  was  in  the  other  instance.  Here  are 
my  blessed  mother's  features ;  and  nature  tells  me  that  you  are — o^ 
distressing  oght ! — ^that  you  were  my  brother.'' 

**Keep  silence,"  exclaimed  Corbet,  ''you  must  hear  me  out. 
Thomas  Gouriay,  there  lies  your  son ;  I  don't  know  what  you  may 
feel  now  that  you  know  he's  your  own — and  well  you  know  it ; — but 
I  know  his  sufferings  gave  you  very  little  trouble  so  long  as  you 
thought  that  he  was  the  child  of  the  widow  of  your  brother  that  was 
dead.  Well  now,  my  lord,"  he  proceeded,  '*  you  might  think  I've  had 
very  good  revenge  upon  Thomas  Gouriay ;  but  there's  more  to  comci" 

*'  Attention ! "  from  old  Sam,  in  a  voice  that  startled  almost  every 
one  present 

**  Yes,  my  lord,  I  must  fulfil  my  work.  Stand  forward.  Sir  Edward 
Gouriay.    Stand  forward,  and  go  to  your  affectionate  mother's  arms." 

''I  fear  the  old  man  is  imsettled,  certainly,"  said  his  lordship. 
"  Sir  Edward  Gouriay ! — there  is  no  Sir  Edward  Gouriay  here." 

*^  Attention,  Ned ! "  exclaimed  old  Sam,  again  taking  the  head  of 
his  cane  out  of  his  mouth,  where  it  had  g^t  a  merciless  mumbling  for 
some  time  past     "  Attention,  Ned !  you're  called,  m^  boy." 

Old  Cbrbet  went  over  to  Ensign  Roberts,  and  ta^ng  him  by  the 
hand,  led  bun  to  Lady  Gouriay,  exclaiming — ''  There,  my  lady,  is 
your  son,  and  proud  you  may  be  out  of  him.  There  is  the  real  heir  of 
the  Gouriay  name  and  the  Uourlay  property.  Look  at  him  and  his 
cousin,  your  niece,  and  see  how  they  resemole  one  another.  Look  at 
his  Other's  features  in  his  face ;  but  I  have  plenty  of  proof,  full  satis- 
faction to  give  ybu  besides." 

Lady  Gouriay  became  pale  as  death.  "  Mysterious  and  just  Provi- 
dence," she  exclaimed,  "  can  this  be  true  ?  But  it  is — ^it  must — ^there 
are  the  features  of  his  departed  father — ^his  figure — ^his  every  look. 
He  is  mine ! — he  is  mine  !  My  heart  recognizes  him.  Oh,  my  son ! 
— ^my  child ! — are  you  at  length  restored  to  me  ?  " 

Young  Roberts  was  all  amazement  Whilst  Lady  Gouriay  spoke, 
he  looked  over  at  old  Sam,  whose  son  he  actually  believed  himself  to 
be  (for  the  fine  old  fellow  had  benevolentiy  imposed  on  him),  and 
seemed  anxious  to  know  what  this  new  parentage,  now  ascribed  to 
him,  could  mean. 

"  All  right,  Ned !  Corbet  is  good  authority ;  but  although  I  knew 
you  were  not  mine,  I  could  never  squeeze  the  truth  out  of  him  as* to 
who  your  fether  was.  It's  true,  in  spite  of  all  he  said,  I  had  suspi- 
cions ;  but  what  could  I  do  ? — /  could  prove  nothing." 

We  will  not  describe  this  restoration  of  the  widow's  son.  Our 
readers  can  easily  conceive  it,  and,  accordingly,  to  their  imagination 
we  will  leave  it 

It  was  attended,  however,  by  an  incident  which  we  cannot  pass 
over  without  some  notice.  Lady  Emily,  on  witnessing  the  extra- 
ordinary turn  which  had  so  providentially  taken  place  in  the  &te 
and  fortune  of  her  lover,  was  observed  by  Mrs.  Mamwaring  to  grow 
very  pale,    A  oonsdouBiieaB  oi  ii4\xrf «  ^\Ml  tsxt  xfiadsx&  yxUi  ^^re- 
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gentfy  understand,  prevented  her  frum  ofTering  assistance,  but  runnmg 
over  to  Lucy,  she  said,  ^  I  fear,  Miss  Gourlay.  that  Lady  Emily  is  ilL" 

Lucy,  who  was  all  tenderness,  left  her  brother,  over  whom  she  had 
been  weeping,  and  flew  to  her  assistance  just  in  time  to  prevent  her 
from  fiilling  off  her  chair.  She  had  swooned.  Water,  however,  and 
esfi^ices,  and  other  appHances,  soon  restored  her ;  and  on  recovering 
she  cast  her  eyes  about  the  room  as  if  to  search  for  some  one.  Lady 
Gourlay  had  her  arm  round  her,  and  was  chafing  her  temples  at  the 
time.  Those  lovely  fawn-like  eyes  of  hers  had  not  far  to  search. 
Boberts,  now  young  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  had  been  standing  neai*, 
contemplating  her  beautifiil  features,  and  deeply  alarmed  by  her 
illness,  when  their  eyes  met ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Lady  Gourlay, 
a  blush  so  modest,  so  beautiful,  so  exquisite,  but  yet  so  legible  m 
its  expression,  took  place  of  the  paleness  which  had  been  there 
before.  She  looked  up,  saw  the  direction  of  her  son's  eyes,  then 
looked  significantly  at  Lucy,  and  smiled.  The  tell-tale  blush,  in  fact, 
discovered  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  never  was  a  history  of  <pure 
and  innocent  love  more  appropriately  or  beautifully  told. 

This  significant  little  episode  did  not  last  long ;  and  when  Lady 
Emily  found  herself  recovered,  Thomas  Corbet  advanced,  and  said : 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  father,  by  saying  that  the  young  man 
who  has  just  died  was  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay *s  son.  You  know  in  your 
heart,  that  this  " — ^pointing  to  his  nephew — *^  is  his  true  and  legitimate 
heir.  You  know,  too,  that  his  illegitimate  son  has  been  dead  for 
years,  and  that  I  myself  saw  him  buried." 

*'  My  lord,  pay  attention  to  what  I'll  speak,"  said  his  father.  "  J£ 
the  bastard  died,  and  if  my  son  was  at  his  burial,  and  saw  him  laid 
in  the  grave,  he  can  tell  us  where  that  grave  is  to'  be  found,  at  least. 
His  &mer,  howev^,  will  remember  the  taUooingJ^ 

The  unexpected  nature  of  the  question,  and  its  direct  bearing  upon 
the  circumstance  b^ore  them,  baffled  Thomas  Corbet,  who  left  the 
room,  affecting  to  be  too  indignant  to  reply. 

<'  Now,"  proceeded  his  &tner,  ^'  he  knows  he  has  stated  a  false- 
hood. I  have  proof  for  every  word  I  said,  and  for  every  circum- 
stance. There's  a  paper,"  he  added,  **  a  pound  note,  that  will  provd 
one  link  in  the  chain,  for  the  very  person's  name  that  is  written  on 
it  by  the  poor  young  man  himseli^  I  have  here.  He  can  prove  the 
mark  on  his  neck,  when  in  outher  despair,  the  poor  creature  made 
an  attempt  oh  his  own  life  with  a  piece  of  glass.  And  what  is  more, 
I  have  the  very  clothes  they  both  wore  when  I  took  them  away.  In 
short,  I  have  everything  full  and  clear ;  but  I  did  not  let  either  my 
son  or  daughter  know  of  my  exchangin'  the  childre',  and  palmin' 
Thomas  Gourlay's  own  son  on  him  as  the  son  of  his  brother.  That 
saicret  I  kept  to  myself,  knowin'  that  I  couldn't  trust  them.  And 
now,  Thomas  Gourlay,"  he  said,  "  my  revenge  is  complete.  There 
you  stand,  a  guilty  and  a  disgraced  man ;  and  with  all  your  wisdom, 
and  wealth,  and  power,  what  were  you  but  a  mere  tool  and  puppet  in 
my  hands  up  to  this  hour  ?  There  you  stand,  without  a  house  that 
you  can  call  your  own-^stripped  of  your  false  title — of  your  false 
property — but  not  altogether  of  your  false  character,  for  the  world 
knew  pretty  well  what  that  was." 

Corbet's  daughter  then  came  forward,  and  U.Nm%  \i^x  V^isA  ^ 
the  baronet's  shoulder,  said, "  Bo  "jou  Wo^  Ttt<ft,\\tfssa3b&^^>s^>»?^^^ 
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**  No,"  replied  the  other,  looldng  at  her  ivith  fury ;  **  yoa  axe  a 
apectre ;  I  have  seen  you  before ;  you  appeared  to  me  once,  and  your 
"woids  were  false.    Besone,  you  are  a  spectre — a  spirit  of  eidL'' 

"  I  am  the  spirit  of  death  to  you,"  she  i^hed ;  "  but  my  prophetic 
announcement  was  true.  I  called  you  Thomas  Gourlay  then,  and 
J  call  you  Thomas  Gourlay  now — ^for  such  is  your  name ;  and  your 
false  title  is  gone.  That  young  man  there,  named  after  you,  is  my 
son,  and  you  are  his  father — mr  I  am  Jacinta  Corbet :  so  far  my 
fsither's  words  are  true ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  his  reyenge,  my  son 
would  have  inherited  your  name,  title,  and  property.  Here  now  I 
stand  die  victim  of  your  treachery  and  falsehood,  which  for  years 
have  driven  me  mad.  But  now  the  spirit  of  the  future  is  upon  me ; 
and  I  tell  you,  that  I  read  frenzy,  madness,  and  death  in-^our  &ce. 
You  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  but  you  wiU  be  guiltier  of  a 
ereater  and  a  darker  stilL  I  read  that  in  your  coward  spirit,  for  I 
know  you  welL  I  also  am  revenged,  but  I  have  been  punished; 
and  my  own  sufferings  have  taught  me  to  feel  that  I  am  still  a 
woman.  I  loved  you  once — ^I  hated  you  long ;  but  now  I  pity  you. 
Yes,  Thomas  Gourlay,  she  whom  you  drove  to  madness  and  im- 
posture, and  misery,  for  long  years,  can  now  look  down  upon  you 
with  pity!" 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  left  the  room. 

We  may  add  here,  in  a  few  brief  words,  that  the  proof  of  the 
identity  of  each  of  the  two  individuals  in  questioa  was  clearly, 
legally,  and  most  satisfactorily  established ;  in  addition  to  which,  if 
farther  certainty  had  been  wanting.  Lady  Gourlay  at  once  knew  her 
son  by  a  very  pecuHar  mole  on  his  necK,  of  a  tKree-comered  shape, 
resembling  a  triangle. 

The  important  events  of  the  day,  so  deeply  affecting  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay  and  his  &mily,  had  been  now  brougnt  to  a  close ;  all  the 
strangers  withdrew,  and  Fenton*s  body  was  brought  up  stairs  and 
laid  out.  Lady  Emily  and  her  father  went  home  together ;  so  did 
Koberts,  now  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  and  his  delighted  and  thankful 
mother.  Her  confidence  in  the  providence  of  God  was  at  length 
amply  rewarded,  and  the  widow's  heart  at  last  was  indeed  made  to 
sing  for  ioy. 

"  Well,  Ned,  my  boy,"  said  old  Sam,  turning  to  Sir  Edward,  after 
having  been  introduced  to  his  mother,  "  I  hope  I  haven't  lost  a  son 
to-day,  although  your  mother  grained  one  ?  " 

"  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my  good  fortune,  if  you  did,"  replied  Sir 
Edward.  **  Whilst  I  liave  life  and  sense  and  memory  I  shall  ever 
look  upon  you  as  my  father,  and  my  best  friend." 

. "  Right,"  replied  the  old  soldier ;  "  but  I  knew  it  was  before  you. 
He  was  no  everyday  plant,  my  lady,  and  so  I  told  my  Beck.  Your 
ladyship  must  see  my  JBeck,"  he  added ;  «  she's  the  queen  of  wives, 
ana  I  knew  it  from  the  first  day  I  married  her ;  my  heart  told  me 
so,  and  it  was  all  right — all  the  heart  of  man." 

The  unfortunate  old  Doctor  was  to  be  pitied.  He  walked  about 
with  his  finger  in  his  book,  scarcely  knowing  whether  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  was  a  dream,  or  a  reality.  Seeing  Lord  Dunroe 
about  to  take  his  departure,  he  approached  him,  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir, 
are  we  to  have  no  dejeHner  after  all  ?  Are  not  you  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  this  day  fon-.d  out — discovered  P  " 
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Dunroe  was  either  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
bis  ill  fortune,  that  he  did  not  hear  him,  or  he  would  not  deign  him 
an  answer. 

**  This  is  really  too  bad,"  continued  the  Doctor ;  **  neither  a  mar- 
riage fee  nor  a  defe(iner  !  Too  bad,  indeed !  Here  are  the  tribula- 
tions, but  not  the  marriage ;  under  which  melancholy  circumstances 
I  may  as  well  go  on  my  way,  although  I  cannot  do  it  as  I  expected 
to  have  done — ^rejoicing.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Stoker." 

Our  readers  ought  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted,  we  presume,  with 
the  state  of  Lucy^  feelings  after  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  dis- 
closures that  had  been  ma&.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay — we  may  as  well 
call  him  so  for  the  short  time  he  will  be  on  the  stage — stunned — 
crushed — ^wrecked — ruined,  was  instantly  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  The 
shock  sustained  by  his  system,  both  physically  and  mentally,  was 
terrific  in  its  character,  and  fearful  in  its  results.  His  incoherency 
almost  amounted  to  frenzy.  He  raved — he  stormed — he  cursed — 
he  blasphemed ;  but  amidst  this  dark  tumult  of  thought  and  passion, 
there  might  ever  be  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  monster  e^^l — 
the  failure  of  his  ambition  for  his  aaughter's  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  countess.  Never,  indeed,  was  there  such  a  tempest  of  human 
passion  at  work  in  a  brain  as  raged  in  his. 

"  It*s  a  fidsehood,  I  didn*t  murder  my  son,"  he  raved ;  "  or  if  I 
did,  what  care  I  about  that  ?  I  am  a  man  of  steel.  My  daughter — 
my  daughter  was  my  thought  Well,  Dunroe,  all  is  right  at  last — 
eh  ?  ha — ^ha — ha !  I  managed  it ;  but  I  knew  my  system  was  the 
right  one.  Lady  Dunroe! — ^very  good,  very  good  to  begin  with; 
but  not  what  I  wish  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel  before  I  die.  Curse  me, 
now,  if  I  died  without  seeing  her  Countess  of  Cullamore,  but 
I*d  break  my  heart.  *  Make  way,  there — way  for  the  Countess  of 
Cullamore !' — ^ha!  does  not  that  sound  well?  But  then,  the  old 
Earl!  curse  him,  what  keeps  him  on  the  stage  so  long?  Away 
with  the  old  carrion! — away  with  him!  But  what  was  that  that 
happened  to-day,  or  yesterday?  Misery,  torture,  j^erdition! — dis- 
graced, undone,  ruined !  Is  it  true,  though  ?  Is  this  joy  ?  I  ex- 
pected— ^I  feared  something  like  this.  Will  no  one  tell  me  what 
nas  happened  ?  Here,  Lucy — Countess  of  Cullamore ! — where  are 
you  ?  Now,  Lucy,  now — ^put  your  heel  on  them — ^grind  them,  my 
girl — remember  Uie  cold  and  distrustful  looks  your  fiither  got  from 
the  world — especially  from  those  of  your  own  sex — ^remember  it  all, 
now,  Lucy— Countess  of  Cullamore,  I  mean — remember  it,  I  say, 
my  lady,  for  your  father's  sake.  Now,  my  girl,  for  pride ;  now  for 
the  haughty  sneer ;  now  for  the  aristocratic  air  of  disdain ;  now  for 
the  day  of  triumph  over  the  mob  of  the  great  vulgar.  And  that 
fellow — ^that  reverend  old  shark  who  would  eat  any  one  of  his 
Christian  brethren,  if  they  were  only  sent  up  to  him  disguised  as  a 
turbot — ^the  divine  old  lobster,  for  his  thin  red  nose  is  a  perfect 
claw — the  divine  old  lobster  couldn't  tell  me  whether  there  was  a 
God  or  not  Curse  him,  not  he ;  but  hold,  I  must  not  be  too  severe 
upon  him :  his  god  is  his  belly,  and  mine  was  my  ambition.  Oh, 
on  !  what  is  thi*— what  does  it  all  mean  ?  What  has  happened  to 
me?  Oh,  I  am  ill,  I  fear:  perhaps  I  am  mad.  Is  the  Uountess 
there— the  Countess  of  Cullamore,  I  mean  ?  " 
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Many  of  his  subsequent  incoherencies  were  s^  more  ykiLeat  and 
appalKng,  and  sometimes  he  would  have  got  up  and  committed  acts 
of  outrage,  if  he  had  not  been  closely  watched  and  restrained  by 
force.  Whether  his  complaint  was  insanity  or  brain  ferer,  or  the  one 
as  symptomatic  of  the  otheri  even  his  medical  attendants  could  scarce- 
ly aetermine.  At  all  events,  whatever  medical  skill  and  domestic  at^ 
tention  could  do  fbr  him  was  done,  but  with  v^  little  hopes  of  success. 

The  effects  of  the  scene  which  the  worn  and  invalid  Earl  had 
witnessed  at  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  were  so  exhausting  to  his  weak 
frame  that  they  left  very  little  strength  behind  them.  Yet  he  com- 
plained of  no  particular  illness :  all  he  felt  was,  an  easy  but  general 
and  certain  decay  of  his  physical  powers,  leaving  the  mind  and  in- 
tellect strong  and  clear.  On  the  day  following  the  scene  in  the 
baronet's  house,  we  must  present  him  to  the  reader  seated,  as  usual 
— for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  keep  his  bed — in  his  arm- 
chair, with  the  papers  of  the  day  before  him.  Near  him,  on  another 
seat,  was  Sir  Eaward  Oourlay. 

**  Well,  Sir  Edward,  the  proofe,  you  say,  have  been  all  satisfactory." 

•*  Perfectly  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  baronet  j  "  we  did  not 
allow  yesterday  to  close  without  making  everything  clear.  We  have 
this  morning  had  counsers  opinion  upon  it,  and  the  proof  is  con- 
sidered dedsive." 

**  But  is  Lady  Emily  herself  aware  of  your  attachment  ?  ** 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  blushing  a  little,  "  I  may 
say  I  tmnk  that — ahem ! — she  has,  in  some  sort,  given — a — ahem ! 
— a  kind  of  consent  that  I  should  speak  to  your  lordship  on  the 
subject." 

"  My  dear  yoimg  friend,"  said  his  lordship,  whose  voice  became 
tremulous,  and  whose  face  grew  like  the  whitest  ashes. 

**  Have  you  got  ill,  my  lord  ? "  asked  Sir  Edward,  a  good  deal 
alarmed :  ^  shall  I  ring  for  assistance  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  his  lordship;  **no;  I  onl^  wish  to  say  that  you 
know  not  the  extent  of  your  own  generosity  m  making  this  proposal" 

"  Generosity,  mv  lord !  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me.  In  this 
case  I  have  all  the  honor  to  recdve,  and  nothing  to  con^  in  ex- 
change." 

"  Hear  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  replied  his  lordship,  **  and  after  you 
shall  have  heard  me,  you  will  then  be  able  at  least  to  understand 
whether  the  proposal  you  make  for  my  daughter's  hand  is  a  generous 
one  or  not.     My  daughter.  Sir  Edward,  is  illegitimate." 

**  Illegitimate,  my  ford ! "  replied  the  other,  with  an  evident  shock 
which  he  could  not  conceaL  **  Great  God !  my  lord,  your  words  are 
impossible." 

"My  young  friend,  they  are  both  possible  and  true.  Listen  to 
me — 

"In  early  life  I  loved  a  young  lady  of  a  decayed  but  respectable 
family.  I  communicated  oiu-  attachment  to  my  friends,  who  pro- 
nounced me  a  fool,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  my  affection  for 
her  to  art  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  intrigue  on  that  of  her  rela- 
tives. ^  I  was  at  the  time  deeply,  almost  irretrievably,  embarrassed. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  knew  that  the  imputations  against  Maria,  for 
such  was  her  name,  as  well  as  against  her  relatives,  were  utterly 
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Mse ;  and  as  a  proof  that  I  did  so,  I  followed  her  to  France,  where, 
indeed,  I  had  first  met  her.  Well,  we  were  privately  married  there  j 
for,  although  young  at  the  time,  I  was  not  without  a  spirit  of  Mse 
pride  and  ambition,  that  tended  to  prevent  me  from  acknowledging 
my  marriage,  and  encountering  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  have  done, 
the  resentment  of  my  relations  and  the  sneers  of  the  world.  Owing 
to  this  unmanly  spuit  on  my  part,  our  marriage,  though  strictly 
correct  and  legal  m  every  respect,  was  nevertheless  a  private  one, 
as  I  have  said.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  entered  parliament,  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  popularity  with  which  my  efforts  there 
were  attended.  I  consequently  lived  a  good  deal  apart  from  my 
wife,  whom  I  had  not  coiuage  to  present  as  such  to  the  worla 
Every  day  now  established  my  success  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  mcreased  my  ambition.  The  constitution  of  my  wife  had  been 
naturally  a  delicate  one,  and  I  understood,  subsequently  to  our 
tmion,  that  there  had  been  decline  in  her  family  to  such  an  extent, 
that  nearly  one-half  of  them  had  died  of  it.  In  this  way  we  lived 
for  four  years,  having  no  issue.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  my  wife's  health  began  to  decline,  and  as  that  session  of  par- 
liament was  a  very  busy  and  a  very  important  one,  I  was  but  httle 
with  her.  Ever  since  the  period  of  our  marriage,  she  had  been 
attended  by  a  jSuthful*  maid,  indeed,  rather  a  companion,  well  edu- 
cated and  accomplished,  named  Norton,  subsequently  married  to  a 
cousin  of  her  own  name.  After  a  short  visit  to  my  wife,  in  whose 
constitution  decline  had  now  set  in,  and  whom  I  ought  not  to  have 
left,  I  returned  to  parliament,  more  than  ever  ambitious  for  dis- 
tinction. I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  loved  her  ten- 
derly; but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  disappointed  at  not  having  a 
family.  On  returning  to  London  I  found  that  my  brother,  who  had 
opposed  all  notion  of  my  marriage  with  pecuhar  bitterness,  and 
never  spoke  of  my  wife  with  respect,  was  himself  about  to  be  married 
to  one  of  the  most  £EWcinatin^  creatures  on  whom  my  eyes  ever 
rested;  and,  what  was  equa&y  agreeable,  she  had  an  immense 
fortune  in  her  own  right,  and  was,  besides,  of  a  high  and  distin- 
guished &mily. 

**  She  waS  beautiful,  she  was  rich — she  was,  alas !  ambitious. 
Well,  we  met,  we  conversed,  we  compared  minds  with  each  other; 
we  sang  together,  we  danced  together,  until  at  length  we  be^an  to 
feel  that  the  absence  of  the  one  caused  an  unusual  depression  m  the 
other.  I  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  commoners  of  the 
day — ^her  family  were  powerful — my  wife  was  in  a  decline,  and  re- 
covery hopeless.  Here,  then,  was  a  career  for  ambition;  but  that 
was  not  alL  I  was  poor — embarrassed  almost  beyond  hope— on  the 
very  verge  of  ruin.  Indeed,  so  poor,  that  it  was  as  much  owing  to 
the  inability  of  maintaining  my  wife  in  Her  proper  rank,  as  to  tear 
of  my  Mends  and  the  world,  that  I  did  not  publicly  acknowledge 
her.  But  why  dwell  on  this  ?  I  loved  the  woman  whose  heart  and 
thought  had  belonged  to  my  brother — cloved  her  to  madness ;  and 
soon  perceived  that  the  passion  was  mutual.  I  had  not,  however, 
breatned  a  syllable  of  love,  nor  was  it  ever  my  intention  to  do  so. 
My  brother,  however,  was  gradually  thrown  off,  treated  with  cold- 
ness, and  ultimately  with  (usdain,  while  no  one  suspected  the  causA. 
It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  subsequent!  oec«rt«wi«»,   ^^  \st528vkisst 
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S-ew  jealous,  and,  being  a  high-spirited  younff  man,  released  Lady 
mily  from  her  engagement  I  was  mad  with  love ;  and  this  con- 
duct, honorable  and  manly  as  it  was  in  him,  occasioned  an  explana- 
tion between  me  and  Lady  Emily,  in  which,  weak  and  yacillating 
as  I  was,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment  I  disclosed,  avowed  my  pas- 
sion, and — ^but  why  proceed  ?  We  loved  each  other,  not  *  wisely, 
but  too  welL'  My  brother  sought  and  obtained  a  foreign  lucrative 
appointment,  and  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  mind  which  it  is  very 
diificult  to  describe.  He  refused  to  see  me  on  his  departure,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since. 

"  The  human  heart,  my  young  friend,  is  a  great  mystery.  I  now 
attached  myself  to  Ls^y  Emily,  and  was  about  to  disclose  my  mar- 
riage to  her ;  but  as  the  state  of  my  wife's  health  was  hopeless,  I  de- 
clined to  do  so,  in  the  expectation  that  a  little  time  might  set  me  fr>ee. 
My  wife  was  then  Hving  in  a  remote  little  village  in  the  south  of 
France ;  most  of  her  relatives  were  dead,  and  those  who  survived 
were  at  the  time  living  in  a  part  of  Connaught,  Galway,  to  which 
any  kind  of  intelligence,  much  less  foreign,  seldom  ever  made  its 
way.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  justify  myself,  because  I  cannot  do  so. 
I  said  this  moment  that  the  human  heart  is  a  great  mystery.  So  it 
is.  Whilst  my  passion  for  Lady  Emily  was  literally  beyond  all 
restraint,  I  nevertheless  felt  visitations  of  remorse  that  were  terrible. 
The  ima^  of  my  gentle  Maria,  sweet,  contented,  affectionate,  and 
uncomplaining,  would  sometimes  come  before  me,  and — pardon  me, 
my  friend ;  I  am  very  weak,  but  I  vrill  resume  in  a  few  moments. 
Well,  the  struggle  within  me  was  great  I  had  a  young  duke  as  a 
rival;  but  I  was  not  only  a  rising  man,  but  actually  had  a  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Her  family,  high  and  ambitious,  were 
anxious  to  procure  my  political  support,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
a  peerage.  My  wife  was  dying ;  I  loved  Lady  Emily ;  I  was  vrithout 
ofepring;  I  was  poorj  I  was  ambitious.  She  was  beautiful,  of  h^ 
family  and  powerful  connections ;  she  was  immensely  rich,  too,  highly 
accompKshed,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  me.  These  were 
temptations. 

"  At  this  period  it  so  fell  out  that  a  sister  of  my  wife's  became 
governess  in  Lady  Emily's  family ;  but  the  latter  weft  ignorant  of 
the  connection.  This  alarmed  me,  frightened  me ;  for  I  feared  she 
would  disclose  my  marriage.  I  lost  no  time  in  bringing  about  a 
private  interview  with  her,  in  which  I  entreated  her  to  keep  the 
matter  secret,  stating  that  a  short  time  would  enable  me  to  bring 
her  sister  with  iclott  into  public  life.  I  also  prevailed  upon  her  to 
give  up  her  situation,  and  furnished  her  with  money  for  Maria,  to 
whom  I  sent  her,  with  an  assurance  that  my  house  should  ever  be  her 
home,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  my  wishes  ever  to  hear  of  my  wife's 
sister  becoming  a  governess  j  and  this  indeed  was  true.  I  also  vnrote 
to  my  wife,  to  the  effect  that  the  pressure  of  my  parliamentary  duties 
would  prevent  me  from  seeing  her  for  a  couple  of  months. 

"  In  this  position  matters  were  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  when,  at  last,  a  letter  reached  me  from  my  sister-in-law, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  my  wife's  death,  and  stating  that  she 
and  Miss  Norton  were  about  to  make  a  tour  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  language.  This  letter  was  a  diabolical  fafcehood. 
Sir  Edward;   but  it  accomplished  its  purpose.    She  had  gleaned 
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enough  of  intelHgence  in  the  femily,  by  observation  and  otherrnse, 
to  beueve  that  my  wife's  death  alone  would  enable  me,  in  a  short 
timei  to  become  united  to  Lady  Emily;  and  that  if  my  marriage 
with  her  took  place  whilst  her  sister  lived,  I  believing  her  to  be  dead, 
she  would  pumsh  me  for  what  sh^'considered  my  neglect  of  her,  and 
my  unjustifiable  attachment  to  another  womair  during  Maria's  life. 
All  communication  ceased  between  us.  My  wife  was  unable  to 
write;  but  from  what  her  sister  stated  to  her,  probably  with  ex- 
aggerations, her  pride  prevented  her  from  holding  any  correspond- 
ence with  a  husband  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  marriage  with 
her,  and  whose  affections  had  been  transferred  to  another.  At  all 
events,  the  blow  took  effect  Believing  her  dead,  and  deeming  my- 
self at  liberty,  I  married  Lady  Emily,  after  a  lapse  of  six  months, 
exactly  as  many  weeks  before  the  death'  of  my  first  wife.  Of  course 
you  perceive  now,  my  friend,  that  my  last  marriage  was  null  and 
void ;  and  that,  hurried  on  by  the  eager  impulses  of  love  and  ambi- 
tion, I  did,  without  knowing  it,  an  act  which  has  made  my  children 
illegitimate.  It  is  true,  my  union  with  Lady  Emily  was  productive 
to  me  of  great  results.  I  was  created  an  Lish  peer,  in  consequence 
of  the  support  I  gave  to  my  wife's  connections.  The  next  step  was 
an  earldom,  with  an  EngEsh  peerage,  together  with  such  an  accession 
of  property  in  right  of  my  wife,  as  made  me  rich  beyond  my  wishes. 
So  far,  you  may  say,  I  vms  a  successfril  man ;  but  the  world  cannot 
judge  of  the  heart,  and  its  recollections.  My  second  wife  was  a 
virtuous  woman,  high,  haughty,  and  correct ;  but  notwithstanding 
our  early  enthusiastic  affection,  the  experiences  of  domestic  life  soon 
taught  us  to  feel  that,  after  all,  our  dispositions  and  tastes  were  un- 
suitable. She  was  fond  of  show,  of  equipage,  of  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, and  that  empty  dissipation  wluch  constitutes  the  substance 
of  aristocratic  existence.  I,  on  the  contrary,  when  not  engaged  in 
public  life,  with  which  I  soon  grew  fatigued,  was  devoted  to  retire- 
ment, to  domestic  enjoyment,  and  to  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
me  as  a  parent.  I  loved  'my  children  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
and  applied  myself  to  the  cultivation  of  their  principles,  and  the 
progress  of  their  education.  .  All,  however,  would  not  do.  I  was 
unhappy ;  unhappy,  not  only  in  my  present  wife,  but  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  gentle  and  affectionate  JSlaria.  I  now  felt  the  full  enor- 
mity of  my  crime  against  that  patient  and  angelic  being.  Her 
Taemory  began  to  haunt  me — -her  virtues  were  ever  in  my  thoughts ; 
her  quiet,  uncomplaining  submission,*  her  love,  devotion,  tenderness, 
all  rose  up  in  fearful  array  against  me,  untif  I  felt  that  the  abiding 
principle  of  my  existence  was  a  deep  remorse,  that  ate  its  way  into 
mv  happiness  day  by  day,  and  has  never  left  me  through  my  whole 
subsequent  life.  This,  however,  was  attended  with  some  good,  as  it 
recalled  me,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  nobler  duties  of  humanity. 
I  felt  now  that  truth,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  could  alone  enable 
me  to  redeem  the  past,  and  atone  for  my  conduct  with  respect  to 
Maria.  But,  above  all,  I  felt  that  independence  of  mind,  self-restraint, 
and  firmness  of  character,  were  virtues,  principles,  what  you  will, 
without  which  man  is  but  a  cipher,  a  tool  of  otters,  or  the  sport  of 
circumstances. 
<*  My  second  wife  died  of  a  cold,  caught  by  %o\&%  T«Sc«st  •^tss^ 
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dressed  to  a  fashionable  party  too  soon  after  the  birth  of  Emily ;  and 
my  son,  having  become  tne  pet  and  spoiled  child  of  his  mother  and 
her  relatives,  soon  became  imbued  with  fashionable  follies,  which,  de- 
spite of  all  my  care  and  vigilance,  I  am  grieved  so  say,  have  degen- 
erated into  worse  and  more  indefensible  principles.  He  had  not 
reached  the  period  of  manhood  when  he  altogether  threw  off  all  re- 
md  for  my  control  over  him  as  a  father,  and  led  a  life  since  of  which 
ue  less  that  is  said  the  better. 

<*  The  facts  connected  with  my  second  marriage  have  been  so  cleai^ 
ly  established  that  defence  is  hopeless.  The  registry  of  our  marriage, 
and  of  my  first  wife's  death,  have  been  laid  before  me,  and  Mrs. 
Mainvraring,  herself,  was  ready  to  substantiate  and  prove  them  by  her 
personal  testimony.  Mv  own  counsel,  able  and  eminent  men  as  they 
are,  have  dissuaded  me  m>m  bringing  the  matter  to  a  trial,  and  thus 
making  public  the  disgrace  which  must  attach  to  my  children.  You 
now  understand.  Sir  Edward,  the  full  extent  of  your  generosity  in 
proposing  for  my  daughter's  hand,  and  you  also  imderstand  the  na- 
ture of  my  private  communication  yesterday  with  your  uncle.*' 

^  But,  my  lord,  how  did  ^'our  brother  become  aware  of  the  circiunr 
stances  you  have  just  mentioned  ?  " 

<<  Through  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  who  thought  it  unjust  that  a  profli- 
gate should  inherit  so  much  property,  wim  so  bad  a  title  to  it,  whilst 
mere  were  virtuous  and  honorable  men  to  claim  it  justly  ;  such  are 
the  words  of  a  note  on  the  subject  which  I  have  received  from  hex 
this  very  morning.  Tlius  it  is  that  vice  often  punishes  itself.  Now, 
Sir  Edward,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

''  My  lord,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  **  the  case  is  so  peculiar,  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  common  course,  that,  morally  speaking,  I  cannot 
look  upon  your  children  as  illegitimate.  I  have  besides  great  doubts 
whether  the  prejudice  of  the  world,  or  its  pride,  which  visits  upon 
the  head  of  the  innocent  child  the  error,  or  crime  if  you  will,  of  the 
guilty  parent,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  action  in  life." 

"  les,"  repliea  the  Earl  j  "  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  forbid  it  al- 
together might  tend  to  relax  some  of  the  best  principles  in  man  and 
woman.  Vice  must  frequently  be  followed  up  for  punishment  even 
to  its  consequences  as  well  as  its  immediate  acts,  otherwise  virtue 
were  little  better  than  a  name.  For  this,  however,  there  is  a  remedy 
— an  act  of  parKament  must  be  procured  to  le^timatize  my  children. 
I  shall  take  care  of  that,  although  I  may  not  hve  to  see  it   * 

**  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  lord,  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  eye  of 
religion  and  morality  your  children  are  certainly  legitimate  ;  all  that 
is  against  them  being  a  point  of  law.  For  my  part,  I  earnestly  beg 
to  renew  nay  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Emily." 

"  Then,  Sir  Edward,  you  do  not  feel  yourself  deterred  by  anything 
I  have  stated  ?  " 

«*  My  lord,  I  love  Lady  Emily  for  her  own  sake — and  for  her  own 
sake  only." 

"  Then,"  replied  her  &ther,  "  bring  her  here.  I  feel  very  weak — 
I  am  getting  heavy.  Yesterday's  disclosures  gave  me  a  shock  which 
I  fear  will— but  I  trust  I  am  prepared — go — ^remember,  however, 

*  This  waa  done,  and  the  drcomstance  1b  bUU  remembered  by  many  persons  in  tlie 
north  of  Ireland. 
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that  my  darling  child  knows  nothii^  of  what  I  Jiave  mentioned  to 
you — ^Dunroe  does.  I  had  not  courage  to  tell  her  that  she  has  been 
placed  by  her  Other's  pride,  by  his  ambition,  and  by  his  want  (3i 
moral  restraint,  out  of  the  pale  of  life.    Go,  and  fetch  her  here.'' 

That  they  approached  him  with  exulting  hearts — ^that  he  joined 
their  hands,  and  blessed  them^-4s  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned now. 

In  the  course  of  that  eyening,  a  reverend  dignitarv  of  the  church, 
Dean  Palmer,  whom  we  have  mentioned  oocasionaUy  in  this  narra- 
tive, and  a  very  different  man  indeed  from  our  idead  Dr.  Sombre, 
called  at  Sir  Thomas  Qourlay's,  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  to  see 
Miss  Gourlay.  He  was  shown  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Lucy, 
very  weak,  but  still  relieved  from  the  great  evil  which  she  had  dreaded 
so  much,  soon  joined  him. 

"  Miss  Gourlay,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  your  father  is  better  ?  " 

**  He  is  better,  sir,  in  mere  bodily  health.  The  cupping,,and  blis- 
tering, and  loss  of  blood  from  the  arms,  have  relieved  him,  and  his 
delirium  has  nearly  passed  away ;  but)  then,  he  is  silent  and  gloomy, 
and  depressed,  it  would  seem,  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  or  consola- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  see  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  he  would  not,"  she  replied.  "  Two  or  three  clergymen 
have  called  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  very  mention  of  them  threw 
him  into  a  state  almost  bordering  on  frenzy." 

^*  Under  these  circumstances,"  replied  the  good  Dean,  '^  it  would 
be  wrong  to  press  him.  When  he  nas  somewhat  recovered,  I  hope 
he  may  be  prevailed  on  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  a  better  Hfe  than 
this.  And  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  a  favor  to  request  at 
your  hands." 

"  At  mine,  sir !    If  there  is  anything  within  my  power " 

«  This  is.  Miss  Gourlay,  I  assure  you." 

"  Pray,  what  is  it,  sir  P  " 

**  Would  yoi)  so  &r  ob%e  me  as  to  receive  a  visit  from  Lord 
Dunroe  P  " 

"  In  any  other  thing  within  the  limits  of  my  power,  sir — in  any- 
thing that  ought  to  be  asked  of  me — ^I  would  feel  great  pleasure  m 
obli^ng  you ;  but  in  this  you  must  excuse  me." 

"I  saw  Lord  Cullamore  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,"  replied  Dean 
Palmer,  ^'  and  he  told  me  to  say,  that  it  was  his  wish  you  should  see 
him  ;  he  added,  that  he  felt  it  was  a  last  request" 

"  I  shall  see  him,"  replied  the  generous  girl,  "  instantly ;  for  his 
lordship's  sake  I  shall  see  him,  although  I  cannot  conceive  for  what 
piuT)ose  Lord  Dunroe  can  wish  it." 

"  It  is  sufficient.  Miss  Gourlay,  that  you  consent  to  see  him.  He 
is  below  in  my  carriage  j  shall  I  bring  him  up  ?  " 

^  Do  so,  sir.  I  am  going  to  prevail,  if  I  can,  on  papa,  to  take  a 
composing  draught,  whic]i  the- doctors  have  ordered  him.  I  shall 
return  again  in  a  few  minutes." 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  had  got  up  some  hours  before,  and  was  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  as  she  entered. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  papa  ?  "  she  asked,  with  the  utmost  affec- 
tion and  tenderness ;  *^  oh,  do  not  be  depressed ;  through,  ^^^cis&s^'^ 
of  life  your  Lucy's  affection  will  be  witVi  '^ou?' 
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**  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  come  and  kiss  me." 

In  a  moment  her  arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  she  whispered 
encouragingly,  whilst  caressing  him — **  Papa,  now  that  I  have  not 
been  thrust  down  that  fearful  abyss,  believe  me,  we  shall  be  very 
happy  yet" 

He  gave  her  a  long  look;  then  shook  his  head,  but  did  not 
speak. 

**  Endeavor  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  dearest  papa ;  you  seem  de- 
pressed, but  that  is  natural  meac  what  you  have  saS&nxL  WiU  you 
ti^e  the  composing  draught  P    It  will  relieve  you." 

*^  1  believe  it  will,  but  I  cannot  take  it  from  your  hand ; "  and 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  melancholy  gaze  as  he 
spoke. 

"  And  why  not  from  mine,  papa  P  Surely  you  would  not  change 
your  mind  now.  You  have  taken  all  your  medicine  from  me,  up  to 
this  moipent." 

"  I  will  tske  it  myself  presently,  Lucy.** 

**  Will  you  promise  me,  papa  P  **  she  said,  endeavoring  to  smile. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  I  promise  you." 

'<  But,  papa,  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  Lord  Bunroe  has  called  to 
ask  an  interview  with  me.  He  and  Dean  Palmer  are  now  in  the 
drawing-room." 

**  Have  you  seen  him  P  **  asked  her  father. 

"  Not  yet,  papa." 

«  Will  you  see  him  ?  " 

**  Lord  CuUamore  sent  the  Dean  to  ^e  to  say,  that  it  was  his 
earnest  request  I  should — ^his  last." 

"  His  last  t  Lucy.  Well,  then,  see  him — ^there  is  a  great  deal  due 
to  a  last  request, 

■  **  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  see  him.  Well,  good-bye,  papa.  Remember 
now  that  you  take  the  composing  draught ;  I  shall  return  to  you 
after  I  have  seen  Lord  Dunroe." 

She  was  closing  the  door,  when  he  recalled  her.  "  Lucy,"  said  he, 
"  come  here." 

"  Well,  papa ;  well,  dearest  papa  P  " 

'*  Kiss  me  again,"  said  he. 

She  stooped  as  before,  and  putting  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
kissed  him  like  a  child.  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  on  her 
with  the  same  long  earnest  look,  and  puttin?  it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it ; 
and  as  he  did,  Lucy  felt  a  tear  fall  upon  it.  "  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  one  word  to  say  to  you." 

Lucy  was  already  in  tears ;  that  one  little  drop — the  symptom  of 
an  emotion  she  had  never  witnessed  before — and  she  trusted  the 
forerunner  of  a  softened  and  repentant  heart,  had  already  melted  hers. 

"  Lucv,"  he  said,  "forgive  me,*' 

The  floodgates  of  her  heart  and  of  her  eyes  were  opened  at  once. 
She  threw  herself  on  his  bosom ;  she  kissed  him,  and  wept  long  and 
loudly. 

He,  in  the  mean  time,  had  regained  the  dread  composure,  that 
death-like  calmness,  into  which  he  had  passed  from  his  frenzy. 

"  Forgive  yoUj  papa  ?  I  do — I  do,  a  thousand  times ;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  Do  I  not  know  that  all  your  plans  and  purposes 
were  for  my  advancement,  and,  as  you  hoped,  for  my  happiness  ?  " 
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**  Lucy,"  Bald  he,  **  disgrace  is  hard  to  bear ;  but  stOl  I  waM. 

borne  it  had  my  great  object  in  that  adTancement  been  ac 

pHshed ;  but  now,  here  is  me  disgrace,  yet  the  object  lost  for  erer. 
Then  my  son,  Lucy — ^I  am  his  murderer ;  but  I  knew  it  not ;  and 
even  that  I  could  get  over ;  but  you,  that  is  what  prostrates  me. 
And,  again,  to  have  been  the  puppet  of  that  old  villain !  Even  tbi^ 
however,  I  could  bear;  yes,  everything  but  you! — that  was  the 
great  cast  on  which  my  whole  heart  was  set;  but  now,  modLed, 
despised,  detested,  baffled,  detected,  defeated.  However,  it  is  all 
over,  like  a  troubled  dream.  Dry  your  eyes  now,"  he  added,  **  and 
see  Dunroe." 

**  Would  you  wish  to  see  Bean  Pafaner,  papa  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Lucy ;  not  at  all :  he  could  ao  me  no  good.  Go,  now, 
and  see  Dunroe,  and  do  not  let  me  be  disturbed  for  an  hour  or  two. 
You  know  I  have  seen  the  body  of  my  son  to-day,  and  I  wish  I  had 
not" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did,  papa ;  it  has  depressed  you  very  much." 

**  Go,  Lucy,  go.  In  a  couple  of  hours  I — Go,  dear ;  aon't  keep  his 
lordship  waiting." 

Poor  Lucy's  heart  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight  as  the  went  down 
stairs.  Li  the  whole  course  of  her  life  she  had  never  witnessed  in 
her  father  anything  of  tender  emotion  until  then,  and  the  tear  (hat 
fell  upon  her  hand  she  knew  was  the  only  one  she  ever  saw  him 
shed. 

**  I  have  hope  for  papa  yet,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  the  drawing-room ;  **  I  never  thought  I  loved  him  so  much  as  I 
find  I  do  now." 

On  advancing  into  the  room,  for  an  instant's  lime  she  seemed  con- 
fused; her  confusion,  however,  soon  became  surprise — amasement, 
when  Dean  Palmer,  taking  our  friend  the  strai^r  by  the  hand,  led 
him  towards  her,  exclaiming — **  Allow  me,  Miss  Gourlay,  to  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  Lord  Dunroe." 

*^  Lord  Dunroe ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  in  her  turn,  looking  aghast 
with  astonishment.  <*What  is  this,  sir — ^what  means  this,  gentle- 
men ?  This  house,  pray  recollect,  is  a  house  of  death  and  of  suffer- 
mg." 

"  It  is  truth,  Miss  Gourlay,"  replied  the  Dean.  "  Here  stands  the 
veritable  Lord  Dunroe,  whose  fatner  is  now  the  Earl  of  Cullamore." 

"  But,  sir,  I  don't  understand  this." 

"  It  is  very  easily  understood,  however.  Miss  Gourlay.  This  gentle- 
man's father  was  the  late  Earl's  brother ;  and  he  being  now  dead,  his 
son  here  inherits  the  title  of  Lord  Dunroe." 

«  But  the  late  Earl's  son  ?  " 

**  Has  no  claim  to  the  title,  Miss  Gourlay.    His  lordship  here  will 

f've  you  the  particulars  at  leisure,  and  on  a  more  befitting  occafflon. 
saw  the  late  Earl  to-day,  not  long  before  his  death.  He  was  calm, 
resigned,  and  full  of  that  Christian  hope  which  makes  the  death  of 
the  righteous  so  beautiful.  He  was  not,  indeed,  without  sorrow ;  but 
it  was  soothed  by  his  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  belief 
in  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  sorrow  and  affliction  to  purify  and 
exalt  the  heart" 

"  And  now,  Lucy,"  said  the  stranger — ^for  so  we  ^WJl  ^-(sJ^^fissv  ^S^ 
—taking  her  hand  in  his— «I  trust.  \\v8X  ^  OovXaJ^<5f^\5fc^^«so.  ^s«s. 
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QDiQii  are  removed  at  last  Our  love  has  been  strong^^  tested,  and 
you  especially  have  suffered  much.  Your  trust  in  Providence,  how- 
ever, li&e  that  of  Lady  Gourlay,  has  not  been  in  vain ;  and  as  for  me, 
I  leumed  much,  and  I  hope  to  learn  more,  from  your  great  and  noble 
esumj^e.  I  concealed  my  name  for  many  reasons :  partly  from  deli- 
cacy to  my  uncle,  the  late  Earl,  and  his  family ;  and  I  was  partly 
forced  to  ao  it,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehension  that  I  had  killed  a 
nobleman  in  a  hasty  dud.  He  was  not  killed,  however,  thank  God ; 
nor  was  his  wound  so  dai^ierous  as  it  looked  at  first ;  neither  was  I 
aware  until  afterwards  that  the  individual  who  forced  me  into  it  was 
my  own  cousin  Dunroe.  It  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  to 
me  to  have  been  apprehended  and  probably  cast  into  prison  at  a  time 
when  I  had  so  many  interests  to  look  after ;  and,  mdeed,  not  the 
least  of  my  motives  was  the  fear  of  preci}Htatinff  your  Other's  enmity 
against  Lady  Gourlay's  son,  by  discovering  tnat  I,  who  am  her 
nephew,  should  have  been  seen  about  the  town  of  Ballytrain,  where, 
when  a  boy,  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  etsrly  ufe.  BJEid  he 
known  my  name,  he  would  have  easily  suspected  my  object.  Your 
mother  was  aware  of  my  design  in  coming  to  Lreland ;  but  as  I  knew 
the  risk  of  involving  my  uncle's  children,  and  the  good  old  man's 
reputation  besides,  in  a  mesh  of  public  scandal  at  a  time  when  I  did 
not  feel  certain  of  being  able  to  establish  my  claims,  or  rather  my 
father's,  for  I  myself  was  indifferent  to  them,  I  resolved  to  keep  as 
q^uiet  as  possible,  and  not  to  disclose  myself  even  to  you  tmtil  necea- 
sity  should  compel  me." 

Much  more  conversation  ensued  in  connection  with  matters  in 
which  our  lovers  felt  more  or  less  interest  At  length  the  gentlem^i 
rose  to  go  away,  when  Gillespie  thrust  a  &ce  of  horror  into  the  door, 
and  excJuGdmed,  bolting,  as  he  spoke,  behind  the  Dean — "  Oh,  gentle- 
men, tor  God's  sake,  save  me !  I'll  confess  and  acknowledge  every- 
thing." 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  Bean. 

**  The  dead  man,  sir ;  he's  sitting  up  in  the  bed ;  and  I  know  what 
he's  come  back  for.  You're  a  parson,  sir,  and,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
stand  between  him  and  me." 

On  proceeding  to  the  room  where  the  baronet's  son  had  been  laid 
out,  the^  found  him  sitting,  certainly,  on  the  bedside,  wondering  at 
the  habiliments  of  death  which  were  about  him.  That  which  aU  had 
supposed  to  have  been  death,  was  only  a  fit  of  catalepsy,  brought  on 
him  by  the  appearance  of  his  &ther,  who  had,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, left  a  terrible  impress  of  himself  upon  his  mind,  and  who,  he 
had  been  informed  some  years  before,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  suffer- 
ings. Even  at  the  sight  of  Lucy  herself,  he  had  been  deeply  agitated, 
aluiou^h  he  could  not  tell  why.  He  was  immediately  attended  to,  a 
physician  sent  for,  and  poor  Lucy  felt  an  elevation  of  neart  and  spirits 
which  she  had  not  experienced  lor  many  a  long  day. 

<*  Oh,  do  not  go,"  she  said  to  her*  lover  and  the  Dean,  "  until  I 
communicate  to  papa  this  twofold  intelligence  of  delight ;  your  strange 
good  fortune,  and  the  resurrection,  I  may  term  it,  of  my  brother. 
The  very  objeot — the  great  engrossing  object  of  papa's  life  and  ambi- 
tion gained  m  so  wonderful  a  way  I  Do,  pray,  gentlemen,  remain  for 
A  few  minutes  until  1  see  \nixi.  0\v,  ^Y^X  dLs^^^^x^Ni^tvjsX.  %x^!g^jbs!<j  ^^k^>5;. 
aot  give  him !  " 
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She  accordingly  went  up  stairs,  slowly  it  is  true,  for  she  was  weak ; 
and  nothing  ftirther  was  heard  except  one  wild  and  fearful  scream, 
whose  sharp  tones  penetrated  througn  the  whole  house. 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Dunroe,  "  here  is  evil  Goodness  me! — 
it  is  Miss  Gourlay*s  voice ;  I  know  it  Let  us  go  up ;  I  fear  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  her  father.'* 

They  accoraingly  sought  the  baronet's  apartment,  attended  by  the 
servants,  whom  Luc/s  wild  scream  had  alarmed,  and  broueht  also 
towards  the  same  direction.  On  entering  the  room,  the  body  oi 
Lucy  was  found  lying  beside,  or  rather  across  that  of  her  &ther, 
whom,  on  removing  her,  they  found  to  h^  dead.  Beside  him  lay  a 
little  phial,  on  which  there  was  no  label,  but  the  small  portion  of 
liquid  that  was  found  in  it  was  clear  and  colorless  as  wat^.  It  was 
prussic  acid.  Lucy  was  immediately  removed,  and  committed  to  the  * 
care  of  Alley  Mahon  and  some  of  tne  other  females,  and  the  body  of 
the  baronet  was  raised  and  placed  upon  his  own  bed.  The  Dean  and 
Lord  Dunroe  looked  upon  his  lifeless  but  stem  features  with  a  feeling 
of  awe. 

''Alas ! "  exclaimed  the  good  Dean,  ** and  is  it  thus  he  has  gone  to 
his  great  account  ?  We  shall  not  follow  his  spirit  into  another  life ; 
but  it  is  miserable  to  reflect  that  one  hour's  patience  might  have  saved 
him  to  the  world  and  to  God,  and  showed  him,  after  all,  that  the 
great  object  of  his  life  had  been  accomplished.  Blind  and  impatient 
reasoner ! — what  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dunroe,  loddi^  on  him  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
melancholy ;  **  there  he  lies — quiet  enough  now — ^the  tumults  of  his 
strong  spirit  are  over  for  ever.  That  terrible  heart  is  still  at  last — 
that  nery  pulse  will  beat  no  more !  ** 

We  have  now  very  little  to  state  which  our  readers  may  not  an- 
ticipate. Lucy  and  Lady  Emily,  each  made  hai)py  in  the  great  ob- 
ject of  woman's  heart — love,  only  exchanged  residences. 

Lucy's  life  was  a  long  and  bountiful  blessing  to  her  fellow-creatures. 
Her  feelings  were  never  contracted  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her 
own  class,  but  embraced  the  great  one  of  general  humanity.  She 
acted  upon  the  noble  principle  of  receiving  from  God  the  ample  gifts 
of  wealth  and  position,  not  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  them  in  ex- 
pensive and  selfish  enjoyments,  but  for  that  of  causing  them  to  dif- 
fuse among  her  fellow-creatures  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  hap- 
piness. This  she  considered  her  high  destination,  and  well  and  nobly 
she  fulfilled  it.  In  this,  the  great  and  true  purpose  of  life,  her  hus- 
band and  she  went  heart-in-heart,  hand-in-hand  j  nor  were  Sir  Edward 
Gourlay,  and  his  kind  and  gentle  Emily,  far  behind  them  in  all  their 
good  will  and  good  works. 

Lord  Dunroe,  having  no  strength  of  character  to  check  his  profli- 
gate impulses,  was,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  thrown  off  by  all  his 
high  connections,  and  reduced  to  great  indigence.  Norton's  notion 
of  his  character  was  correct  The  society  of  that  treacherous  sharper 
was  necessary  to  him,  and  in  some  time  after  they  were  reconciled. 
Norton  ultimately  became  driver  of  a  celebrated  mail  coach  otl  t\v«. 
great  York  road,  and  the  other,  its  guard  •,  tVv>a&  T^?s^\»!^,"aa»'^'^^^^^ 
seem,  to  keep  the  whip  hand  oi  tke  weaJBL  w\^  io^^s^  ^"^^"^^"^^^ 
every  position  of  life.    Several  oi  o\it  ^ii^Yl  xft«Ae»  ^aJ^i  ^^^^ 
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them^  for  they  were  both  remarkable  characters,  and  great  favorites 
with  the  pubUc. 

Dandy  Dulcimer  and  Alley  followed  the  example  of  their  master 
and  mistress,  and  were  amply  provided  for .  by  their  friends,  with 
whom  they  lived  in  confidential  intimacy  for  the  greater  portion  o{ 
their  lives. 

Thomas  Corbet,  his  sister,  and  her  son,  disappeared ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  they  went  to  America. 

M'Bride,  in  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  our  narrative,  took  a 
relish  for  foreifi;n  travel,  and  resolved  to  visit  a  certain  bay  of  botanical 
celebrity'  not  &r  from  the  antipodes.    That  he  mi^t  accomplish  this 
point  with  as  little  difficulty  as  possible,  he  asked  a  gentleman  one 
evening  for  the  loan  of  his  watch  and  purse ;  a  circumstance  which  so 
much  tickled  the  fancy  of  a  certain  facetious  judge  of  witty  memory, 
th^t,  on  hearing  a  full  account  of  the  transaction,  he  so  far  and  suc- 
cessfully interfered  with  the  government  as  to  get  his  expenses  during 
the  journey  defrayed  by  his  Msyesty  himself.    His  last  place  of  resi- 
dence in  tills  country  was  a  very  magnificent  one  near  Kilmainham, 
where  he  led  a  private  and  secluded  life,  occasionally  devoting  him- 
self to  the  progress  of  machinery  in  his  hours  of  recreation,  but  uni- 
formly dechning  to  take  country  exercise. 

Poor  Trailcudgel  was  restored  to  his  &rm ;  and  Lucy's  brother 
lived  with  her  for  many  years,  won  back  by  her  affection  and  kind- 
ness to  the  perfect  use  of  his  reason ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  her 
children,  boys  and  girls,  were  all  very  fond  of  Uncle  Thomas. 

Old  Corbet  took  to  devotion,  became  very  religious,  and  lost  in 
temper,  which  was  never  good,  as  much  as  he  seemed  to  gain  by  pen- 
itence. He  died  suddenly  from  a  fit  of  paralysis,  brought  on  by  the 
loss  of  a  thirty  shilling  note,  which  was  stolen  from  his  till  by  Mrs. 
M*Bride. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lucy's  marriage  with  her  lover.  Father  M'Ma- 
hon,  who  was  invited  to  a  double  wedding— boUi  Sir  Edward  and 
Dunroe  being  married  on  the  same  day — rode  all  the  way  to  Dublin 
upon  Freney  the  Kobber,  in  order  that  his  friend  might  see  the  new 
saddle  upon  l^^e^^y*  ^^^  ^^e  priest  himself  upon  the  new  saddle. 
Mr.  Bimey  was  also  of  the  party,  and  never  was  his  round  rosy  fece 
and  comic  rolling  eye  more  replete  with  humor  and  enjojTnent ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  integrity,  as  well  as  for  the  abiUty  with  which  he 
assisted  the  stranger,  we  may  as  well  mention  that  he  was  made  Law 
Agent  to  both  jiroperties — a  recompense  which  he  well  deserv-ed. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  old  Sam  and  Beck  were  also  there ;  that 
their  healths  were  drunk,  and  that  old  Sam  told  them  how  there  was 
nothing  more  plain  than  that  there  never  was  such  a  wife  in  existence 
as  his  Beck,  and  that  Providence  all  through  intended  Ned  to  be 
restored  to  his  own — he,  old  Sam,  always  acting  in  this  instance  as 
Adjutant  under  Providence.  It  was  clear,  he  said— quite  evident — 
everything  the  work  of  Providence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
**  all  the  heart  of  man !  ** 


THE  END. 
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